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ANNUAL    REPORT 

OrTHB 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Fof  the  Year  1903. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  March  lo,  1904. 
To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio: 

Gentlemen  : — The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  its  fifty-eighth  annual  report,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  3693  and  3694  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  report  contains  the  transactions  of  the  Board  for  the  year ;  crop, 
and  stock  reports  issued  during  the  year;  the  agricultural  statistics,  as 
gathered  by  township  assessors ;  comparative  tables  of  the  important 
farm  products;  proc^dings  of  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  and  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board;  report  of  inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial 
fertilizers ;  report  of  the  County  Farmers'  Institutes  held  in  the  State  and 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board;  report  of  Nursery  and 
Orchard  Inspection ;  report  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners ; 
and,  as  an  appendix,  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  report  shows  the  work  of  the  Board  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture during  the  year  1903,  as  transacted  through  its  several  divisions. 

The  State  Fair  held  in  1903,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3693,  Revised  Statutes,  was  the  most  successful,  in  all  respects,  ever  held 
in  the  State.  The  educational  advantages  of  these  annual  State  Fairs  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  Board  appreciates  the  liberal  appropriations  made  by  the  Sev-  ■ 
enty-sixth  General  Assembly  for  the  construction  of  sanitary  sewers  and 
new  exhibition  buildings.  A  generous  appropriation  by  the  Seventy- 
seventh  General  Assembly  will  enable  the  Board  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  such  suitable  buildings  as  should  be  erected  upon  the  State 
Fair  grounds,  and  when  fully  completed,  according  to  plans  now  con- 
templated, Ohio  will  have  an  equipment  for  State  Fair  purposes  second 
to  no  State  in  the  Union, 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Board,  and  each  and  every  division  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  exerting  themselves,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  in  performing  the  many  duties  required  of  them 
by  the  several  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio. 
Respectfully, 
THE  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
By,  W.  W.  Miller,  Secretary, 

J.  W.  Fleming,  Assl.  Secretary. 
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{NOTE.— The  law  creating  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrtculturc,  enacted  In 
18<6,  provided  for  fifty-three  members  and  named  them.  The  law  was  amended 
In  1847,  reducing  the  number  of  members  to  ten.  Five  members  w«re  electftd 
each  year  for  a  term  of  two  years  until  ISSS,  when  the  law  was  so  amended  as 
to  provide  for  the  election  ot  two  members  each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

For  the  Year  1908. 


Departhekt  of  Agriculture, 

Columbus,  January  15, 

9 :30  o'clock,  p.  m. 
The  following  named  gentlemen,  members  and  members-elect  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1903,  met  for  organization : 

Jonas  8.  Stuckey,  Van  Wert,  Van  Wert,  County Term  expires  Jan.  1904 

Benjamin  F.  Baldwin,  (Newton  FallB,  Trumbull  Co.) 

Mahoning  County  Term  expiree  Jan.  1904 

ThaddeuB  G.  Crumley,  Aslivllle,  Pickaway  County Term  expires  Jan.  1906 

Thomas  L.  CalTert,  Selma,  Clark  County  Term  expiree  Jan.  1906 

William  Miller,  Gypsum,  Ottawa  County   Term  expires  Jan.  1906 

Jeremiah  L.  Carpenter,  Carpenter,  Meigs  County ^erm  expires  Jan.  1906 

Charles    K.   Qanson,   Urbana,   Champaign   County Term  expires  Jan.  1907 

Alfred  P.  Saudles,  Ottawa,  Putnam  County  Term  expires  Jan.  1907 

Samuel  Taylor,  Orove  City,  Franklin  County Term  expires  Jan.  1908 

Roldon  0.  Hinsdale,  Wadsworth,  Medina  County Term  expires  Jan.  1908 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  J.  W.  Fleming,  notary  public, 
to  the  newly  elected  members,  Samuel  Taylor  and  Roldon  O.  Hinsdale. 

Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  acted  as  temporary  chairman  and  on  calling  the 
members  to  order,  announced  as  the  first  business,  the  election  of  a 
president  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Stuckey  nominated  for  president,  Mr.  T.  E.  Cromley,  and  there 
being  no  further  nominations,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
vote  of  the  board  for  Mr.  Cromley,  whereupon  he  was  declared  the  duly 
elected  president  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing,  term,  and  as  such  officer 
assumed  the  chair  and  called  for  nominations  for  vice-president. 

Mr.  Wm.  Miller  nominated  for  vice-president,  Mr.  B.  P.  Baldwin, 
and  there  being  no  further  nominations,  the  secretary,  by  direction,  cast 
the  vote  of  the  board  for  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  he  was  declared  unanimously 
elected. 

For  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  L.  Calvert  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Carpenter 
and  the  secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  board.  Mr.  Calvert 
was  declared  the  duly  elected  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  term. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Carpenter  it  was  agreed  that  when  an  adjournment 
is  taken  it  be  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  February  1 1,  at  lO  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  president  stated  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  a  revision 
of  the  premium  list  for  the  State  Fair  of  1903  would  be  made,  and  ad- 
vised members  to  be  prepared  with  suggestions.  He  also  announced  that 
the  appointment  of  standing  committees  and  the  assignment  of  depart- 
ments would  be  announced  at  that  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  the  board  adjourned. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Columbus,  February  11, 

10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President  Cromley  in  the 
chair  and  all  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  also  the  last  meeting  of  1902, 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  president  announced  the  appointment  of  standing  committees 
and  assignment  of  departments  of  the  fair  as  follows : 
BXBCUTIVB   COMMITTEE. 
T  E.  Cromley,  President. 
J.  S.  Stuckey. 
T.  L.  Calvert. 
Samuel  Taylor. 

A.  P.   Sandles. 

FARMERS"  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE. 
T.  E.  Cromley,  Chairman. 
Wm.  Miller. 
R.  O.  Hinsdale. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

B.  P.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 
J.  L.  Carpenter. 

C.  H.  Oanson. 

ASSIGNMENT   OF    DEPARTMENTS. 

Firtt  DepartTitent — Horses  C.  H.  Ganson.  Urbana 

Second  Deportment— Cattle  J.  S.  Stuckey.  Van  Wert. 

Tkira  Department— Sheep  B.  P.  Baldwin,  Newton  Falls. 

Fourth  Department — SwIne  A.  P.  Sandles,  Ottawa. 

Fifth  Deportment— Poultry  A.  P.  Sandles,  Ottawa. 

Bixth  Department— Farm  Products  Wm.  Miller,  Gypsum. 

Seventh  Deporfm en t— Fruits  Wm.  Miller,  Gypsum. 

Seventh  Department— Flowers  Wm.  Miller,  Gypsum. 

Eigfith  Department— Machinery   R.  0.  Hinsdale,  Wadsworth. 

ninth  Department — Manufactures  J.  L.  Carpenter,  Carpenter. 

Tenlft  Deportment— Merchandise   J.  L.  Carpenter,  Carpenter. 

Eleventh  Department— WouMa's  Work  Samuel  Taylor,  Grove  City. 

Twelfth  Deportmenl— Fine  Arts  Samuel  Taylor,  Grove  City. 
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The  secretary  reported  that  several  persons  were  in  waiting  and  de- 
sired to  be  heard  relative  to  classification  and  premium .  offers  at  the  next 
State  Fair. 

Mr.  Carpenter  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  hereafter  persons  having  petitions  and  requests  to 
present  shall,  after  a  full  hearing,  be  excused,  when  their  petitions  and 
requests  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  executive  session." 

The  secretary  reported  that  under  the  authority  and  direction  given 
him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  he  had  re-appointed  Mr.  A.  F.  Bur- 
gess as  chief  inspector  of  nurseries  and  orchards  for  the  term  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1904,  and  that  under  the  rules  he  had  also  appointed  as 
assistant  inspectors  W,  H.  Steffens,  of  Gypsum,  Ohio,  and  George  A. 
Runner,  of  Nena,  Ohio.  Other  appointments  to  be  made  when  men  are 
needed. 

Mr.  Stuckey  moved  that  the  action  of  the  secretary  in  the  appoint- 
ments reported  be  approved.     The  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  for  ten  minutes  and  after  the  recess 
the  board  again  proceeded  to  business. 

Mr.  Ganson  moved  that  the  board  endorse  the  application  of  B.  P. 
Baldwin  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  sheep  department  of 
the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  heartily  recommended  his  ap- 
pointment.    The  motion  prevailed  by  unanimous  vote. 

President  Baer  and  Secretary  Ferguson,  who  were  in  waiting,  ap- 
peared before  the  board  to  represent  the  Montgomery  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  relation  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  granting  of  privi- 
leges at  its  annual  fair  and  which  had  been  under  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board,  and  further  consideration  postponed  until  this 
meeting.  The  gentlemen  made  some  general  statements  regarding  the 
possibility  of  changing  their  privilege  arrangements  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  be  entitled  to  the  per 
capita  certificate,  but  were  unable  to  say  definitely  what  could  be  done 
until  after  their  organization  in  May.  The  gentlemen  retired,  when  Mr. 
Stuckey  moved  that  further  consideration  of  the  matter  be  again  post- 
poned until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

Pending  the  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  i  :30  p.  m. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  board  proceeded  with  business 
by  hearing  persons  who  were  present  to  submit  matters  for  consideration 
in  reference  to  the  premium  list. 

Mr.  Cobb  Gavitt  made  request  for  an  extended  classification  of 
ponies. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pollock,  after  thanking  the  board  for  the  recognition  given 
the  Polled  Durham  class  of  cattle  at  the  fair  of  last  year,  requested  a 
continuance  of  the  same  classification. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Hatfield,  representing  the  Polled  Jersey  class  of  cattle, 
and  which  had  been  omitted  in  last  year's  list,  requested  a  re-instatement 
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of  the  class  for  this  year,  believing  that  a  good  exhibit  would  be  called 
out. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  reported  that  the  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club  pro- 
posed to  make  some  special  offers  in  the  Jersey  cattle  class,  hoping  there- 
by to  induce  a  large  exhibit  by  Ohio  breeders. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Sanders  petitioned  the  board  to  tnake  a  class  for,  the 
Dutch  Belted  cattle. 

Mr,  Charles  Mclntire  requested  a  class  for  fat  cattle. 

Mr.  Bishop,  representing  the  Ohio  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, requested  a  division  of  the  Merino  class  and  designate  the  divisions 
as  A  for  the  wrinkly  type  and  B  for  the  type  between  the  wrinkly  and 
the  Delaine  sheep. 

Mr,  Wing  requested  that  Dorset  Horned  sheep  be  restored  to  the 
list,  it  having  been  omitted  last  year. 

Requests  were  made  for  champion  ram  and  ewe  throughout  the  sheep 
classes,  and  champion  boar  and  sow  throughout  the  swine  classes. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Cummings,  representing  the  State  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, reported  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  association  a  cwnraittee 
of  four  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  classification  for  swine  and  ut^e  the 
adoption  of  the  same  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  classifica- 
tion agreed  upon  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Cummings  further  urged  that  a  judge  be  provided  for  each  indi- 
vidual breed  and  that  exhibitors  be  permitted  to  remove  their  stock  from 
Ihe  fair  grounds  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  the  last  day  of  the  fair. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  suggested  that  where  different  breeds  of  swine 
■compete  in  one  class  they  should  be  grouped :  Suffolk,  Small  Yorkshire 
and  Essex ;  Cheshire  and  Victoria ;  Large  Yorkshire  and  Tamrocks. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Clough,  of  North  Amherst,  Ohio,  requested  that  permission 
be  granted  for  sales  of  swine  during  the  coming  fair,  the  sales  to  be  con- 
ducted under  tent  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  competitive  exhibition ;  a 
sale  for  each  one  of  the  four  leading  breeds  to  be  conducted  the  day 
following  the  show  of  each  breed,  and  all  animals  consigned  to  the  sales 
to  be  required  to  be  entered  in  the  regular  premium  class  of  the  fair. 

Mr.  James  B.  McLaughlin  requested  that  grand  sweepstakes  in  the 
horse  department  be  omitted  and  that  a  sweepstakes  be  made  for  each 
individual  breeding  class. 

Mr,  R.  J.  Tussing,  representing  the  farm  product  exhibits,  suggested 
the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  points  for  judging  the  county  displays. 

Mr,  Samuel  Taylor  stated  that  a  general  review  of  premiums  in  the 
woman's  department  was  being  considered  and  would  be  reported  later. 

After  the  several  gentlemen  had  been  heard  they  were  excused  and 
the  board  proceeded  to  regular  business. 

The  president  announced  that  the  motion  pending  when  a  recess  was 
taken  was  first  in  order. 
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Mr.  Stuckey  submitted  the  following  as-a  substitute  for  the  motion: 

"Whereas,  In  the  matter  of  withholding  the  certificate  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Agricultural  Society  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  privileges,  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  said  society  have  appeared  before  this  board,  but  they  being 
unable  to  pledge  the  action  of  the  incoming  board  of  directors  of  said 
county,  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  when  the  new  board  of  directors  of  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Agricultural  Society  is  organized  and  files  with  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  satisfactory  assurance  in  writing  that 
the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  strictly  complied  with 
in  the  future,  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  and  directed  to  forward  to 
said  society  the  per  capita  certificate  now  withheld." 

The  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Calvert,  treasurer,  presented  his  bond  in  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  as  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  board. 

On  motion  the  bond  was  approved  and  accepted. 

Mr,  .Carpenter  submitted  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  obligations  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  for 
1902  having  been  faithfully  discharged,  it  is  directed  that  his  bond  for 
that  year  be  returned  to  him  with  such  endorsement." 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  7:30  p.  m.,  at  which  hour  the 
board  reconvened  and  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of  business. 

Mr.  Ganson  moved  that  public  sales  of  swine  be  permitted  during 
the  State  Fair  under  such  regulations  as  the  board  may  formulate  and 
adopt,  and  provided  the  board  shall  receive  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  each  sale  made.     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carpenter  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  live  stock  the  furnishing  of  straw  for  bedding  be  discon- 
tinued, but  that  arrangements  be  made  whereby  exhibitors  may  purchase 
on  the  grounds  at  market  price  such  straw  as  they  may  require. 

Mr.  Carpenter  moved  that  the  regulations  relative  to  public  sales  of 
swine  be  referred  to  the  member  in  charge  of  the  swine  department  and 
the  secretaries.     The  motion  prevailed. 

In  the  matter  of  re<iuest  for  privilege  of  holding  horse  sales  on  the 
fair  grounds,  as  made  by  Mr,  Hoover  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board, 
consideration  of  which  was  postponed  until  this  meeting,  Mr,  Stuckey's 
motion  at  the  last  meeting  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned  until  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Thursday, 
February  12, 

On  the  day  and  hour  to  which  adjournment  was  taken,  the  board 
again  convened  with  all  members  present. 

The  necessity  for  a  band-stand  having  been  explained,  Mr.  Calvert 
moved  that  a  suitable  band-stand  be  constructed  on  the  fair  grounds 
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and  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  president  and  secretaries,  with 
power  to  act.     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuckey,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  be  devoted  to  advertising  the  state  fair, 

Thei  president  and  :secretaries  were  constituted  a  committee  on 
special  attractions. 

President  Cromley,  Mr.  Carpenter  and  the  secretary  were  instructed 
to  take  such  steps  as  they  deem  advisable  to  secure  the  attendance  at  the 
forthcoming, state  fair  of  President  Roosevelt,  W.  J.  Bryan  and  other 
distinguished  public  men. 

It  was  agreed  that  Monday,  August  31,  of  the  state  fair,  be  desig- 
nated as  w<«nan's  day,  and  Friday,  September  4,  as  children's  day,  ad- 
mission to  be  free  to  women  and  children  on  their  respective  days. 

The  revision  of  the  premium  list  being  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Calvert  moved  that  revision  for  the  horse  department  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Ganson,  the  member  in  charge,  and  the  secretaries,  with  authority,  if 
found  to  the  best  interest,  to  increase  the  list  five  hundred  dollars  as 
compared  with  last  year.     Motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  revision  of  the  speed  list  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Ganson  and  the  assistant  secretary,  with  authority  to  increase 
one  thousand  dollars  as  compared  to  the  list  of  last  year. 

On, motion  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  it  was  agr^  that  Polled  Jersey  and 
Dutch  Belted  cattle  be  included  in  the  premium  list  and  that  the  revision 
of  the  entire  cattle  department  be  referred  to  Mr.  Stuckey,  the  member 
in  charge,  and  the  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  it  was  further  directed  that  grand  sweep- 
stakes in  the  cattle  department  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  offers  be  made  for  champion  ram  and  cham- 
pion ewe  in  each  of  the  sheep  breeds.     The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Ganson,  it  was  agreed  to  include  Dorset  Horn 
sheep  in  the  premium  classifications. 

Mr.  Baldwin  moved  that  the  revision  of  premium  list  for  swine  and 
poultry  be  referred  to  Mr,  Sandles,  the  member  in  charge,  and  the  sec- 
retaries, with  authority  to  increase  the  swine  list  two  hundred  dollars, 
if  deemed  advisable.     The  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  sixth  and  seventh  departments  were 
referred  to  Mr.  Wm.  Miller,  the  member  in  charge,  and  the  secretaries, 
with  authority  to  increase  the  premium  offers  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred 
dollars  over  last  year's  list, 

Mr.  Ganson  moved  that  the  premium  list  for  the  woman's  depart- 
ment be  referred  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  member  in  charge,  and  the  secre- 
taries.    The  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuckey,  the  securing  of  exhibition  cases  and  the 
making  of  necessary  improvements  in  the  woman's  building,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  member  in  charge,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  secretary,  with 
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On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  which  hour  the 
board  reconvened  and  proceeded  to  business. 

Mr.  Carpenter  moved  that  at  the  coming  state  fair  premiums  be 
offered  for  fat  cattle.    The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Rankin,  executive  cconmissioner  of  Ohio  to  world's  exposi- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  was  introduced  and  made  a  few  remarks  in  explanation 
of  what  was  desired  from  the  agricultural  interests  of  Ohio. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  presidenL 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Columbus,  June  3,  1903. 

3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  call,  president  Cromley  in  the  chair  and 
all  members  present  except  Mr.  Carpenter, 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Ganson  moved  that  the  action  of  the  board  at  the  last  meeting, 
relative  to  straw  for  the  live  stock  departments,  be  so  modified  that  the 
board  shall  provide  for  the  bedding  of  stalls  and  pens  on  the  arrival  of 
animals,  and  that  bedding  required  thereafter  be  provided  by  exhibitors 
at  their  own  expense,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brentlinger  appeared  before  the  board  in  the  interest  of  an 
Ohio  agricultural  product  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 
It  was  explained  to  the  gentleman  that  the  board  had  no  funds  for  the 
purpose;  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  state  were  entirely  within 
the  control  of  the  Ohio  commission,  of  which  Hon,  S.  B.  Rankin  is  the 
executive  commissioner,  to  whom  Mr.  Brentlinger  was  referred. 

Secretary  Miller  made  report  of  a  conference  with  the  Ohio  world's 
fair  commission  and  explained  the  purpose  of  that  body  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  state  appropriation  made,  and  also  the  prospect  for  an  agricultural 
and  woc4  exhibit. 

On  motion  the  further  consideration  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  St. 
Louis  exposition  was  postponed  until  the  evening  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Hinsdale,  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  board  re-assembled  at  the  hour  to  which  a  recess  was  taken, 
all  members  being  present. 

The  secretary  announced  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  board  of  control 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  that  the  co-operation  existing 
between  that  board  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  building  up 
the  agriculture  of  the  state,  be  maintained  .and  broadened,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  and  furtherance  of  cordial  relations,  requested 
that  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  boards,  together  with  farmers'  institute 
workers,  be  held  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  the  i8th  and  19th  of  the  present 
month,  upon  which  occasion  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  invited  to 
become  the  guests  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Experiment  Station, 

On  motion  the  invitation  was  accepted. 
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The  secretary  presented  the  applications  that  had  been  filed  for  the 
position  of  chief  of  police  at  the  coming  state  fair. 

Mr.  Stuckey  moved  that  the  appointment  of  a  chief  of  police  be 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  president  and  secretaries.  The 
motion  prevailed. 

The  secretary  reported  the  improvements  made  and  work  in  prt^ess 
at  the  state  fair  grounds,  all  agreeable  to  reference  made  by  the  board. 

The  committee  on  special  attractions  made  verbal  report  of  its  action 
for  the  coming  fair  and  announced  the  ei^agement  of  John  H.  Sullivan, 
(Broncho  John,)  and  his  ctMnpany  for  the  presentation  of  his  "Wild 
West"  performances. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ganson,  the  action  of  the  committee  was  approved. 

Mr.  Burgess,  the  chief  inspector  of  nurseries  and  orchards,  made  a 
verbal  report  of  the  work  accomplished  and  in  pn^ress  in  his  division  of 
the  department.  The  secretary  supplemented  the  report  of  the  chief 
inspector  by  explanations  relative  to  the  policy  being  pursued  in  conduct- 
ing the  work. 

Mr.  Stuckey  moved  that  the  matter  of  prosecutions  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  regard  to  treatment  of  orchards,  be  referred  to 
Mr.  Wm,  Miller  and  the  secretary,  with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Sandles  submitted  the  following  which  was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  To  preserve  the  dignity  and  importance  of  Ohio  among 
the  states  of  the  union  and  the  countries  of  the  world,  it  is  esstotial  that 
there  be  displayed  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  1904,  a  representative  exhibit  of  the  great  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and 

"Whereas,  The  Ohio  commission,  of  which  Hon.  S.  B,  Rankin  is  the 
executive  commissioner,  has  made  no  provision  for  such  an  exhibit,  but 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  done,  could  funds  sufficient  be 
made  available  for  the  expense,  the  state  appropriation  already  made  and 
to  be  expended  by  said  commission  being  wholly  required  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  building  on  the  St.  Louis  grounds,  and  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests,  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  any  action  that  may  be  taken  by  the  Ohio  com- 
mission, or  guarantee  of  expense  made  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  installing 
and  maintaining  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  1904,  a  credit- 
able and  representative  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Ohio, 
will  receive  the  hearty  support  of  this  board,  as  well  as  its  influence  in  the 
matter  of  securing  an  appropriation  to  reimburse  for  any  funds  so  ad- 
vanced by  said  commission," 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  Miller  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  forthcoming 
state  fair  the  members  of  the  board  be  empowered  to  appoint  the  neces- 
sary expert  judges  for  their  respective  exhibition  departments. 

Mr.  Calvert  stated  that  Mr.  Cobb  Gavitt,  an  exhibitor  at  the  fair, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  on  the  grounds  quantities  of  cider  which 
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he  dealt  out  promiscuously,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the  secretary 
write  Mr.  Gavitt  requesting  him  to  discontinue  the  practice. 

Mr.  Stuckey  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  referring  the  matter  to 
the  member  in  charge  of  the  horse  department.  The  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  whereupon  the  original  motion  as  amended,  prevailed. 

On  request  of  the  president,  the  members  made  report  of  progress 
in  their  respective  departments  of  the  fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  member  in  diarge  of  the  seventh 
department  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  proper  decoration  of  the 
building. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  permanent  mineral  exhibit  of  the  state 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  president  made  report  of  his  conference  with  Hon.  Wm.  J. 
Bryan  relative  to  visiting  the  fair  of  the  present  year,  stating  that  the 
gentleman  looked  favorably  upon  the  matter,  but  suggested  a  further 
conference  in  August  when  he  would  know  more  definitely  concerning 
his  engagements. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  Wooster,  O.,  June  l8 
and  19. 

WoosTEB,  0.,  June  19,  1903, 

8  o'clock,  a,  m. 
The  board  was  called  together  by   President  Cromley.     Members 
all  present  except  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Ganson. 

The  secretary  reported  the  work  completed  and  in  progress  on  the 
state  fair  grounds,  also  the  status  of  insurance  on  buildings,  whereupon 
an  adjournment  was  taken  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

Admikistration  Building, 

State  Fair  Grounds, 
Columbus,  0.,  Aug.  29,  1903. 

The  board  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  call  of  President  Cromley; 
members  present,  Messrs.  Cromley,  Baldwin,  Stuckey,  Miller,  Calvert, 
Ganson  and  Hinsdale. 

Assistant  Secretary  J,  W,  Fleming,  was  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  board, 
which  were  approved. 

President  T.  E.  Cromley  reported  for  the  special  ccmunittee  which 
was  authorized  by  the  board  to  appoint  a  chief  of  police  for  the  State 
Fair  of  1903,  and  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  J.  Mahoney. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuckey   the  appointment  was  approved. 

Mr.  Cromley  made  detailed  report  for  the  special  ctmimittee  appointed 
by  the  board  (T.  E.  Cromley,  J.  L.  Carpenter  and  W.  W.  Miller)  to  invite 
PVesident  Roosevelt,  W,  J.  Bryan,  and  other  representatives  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  country,  to  be  present  at,  and  take  part  in 
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the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Ohio  during  the  State  Fair  of  1903. 
Mr.  Cromley  reported  that  Hon.  Wl-  J.  Bryan  had  accepted  the  invitation 
and  would  be  present  Wednesday,  September  2,  butt  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  extended  by  the  committee, 
but  that  he  was  so  interested  in  the  work  of  the  board  that  he  would  send 
a  special  representative  in  the  person  of  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury.  He  reported  further  that  invitations 
to  attend  the  fair  had  been  accepted  by  Senator  M.  A.  Hanna,  Colonel 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  General  Charles  Dick,  Governor  George  K.  Nash, 
Hon.  John  H.  Clarke,  candidate  for  election  as  United  Stated  Senator, 
and  others,  and  that  programs  had  been  arranged  for  holding  meetings 
on  Wednesday,  September  2,  and  Friday,  September  4;  the  first  to 
to  be  presided  over  by  Governor  Nash,  the  second  by  Hon.  Lawrence 
T.  Neal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuckey,  the  action'of  the  committee  was  heartily 
approved  by  the  board. 

Secretary  Miller  made  detailed  report  of  all  improvements  made  on 
fair  ground  buildings,  preparatory  to  the  holding  of  the  State  Fair  of 
1903.  Oji  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  the  report  of  the  secretary  and  the 
work  done  by  him  were  approved. 

Secretary  Miller  suggested  the  importance  of  constructing  large  cis- 
terns on  different  parts  of  the  state  fair  grounds  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  against  fire.  On  motion  of  Mr,  Ganson,  the  location 
and  building  of  cisterns  was  referred  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
board  with  power  to  act. 

The  secretary  stated  that  The  Ohio  Fuel  Supply  Company,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  had  made  application  for  permission  to  lay  gas  mains  in  the 
street  along  the  south  front  of  the  state  fair  grounds,  fifteen  feet  from 
the  fence,  from  the  southeast  to  the  southwest  corners  of  said  grounds, 
thence  along  the  strip  of  land  lying  on  the  west  border  of  the  fair 
grounds  and  between  the  fences  maintained  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  The  C,  C,  C,  &  St.  L,  Railroad  Company,  to  a  point  about 
fifty  feet  north  of  the  "Big  Four"  station  on  west  side  of  fair  grounds. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Ganson  the  matter  of  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Ohio 
Fuel  Supply'  Company  was  referred  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  they  were  authorized  to  act  for,  and  in  behalf  of  the  board. 

The  secretary  reported  that  some  of  the  concessionaries  holding  din- 
ing and  lunch  privileges  during  the  state  fair  had  complained  that  meal 
tickets  issued  by  the  board  were  used  in  securing  meals  from  parties  not 
holding  concessions  from  the  board,  and  living  outside  of,  and  adjacent 
to,  the  fair  grounds.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Calvert,  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  pay  for,  and  redeem,  meal  tickets  issued  by  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  when  issued  to,  and  presented 
by,  the  concessionaries  having  meal  and  lunch  privileges  on  the  state 
fair  grounds,  and  to  no  others. 

At  12  o'clock,  m.,  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of,  the 
president.  ^OQt^lc 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus,   Sqjtember  22,    1903. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  call.  President  Cromley  in  the  chair  and 
all  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  with  slight  cor- 
rection, approved. 

The  treasurer  submitted  a  financial  statement  for  the  year,  up  to 
September  22,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ganson,  was  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  secretary  presented  a  communication  from  Mr.  Chas.  Stuckey, 
urging  the  permission  of  the  board  to  allow  cattle  sales  to  be  held  on  the 
state  fair  grounds  during  the  year, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Stuckey  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  notify 
Mr.  Chas.  Stuckey  that  the  board  declined  to  permit  cattle  sales  on  the 
state  fair  grounds  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  his  communication. 
The  motion  prevailed,  Mr.  Ganson  in  the  negative. 

The  secretary  called  attenticm  to  the  insurance  on  fair  ground  build- 
ings that  would  soon  expire,  reporting  that  since  the  placing  of  present  in- 
surance there  had  been  an  increase  in  rate  of  25  per  cent,  and  suggested 
that  a  re-inspection  of  the  property  be  requested,  believing  a  special  rate 
was  warranted  for  the  class  of  property  to  be  insured. 

Mr.  Ganson  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  secretary  with 
authority  to  re-insure  as  the  policies  expire,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  president  and  secretary  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of 
allowing  the  Ohio  Fuel  and  Supply  Co.  to  lay  gas  pipes  across  the  fair 
grounds,  reported  that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  under  which  said 
company  is  granted  the  right,  the  board  securing  two  taps  for  use  of  gas 
at  regulation  prices,  meters  and  regulators  to  be  furnished  free,  and  also 
the  payment  to  the  board  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The  contract 
was  read,  whereupon  Mr.  Baldwin  moved  that  it  be  approved,  which 
motion  prevailed. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  construction  of  cisterns  on 
the  fair  grounds,  made  a  partial  report,  and,  on  motion,  was  continued. 

On  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  1 :30  p.  m. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  board  re-convened. 

The  standing  commitee  on  farmers'  institutes  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report: 

Columbus,  O.,  September  22,  1903. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Gentlemen  : — 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  your  Fanners'  Institute  committee, 
met  at  the  department  of  agriculture  yesterday,  the  21st  instant,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  applications  for  farmers'  institutes  to  be  held  under 
the  management  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  coming  insti- 
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tute  season.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  petitions,  reports  and 
communications,  we  recommend  that  institutes  be  established  at  the  fol- 
lowing named  places  for. the  season  of  1903-1904,  specific  dates  for  the 
same  to  be  fixed  by  Secretary  Miller;  ' 


County  and  Town. 

County  and  Town. 

County  and  Town. 

ADAMS— 

CARROLL- 

DELAWARE— 

Cherryfork, 

Oarrollton, 

Delaware, 

Peebles. 

Magnolia. 

Sunbury. 

Wamaley. 

CHAMPAIGN- 

ERIE— 

ALMiN— 

MlngD. 

Berlin  Heights, 

WeBtTlIle. 

Castalla, 

DelphoB. 
Herring. 
Spencerrllle. 

CLARK— 
Catawba, 
New  Carlisle. 

Milan. 
rAIHFIBLD— 

ASHLAND— 

Pltcbln, 

Amanda, 

LoudonvlUe, 

Tremont  City. 

Basil. 

Nova. 

Carroll, 

CLERMONT— 

Pleasantvllle. 

ASHTABULA— 

Laurel. 

Andover, 

OwensTllIe. 

FAYETTE— 

Genera, 

CLINTON— 

Goodhope. 

Orwell, 
Plerpont. 

Blancheater, 
Wilmington. 

JeOeraouvllle. 
FRANKLIN— 

ATHBN8- 

COLUMBIANA— 

Groveport. 

Albany, 

Hllliard, 

AmesTille, 

Lisbon, 

Pleasant  Comers, 

Ath«nB, 

New  Waterford. 

Westeryille. 

CoolTllIe. 

COSHOCTON— 

AUGLAIZE— 

Tiverton. 

FULTON— 

Buckland, 

West  Lafayette. 

Delta. 

Crlderavllle, 

CRAWFORD— 

W&useon. 

UnlopoliB. 

Bucyrua, 

GALLIA- 

BELMONT— 
BaraeBTllle. 

Gallon, 

New  Waahlngton. 

Kyger, 
Thurman. 

Goleraln. 

CUYAHOGA— 

Lloydsvllle, 

Boclld. 

GEAUGA— 

MorrUtown. 

Olmatead  Falls, 
Strongsvllle. 

Burton. 

BROWN— 

WarrenBTllle. 

GRBBNB— 

rayettevlUe, 

DARKB— 

Alpha, 

Mt.  Orab, 

Arcanum. 

Cedarvllle, 

Russelvflle. 

Gettysburg, 

Jamestown. 

BUTLER— 

New  Madison, 

GUERNSEY— 

Monroe, 

Versailles. 

Antrim, 

Oxfora. 

DEFIANCE— 

Cambridge, 

Rnss. 

Defiance, 

Cumberland. 

Sevenmile. 

HlcksTlUe. 

Quaker  City. 
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County  and  Town. 

County  and  Town. 

County  and  Town. 

HAMILTON— 

LAWREaJCE— 

MONTGOMERY— 

Blueaah, 

Labelle, 

Brookville, 

Harrison. 

Rockwood, 

CentervlUe, 

Mt.  Healthy, 

Wllgus. 

Qermantowu, 

Newtown. 

LICKING— 

Vandalla. 

HANCOCK— 

Alexandria, 

MORGAN— 

Arcadia, 

Brownsville, 

Chesterhtll. 

McComb, 

Croton. 

Malta. 

Mt.   Blanchard, 

Jersey. 

MORROW— 

RnwBon. 

LOGIAN— 

CheoterTllle. 

HARDIN— 

Ada, 

Belief ontalne. 

Rusbsylvanla. 

Schauck. 
MUSKINGUM. 

Forest 

LORAIN— 

Gaysport, 

Copopa, 

New  Concord, 

HARRISON— 

North  Rldgevllle, 

R(x  Mills. 

Freeport. 

Rochester. 

Rosevllle. 

HENRY- 

LUCAS- 

NOBLE- 

Deshler. 

Sharon. 

Malinta. 

Rlchfleld  Center, 

OTTAWA— 

HIGHLAND— 

Sylvanla, 

Elmore, 

Buford, 

Whltehouae. 

Port  Clinton. 

LeoBburg, 

MADISON— 

PAULDING— 

Lynchburg. 

London, 

Havlland, 

HOCKINQ— 

West  JeflersDU. 

Oak  wood. 

LaurfllTllle, 

MAHONING— 

PERRY- 

Logan. 

Berlin  Center, 

Glenford, 

Canfleld, 

Sayre, 

HOLMES— 

North  Jackson. 

Unity. 

HolmeBvllle. 

North  Lima. 

PICKAWAY— 

KlUbuck. 

MARION— 

Ashvllle. 

HURON— 

Caledonia, 

Tarlton, 

Baat  Townaend, 

Marlon. 

Monroevtlle, 

MEDINA— 

PIKE— 

North  Falrfleld. 

-  Chatham, 

Idaho, 

JACKSON— 

Sharon  Center. 

Plketon. 

Cambfl, 

MEIGS— 

PORTAGE— 

Cove, 

Garrettsvllle, 

Jackson. 

Dyesvllle, 

Randolph. 

Racine. 

PREBLE^— 

JEFFERSON— 

Camden, 

Mt.  Pleasant, 

MERCER— 

Eldorado. 

Richmond, 

Fort  Recovery. 

PUTNAM— 

Smlthfleld. 

Neptane. 

Lelpslc, 

MIAMI- 

Ottawa, 

KNOX— 

Bethel. 

Rimer. 

Democracy, 
Esto. 

Plqua, 

RICHLAND— 

Troy, 

Adarlo, 

West  Milton. 

Beimile. 

P^nesvllle, 

MONROE— 

Butler, 

WlUoughby. 

BeallsTlIle. 

Lucas,   c.nno 

County  and  Town. 


Balnbridge, 
PranUort, 
KlngBton, 
Soutb  Salem. 

SANDUSKY— 
Bellevue, 
Clyde, 
Fremont 

SCIOTO— 
Haverhill, 
Mt.  Joy, 
Scioto. 

SENECA— 
Bloom  ville, 
Foetoria, 
Greeuepring, 
Tiffin. 
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susmiT— 

Ghent, 
NimlBlla, 

North  Springfield, 
Weat  Elchfleld. 

TRUMBULL— 
Churchill, 
Fowler, 
Meaopo  lamia, 
Newton  Falls. 

TUSCARAWAS— 
Baltic. 

Qnadenhutten, 
New  Philadelphia, 
Strasburg. 

UNION— 
Maryevllle, 
Richwood. 

VAN  WERT— 
Convoy, 
Van  Wert. 
Venedocla. 


County  and  Town. 
VINTON— 
New  Plymouth. 

WARREN— 
Morrow, 
WayneevlUe, 

WASHINGTON— 
Bartlett, 
Lowell, 
Watertown. 

WAYNE— 
Creston, 
Lattasburg, 
Wooster. 

WILLIAMS— 
Mnntpeller, 
Weet  Unity. 

WOOD— 
Bloom  date. 
Bowling  Qreen, 
Prairl«  Depot, 
Tontogany. 

WYANDOT— 
Carey, 
Upper  Sanduaky. 


Jackson  Center, 
Sidney. 

STARK— 
Alliance, 
Canal  Fulton, 
MarlboTv, 
New  Berlin. 

We  further  recommend  the  appointment  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen  to  serve  as  lecturers  at  the  various  institutes  to  be  held  under 
the  management  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Allen,  P.  L..  Kinsman,  Trumbull  county. 
Baldwin,  S.  J.,  Tallmadge,  Summit  county. 
Begg,  John,  Columbus  Grove.  Putnam  county. 
Brigham,  J.  8.,  Bowling  Green.  Wood  county. 
Chamberlain,  W.  I.,  Hudson.  Summit  county. 
Cook,  Wm.  M.,  Camden.  Preble  county. 
Derthlck.  F.  A.,  Mantua,  portage  county. 
Doble,  J.Al.,  Outman.  Auglaize  county. 
Dunlap,  R.  W.,  Kingston.  Ross  county. 
Famaworth.  W.  O..  WatervlUe,  Lucas  county. 
Goddard,  L.  H.,  Washington  C.  H„  Fayette  county. 
Gordon,  J.  P..  Jamestown,  Greene  county. 
Houskeeper,  G.  C.  Bowling  Green.  Wood  county. 
I^ylin,  T.  C,  Norwalk,  Huron  county. 
Mclntire,  Cbas,,  Chan dlersvl lie,  Muskingum  county. 
Miller,  H.  P.,  Sunbury,  Delaware  county. 
Montgomery,  Cary  W.,  Licking  county. 
Rathbnn,  Rei,  Springfield,  Clark  county. 
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Roudebuah,  Dowell,  Nicbolavflle,  Clermont  county. 
Scott,  Oeo.  E.,  Ut.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county. 
Sbawver,  John  L.,  Bellefont&lne,  Log&n  county. 
Snyder,  E.  P.,  MonroeTllle,  Huron  county. 
Spencer,  L.  G.,  Nutwood,  Trumbul]  county. 
Strode,  B.  E.,  'Westland,  Morgan  county. 
Thomas,  M.  C,  Mingo,  Champaign  county. 
Wagner,  C.  R.,  WilllamBtown,  Hancock  county. 
Wallace,  R.  H.,  CbiUicothe,  Robs  county. 
White,  A.  L.,  Norwich,  Muskingum  county. 
WhiU,  R.  T.,  Chandlersvllle,  Muskingum  county. 
Wing,  J.  E.,  Mechanlcsburg,  Champaign  county. 

T.  B.  Cromley,      ^ 

R.  O.  Hinsdale,      l-Committee. 

Wm.  Miller,  J 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ganson,  the  report  was  adc^ted. 

The  secretary  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  board,  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  State  Normal  Institute  for  the  instruction  and  edu- 
cation of  institute  lecturers.  Letters  on  the  subject  were  read  from  F.  E. 
Dawley,  the  New  York  director  of  institutes,  and  from  G.  C.  Creehnan, 
the  director  of  institutes  at  Toronto.  The  subject  was  very  generally 
discussed,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

Dr.  Paul  Fischer  appeared  before  the  board  and  made  a  verbal 
report  of  his  work  as  veterinarian  to  the  state  board  of  live  stock  com- 
missioners, citing  the  cases  of  outbreak  of  diseases  amcmg  domestic  ani- 
mals and  the  steps  taken  to  suppress  and  eradicate  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  president. 

Sherman  House, 

Chicago,  Ills., 
Monday,  November  30,  7:30  p.  m.,  1903, 
The  board  met  pursuant  to  call.  President  Cromley  in  the  chair  and 
all  members  present  except  Mr.  J.  L.  Carpenter,  who  was  absent  by  reason 
of  sickness  in  his  family. 

The  president  requested  the  secretary  to  present  any  memoranda  of 
business  he  might  have  to  bring  before  the  board.  The  following  was 
presented : 

"Van  Wert,  O.,  November  30,  1903. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio : 

Gentlemen: — Owing  to  the  fact  of  having  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  76th  general  assembly  of  Ohio^  I  herewith  tender  my  resignation 
as  a  member  of  your  honorable  body.  Said  resignation  to  take  effect 
January  ist,  1904. 

Respectfully, 
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Mr,  Ganson  moved  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stuckey  be  accepted. 
The  members  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Stuckey 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  and  while  regretting  his  severance  of  member- 
ship, congratulated  him  on  his  election  to  the  general  assembly ;  thereupon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Ganson  was  agreed  to. 

The  secretary  reported  the  insurance  placed  on  state  fair  ground 
buildings,  as  per  instructions  of  the  board ;  settlement  with  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  contract  for  holding  state  fair  of  1901,  and 
agreeable  to  action  of  the  board  taken  January  28,  1902. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ganson,  the  action  of  the  secretary  in  these  several 
matters  was  approved. 

On  motion_of  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  B.  P.  Baldwin  was  delegated  to 
represent  the  board  in  the  meeting  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  to  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  December  2,  und  the  assistant 
secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  proper  credentials. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  certain  buildings  and  improvements 
that  were  still  very  much  needed  on  the  state  fair  grounds.  The  matters 
were  very  fully  discussed,  whereupon  Mr.  Ganson  moved  that  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  be  directed  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  required  to  make  the  needed  additions  and  improve- 
ments, and  request  the  incoming  general  assembly  to  make  a  direct  ap- 
propriation of  the  amount.     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Columbus,  January  il,  1904. 

7:30  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  call,  members  all  present  except  Presi- 
dent Cromley  and  Mr.  Sandles,  Vice-President  Baldwin  occupied  the 
chair.     The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  assistant  secretary  presented  a  statement  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions for  the  year  1903,  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  thereupon,  as  member  of 
the  auditing  committee,  submitted  the  report  of  that  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  financial  statement  was  approved  and 
the  report  of  the  auditing  committee  adopted,  and  both  ordered  to  be 
read  at  the  annual  meeting,  January  14,  and  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  meeting. 

The  board  having  learned  with  very  deep  regret  of  the  illness  of 
President  T,  E.  Cromley,  preventing  his  participation  in  this  and  the 
annual  meetings,  and  also  of  the  illness  of  Ex-President  A.  H.  Kling, 
directed  that  the  secretary  address  a  communication  to  each  of  the  gen- 
tlemen expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  board  and  its  hope  for  their 
speedy  recovery. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Calvert,  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  president.  _^ 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 

4:30  p.  m.,  January  12. 

The  board  convened  at  the  call  of  the  president,  Mr,  S,  B,  Rankin 
and  Mr,  Wm.  F.  Burdell,  of  the  Ohio  commission,  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  met  with  the  board  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  exhibits 
from  Ohio  to  represent  agriculture  and  the  allied  interests. 

Mr.  Burdell  explained  the  position  of  the  Ohio  commission  regarding 
its  duties  and  powers,  stating  that  if  state  collective  exhibits  were  secured, 
some  further  provision  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  general  assembly. 
Mr.  Rankin  stated  that  he  desired  very  much  that  exhibits  should  be  made 
and  believed  the  general  assembly  would  provide  the  necessary  means  if 
requested  to  do  so. 

After  the  gentlemen  from  the  Ohio  commission  had  retired,  Mr. 
Famsworth,  representing  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  presented  a  petition  frwn  'said  committee  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  "division  of  horticulture"  in  the  state  department  of 
agriculture. 

On  motion,  the  petition  was  ordered  placed  on  file  to  be  called  up  on 
request  of  Mr,  Wm,  Miller. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

January  14,  7 :30  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  1903,  was  convened  for  the  trans- 
action of  any  unfinished  business  that  might  be  necessary  prior  to  the 
organization  for  1904. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  were  read  and  approved, 

Mr.  Carpenter  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  retirii^  members  of  the 
board.  Hon.  J.  S.  Stuckey,  who  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  and  Mr,  B,  P.  Baldwin,  who  had  declined  to  become  a 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  board  as  members  who  had  been  faithful 
workers  and  most  courteous  gentlemen,  performing  every  duty  devolving 
upon  them;  gentlemen  whose  judgment  in  the  affairs  of  the  board  had 
always  been  sound  and  whose  advice  and  fellowship  he  had  always  highly 
appreciated.  Mr,  Carpenter  while  regretting  the  severance  of  these 
c^cial  relations  with  the  retiring  members,  rejoiced  that  friendship  and 
fellowship  would  continue  unbroken  and  be  ever  highly  prized. 

Mr.  Hinsdale,  Mr.  Ganson,  Secretary  Miller  and  others  of  the  board 
gave  similar  expressions  of  high  regard  for  the  retiring  members,  Mr. 
Stuckey  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Stuckey  was  not  present,  Mr.  Baldwin  responded  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  commendation  and  friendship,  closing  his  remarks  by  assur- 
ances of  his  continued  interest  and  aid  in  the  work  of  the  board  and  the 
agricultural  department. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ganson,  the  board  adjourned. 

attest:  W.  W,  Miller,  Secretary, 

J.  W.  Fleming,  Assistant  Secretary.  ,  , 
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CROP  AND  LIVE  STOCK  STATISTICS 


AS  BSimATBD  BY  THE 


Ohio  Department  of  Agrieulture 

Prom  Returns  Received  from  ite  Corps  of  Regular 

TowDship  Crop  Correepondents  Daring 

the  Season  of  1903. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  its  system  of  crop  and  live 
stock  reporting,  provides  for  a  report  each  month,  based  on  information 
received  from  a  regular  corps  of  correspondents  representing  the  several 
townships  of  the  State. 

The  object  of  the  monthly  reports  is  to  furnish  to  farmers  and  others 
interested,  estimates  of  area  and  the  condition  and  growth  of  crops  from 
the  planting  to  the  harvest,  with  a  final  estimate  of  total  product  in  bush- 
els, tons  or  pounds ;  also  the  numbers  and  condition  of  live  stock. 

The  information  contained  in  these  monthly  reports  comes  at  a  time  to 
make  it  of  practical  value  to  the  farmer  in  determining  the  disposition  of 
his  several  crops  and  the  distribution  of  his  land  to  following  crc^s.  The 
reports  are  simply  plain  facts,  as  received  from  the  correspondents,  their 
figures  being  averaged  for  each  township  and  county  and  for  the  State, 
with  such  conclusions  in  final  outcome  as  are  warranted  by  the  estimates 
given. 

Published  herein  are  such  of  the  monthly  cr<qj  reports  as  have  refer- 
ence to  acreage  or  bushels  figured  out  in  total.  The  collection,  tabulation, 
computation  of  results,  publication  and  distribution  of  the  monthly  crop 
reports  involve  a  great  deal  of  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  Department, 
and  some  expense  to  the  State,  but  the  work  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
agricultural  interests  and  to  the  people  in  general  and  the  expense  involved 
-  is  very  slight  compared  to  benefits  derived. 

Following  the  monthly  crop  reports  will  be  found  tables  showing 
wheat  and  corn  production,  from  1850  to  1903,  inclusive,  with  range  of 
price  and  average  price,  and  the  same  by  series  of  ten  years ;  also  produc- 
tion and  prices  of  other  crops. 

Following  these  tables  are  given  the  agricultural  statistics  for  the  pre- 
vious year  as  returned  to  the  Department  by  the  county  auditors,  and  are 
valuable  as  matters  of  references  or  f<M'  purposes  of  comparison. 
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OHIO   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 


Condition  of  Wheat  and  Distribution  of  Live  Stock, 
March  J,  1903. 


The  estimated  condition  of  wlieat,  as  averaged  from  returns  received  from 
the  regular  township  crop  correBpondents,  is  shown  in  the  following  report, 
which  also  shows  the  distribution  of  the  different  breeds  of  live  stock: 
WHEAT— Condition  compared  with  an  average 94     per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP: 

Merinos  B-93 

Grade  Merinoa    13.64 

Delaine  Merinos  3.T9 

Grade  Delaine  Merinos 6.S1 

French  Merinos  56 

Grade  French  Merinos   83 

Cotswolda 3.09 

Grade  Cotawolds    3.32 

Oxford    Downs   1.28 

Grade  Oxford  Downs 1.B6 

Shropshire  Downs   7.83 

Grade  Shropshire  Downs  12.67 

Hampshire  Downs  25 

Grade  Hampshire  Downs 28 

South  Downs   4.33 

Grade   South    Downs    4.B6 

Llncolns  16 

Grade  Llncolns  , 16 

Lelcesters  22 

Grade  Lelcesters  49 

Dorset  Homed 21 

Grade  Dorset  Horned   21 

Other  Pure  Breeds  49 

Grades  of  Other  Pure  Breeds 1.34 

Mixed  Bloods    26.00 
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CONDITION   OF  WHEAT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF   LIVE  STOCK. 

NUMBER  OP  STALLIONS  RBPOBTHD  FROM  682  TOWNSHIPS: 

Tborougbbreds  (Running  Horsea)  98 

TrotUng  Stock   643 

French  Draft 456 

Bngllah   Draft    269 

Other  Pure  Breeds   205 

Unknown  Breeding  634 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE: 

Sborttioms  18.35  per  « 

Devons  62 

Herefords  1,71 

Polled   Durbame 2.00 

Aberdeen-Angus    1.56 

Red   Polls    1.99 

Galloways    24 

Jerseys    11.94 

Quemseys   36 

HolstelUB    ...; 4.07 

Polled  Jerseys   32 

Other  Pure  Breeds  1.77 

Grades  33.78 

Natives  21.39 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BREEDS  OF  SWINE; 

Berksblres    10.42  per  cent 

Poland  Chinas   36.24  " 

Chester  Whites    14.81  " 

Du roc  Jerseys 6.46  ," 

Victorias  20  " 

Snffolks 39  " 

Yorkshires 71  " 


Reports  from  most  of  the  counties  indicate  that  wheat  had  ample  snow  pro- 
tection daring  the  extremely  cold  weather  that  occurred  in  February,  and  conse- 
quently the  plants  have  suffered  but  little  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
A  gain  of  one  point  Is  shown  since  January  1,  this  being  32  points  higher  than 
wheat  condition  as  reported  March  1,  1902.  A  few  correspondents  report  some 
e  to  wheat  by  fly  and  grub. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  is  generally  reported  in  good  condition. 
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<^Fioiu.  Repobt  of  tbb  Ohio  Dbfabtuent  of  Aoiucultube  or  thx  CoNitiTBMf  or 
Wheat  mo  the  Distbibution  of  Lite  Stock,  Mabch  1, 1903. 
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CONDITION  OF  WHEAT  AHD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UVE  STOCK. 
OrrivuL  JUaan  or  tei;  I^i-artiieht  w  Aqkiuultdbc,  Bto. — Continued. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

T  or  THE  ElBPABTiiEiTT  OF  AoBicoLTDBE,  Etc. — Continued. 
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CONDITION   OF  WHEAT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF   LIVE  STOCK.  25 

OnriCLU.  BiTOBT  of  tbx  Depastueht  of  Agbicultube,  E^. — Continued. 


Per  cent,  of  t)i«  dlSerent  breeds  of  abeep. 
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AGRICULTDRAL  BEFORT. 
Official  Ripoiit  c»  the  Dbpabtmekt  of  aqbioulturk,  Etc. — Continued. 
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CONDITION   OF  WHEAT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF   LIVE  STOCK,  27 

Officiai.  Rei>obt  or  the  Dbpabtuent  or  Aobicultubx,  Etc. — Continued. 


Per  cent,  of  the  different  breeds  nt  abeep. 
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Official  Repobt  of  the  Dkpabtmbrt  op  Agricdlture,  E>tc. — Continued. 
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CONDITION   OF   WHEAT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF   LIVE  STOCK,  29 

OmoiAL  RxroBT  or  the  Department  of  Aokioultubk,  etc. — Continued. 


Per  cent  of  tbe  different  breeds  of  Bbeep. 
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AGRICXJLTURAL  REPORT. 

THs  Depabtmekt  of  Agbicdltube,  Etc, — Continued. 
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CONDITION   OF  WHEAT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF   LIVE  STOCK.  31 

Ovriciu.  Refobi  of  the  Darutntxm  of  AaBicin.TUBE,  Etrc. — Continued. 
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OfFiciAi.  Repubt  oi-  THK  Defabtue»t  or  AaRio<Ti.TUU,  Etc, — Continued. 
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CONDITION   OF  WHEAT  AND  DISTRIBUTION   OF   LIVE  STOCK,  33 

Omtuu.  RxpOBr  or  the  Depabtmeht  of  Aqbicultubb,  Etc. — Continued. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
Dkpabticiekt  or  Aohcultdbe,  Etc. — Continued. 
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OFFICIAL  Hkpobt  of  tuk  Department  or  Ageioui-tube,  Btc. — Contliiued. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
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Officiai.  Rspom'  of  the  Depabtuekt  of  Agrioultube,  Etc. — Concluded. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

OHIO   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 


Acreage  and  Condition  of  Oops  and  Losses  to  Live  Stocky 
May  I,  1903. 


The  following  report  represents  the  estimated  area  and  condition  of 
the  crops  named,  as  based  upon  the  returns  received  from  the  regular 
township  crop  correspondents  of  the  department,  every  county  and  nearly 
every  township  of  the  State  beinj;  represented  in  the  returns : 

WHEAT — Condition  compared  with  an  average 94  per  cent 

SPRING  BARLEY— Acres  sown  compared  with  laat 

year   76 

WINTER    BARLET— CondtUon   compared   with    an 

average   90        " 

BARLEY— TOTAI,  AREA— 

Sown  last  fall 33        " 

Sown  this  spring  67        " 

RYE — Condition  compared  with  an  average 93        " 

OATS— Area  for  1902 1.1 68,940  ocrea 

"        Ares  sown  this  Tear  compared  with  190S 89  per  cent 

"         Estimated  area  for  the  harvest  of  1903. 1,037,811  acres 

WHEAT— Damage  by  Heaalan  fly 2  per  cent 

"  Damage  by  other  Insects 1        " 

CLOVER— Average  date  of  seeding Mar.  26 

Acre^e  sown  compared  with  last  year 92  per  cent 

HORSES— Losses  during  winter  and  spring 1        " 

CATTLE — Losses  during  winter  and  spring 2        " 

SHEEP — Losses  during  winter  and  spring S        " 

HOGS— Losses  during  winter  and  spring S        " 

BERRIES — Prospect  compared  with  an  average....  62 

While  the  condition  of  the  growing  wheat  crop  is  generally  good, 
there  is  a  decline  of  two  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  estimated  condi- 
tion April  first.  Cold  and  wet  weather  during  the  month,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  freezing  weather  tiic  early  part  of  the  month,  have  undoubtedly 
resulted  in  some  damage  to  wheat,  but  the  figures  indicate  that  the  extent 
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ACBEAGE  AND  CONDITION  OF  CROPS  AND  LOSSES  TO  LIVE  STOCK.        39 

of  damage  does  not  seem  to  be  great  at  this  time,  although  further  re- 
duction in  condition  may  become  apparent  as  the  season  advances. 
Should  the  present  estimate  be  maintained,  a  high  average  product  per 
acre  will  result  on  an  area  slightly  less  than  last  year.  Last  year's  total 
wheat  product  in  Ohio  was  39462,355  bushels,  according  to  estimates 
made  from  actual  threshing  throughout  the  State,  and  should  no  further 
damage  be  shown  to  the  present  crop,  the  next  harvest  ought  to  result  in 
a  product  equally  good,  or  better  than  last  year's.  The  present  condition 
of  wheat  shows  considerably  higher,  as  compared  with  a  full  average, 
than  did  the  crop  of  last  year  at  this  time.  The  plant  has  attained  large 
growth,  and  except  where  checked  and  discolored  by  frost,  is  strong  and 
vigorous.'  The  further  exception  is  limited  to  a  few  localities  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  and  to  some  fields  that  were  washed  out  by  the  high 
waters,  but  these  have  no  great  bearing  on  the  general  average  for  the 
State. 

Heavy  rains  during  the  month  very  greatly  retarded  plowing,  A 
great  deal  of  com  ground  is  yet  to  plow.  On  account  of  not  being  able  to 
plow  and  prepare  for  seeding,  the  area  of  oats,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
will  be  considerably  reduced.  It  is  estimated  that  the  shortage  will 
amount  to  about  130,000  acres.  The  area  abandoned  for  oats  will  tend  to 
increase  the  area  of  com  and  potatoes. 

Winter  barley  and  rye  show  fairly  good  condition.  Pastures  are 
good  and  all  live  stock  are  in  average  condition,  having  wintered  well. 
The  losses  to  horses  and  cattle  during  winter  were  very  slight,  and  only 
about  the  usual  loss  to  sheep  and  ht^s.  Some  localities  continue  to  report 
hog  cholera. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT 


OHIO    DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 


Area  and  Condttion  of  Wheat,  Com  and  Potatoes  and  the 
Gmdition  of  other  Crops,  July  I,  (903. 


The  following  report  presents  the  area  of  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  as 
compared  with  the  areas  of  last  year.  Condition  is  by  comparison  with  a 
full  average  condition.  The  estimates  have  been  carefully  worked  out 
from  the  returns  received  from  the  regular  township  crop  correspondents 
of  the  Department : 

WHEAT— Eatlmated  area  lor  the  harvest 2,073,010  acres 

WHEIAT — Condition  compared  with  an  average 84  per  cent. 

BARLEjT— Condition  compared  with  an  averaee 81  per   cent 

RTE — Condition  compared  with  an  average S7  per   cent. 

OATS — Condition  compared  with  an  average 82  per  cent 

CORN— Area  In  1902 3,171,810  acres 

CORN — Area  this  rear  compared  with  1902 62.38  per  cent 

CORN— Total  estimated  area  for  1903 2,930,044  acres 

CORN — Condition  compared  with  an  average 74  per  cent. 

CORN — Damage  hy  cut  worm 3  per  cent 

CORN — Dam^e   by   white  grub 2  per  cent 

CLOVER — Damage  by  white  grub 2  per  cent 

POTATOES— Area  In    1902 114,674  acres 

POTATOES — Area  planted  thle  year  compared  with  1902.  97  per  cent 

POTATOES— Estimated  area  for  1903 110,847  acres 

POTATOES— Condition  compared  with  an  average 89  per   cent 

TOBACCO — Acreage  compared  with  last  year 84  per   cent 

TIMOTHY — Condition  compared  with  an  average 79  per  cent 

PASTURES —Condition  compared  with  an  average..     ..  95  per  cent 

HORSES — Condition  compared  with  an  average 95  per  cent 

COLTS — Number  compared  with  an  average 90  per  cent 

CATTLE — Condition  compared  with  an  average 97  per  cant 

CALVES — Number  compared  with  an  average 94  per  cent 

WOOLf— Clip  compared  with  last  year ', 92  per  cent 
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In  Southern  Ohio  the  wheat  is  about  all  cut,  and  throughout  the  State 
the  work  of  harvesting  is  in  active  progress.  The  area  seeded  last  fall  was 
estimated  at  2,082,846 'acres.  Of  this  area  only  about  nine  thousand  acres 
was  estimated  to  have  been  plowed  up  this  spring,  some  on  account  of  be- 
ing winter  killed  but  mostly  by  being  flooded  out,  thus  leaving  for  the  har- 
vest, the  area  as  noted  in  this  report,  2,073,010  acres. 

It  has  been  evident  for  the  past  two  months  that  the  wheat  prospect 
was  gradually  declining,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  May  ist  the  es- 
timated wheat  condition  was  94  per  cent,  of  an  average.  On  June  ist  it 
showed  89  per  cent.,and  on  July  ist,as  the  crop  is  being  harvested,  the  es- 
timate is  84  per  cent.  Some  few  correspondents  report  the  wheat  heads 
not  well  filled,  and  others  that  the  berry  is  shrunken,  but  the  most  evident 
cause  of  decline  in  the  condition  of  wheat,  is  the  damage  that  accrued  from 
rust  which  was  prevalent,  more  particularly  in  central,  southern  and  south- 
western counties  of  the  State.  There  is  a  great  amount  of -good  and  ex- 
cellent wheat,  and  the  general  estimate  of  84  per  cent,  for  the  State  is  not 
very  bad,  considering  that  there  is  practically  no  loss  of  area.  There  will 
be  some  heavy  yields  in  bushels  per  acre,  and  on  the  whole  will  probably 
average  fairly  well. 

Oats  were  very  late  in  being  seeded,  and  the  area  is  some  short  of  last 
year.  The  crop  is  not  uniform  over  the  State.  In  some  sections  it  is  good 
and  even  excellent,  while  in  other  sections  the  condition  is  low.  There  are 
a  few  reports  of  damage  by  red  rust.  It  is  thought  the  outcome  in  bushels 
per  acre  will  average  well  for  the  State,  and  that  the  quality  ot  grain  will 
be  good. 

Unfavorable  conditions  made  corn  plantii^  unusually  late.  Many 
fields  intended  for  corn  were  not  planted,  which,  with  other  causes,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  area,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  241,766  acres, 
according  to  the  closest  estimate  that  can  be  made  at  this  time.  The  area 
last  year  was  3,171,810  acres. 

A  great  amount  of  the  corn  is  yet  small,  but  color  and  stand  are  good, 
and  with  favorable  growing  weather  and  absence  of  destructive  insects, 
the  crop  will  now  go  rapidly  forward.  A  great  deal  of  corn  that  was 
planted  in  good  season  shows  large,  fine  growth  and  has  the  making  of 
heavy  product  per  acre.  Irregularity  of  corn  growth,  owing  entirely  to  the 
wide  difference  in  times  of  planting,  is  very  noticeable  all  over  the  State, 
but  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  plant,  of  whatever  growth,  very  generally 
shows  healthy  condition  at  this  time,  although  many  fields  have  not  yet 
been  worked.  The  low  condition  reported  by  correspondents  is  on  ac- 
count of  small  growth.    Indications  point  to  rapid  improvement. 

Mowing  meadows  improved  some  during  the  month,  but  the  crop 
generally  is  light,  and  in  many  sections  the  quality  of  timothy  hay  will  be 
poor,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  white  top  with  which  the  fields*are  in- 
fected.   Clean  fields  of  timothy  are  the  exception. 
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Pastures  have  continued  to  improve  and  are  now  nearly  up  to  an 
average  condition. 

The  estimated  area  of  potatoes  is  110,847  acres.  This  is  very  nearly 
up  to  the  area  Of  last  year.  The  crop  is  in  fair  condition,  showing  89  per 
cent,  of  a  full  average. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT 


Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture 

On  the  Acreage  and  Product  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Rye, 
and  the  Condition  of  Other  Crops,  October  1,  1903. 


The  following  report  represents  area  as  returned  by  the  township 
assessors  of  the  state,  and  bushels  as  figured  from  actual  threshing  done 
throughout  the  several  townships  and  reported  to  the  department  by  the 
regular  corps  of  crop  correspondents.  The  basis  for  estimating  the  aver- 
age product  per  acre  and  the  total  bushels  for  the  crops  named  is  the 
most  reliable  to  be  secured  and  the  results  indicated  are  regarded  as  ap- 
proximately correct : 

WHEJAT— Area    sown    last    fall    as    returned    by    township 

aaaessors    2,037.905  acrea 

"           Product  per  acre  estimated  from  threshers'  returns  14.4  bushels 

Total  estimated  product  for  1903  29,29T,40S  bushels 

"           Quality  compared  with  an  average  S8  per  cent. 

"           Crop  o[  1902  stni  in  producers'  bands  7  per  cent. 

OATS — Area  as  returned  by  township  assessors  1,232,633  acres 

"        Product  per  acre  estimated  from  threshers'  returns  30  bushels 

Total  estimated  product  for  1903 36,561,230  bushels 

Quality  compared  with  an  average 81  per  cent. 

BARLBT — Area  of  winter  and  spring,  as  returned  by  town- 
ship assessors  44,574  acres 

"           .Product  per  acre  estimated  from  threshers'  re- 
turns    23  bushels 

Total  estimated  product  for  1903  1,018,857  bushels 

Quality  compared  with  an  average 84  per  cent. 

RYE — Area  as  returned  by  township  assessors 54,648  acres 

"       Product  per  acre  as  estimated  from  threshers'  returns  14  bushels 

Total  estimated  product  for  1903  774,347  bushels 

"       Quality  compared  with  an  average    88  per  cent. 

CORN— Prospect  compared  with  an  average    65  per  cent. 

Cut  up  for  ftodder  77  per  cent. 

Average  date  for  cutting  for  fodder  September  18. 

POTATOES— Probable  total  yield  compared  with  an  average  70  per  cent. 

TOBACCO — Condition  compared  with  an  average  83  per  cent. 

PASTURES — Condition  compared  with  an  average 69  per  cent 

APPLES — Prospect  compared  with  an  average  48  per  cent. 
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The  area  of  wheat  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  harvMted  in  1902, 
but  the  average  product  per  acre  is  three  and  four-Cendi  btishels  less  than 
last  year,  and  the  total  product  seven  and  one-half  millions  bushels  less. 

As  indicated  by  the  repartM  ci  the  dqartment  preceding  the  wheat 
harvest,  the  crop  kept  declining  until  it  became  quite  evident  that  it  could 
not  recover  sufficient  to  make  a  full  average.  A  decline  of  14  per  cent 
occurred  between  May  I  and  August  I.  The  greatest  wheat  shortage 
is  in  the  central,  southern  and  southwestern  counties,  it  being  the  good 
yields  of  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  that  has  pulled  the  crc^  up  to 
nearly  thirty  million  bushels.  A  fair  product  for  the  state  should  reach 
forty  million  bushels.  Considering  that  the  product  in  many  counties 
is  less  than  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  the  total  result  is  better  than  many 
expected. 

Oats  show  no  great  difference  in  area  as  compared  with  last  year, 
but  there  are  about  ten  million  bushels  less  in  total  product,  and  nearly 
ten  bushels  less  in  average  product  per  acre.  Last  year  the  oats  crop  was 
abnormally  large  and  while  there  seems  a  vast  difference  between  that 
product  and  the  yield  for  1903,  the  yield  for  this  year  is  only  about  ten  per 
cent,  short  of  a  full  average  per  acre.  The  crop  in  many  localities  was 
affected  by  rust.  The  grain  is  light  in  weight,  being  estimated  at  81  per 
cent,  of  good  average  quality. 

According  to  the  returns  of  township  assessors,  the  area  of  rye  was 
about  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  area  harvested  last  year.  This  particular 
crc^,  more  than  any  other  grain  crop  in  Ohio,  varies  greatly  from  year  to 
year.  This  year's  rye  crop  is  estimated  to  have  produced  about  three  bush- 
els less  per  acre  than  was  produced  per  acre  last  year,  and  the  total  product 
is  much  less  than  last  year  by  reason  of  the  great  reduction  in  area. 

The  area  of  barley  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  area  of  last  year  and  the 
product  per  acre  shows  about  the  same  comparative  reduction  as  other 
grain  crops.     Quality  is  not  up  to  a  full  average. 

Corn,  except  that  planted  very  late  and  on  poor  ground,  has  matured 
fairly  well  and  a  great  amount  is  in  the  shock.  Many  fields  are  late  and 
the  corn  is  still  green,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  serious  injury  by  frost 
and  the  present  prospects  for  maturing  are  good,  although  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  chaffy  and  unmerchantable  corn  that  must  be  consumed 
on  the  farm.  While  in  some  localities  and  on  favored  fields  there  are  good 
and  even  excellent  corn  crops,  there  is  so  much  that  falls  short  that  the 
general  prospect  is  pulled  down  to  65  per  cent,  of  an  average. 

While  there  are  varied  reports  concerning  the  potato  crop,  many 
correspondents  report  good  yield  and  good  quality;  while  others  report 
light  crtq)  and  affected  by  rot.  It  is  evident  that  the  crop  will  not  produce 
a  fair  average  for  the  state. 

Apples  will  result  in  less  than  one-half  of  an  average  crop.  The 
fruit  is  falling  from  the  trees.  The  best  results  are  shown  where  orchards 
have  been  given  proper  attention  and  proper  methods  of  spraying  have 
been  resorted  to,  ,  ,  _^^i.  OoOqIc 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT 


Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture 

On  the  Acreage  of  Fall  Crops,  Acreage  and  Product  of 

Potatoes,  and  the  Condition  of  Other  Crops 

November  1,  1903. 


The  following  report  is  compiledi  from  the  returns  received  from  the 
regular  township  crop  correspondents  of  the  department.  The  area  of 
fall  crops  is  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  area  seeded  last  year,  as 
returned  by  township  assessors.  The  area  of  potatoes  is  the  estimate 
returned  by  the  assessors,  the  bushels  being  computed  by  the  average 
produced  per  acre  as  reported  by  the  department  correspondents: 

WHEAT— Area   sown    last    fall    as    returned    by    townsblp 

aasessors    2,037,906  acres 

Sown  this  tall  compared  with  last  year 93  p«r  cent. 

Estimated  area  seeded  for  the  harvest  ol  1904..  1,903,067  acrea 

Condition  compared  with  an  average   81  per  cent. 

Average  date  of  seeding  September  29. 

WINTER  BARLBY— Area  sown  last  fall  as  returned  by  town- 
ship assessors    3,236  acres 

Sown  this  fall  compared  with  last  year  94  percent. 

Estimated  area  for  the  harvest  of  1904 3,053  acres 

"            Condition  compared  with  an  average  83  per  cent. 

RYE— Area  TOwn  last  (all  as  returned  by  township  assessors  54,64B  acres 

"        Sown  this  fall  as  compared  with  last  year  87  per  cent 

"       Estimated  area  seeded  tor  the  harvest  of  1904 47,802  scnea 

Condition  compared  with  an  average  85  per  oeuL 

CORN — Prospects  compared  with  an  average  69  per  cent. 

BUCKWHEAT — Prospects  compared  with  an  average  78  per  cent. 

CLOVER  SEED — Prospects  compared  with  an  average 64  per  cent 

POTATOES— Area  planted    as   estimated    by    township   as- 
Average  product  per  acre  82  bushels 

Total  estimated  product  for  1903   9,136,464  bushel* 

Affected  by  rot  4  per  cent. 

APPLES — Products  compared  with  an  average 48  per  cent. 

HOOS — Oondltlon  compared  with  an  averse  92  per  cent 

Number  to  b«  fattened  compared  with  last  year..,.  87  per  cent 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS— Farmers  using  on  wheat..  63  per  cent. 
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Wheat  seeding  was  late,  owing  to  unfavorable  condition  of  the  soil, 
it  being  too  dry  at  the  proper  seeding  season.  Many  fields  intended  for 
wheat  were  abandoned  and  the  result  is  a  shortage  of  about  7  per  cent, 
in  total  area  for  the  state  as  compared  with  last  year ;  there  is,  however, 
in  some  of  the  northwest  countieSj  where  the  area  was  low  last  year,  a  com- 
parative increase. 

Generally  over  the  state,  the  continued  lack  of  moisture  interfered 
with  the  germination  and  growth  of  wheat.  In  many  fields  there  is  yet 
little  or  no  appearance  of  the  plant  and,  except  in  a  few  favored  localities, 
none  has  attained  the  strength  and  growth  that  should  have  been  acquired 
under  more  favorable  weather  conditions.  In  the  few  favored  localities 
there  are  fields  that  show  fine,  full  growth.  Some  fly  is'reported,  but  no 
great  amount  of  injury  is  indicated  at  this  time.  Rain  is  very  greatly 
needed  not  only  for  the  growth  of  fall  crops,  but  for  a  general  supply  of 
water  for  farm  purposes. 

The  open  season  has  given  ample  time  for  the  maturing  of  com,  much 
of  which  was  very  late.  The  com  crop  is  light  as  compared  with  the  heavy 
crop  of  last  year,  and  will  fall  below  even  an  average  crop  for  the  state. 
The  crop  was  shocked  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  husking  is  almost  at 
a  standstill,  owing  to  the  dry  condition  of  the  fodder  and  also  the  scarcity 
of  farm  hands.  Very  little  cribbing  has  been  done.  The  first  kilhng 
frosts  occurred  October  23rd  and  25th,  but  com,  except  a  little  very  late, 
was  matured  so  no  damage  resulted. 

The  potato  product  for  this  year,  on  nearly  the  same  area  as  last  year, 
shows  1,372,358  bushels  less  than  were  produced  last  year.  The  average 
product  per  acre  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  82  bushels,  while  last  year 
the' product  averaged  go  bushels  per  acre.  The  season  has  not  been  alto- 
gether favorable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes ;  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
moisture  at  the  proper  time,  hence  there  are  many  small  potatoes.  In 
some  localities  the  production  has  been  a  good  average  and  the  quality 
fine,  but  generally  for  the  state  the  crop  is  as  indicated,  and  there  are  many 
reports  of  its  being  affected  by  rot. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  sell  hc^s  off  very  close,  especially  in  counties 
and  localities  where  cholera  prevails  and  there  is  fear  of  its  spread.  Hog 
cholerais  reported  from  several  counties,  but  it  is  not  so  general  as  in  past 
years,  due 'perhaps  to  more  restrictive  and  better  quarantine  measures  and 
to  stricter  attention  to  sanitary  conditions. 
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OFFICIAL  RE3PORT  OF  THE  OHIO  DEPARTMENT  OP  AQJllCULTURD  ON  THE 
ACREAQB  OF   FALL,   CROPS.    ACREAGE    AND    PRODUCT    OP   POTATOES 
AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  OTHER  CROPS.  NOVCbLBER  1. 1»DI— Continued. 
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OFFIQAL  REPORT 


Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

On  the  Acreage  and  Product  of  Corn  and  the  Condition  of 
Other  Cropa,  December  1,  1903. 


The  following  rqjort  presents  a  careful  estimate  of  corn  production 
for  the  present  year,  and  the  condition  of  other  crops  as  estimated  from 
the  returns  received  from  the  township  crop  correspondents  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  computing  the  production  of  corn,  the  area,  as  reported  by  town- 
ship assessors,  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  total  bushels  pro- 
duced in  each  county  and  for  the  state, 

WHBIAT— Condition  compared  with  an  average  TS  per  cent. 

Crop  of  1903  sold  as  soon  as  tfareehed  41  per  cent. 

Damage  to  growing  crop  br  Hessian  fly  2  per  cent. 

"           Damage  to  growing  crop  by  wbite  grub   1  per  cent. 

CORN— Area  planted  aa  refurned  by  townsblp  assessors 2,990,827  acres 

"  .    Average  yield  per  acre 29.1  bushela 

Total  estimated  product  for  1903  87,107,237  bushels 

"       Put  into  alio 2  per  cent. 

Average  date  cribbing  began  October  80. 

CLOVER— Area  sown  in  1902  cut  tor  seed  33  per  cent. 

Average  yield  i>er  acre  1.30  bushels 

APPLES— Prolmble  total  yield  compared  with  an  average  48  per  cent 

POTATOES— Probable  average  yield  per  acre 82  bushels 

TOBACCO — Probable  average  yield  per  acre   757  pounds 

CATTLE— Being  fed  for  spring  market  compared  with  last 

year   67  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Being  fed  for  mutton  compared  with  last  year 71  per  cent. 

On  November  first,  the  condition  of  wheat  showed  8i  per  cent,  of  an 
average.  The  present  report  indicates  a  condition  3  per  cent,  lower.  It 
has  been  apparent  that  some  of  the  very  late  seeded  wheat  would  not  get 
a  vigorous  start  before  the  setting  in  of  winter,  and  that  some  would  not 
make  any  appearance.  Some  wheat  that  was  expected  to  advance  rapidly 
has  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and  this,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  slight 
decline  as  compared  with  last  month.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
wheat,  while  not  so  large  and  strong  as  a  goo<l  average,  seems  to  be 
healthy  and  prepared  to  withstand  an  ordinary  winter.  A  few  fields  will  un- 
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doubtedly  be  plowed  up  in  the  spring,  but  the  total  area  will  not  be  greatly 
reduced  from  the  present  showing.  A  favorable  winter  is  necessary  to  a 
fair  showing  in  the  spring.  A  great  deal  of  the  wheat  could  not  overcome 
the  results  of  severe  freezing  and  thawing. 

The  com  product  for  1902  as  returned  by  township  assessors  was 
122,675,349  bushels.  The  estimated  product  for  the  present  year,  as 
shown  in  this  report,  is  87,107,237  bushels,  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
last  year  of  about  29  per  cent.  The  area  for  the  present  year  is  about  169,- 
000  acres  less  than  the  area  of  last  year  and  the  product  per  acre  about 
eight  bushels  less. 

The  com  crop  was  very  late,  btit  the  season  continued  late  and  there 
was  ample  time  and  favorable  weather  for  maturing,  but  the  results  of 
husking  have  proven  that  the  crop  has  not  produced  even  as  heavily  as 
was  anticipated  some  time  ago. 

The  potato  crop  has  borne  out  quite  well  the  estimate  made  last  month 
when  the  crop  was  given  in  acres,  product  per  acre,  and  total  product  for 
the  state. 
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REPORT  OF  CXIUNTV  SOCIETIES. 
TABUJ  n— ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 


Adams    

Allen   

Aebtabula  

Athena    

Auglaize    

Belmont    

Brown 

BuUer 

Carroll  

Cbampaign    

Clark    

Clermont 

Columbiana  .... 

Coshocton    

Crawford 

East    Cuyaboga 

West  Cuyahoga  . 

Darke    

"Brio   

Fairfield   

Fulton   

Oeanga  

Greene    

Guernsey    

Hamilton 

Hancock    

-  Hardin    

Harriaon    

Hoimee   

JeHeraon    

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan    

Lorain   

lladlBon    

Habonlng 

Harlon  

Medina 

Meigs   

Mercer   


Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan    

Morrow   

Muskingum 

Noble 

Paulding   


336  00 
370  00 
460  00 
2G9  50 
B97  00 
747  00 
367  00 
39S  00 
S6S  00 
672  00 
416  00 
863  60 
433  00 
284  50 
277  00 
936  00 
460  00 
56S  00 
489  00 
427  76 
330  00 
380  00 
792  60 
1.042  GO 
625  00 
272  00 
2S7  00 
426  00 
303  00 
147  00 
656  00 
650  00 


626  00 
483  26 
386  00 
3.114  00 
996  00 
285  00 
823  00 


(411  00 
184  00 
181  00 
136  00 
327  00 
140  00 
556  00 
667  00 
253  00 
306  00 
461  DO 
606  00 
311  00 
682  GO 
245  00 
204  00 
138  60 
649  00 
221  50 
633  00 
270  00 
165  00 
283  OO 


254  00 
183  00 
32  00 
426  00 
13  GO 
66  50 
477  00 
4SG  00 
249  70 
445  00 
262  00 
413  00 
331  76 
256  00 
906  00 
760  00 
157  00 


1202  00 
3,360  00 
1.G00  00 
2.000  00 


1,220  00 
2,700  00 
3.200  00 

420  00 
1,000  00 
2,550  00 
1,600  00 
1,400  00 
1.500  00 
3,700  00 
1,700  00 
2.350  00 
1.000  00 
1.200  00 
1,960  00 

676  00 
3,600  00 
3.000  00 
2,060  00 

800  00 
1,250  00 
1,000  00 
1,400  00 

205  00 
2,800  00 
2.370  00 
1,325  00 
3,700  00 
1,G50  00 
1,460  00 

900  00 
1,410  00 
2,GO0  00 
3.0G0  00 
1.200  00 
5,000  00 

67G  00 
1,650  00 
2,000  00 

300  00 
1,475  00 


tyCoQt^lc 


154  AGRICULTURAL  RETORT. 

TABLB  II— ENTRIES  AND  AWAKDS— Omtinued. 


Horses-All 

breeds   and 

Speed  Ho»M- 

classeB  except  apoed. 

Cnuntlea. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 

1 
^ 

! 

1 
1 

1 

Z 

1 

1 

Perry    

6S 

1293  00 

1162  00 

26 

f  1,450  00 

$746  00 

Pike   

45 

234  50 

131  50 

29 

745  00 

696  00 

Portage    

68 

337  00 

162  60 

45 

1,400  00 

Preble    

306 

707  00 

649  00 

124 

2,500  00 

97o"o6 

Putnam    

146 

1,056  00 

656  50 

96 

2,608  00 

2,508  00 

Richland   

122 

374  00 

191  20 

2,060  00 

1,076  00 

Sandusky    

215 

950  DO 

613  OO 

"    63 

2.000  00 

1.539  2S 

Scioto    

A^ 

244  60 

198  60 

23 

595  00 

386  OO 

Seneca   ,  

81 

473  00 

207  00 

38 

1,160  00 

870  00 

Shelby    

139 

476  00 

326  00 

64 

3,025  00 

3,023  10 

Stark    

141 

747  00 

635  80 

41 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

Summit   

182 

642  00 

506  60 

77 

2.400  00 

2,326  00 

Trumbull    

78 

219  00 

ISl  00 

91 

1.750  00 

1,680  00 

Tuscarawas 

25 

177  00 

65  00 

45 

1.700  00 

1,276  00 

Union   

127 

471  CO 

400  07 

77 

2,300  00 

1,805  00 

Van  Wert  

152 

1.141  00 

B07  00 

86 

3,000  00 

2,079  60 

Warren   

138 

416  00 

386  00 

113 

1,625  00 

1.490  00 

Washington    

43 

312  00 

157  00 

87 

2,700  00 

1.411  50 

Wayne    

60 

411  00 

184  50 

40 

1,600  00 

1,500  00 

Wllllama   

133 

440  00 

223  00 

89 

1,800  00 

1,292  19 

Wood    

119 

821  50 

539  00 

153 

6,200  00 

6,200  00 

Wyandot    

86 

294  00 

167  OO 

22 

1,200  00 

918  00 

Total    

9,709 

137,290  60 

»23,G31  77 

4,105 

1132.985  00 

1106.687  60 
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REPORT  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES.  156 

TABLE   n— ENTHms   AND   AWABDS— Continued. 


Cattle— All  breeds  and  cl 


StaeeiJ — All  broeda  and  clastes. 


Adams    

Allen   

Ashtabula    

Athens 

Auglaize    

Belmont    

Butler    '.'.'.'.    '.'.'.'. 

Carroll    

Champaign  

Clark    

Clermont 

Columbiana  

Coshocton    

Crawford 

East    Cuyahoga 
West  Cuyahoga 

Darke   

BJrle    

Fairfield    

Fulton    

Oeauga    

Greene   

Ouemsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock    

Hardin    

Harrison 

Holmes    

Jefferson    

Knox 

lAwrence 

Ucklng 

Logan  

Hadfson    

Mahoning 

Marlon  

Medina    


Miami    .'.'.'.' 

Monroe    

Montgomery  . 
Morgan  .... 
Morrow  .... 
Muskingum  .. 

Noble 

Paulding    


1244  00 
453  00 
436  00 
226  00 
304  00 
251  00 
270  00 
612  00 
340  00 
410  00 
810  00 
292  00 
434  OO 
908  00 
288  00 
436  60 
474  75 
813  00 
440  DO 

465  00 
478  50 
660  00 
6SZ  00 
4Z6  00 
600  00 
492  00 
266  00 
172  OO 

97  60 
330  00 
115  60 
129  00 
494  00 
300  00 
350  00 
499  OO 
387  00 

466  00 
383  25 
186  00 


f 163  00 
137  00 
254  00 

85  00 
196  00 

42  00 
220  00 
396  90 
166  00 
156  00 
670  00 
189  00 
165  00 
714  00 
149  00 
108  60 
218  26 
610  20 

92  00 

273  00 
258  50 

274  00 
447  00 
420  00 
466  00 
282  50 
196  00 
117  00 

5  50 
330  00 


75  00 
236  OO 
248  00 
291  00 
331  GO 
260  00 
224  00 
223  25 
160  00 
423  00 
406  00 

67  00 
783  00 

44  00 
164  OO 
307  00 

65  00 
169  00 


^7  00 
212  00 

268  00 
118  00 
193  00 
191  00 
145  00 
306  00 
16S  00 
340  00 
^34  00 
216  00 
239  00 
639  00 

269  00 
269  76 
164  26 
324  00 
132  OO 
417  00 
187  50 
381  50 
303  00 
158  00 
216  00 


334  00 
180  OO 
300  00 
256  00 
183  00 
264  00 
231  00 

90  00 
465  00 
252  00 
190  00 
390  00 

88  00 
206  00 
196  00 

76  00 


B  00,  70  « 
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156  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

TABLE  II.— E:NTRIES  AND  AWARDS— Continued. 


Cattle— All  breed!  and  claM«e. 

CotmUeo. 

1 

8 
S 

1 

z 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

I 

Perry  

Pike    

Portage    

Preble   

Putnam    

Richland 

Sandusky  

Scioto    

Seneca  

Shelby    

Stark    

Summit  

Trumbull    

Tuscarawas    

Union   

Van  Wert  

Warren    

SB 
1 
38 
97 
6Z 
S3 
S8 
26 
3o 
18 
72 
91 

s 

66 
75 
41 
45 
21 
67 
180 
33 

1232  GO 
27  00 
618  50 
662  00 
622  00 
335  00 
791  00 
981  00 
528  00 
610  00 
540  00 
474  00 
174  00 
113  00 
238  00 

1,127  00 
273  00 
601  50 
254  00 
212  00 
763  00 

»137  69 
2  00 
118  50 
369  00 
299  00 
276  20 
382  00 
114  26 
155  00 
47  00 
323  00 
367  00 

125  00 
74  00 

170  00 
348  00 
162  00 
167  75 
57  50 

126  00 
397  00 

1 

90 
146 
121 
49 
63 
22 

li 

178 
104 

38 

28 
108 
171 

44 
.    33 

GO 
122 

61 

165  00 
42  00 
204  60 
219  00 
390  00 
148  00 
IG7  00 
655  00 
201  00 
100  00 
343  00 
29S  50 
84  00 
75  00 
182  00 
664  00 

110  00 

111  60 
120  60 
136  00 
182  00 

123  00 
18S  00 
265  00 

60  80 
136  00 

62  CO 
161  00 

32  DO 
313  00 
243  00 

79  00 

75  00 
130  00 
520  00 

54  00 

68  25 

Williams 

Wood   

127  60 
130  00 

Total  

4,983 

831.117  60  1  116,430  90     5,625  f  915.306  00 

1                                      1 

111,192  90 
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REPORT  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 
TABLE  II.— ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS— Contlittied. 


Swtne — All  breeda  and  clnsaea. 


Alten    

AshUbnla 

AUteas  

An^alze    

Belmont    

BntwD    

BnUer    

Carroll  

Champaign    

Clark    

Clermont  

Columbiana   

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Baet  Cuyahoga  . 
Weet  Cuyahoga  . 

Darke  

Brie    

Fairfield 

Fulton   

Qeauga  

Quemsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock    

Hardin    

Harrison 

Holmea 

JeBereon 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain   

HadlBon 

Mahoning    

Marlon  

Medina   

Melga    

Mercer    


ml  . 


Monroe 

Montf^mery   , 
Morgan    .... 

Morrow   

Muskingum 

Noble 

Paulding  


190  DO 
300  00 
210  00 

80  00 
280  00 

GO  00 
186  00 
340  00 
200  00 
260  00 
300  00 
170  00 
120  00 
296  00 
258  00 
206  00 
240  00 
440  00 
136  00 
396  00 
232  60 
19S  00 
212  00 

66  00 
36S  00 
212  00 
1»0  00 

SI  00 
106  00 

96  00 
126  00 

33  00 
380  OO 
160  00 
300  00 
383  00 
159  00 
234  00 
162  00 

60  00 
700  00 
335  00 
lU  00 
813  00 

46  00 
220  OO 
240  00 


982  OO 

110  00 

171  00 

9  00 

163  00 
18  00 

180  00 
286  20 

164  00 
133  00 
266  00 
136  00 

36  00 


52  00 
364  00 
142  60 
182  00 
204  00 

34  00 
331  00 
120  00 
106  00 

36  00 

46  50 
96  00 
26  00 
26  14 

346  00 
159  00 
162  60 
376  10 
149  60 
141  00 
123  00 

47  00 
364  00 
262  00 

39  00 
684  00 

19  00 
145  00 
132  00 


1121  60 
106  00 
106  50 

30  00 
110  00 
146  00 
100  00 
272  OO 

80  00 
222  00 
100  00 

76  00 

60  00 
316  80 
114  00 
219  90 

12  50 
291  60 

68  00 

166  60 

167  85 
561  00 
166  00 

54  00 
378  26 
210  00 
152  50 
33  00 
10  50 
65  00 
19  75 
32  00 
ISO  00 
130  00 
400  00 
161  50 
202  SO 
150  00 


104  00 
176  80 

190  00 
76  00 

267  60 
172  26 

191  26 
199  70 


112  00 
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TABLE  n— EU4TRIEiS  AND  AWARDS— CoDUaned. 


Swine— All  breeds  and  cluaeB. 

Poultry. 

Connttw. 

1 

! 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

•s 

i 

* 

g 

1 

1 

g 

o 

S 

B 

o 

i 

1 

i 

g 

5 

E 

Perry    

29 

1124  75 

177  00 

100 

woo 

176  00 

Pike    

2 

59  00 

6  50 

4 

100  00 

1  00 

Portage   

41 

136  DO 

62  OO 

124 

298  00 

102  00 

Prebie    

162 

288  00 

230  80 

291 

104  OO 

127  86 

Putnam   

107 

4B2  00 

240  50 

281 

273  00 

63  50 

Richland   

3S 

229  00 

10  40 

174 

102  20 

29  36 

Sandusky  

S4 

300  00 

219  00 

679 

6B5  00 

404  00 

8clt>to    

44 

332  50 

98  26 

646 

247  00 

186  60 

Seneca  

41 

213  00 

81  00 

79 

194  00 

28  00 

Shelby    

61 

204  00 

132  00 

260 

139  50 

95  85 

Stark    

121 

288  00 

264  00 

432 

247  76 

191  20 

Summit   

123 

360  00 

322  00 

969 

663  76 

880  00 

Trumbull  

63 

108  00 

96  00 

42 

30  00 

16  76 

TuacarawaB    

IS 

75  00 

46  00 

278 

112  00 

93  00 

Union    

95 

148  00 

96  00 

622 

150  00 

120  96 

Tan  Wert 

146 

407  00 

388  00 

598 

447  00 

371  00 

Warren    

21 

213  00 

98  00 

188 

190  25 

12Z  76 

Washington    

36 

151  25 

111  60 

32 

115  25 

20  25 

Wayne  

6S 

130  00 

67  50 

317 

154  60 

80  55 

Williams   

51 

2ES  OO 

107  50 

205 

125  15 

48  45 

Wood    

112 

309  00 

232  00 

257 

201  00 

117  50 

Wyandot   

27 

95  00 

49  00 

174 

127  50 

93  30 

Total    

G,173 

115,854  00 

110,868  09 

18.016 

112,178  SO 

(7,279  86 
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REPORT  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

TABLE   rr— ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS— Continued. 


Hacbln«ry  and  AsrlculluraJ 
Implements. 

Counties. 

■s 

1 
1 

i 

1 

g 

1 

1 

i 

Adama   

Allen    

12 
8 
4 

116  OO 
13  00 
28  26 

|10  00 
8  00 

3  75 

11 
1« 

$16  00 

8  00 

TOO 

8  00 

40 

142 

s' 

25  00 

Auglalse    

Belmont    

Brown    

76 

24  00 

27  00 

6TO 

14  00 

21  00 

IS  00 

600 
11  00 

i 

2 

19 
7 

24  GO 
18  00 

Champaign 

15  00 

10  00 

16  00 

2 

600 

17 
38 

66 

33  00 

117  76 
29  00 
8160 
66  60 

33  00 
81  26 

29  00 
32  50 

30  00 

Crawford    

East  Cuyaboga  . . . 
West  Cuyahoga    .. 

4 
77 
17 

27  00 
68  75 

27  00 
5S  76 

61 

113  00 

63'26" 

7 

4 

Geauga  

15  60 

6  00 

Guernsey 

Hamilton    

ib 

4 
3 

•244  00 
127  00 
30  00 

•341  25 

108  OO 
15  00 

16 

2 

SeeMacb. 

25  OO 

ft  Ag.  Imp. 
26  00 

7 

43  60 

6  00 

19 

40 
35 

10  00 
100  00 

Jefferson  

20 

100  00 
23  00 

40  00 
7  50 

100  00 

IiOgan    

10 

30  00 

30  00 

22  00 

61  00 

Malionlng 

Marlon    

Medina 

14 
13 
tl7 

43  50 
»D  00 
69  00 

33  bb 

80  00 
47  00 

40 

15 

See 

41  50 

50  DO 

Acblneryft 

36  60 

46  00 

Kgrl.  Impl. 

62 

60  00 

50  00 

104 
180 
14 

85  00 
110  00 
31  26 

106  00 

Muskingum    ..    .. 

15 
27 

126  00 

118  00 

26  00 
39  50 

Paulding 

t.Gooi^lc 
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TABLE  II— BNTRIEIS  AND  AWARDS— Continued. 


Mkoutactura. 

Countlea. 

.i' 

1 

S 

1 
1 

1 

1 

-< 

■         1 

1 

1 
1 

- 

120  00 
10  60 

p^. ;;;;.:;:::: 

ti  50 

76  26 

' 

27 

! 

40  00 

136  00 

60 

160  00 

6 
25 
1* 

10  00 
44  76 
41  50 

8  00 
26  26 
17  25 

S&nduaky  

68 

196  60 

109  76 

22 

12T  60 

e 

40  60 

14  00 

Van  Wert  

3! 
W 

1 

73  60 

69  50 

18 
46 
2 

93  00 
62  50 
96  60 

62  00 

Washington 

36  00 

6  00 

800 

9 
62 

20  00 

43 

10  00 

10  00 

Total 

766 

11.989  26 

11,334  00 

1.108 

11,637  75 

1960  00 
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TABLE  II— BNTRIKS  AND  AWARDS— Continued. 


Fftnn  Froducta. 


FrultB  and  Flower*. 


Adame   

Allen    

Ashtabula  .... 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont    

Brown    

Butler    

Carroll    

Champaign  .... 

Clark    

Clermont 

Columbiana    . . . 

Coshocton    

Crawford 

Bast  Cuyahoga 
West  Cuyahoga 

Darke    

Brie    

Fairfield 

Fulton   

Oeauga  

Greene   

Ouernsey    

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Holmes    

Jefferson 

Knos    

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan   

Hadlson    

Btahonlng   .... 

tfarion  

Medina    


Mercer 

Miami    

Monroe    

Montgomery  . 
Morgan  . .  . . 
Morrow  .... 
Muskingum    . 

Noble 

Paulding  


11— O.  S.  B.  ol  A. 


100  2 


310  00 
188  00 

90  00 
118  SO 

39  75 
132  00 
100  00 

TE  GS 
102  00 
194  00 
106  00 
lis  36 

88  40 
271  60 
104  00 
299  00 

86  05 

120  75 

135  00 

ee  Macb. 

98  00 
246  00 

60  00 

25  60 


157  60 

2  00 
66  00 

55  80 
33  25 

117  25 
84  50 
51  DO 
101  50 
168  00 
100  00 
61  90 

56  00 
183  88 

89  20 
278  00 
64  30 
91  50 
116  00 
A  Ag.  Imp. 
75  00 
69  76 
26  00 
11  40 


211  25 
167  65 
241  00 
4S  80 
45  50 
180  00 
150  00 
105  00 
711  00 
43  26 
86  50 
136  90 
22  00 
73  00 


100  00 


110  00 
78  60 
144  26 

92  50 
ZOO  10 

66  96 

35  50 
133  25 
133  00 

40  00 
363  75 

19  50 

75  00 

123  86 

8  50 

26  00 


$47  00 
48  00 
146  95 
160  00 
81  00 
41  00 
106  00 
9S  00 
72  25 
162  25 
431  65 
206  30 
149  00 
122  25 
93  00 

81  85 

82  60 
160  BO 
130  00 

253  75 
125  65 
120  55 

95  00 
ee  Mach. 

254  75 
20O  00 

65  00 
41  25 
36  00 
80  00 
24  50 
60  60 
235  00 
137  00 


102  00 
160  65 
330  00 
160  00 
39  00 
67  25 
218  00 
80  00 
400  35 
60  50 
45  50 


102  60 
40  40 
136  80 
121  00 
211  75 
83  90 
77  55 
75  00 
&  Ag.  Imp. 
250  50 
24  75 
36  75 
26  50 
10  50 
80  00 
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Farm  Products. 

PruIU  and  Flowen). 

s 

i 

Couatlof. 

s 

1 

e 

g 

1 

1 

i 
i 

Z 

< 

I 

1 

< 

Perry 

113 

190  00 

*80  26 

26 

140  00 

|28  50 

Pike   

28 

12  70 

22  00 

7 

137 

100  35 

36:  80 

347 

167  00 

92  00 

Preble    

187 

149  00 

124  20 

287 

124  00 

77  00 

Piitunm    ,     ,    , 

453 

170  00 

110  25 

242 

60  00 

22  10 

Richland    

581 

360  50 

211  40 

1 

5  DO 

6  00 

8anduBky  

346 

95  76 

74  00 

213 

116  60 

106  60 

Scioto   

221 

70  70 

48  60 

284 

97  16 

59  40 

174 

67  00 

41  00 

163 

144  00 

69  00 

Shelby    

104 

40  00 

23  60 

69 

64  60 

51  50 

357 

169  75 

113  06 

631 

360  00 

284  20 

414 

244  60 

196  30 

678 

350  10 

282  80 

Trumbull 

503 

199  00 

91  76 

312 

108  60 

76  76 

107 

270  00 

170  60 

168 

82  00 

82  00 

Union   

273 

166  16 

110  SO 

•601 

106  00 

90  96 

Van  Wert   

346 

123  50 

125  75 

431 

125  76 

126  80 

223 

70  00 

300 

110  00 

84  75 

Washington    

25 

79  46 

23  10 

63 

66  15 

18  70 

53 

123  66 

46  75 

42 

63  66 

20  16 

Williams  

172 

49  85 

24  SO 

3S4 

116  06 

67  50 

714 

368  60 

322  60 

606 

146  76 

116  26 

Wyandot  

142 

70  75 

66  60 

168 

64  00 

37  25 

Total 

17,249 

19,211  46 

|6,24S  04 

18,250 

18,709  45 

16,276  86 

•Includes  Hbusehold  Productions. 
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TABLE  II— ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS— Continued. 


Household  Productlona. 


Adams 

Allen    

Aahtabula  

Athene 

Auglaize   .... 

Belmont    

Brown    

Butler    

Carroll 

Champaign  . . . 

Clark    

Clermont  . .  . . 
Columbiana   . . 

GOHhocloa   

Crawford  .... 
East  Cuyaboga 
Weat  Cuyahoga 

Darke  

Brie   .... 
v-alrfleld    .. 
Fulton    , . . 
Qeauga    . . . 
Greene   . , . 


Hamilton  . . . 
Hancock  ... 
Hardin  .... 
Harrison  ... 

Holmes    

Jefferson    . . . 

Knox 

lawrence  ., 
Licking  .... 
Logan  

Madison  . . . 
Mahoning   . . 

Marlon  

Medina    .... 

Meiga    

Mercer   

Miami    .... 

Monroe    

Mlontgomery 
Morgan  .... 

Morrow   

Muskingum 

Noble    

Paulding  . 


1226  00 
271  95 
231  80 

75  00 


125  00 
219  00 
268  00 


219  00 

290  00 
See  Mach. 

2S4  25 


31  25 

3S3  40 
39  75 
IZO  00 
264  20 
124  50 
222  50 
235  75 
200  50 
74  75 


154  35 
314  95 
241  50 
180  70 
174  75 
215  00 
t  Ag .  Imp. 


194  00 

282  50 
141  75 

25  00 

180  00 

9  50 

12  00 
165  00 

17  00 
240  60 
309  60 

71  00 

23  00 
139  00 
412  00 

86  75 

20  35 
422  60 


174  75 
169  67 
116  75 

10  00 

142  00 

S  00 

12  00 
138  CO 

12  00 
1S6  76 
293  50 

66  00 

21  00 
129  00 
290  00 

75  00 

8  DO 

276  26 


See  HouBetKild  Productions. 


230  00 
127  95 
50  00 


103  25 
68  00 
46  00 

193  00 
tincludea  Fine  Arts  and 


277  2 


104  00 
62  15 
IS  00 

200  00 


201  00 
196  25 
106  60 
176  00 
See  Mach. 
168  00 
465  00 
20  00 
32  25 
20  00 
80  00 
23  00 
70  00 
256  60 
140  00 


184  60 

09  00 

69  76 

140  00 

'&  Ag.  Imp. 

168  00 

176  00 

2  26 

8  SO 

6  00 

76  00 


91  00 
197  85 
441  00 

25  00 
399  25 

4  00 
90  25 
47  00 

26  00 
95  00 

Merchandise. 


52  00 
117  00 
125  00 

80  10 

11  00 
707  00 
198  00 

70  00 
206  60 

38  75 
395  75 
432  60 


43  00 
206  50 
160  00 
176  00 

22  50 
lU  00 
63  75 
37  40 


330  15 
193  00 
22  50 
191  00 


00  1.        102  00 

by  Google 
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„„.«™.e.,™.. 

Fine  Arts. 

CountlBB. 

i 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

! 
< 

K 
U 

s 

1 

Z 

1 
1 

i 
t 

< 

pike   

176 
31 

310 
1.260 
1.801 

1117  68 
&2  50 
186  50 
272  50 
360  00 

$98  97 
13  70 
82  70 
190  25 
307  05 

SO 

|30  00 

122  00 

Portage   

Preble    

Putnam 

44 

555 

2,686 

443 

149 

15 
238 
771 
167 
362 
197 

62 
296 
429 
249 

90 

88 
634 
294 

47 

46  00 
236  00 
733  OO 
374  00 
101  25 

28  60 
180  00 
862  00 
292  00 
162  66 

67  75 

65  00 
115  50 
266  60 

87  25 
212  45 

88  00 
396  60 
176  2G 
123  20 

31  00 
203  90 
622  02 

Sandusky  

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby    

Stark    ^ 

Summit   

Trumbull    

Tuscarawas    ...    . 

Union  

Van  Wert  

Warren    

Wasblngton    

Wayne   

wmiama   

Wood    

Wyandot   

G82 
317 
538 
2B3 
727 

1,017 
265 
137 
See 

1.675 
629 
92 
447 

1,162 

1,403 
874 

218  3D 
108  00 
■  184  00 

89  50 
254  25 
149  85 

9G  75 
183  50 
Fruits  and 
269  00 
203  25 
261  86 
235  10 
233  SO 
349  60 
159  70 

162  80 
61  00 

114  00 
74  50 
247  20 
210  00 
60  26 
S3  60 
Flowers 
481  35 
161  75 
63  55 
168  56 

163  96 
331  50 
123  46 

71  60 
7  26 

129  00 
332  IS 

258  70 
147  76 
48  7B 
55  00 
105  00 
381  50 

72  00 
77  36 
64  75 

280  47 
151  26 
74  77 

Total 

40,090 

114.242  28 

110,847  07 

18.846 

111,902  15 

18,454  78 
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Mercbawllwi. 

ConntlM. 

i 
s 

8 

i 

i 

3 

« 

1 

! 

s 

s 

¥ 

g 

g 

2 

i 

< 

.3 
20 

116  00 
145  00 

Allen   

91  00 

25 

30  60 

143 
12 

38  00 
42  DO 

9 

U 
49 
36 
73 
See  I 

166  00 
76  00 
65  26 
67  50 

884  60 
oueebold  Pi 

79 

a 

245  00 

6  00 

843 

See  Mac'h. 

&  Ag.  Imp. 

Hancock    

6 
50 
118 
2 
55 

192  00 
16  00 

69  00 
16  OO 

70  00 

422  83 

Harrison  

18  00 

Licking    

1 
106 

25  00 
176  00 

25  00 

Marlon    

10 

76 

27  50 
60  00 
32*0 

26  50 
40  60 

G 

23 
20 
230 

79  00 

60  00 

16  00 

2 
35 
13 

39"5o' 

60  00 
78  00 

Noble   

Paulding    

40  BO 
L        «00 

«b,Google 
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TABLG  II.— ENTRIES  AND  A WABDS— Concluded. 


Merchandise. 

Counties. 

1 
1 

■5 

1 

j 

i 

! 

Perry 

3 

17 
180 
12 
40 

110  00 
78  00 
482  00 
126  30 
35  25 

40  50 

145  76 

Sandusky    

12  00 

10 

129  00 

3 

86  00 

12 
280 

170  00 

18 
21 
7 
32 
159 
18 

20  76 
119  60 
36  00 
75  25 
33  00 
lOSOO 

WllllamB    

Wood    

41  40 
26  00 

2,880 

(4,260  80 

13.542  21 

Di3,i«db,Google 
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p  B  a  1  so  e  j"  lunouiv 

St§g 

i 

5 
i 

i 

s 

1 

E 

-STUIPB      9nn      UIOJJ 

p  a  A  1  sa  9  J   }unouiv 

15.938  IE 
2.833  86 
4.183  85 
1.618  00 
4.348  65 

s 

i 

IB    A4nBB9Jl    U]     U»BO 

i 

s 

S 
3 

s 

s 

1 

' 

1 
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1 

1 
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■JTOjC 

munoosB  puB  Biiiq 
piBOun     JO    lunouiy 

3 

5 

s 

^ 

s 

5 

uf   ^no   9auB[Ba 

ES 

^ 

t3 

677  94 

177  75 

1,709  60 

401  57 

6  40 

1,209  47 

3,934  81 

1,663  40 

2,486  90 

as 

■aeauiqapui 
Pio  uo  piBd  junoiuv 

S 

S 

lO 

s 

-jno  joj  piBU  lunouiv 

»743  00 
701  96 

438  11 

600  75 
19  00 

327  34 
2,262  89 
2.524  92 
4.618  09 
1,420  82 
3.324  10 
1.436  10 
1,803  57 

987  00 
2,354  23 
3.072  26 
1,025  27 
6.704  39 

847  9B 
2.067  05 
6,928  53 

1,640  03 
939  96 
265  05 

1B8J  joj  p|BU  tunouiv 

S 

i 

76  00 
1,484  56 
2.479  85 
996  91 
717  69 
200  00 
517  65 
84  97 
129  37 
350  00 
649  68 

S 

260  34 
8,831  47 
500  00 
791  21 
867  80 
196  91 

-amnroi 
-eja  a)  piBO  junouiv 

12,611  00 
1,219  65 

948  22 
2,693  00 
1,196  00 

465  14 
4,433  20 
4,520  00 
2,358  50 
4,485  85 
3,067  45 
3,144  75 
2,136  30 
1,603  50 
4.874  85 
6,849  00 
1.566  70 
8,638  75 

712  00 
2,614  76 
3,371  19 

646  75 
Z576  00 
J,462  82 

886  05 

MMnoB  joitio  moj] 
p  a  A I  a  9  •  J  tunouir 

s 

1 

61  75 

l,eiE  00 

2.416  68 

.    3,664  95 

1,588  49 

816  70 

188  00 

50  40 

100  00 

LOSS  37 

2,000  63 

540  es 

2,898  90 
26  00 
867  18 
13,168  70 
252  67 
973  48 
888  43 
,      53  90 

SSSP 

135 

1,178  15 
633  00 
822  00 
790  00 
.  759  25 
629  30 
296  75 

1,492  00 

1,747  25 
494  50 

2,320  60 

724  60 
453  IB 
65  00 
644  09 
297  50 
164  40 

1 

] 

1 

1 

£ 

• 

i 

1 
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l 

1 

1 

' 

f 

S 

a 

1; 

E 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
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s : 

13  00 

lis  00 

249  75 
180  00 

:  :S  :gS  : 

i 

1 

iS  : 

246  78 
1.350  00 
122  91 

416  83 

1.655  65 

236'94 

2104 

1 

3. 

■  ■  ■  :  ■  j  -c 

i  i  i  i  :  i  ii 

S  :  :  :3  :g 

1  M  ii  ;l . 

s 
i 

1 

1,416  49 
3,854  91 
3.217  75 
1,637  88 
1,341  21 
48  70 
2,147  40 
1,670  11 
4,487  22 
9,167  36 
2,006  79 
2,924  01 
1,334  60 
3,897  58 
1,6*7  52 
3.767  24 
1.028  80 
2,261  26 
.     634  78 

244  19 
J.229  15 
1,191  81 
2.018  79 

'456  o'o' 

93  46 
957  19 

s 

86  00 
3,113  20 
5,308  82 
2,169  20 
3,764  05 
1,238  00 
1,895  00 
3,920  45 
4,039  15 
■     2,706  90 
2,462  26 
1.972  60 
3,138  27 
5,731  27 
2,723  25 
2.167  46 
2,276  25 
2.606  76 
1,667  47 

s 
s 

i 

89S66 

880  66 
1,133  6* 

728  60 
44  00 
42  78 
1,241  50 
1.117  0* 
1,970  <G 
3,047  26 

952  60 
2,752  32 
1.444  78 
2,104  02 

511  68 
1,026  00 
1,162  26 

is 

1 

166  60 

1,367  34 

1,623  66 

2S0  00 

613  50 

225  45 

672  60 

708  70 

1,070  00 

1.489  90 

899  90 

517  60 

563  00 

1,323  26 

796  44 

540  00 

188  20 

1.020  10 

;g 

s 

Is 

Sandusky  

Scioto    

Seneca    

Stark 

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas 

Union   

Van  Wert   

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams   

ll 

1 
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OHIO  STATE  FAIR 

AND 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 
COLDHBDS,  Angsst  31,  September  1, 2, 3  aad  i, 

1903. 


The  Ohio  State  Fair  and  Industrial  Exposition  of  1903  reached  the 
highest  mark  of  success  in  Ohio  fair  history.  It  was  made  an  occasion  to 
celebrate  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  state.  Ap- 
propriate exercises,  consisting  of  speeches  by  men  of  national  renown, 
and  patriotic  music  by  famous  bands  and  musical  organizations,  were  held 
on  the  special  days  assigned,  which,  with  the  illustrations  of  progress  as 
presented  in  the  grand  and  varied  exhibits,  was  indeed  a  fitting  celebration 
of  Ohio's  first  century  of  greatness. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  park  grounds,  covered  with 
numerous  substantial  and  commodious  exposition  buildings,  sufficient  for 
each  distinct  department  of  the  fair,  are  alone  a  monument  to  Ohio's  hun- 
dred years  of  progress. 

In  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  the  exhibits  were  grouped  in  de- 
partments and  classes,  each  department  being  well  filled  and  complete  in 
itself.  The  character  of  the  exhibits  and  the  beauty  of  the  display  com- 
pared favorably,  and,  in  some  respects,  even  excelled  similar  displays  made 
at  some  of  the  great  National  Expositions  that  have  been  held.  On  the 
whole,  great  credit  was  done  to  the  diversified  industries  of  Ohio  and  to 
the  management  of  the  fair. 

There  was  not  a  department  or  class  that  did  not  merit  the  highest 
praise,  and  not  one  that  did  not  exert  an  educational  influence.  Exhibitors 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  presenting  their  exhibits  in  the  most  at- 
tractive form  to  interest  and  instruct  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  at- 
tended the  fair. 


:y  Google 
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The  departments  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  productions  reflected 
most  grandly  the  possibilities  of  Ohio's  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  and 
the  richness  of  her  orchards  and  greenhouses. 

The  buildings  crowded  with  light  machinery,  and  the  acres  of  ground 
that  were  covered  with  engines,  threshers,  binders,  stackers,  grinders, 
crushers,  saw-mills  and  other  heavy  machinery,  very  plainly  and  forcibly 
illustrated  the  inventions  and  improvements  up-to-date,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  progressive  farmers  who  seek  the  most  practical  and 
economical  means  of  raising,  saving  and  storing  the  farm  crops,  and  util- 
izing to  profitable  advantage  all  farm  productions. 

In  the  woman's  and  fine  art  departments,  the  magnificent  displays  at- 
tracted all  visitors.  The  lessons  in  household  art  were  many  and  valuable, 
and  no  doubt  will  result  in  additions  and  improvements,  in  the  useful  and 
ornamental,  in  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the  state. 

The  exhibits  in  the  merchant's  department  were  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful. Each  exhibitor  presented  his  wares  in  the  best  possible  light,  and 
much  trade  was  established  between  the  merchant  exhibitors  at  the  State 
Fair  and  many  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  state  who  came  to  see  and  to 
learn.  The  opportunities  of  the  fair  are  appreciated  by  the  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer,  for  through  it  many  new  names  are  added  to  their  order 
books. 

Two  large  buildings  and  the  center  platforms  of  a  third  building  were 
required  to  accommodate  the  great  and  elegant  display  of  carriages,  bug- 
gies, and  other  light  vehicles.  It  can  positively  be  said  that  the  vehicle 
show  has  never  been  equaled  anywhere. 

Any  reference  to  the  grand  live-stock  buildings  and  the  high  class  ex- 
hibition of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  would  fall  far  short  of 
presenting  a  correct  idea  of  their  grandeur  and  importance.  All  the 
recc^ized  pure  breeds  were  represented  in  each  of  the  classes,  and  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  offered  was  close  and  spirited.  The  best  stables, 
herds  and  flocks  from  Ohio,  and  several  other  states,  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
choicest  animals.  The  lessons  of  the  several  live  stock  departments  were 
many  and  valuable  and  must  result  in  greater  use  of  all  the  improved 
breeds  of  our  domestic  animals. 

The  State  Fair  of  1903  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  general  grand 
exhibits  and  its  many  special  interesting  features.  The  patronage  was 
large  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  people  were  well  pleased  and  well 
repaid  for  their  attendance. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  managers  of  the  State  Fair, 
labor  to  make  the  annual  exhibitions  educational  in  every  respect,  a  benefit 
to  the  people  and  the  industries  of  the  state,  by  presenting  new  ideas  and 
the  latest  improvements  that  encourage  progress  and  add  to  our  material 
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welfare.    How  far  the  Board  has  succeeded  in  these  laudable  purposes 
the  public  is  best  able  to  judge. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  list  of  the  awards  in  each  department  of  the 
fair,  a  special  report  upon  the  dairy  test  and  a  list  of  the  exhibits  in  those 
departments  where  premium  competition  was  not  entered  into,  all  of 
which  is. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  W.  Fleming, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


W.  W.  Miller, 

Secretary. 


.tfbyGoOgIc 


LIST  OF  AWARDS 

OHIO   STATE   FAIR. 
1903. 


FIRST  DEPAETMENT-HORSES. 
G.  H.  Qamson,  Member  in  charge. 

ROADSTBBS.  8TANDAHD  BRED. 


OwDM-a  Nanw  and  Poitofflce. 

Name  of  Animal, 

PremlnnL' 

AmoDDt 

BWlliOB  4  lwir»  Old  or  Over. 

Staoend   .. 

Seoond    .. 

Flrat    

second  ... 

Flrat    

Becona  ... 

First    

Second  ... 

Flrat    

Second  .. 

Belmont  Form,  Xenla.  O 

SUlllon  S  Ton  Old  and  Diider  1- 

W.  M.  Brimbee.  Cardlngton,  0 

Stallion  3  Ytara  Old  and  Under  & 



MOO 

Seymour  Smltb.  Fataskala,  O 

Stallion  1  X«at  Old  and  Coder  1     . 

Bt«.lllMi  Colt  VaOBK  1  Xear..      . 

^     ,  .. . 

BOO 

Mace   i'r^ara   Old   or   brer. 

Xenta  PrlnceBs  

Seymour  Smith;  Pataakala.  O 

Uar*  3  Xean  Old  and  Under  i. 

15  CO 

□ig 

zedbyGoOgIc 

AGRICULTURAL    KEPORT 
BOADaTBBS,  BTANDABD  BBED-Concladcd. 


Owatr-t  Name  and  PMti>ac». 

Name  of  Animal. 

FruDlnm. 

— 

Mar«  3  lean  Old  and  Undn  & 

■ 

mot 

rill;  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  1. 

John  Caldwell,  Urftana,  O 

First    

low 

Bill»  Colt  Under  1  Year. 

SJS'nd-:-.: 

soo 

Foof  ColU  tba  Get  of  One  Sire. 

Flrit   

tow 

Two  ColU  the  Prosen;  of  One  Uan. 

Flrat    

JudfO—D.  Zi.  Sampson. 


BOADSTERB. 


Owner-B  Name  and   FoitoOce. 

Name  of  AnimaU 

Amount. 

Stallion  4  Teara  Old  or  Over. 

Brownie  Wilton  

SS!,'nd"- 

^S! 

UcLanghlln    Broa.,    Columbui.    0 

Stallion  t  Tean  Dm  and  Under  4. 

, 

Plrat   

Bullion  t  Tean  Old  and  Under  1. 

Flr«    

Bullion  I  Teat  Old  and  Under  S. 

First    

Stallion  Colt  Under  1  Year. 

First    

Hare  4  Yeara  Old  or  Over. 

First    

Second   ., 

E.    L.    McCollem,   Agent.   Columbua.   0 

Hare  t  Yeata  Old  and  Under  I 

First   

uoo 

Mare  2  Yean  Old  and  Under  3. 

First    

Second   ... 

IS  00 
BOO 

Flllj  1  Year  Old  and  Under  t 

8eS.nd""'.; 

W.   W.  t'erKuaon.  Delawai^,  Q 

Prlnceaa 

-       GOO 

Gooi^lc 


AWARDS. 
BOADBTEDS-Conclnded. 


OwQcr'B  Name  and   FactoOee. 

Name  ol  Animal. 

Premlam. 

Amoont. 

Filly  Colt  ODder  1  Tear. 

Saconi".", 

First    

Bocond   ... 

Second  ... 

Four  Colt*  the  G«t  of  One  Site. 

Two  ColtB  the  ProKBDj  ol  One  Mate. 

Judge— D.   !■.   SampBOn. 


FBENCU  COACn. 


Ownefi  Name  and  Poatofflce. 

~ 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  4  Tean  Old  or  Over. 

Second".'.! 

mm 

1000 

Stallion  >  Yura  Old  and  Under  L 

First    

uw 

Stallion  i  Yean  Old  and  Under  S. 

Uar*   t    Ytara    Old    and    Orer. 

Two  Colt«,  the  Progeny  oI  One  Mare. 

First    

Judge— Vint   Weatherby. 


Owner'a  Name  and   FoatoOee. 

Name  o(  Animal. 

-»- 

Amount 

Btalllon.4  Te«ri  Old  or  0»er. 

First   .... 
Second   .. 

First    .... 

^S 

McLaoghlln  Broa..  Cotumbua.  0 

Mare  4  Yenra  Old  or  Orer. 
B.    L.    McCollem.   Agent,   ColumbUB,    0 

Judge— A.   H.   Ulller. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORT 
ntENCH   DEAFT  AND  BBLQIAN. 


Owner-i  Nam«  sna   Ponofflce. 

Name  at  Animal. 

— 

— 

StaiiloD  t  Tmti  Old  01  Orer. 

8(Srad '■.'.! 

?S 

StutlloB  I  Yean  Old  and  Dnder  L 

First    

Second   ... 

10  00 

StalllOD  2  lean  Old  and  Under  1. 

UcLaa|hllii  Broa.,   Colnmbnt,  0 

Ronai 

First    

Second  ... 

„ 

Mare  *  Yean  Old  or  Orer. 

K„.-..: 

Rosa 

Mare  3  Ycnra  Old  and  Under  i. 

Daisy  

M«re  2  Teari  Old  and  Under  S. 

Flrat   

Filly  1  tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Second   .. 

600 

Filij  Colt  Under  1  Tear. 

Four  Colla  the  Get  of  One  Sire. 

Second""..' 

Two  Colts  Ihe  Progeny  ot  One  Mare. 

CoQuette 

First   

Second   ... 

Judgres-VInt  Weatlierby,  A.  H.  Miller  and   C.   Bordwell. 


PERCHGBONa 


.    0*ner'i   Name   aod   Postolllce. 


Name  o(  AnimaL 


Preminm.    Amoont. 


Stallion  1  Tears  Old  or  Over. 
McLonghllD  DroH.,  Colambas.  0 

Stallion  t  Years  Old  and  Under  4. 

Hartmen  Stock  Farm.   Columbua.   O... 
Mcliaughlln   Bros..    Calumbus.    O 

Stallion  Z  Tents  Old  and  Under  S. 

Mclaughlin    BroR..    Columbus.    O 

Hartman  Stock  Farm,  Columbus.  O... 


Slecbert 

Major  ... 
Urvlilo   , 

Fronton 
Marceau 


First    1  120  00 

Second   ...I  10  00 

Flrat    20  00 

Second   ...  10  00 

First    1  16  00 

Second   ...| 


jOO 


,glc 


.     AWARDS. 
FEBCHBBONS  —  Comdnded. 


OwnWf  Nnme  sDd  PMtoOee. 

Name  ol  AnlmaL 

~ 

Arnmnt. 

SUIIlon  1  Year  Old  and  Dndtr  S. 

Mct^UBhlin   BroB..    Colnmhu*.    O 

US  00 

BibiT:  ..*.■.::".".'.■.::■.■.■.::: 

BUlUoQ  Colt  Dnder  1  X«>r. 

HaUKta  Bro*.  &  ttoop,   Sunbiuy,  O 

Mars  4  Tcan  Old  ot  Orer. 

pirtt 

Uare  t  Yean  Old  and  Undw  i. 

Plrat    ..... 

Bamt                  

j.^ ../.::::::::::::::::: 

Uai«  i  Year*  Old  and  nndw  3. 

First    

Second   ... 

Filly  1  Year  Old  and  Under  i. 

Fl™t    

Second   ... 

Fill;  Colt  Ondcr  I  Taar. 

H.   L.    Datalgan,    Sunbury,    0 

Four  Colts  tho  Get  ot  One  Sire. 

McLaughlin    Broa..    Columbua.    Q 

First    

Two  Colts  tho  Proseny  ot  One  Ware. 

^     '. 

First    

aecond    ... 

■ 

Juflges— Vint  Weatherby,  A.  Hi  Miller  and  C.  Bordwell. 
CLTDEaDALRS  AND  SHIRKS. 


Oiraer'a   Name   and   PoatoSlce. 


Name  ol  Animal. 


Premlam.   Amonnt. 


Ohio  Boy  .. 


Btalllon*  4  Years  Old  or  Over. 

Lieonnrd   &   Booco,    London.   O 

Btalllon  I  Year*  Old  and  Under  4. 

Leonard  A  Boocoi  London.  O 

Stallion  i  Yeara  Old  and  Tinder  S. 

Leonard  &  Booco.  London.  O 

Stallion  1  Year  Old  and  Under  S.         I 

Leonard  ft  Booco,  London.  O Ohio  KInc  .. 

Btalllon  Colt  Under  1  Year. 

Leonard  ft  Booco,  London.  O I  Ohio  Lad  ... 

Uare  4  Years  Old  or  Over.  I  ' 

Leonard  ft  Booco,  London,  O j  TToJan  Belle 


Ix>rd  Byron iFlrst 


:yG00t^[c 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORT 
CLYDESDALES  AND  BHIBBS-CondadCd. 


Own«r-B  Nimt  and   Poitciffice. 

Name  ot  Anlnul. 

Premiom. 

AmonnL 

Mare  S  Tea™  Old  and  Under  4. 

Firat   

Uare  !  Yean  Ola  and  Under  1 

First    

FUly  1  Tear  old  and  Under  t 

L«onBrd  A  Booco.  London.  O 

Naliaton  GreoM  

First    

10  00 

Four  Colto  the  Get  ot  One  Sire. 

First    

Two  Colts  the  Proseny  of  One  Mare. 

Leonard  &  Booeo,  I^ndon.  O 

Oblo  Belle  

UOO 

Jodse— Vint  Woathe[*y. 


GRADE  COACH. 


Ownec'i   Name   and   Poetofflce. 

Nana  ol  Aofmal.         Premlun. 

Amount. 

Gelding  or  Uare  4  Year*  Old  or  Over. 

10  00 

GOO 

Gelding  or  More  J  roars  Old  and  Under  t. 

Qeldlng  or  Hare  i  Years  Old  and  Under  S. 

Qeldlng  or  Mare  1  Year  Old  and  Under  l 
Leonard  A  Booco,  London.  0 

Nellie  FIrat    

10  00 
BOO 

IE  00 

Matched  Team   In   Harness  to'  Tehlcle. 
Prank   Saf-e,    Cardlngton,    O 

Judge — C.   BordwelL 


GRADE  DEAEn:. 


Ovner*8  Name  and  PoatoDce. 


Name  ot  Animal. 


Premiom.    AmonnL 


Gelding  or  More  i  Yean  Old  or  OTer. 


Gelding  or  Mare  S  Year*  Old  and  Under  4.  j. 

H.  I>.  DoraUmn,  Sunburr.  O I  ,lFtr8t    . 


:,G00glc 


AWARDS. 
QBADE  OBAFr-Cooclnded. 


Ownar-B  Name  and   PoitoOc*. 

Name  of  Aalma).          PremlDm.    Amount. 

Geldlnj  or  Hare  1  Tear  Oia  and  Dnder  2. 

Matched  Team  Id  Harneaa  to  Tebfde.  ~ 

B.  L.  Domlian,  SoDbur?,  0 

IBaoond   ...           BOO 

Judge— C.  Bordwcjl. 


GENERAL  PURF08B. 


Owner'*   Name   and   PoatoOce. 


Name  ot  Animal. 


GeldloB  4  Tears  Old  or  Over. 


OeldiDg  3  Tears  Old  and  Under  4. 

Geo.   GarHnghouae,  Johnstown,  O 

Gelding  :  Yean  Old  and  Dnder  S. 

E.  P.  Rolson  A  Bon.  Delaware,  0 7 

Mare  1  Year*  Old  and   Orer. 


.iFlmt   .. 

i 

iFIrat  . 

J  First   . 

.First   . 
.  I  Second 


Judge— C.  Bordwell. 


SADDLE  HORSES. 


Owner-a   Name   and   PMtofflce. 

Name  ot  Aniuwl. 

Premlnm. 

Amoont. 

Btalllon  4  Yeara  Old  or  Orer. 

First   

Second   ... 

First    

Second   ... 

Second  ".'.'. 

First    

Second   ... 

?S 

Maro  4  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

£uS'D"^s°"^Kn^rN4w^ro''  ° 

Mare  Under  i  Tears  Old. 

IS  00 
800 

E.   L.   McCollem,   Agent.  Columbus.   O 

Gelding  4  Years  Old  or  Oier. 

E.   L.   McCollem,   Agent,  Columbus,   O 

. 

"   

Oeldlnr  TTnder  4  Years. 
E.  L.   UcCollem,  Agent,  Columbus.   O 

Judges— D.    L.    Sampson    and   W.    J.  Roddy. 


Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL   REPORT 
COMBINED  HABNBBS  AND  BADDLB 


Owners'a  Name  and  PortoOlM. 

Nans  ef  Aalmsl.         Premium. 

».«.. 

Mare  Any  Ace. 

O.  L.   UcColUm.  Agent.  Colambas.   O 

J.  A.  Wallace.  Coliimtia>.  0 

Qeldlng   Any   Aks. 

E.  h.   McCollem,  Ageat.  Colambna.   0 

Same                     

May  FroBt  Flret    

tseoo 

:;::::::::::•.:;::::;:•.;::;;:  Km-;.; 

lOOO 

JTodcM— D.   L.   Sunpaon   and  W.    J,  Hoddy. 


HIGH  BCHOOL  CLASS. 


Atooont. 

Bone.  Mare,  or  GeMlOK  Any  Ate. 

ISEOO 

leoo 

3.  A.  Wallace.  Columbus,  O Edna   ISecond  ... 

Judge— B.  I..  Bargar. 


MATCHED  TEAMS  AND   BINGLE  DRIVERS. 


Owaer'a  Name  and   PoatoOce. 


Pair  of  Matched  Boadatera. 

E.  L.  McCollem,  Agent,  Columbua,  O 

Gentlemen'!  Fancy  Drlvlog  Team. 

R    L.   McCollem.    Ageat,   CDlnmbuS,    O... 

Franic  8a«e,  Cardington.  O 

Geptlemeu'a  Fancy  Single  DrlT9r. 


.  First  . 

.  I  Second 

.iFlrst    

.  Second  ... 


Judge— D.  li.  Sampson. 


Di3,i«db,Google 


:awards. 
bbbttlakd  p0nie8. 


N*m«  oC  Animal. 

Franfnm. 

Amonnt 

SUlllon  3  Temra  Old  or  OviT. 

T«idy";;;::::".:":::":: 

Flrat    

Second  ... 

SUllloD   2  Yean  Old  and  Under  S. 



First    

Second  ... 

SUIltoD  1  Year  Old  and  Under  S. 

. 

Flrat   

Man  t  Yeara  Old  or  Orer. 

First    

Second   ... 

Uara  £  Tears  Old  and  Under  3. 

aecond'".'.' 

Cobb  Gavin,  Asbler.  O 

GOD 

Filly   1    Tear   Old   and  Under   i 

FUly  Colt  Under  1  Year. 

First    

Judce— C.  Bordwell. 


IN   HAHNEMS   TO   VEaUCLB. 


Owner-B  Name  and  PoatoBee. 

Name  of  AnimaL 

Premlnm. 

Anoont. 

8[n«le  Turnout. 
B.  L.  UcCoIlem,  Agent.  Colarabna.  O 

First    

Second  ... 

Double  Team  Tnmont 

Fonr-In-HaDd. 
a.  TT.  Sparry,  tltiea,  O 

Second   ... 

First    

Second  ... 

Pony  Under  Bcddi*. 

B.  L.  McCoIlem,  Agent.  Colambaa,  0 

Cobb  Gavltt.  Aahfey,  O 

800 

Judce— A.  H.  Miller. 
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AGRICULTURAL   REPORT 
PONIES  OTHER  THAN  BHBTLAND. 


Ownet'B  Name  aod  Poctofflce. 

Name  of  Animal.       1  Premlom.  JAmoaat. 

Stallion  S  Years  Old  or  Over. 

, 

FIrat    

Second   ... 

Fim  

Second  ... 

First    

Seoond   ... 

First   --.-- 
Second   ... 

First    

IS 

ISM 

StallloD  2  Yean  Old  and  Uoder  t. 

Mare  3  Tea™  Old  or  Over. 

Mare  2  Years  Old   and  Uofler  3. 

GOO 

PUIy  Under  2  Tears. 

Ev* 

JudK«-A.   H.   UlUer. 


IN   HARNBSS. 


Owner's    Name    aad    FoetoOce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Pramlim. 

SlDKia  Toraoat. 

M.rk   

tUOD 

Doable  Team   TDmoat. 

... 

..!«„ 

..  Second   ... 

IS 

Foar-lD-nud. 

Cobb  OaTitt,  Aihley,  0 

Ponj  Dn««r  Saddle. 

IE  00 

R.  U  McCoUem.  Agtat.  Colambns,  0 

Toppy  

..  First    

.,  Second   ... 

400 

Judge-A.  H.  umer. 
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SUMMARY   OF   THE  RACKS. 


Z:39  CUABS  PACINQ-FURSB  V 


BntMod  Br. 

Nam*  of  Animal. 

QMtS. 

Enolla  

Sria  CLASS  TROTTINCi-PURSB  KOO. 


Entered  Bj. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Heata. 

5-.,Z.?feSro<":::::::;::::::::::;: 

Sunllne  

Baxter   

J.  W.  Townsley,  WashliiKton  C.  H.,  O 

CleU  Rador.  WlUUmaport.  0 

J.  H.  Welnood,  Kenton,  O 

TimB-S:lBU.  ):2SU,  2:7!\i,  1:S14- 
t:1t  CI<AS8   TROTTING— PURBB  tl 


Bntered  By. 

Name  of  AidmaL 

Heata. 

S:a  CLASS  PACTNO-PURSH  I 


Bntered  Br. 

NaoM  of  Animal. 

Heata. 

Mt.  Sterling' Stock  Co..  Mt. 

St«rllMr.  Ky. 

P.  Hayward,  Columbus.  O 

aemmer  ft  Johnson,  HlcksvIUe. 

O.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Time-Z:»K.  1:1>U.  >:UU. 


Digitized  byGoOgle 


AGRICULTURAL   REPORT 
!:Z1  Ct^SS  THOTTING-PIJRSB  HOD. 


Sntcred  Br. 

Name  of  Animal. 

— 

iS^;;="EE;:; 

3:?-SSfSi„WS.'''o°-:::::::::::~::: 

M 

;":-■:::::::: 

Mt.  SterllriK  Stock  Co.,  Ml. 

sterling.  Ky. 

BoltBcrat   

4    8    7 

Time-  ::2D<4.  Z:ai<4.  2:3. 


t:Zl  CLASS  PACING— FURSG  tWO. 


Bntered  By. 

Name  of  AnlmaL 

Baati. 

Pnrtty  

GlOB^r   

Tlnie-Z:»U,_l:mi,  2:19^. 


I:2»  ClASB  TBOmNG-PURSH  MM. 


BDtcrcd  Br. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Heati. 

Tullus 

Oxford  llTl"!!'!!!'. '.'.". '."..1"..'. 

Kftthryn   

ssr.k 

'      . 

Tlin«-«:Sni..  t-tnt.  fM>A,  t:K%.  I-^M,  Z:ZGK. 


S:1S  Ct.AS8  PAOING-FURBB  WO. 


Bntei^  By. 

Nam*  «f  Animal. 

Uftta. 

mill 

Tlme-S:14<4.  Z^IGU.  ^:14<4,  S:U^,  Z^B,  Z;im, 


DqtizedbyGoOgle 


S:m  CLASS  TKOTTINO— FUBSB  HOO. 


Name  oC  AnlmaL 


C.  W.  HoopM,  MarrsTlUa.  O.. 
B.  M.  Heathmon,  Ttaytan,  O... 

O.  S.  Jones,  Oalumbiis.  O; 

Sot  Christ,  Toledo,  O 

W.  H.  Foster,  Marlon.  O 

J.  L  Me«,  SomervDIA,  O 


Belte  Hoopea  .. 
March  Wind  ... 
Daiay  M  

Carrie  Nation  . 

Ed  Robey    

Mojval  


Tlme-2:22K.  ii^^K.  ^:au,  2:!K^.  Z:Z)H,  2:3!^ 


S:D  CLASS  PAdNO-PURSE  HOD. 


Entered  Br 

Nami  ot  Animal. 

HeiU. 

Powell  &  Stewart.  Urbana,  d 

8.  C.  Phillips,  Washington  C.  H„  0 

Ito  

file's  =-.:::::::;:::::: 

ML  Sterling  ^tock  Co..  Mt.  8terli.U^.  Ky. 
Langel  ft  Kramer,  Basil,  O 

nil  7 

Tllllfr-Z:1T>4,   2:1TH,  S-.IBM. 


t;17    CLASS    TROTTINO-PUSSB    UOD. 


BaWM  Br 

Nami  of  Animal. 

HeatiL 

J.  A.  Hall.  Columbus.  O 

Stockton 

Honeymoon  

Tlme-S:U<4,  !  OSM,  mTi. 


t'.tf  CLASS  PACmO— PURSB  tSOO. 


Bntered  By. 

Name  of  AdIdmL 

HMta. 

Mid"»"&i'»SS,."E'o''- ° 

Patentrlgfat   

Ei^r.^::::::::::::;::::::: 

Ttine-I:S>4.  2:23U,  Z;M<«. 


:yGoogIe 


AGRICULTDRAL   REPORT 
2;JT  CI.ABB  TROTTmO— PURSE  $400. 


Entered  Bf. 

Name  ol  Animal. 

HeaU. 

?ffiT"/:-.;:v.  :.■:•:■:::::■■ 

til 

P.  P.  MltoheU,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

■*""**"''  ■■ 

i-M  CLASS  FACING-PUBSE  1400. 


Entered  By. 

Name  o(  AnlmaL 

Heats. 

ain«r 

mme-l;17H.  1:1*%.  t:I9M. 
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SECOND  DEPARTMENT-CATTLE. 

J.  S.  Stdoebt,  Member  in  charge. 

SHOBTHOBNB. 


Owatf  Nam*  and  FoatoOlce. 

Nam*  of  AnlauL 

Frendiun. 

Amount 

BdII  t  Tean  Old  oc  Over. 

Plnrt 

Bull  I  Yun  Old  and  DDdat  L 

First  

Bull  1  Taar  Old  aod  Undec  1 

Third    .... 

Bull  Uod«r  1  Tear  Old. 

FlMt  ...... 

?ffl';.:: 

Cow  1  Tear*  Old  or  Orer 

Second  "."! 
Third    .... 

JSS! 

c.  HintaTW  pvSSS^t.  6::;;::::::;:: 

Cow  or  Helter  1  Yeara  Old  and  Dndar  1 

J:  £  SSXht  ISii-?,'; """ 

Plral  

115^.::: 

16  00 

H.lfar  1  Tear  Old  and  Undor  a 

First  

Ijsy.::: 

HeUer  Cudar  1  Year  Old. 

J.   O.  RobiM  ft   Bona.   Horace,   Ind 

asflsiii;  ::;:::■:■ 

Firat 

JSf..::: 

SSI 

Archlrena  

Wild  Ducheaa  UOry  IV 

Exhibltora'  Graded  Herd. 

aS.i-.:: 

d  Hiita'lrsia" pSSSSt.  6::;:::::::::: 

Bre«ders'  Yotms  Herd. 

J.   0.  Roblna  ft  Bona.  Horaoe.  Ind 

S2S,A 

Q«t   of   atrc-ToDr  Animals.    Either  Sex. 
Under  «  Teara  Old.                  ^ 

SS!.i-.:: 

C.   Hfaita   ft    Bon,    Fremont,    O 

uiS 

t.Gooi^lc 


AGRICULTURAL   REPORT 
SHOBTHOBNS-CoDCllMled. 


OwnefB  Name  Bad  PmtoBlc*. 

Name  o(  Animal.          Premlnm. 

A„„,. 

Produce    of    Cow— Two    Animals.    Either 
8ez.   Under  4  Tears  Old. 

Produce   of   Cow— Four   AnlmalH,    Either 
Sex.  Under  4  Years  Old. 

rint   .... 
First   

s  dnpllcated  by  the  American  Shortborn 


Owner'!  Name  Bad  Foatofflce. 

Name  at  Aalmal. 

Premium. 

Amount 

BnU  t  TMra  Old  or  Orer. 

Wm.  Kerby,  Eokomo.  Ind 

OrtnneU   A   Fogy,  Yellow   SpringB, 

6'.'.'.'.'. 

^  ::::::.  ■:::::::::::: 

Second'!'.! 

turn 

10  00 

Boll  !  Tears  Old  and  Uader  S 

Beau    Donald   S9lh 

Bean   Donald  i^O\ 

Beau  Donald  4Znd 

Second  ".'.'! 
Third    .... 

Grhinell   A   Pow,   Telliw   Spriiiii, 

GOO 

Bull  1  Tear  Old  and   Uader 

2. 

Tw- ASSis,  iffla',is„?'w 

"^E 

Prince   Rupert   8th 

Pirat  

Second   ... 
Third    .... 

10  DO 

Rel  Premier  

BaU  Under  1  Tear  Old. 



Beau  Donald  ESth 

Beau   Donald  BTth 

Flral  

Third  .::: 

10  00 
EOO 

8.  W.  Anderwm.  BlaJter  Mlito.  W 

soo 

Cow  3  Teara  Old  or  Over. 

W.    H.    Curtice.    Bnilnen«c.    Ky... 



BellB  Donald  Wth 

First  

Third    .!!! 

IS  00 

*2S 

8.  W.  Andarrai.  Blalce'r  Mlite.   W 

Va.. 

Cow  or  Heifer  t  T«an  Old  and  Under  t 

Belle  Donald  Beth 

Belle  Donald   

*""""■ 

First  

Second   ... 
Third    .... 

iSS 

vV.. 

Heifer  1  Tear  Old  and  Under 

t. 

W.    H.    Curtice.    Bmlnenco.    Ky... 



S^rffA":::::: 

Kna  

First  

Second  ... 
Third    .... 

IS 

HeUer  Under  1  Year  Old. 

Belle  Donald   77 

Belle  Donald  S9 

First 

iVSS'.::: 

10  00 

va.. 

Eihlbitore'  Graded  Herd. 

First  

Second  ... 

Gooi^lc 


AWARDS. 

B  BBEFOBDS— Concludad. 


Own«r'i  Name  and  FoatoOce.                   Name  of  Animal. 

r,™,„ 

Amonnt 

Breeders'   Toung  Herd.                   j 

SeS.na";!.' 
Seemid  ... 

tMoa 

15  00 

SIS 

10  00 

too 

Get    of    Sire-Pour   Animals.    Either   Sex, 
Under  i  Years  Old. 

Produce    of    Cow— Two    Anlmala.    Either 
Be*.  Under  4  Years  OM. 

Owner'a  Name  nod  Poitofflce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premlnm. 

a™.,. 

Boll  8  Teara  Old  or  Owe. 

U.    B.    Mover.   Mt    Cory,    0 

James  Hilton.  New  acotland,   N.  T 

a.    A.    McMDlen.    Galllshar,    O 

Bui!  S  Teare  Old  and  Under  3, 

First    

Second    ... 

Third    .... 

tuoo 

■SIS 

Patriarch   

U.   B,    Mover.    Mt.    Cory.    O 

Janiefl  Hilton.  New  Scotland.   N.   Y 

Bull  1  Yenr  Old  and  Under  i. 

Roy  

Hamlet    

Kd-::: 

Third    .... 

500 

a-.::::-.:::::: 

Dandy   

First  

a.  A,  MoMIIlen,  Galllgher,   O 

« 

Boll  Under  1  Year  Old. 

V.  B,   Mover,  Mt.  Cory,  O 

Flrat  

Second   ... 
Third    .... 

10  00 

G.   A,    McMlllen.   Calllgtier.   6 

100 

Cow  a  Tear*  Old  or  Orer 

U.  B.   Moyer.  Mt.  Cory.  O 

KU::: 

16  00 

Brlg-ht    Promlae    

J.   HJIlon,   New   Scotland.   N.   Y 

Cow  or  Heifer  2  Yeara  Old  and  Under  3, 

Babe   

First  

'AT  ■■' 

Better  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  1. 

S^.  \  KS:;  ^„'^:.  ":■: 

P.  of  Woodland 

Bemlce  L  

Portia.  

Flrrt  

?sr::; 

10  oo 

J.   HUton.   New   Scotland.   N.   Y 

Heifer  Under  1  Year  Old. 

J,  Hilton.  New  Scotland.  N.  T 

C  .C.  Shaw  ft  Son.  Newark,   0 

W.   H.   Davte,   Mendole.   Dl 

D,  of  Devondale 

S":::: 

10  00 

Oraco  

iA 

.ooglc 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORT 
DBTONB-Conclnded. 


OwD«r'B  Name  aad  FoctoOIce. 


Eihibltort'  Graded  Herd. 

U.  B.  Horar.  Mt  OolT.  O 

J.   Hilton.   New   Bootland,   N.   T 

Breedera'  Toudk  Herd. 

W.  B.  I^wls,  Troy,  O 

O.  A.  McMillen,  Galllgher,  O 

Get   at  Sire— Four  Animals,   Either   Sex 
Under  4  Teara  Old. 

J.   Hilton,   Now  Scotland,   N.   T 

W.  E.  I^wis.  Troy,  O 

Prodnce    o(    cow— Two    Animata.    BWier 

Sex,   Under  4  Tears  Old   {Produce 

of  One  Cow). 

U.  B.  Moyer,   Mt.  Cory.  O 

W.   E.   Lewis,   Troy.   O 


Name  of  AnlouU. 


Preniaai.   Amoont. 


First    . 

Second 

Plrat  .. 

First  .. 
Second 

First  .. 


ABBHDBBN   ANQTIS. 


Owner'a  Nam«  and  Poatofflce. 


Ball  1  Ttars  OU  or  Orer. 

O.   O.   Callahaa,    Helena.    Ky.....^ 

D.  Bradtute  &   Bon,   Cedarvllle,   O 

H.  M.   Brown,  HiUsboro,   O 

Bull  t  Tears  Old  and  Under  >. 

D.  Bradtute  A  Bon.  Cedanrllje.  O...^.... 
T  Mattlson,  Jr..  South  Charleston,  O..-. 
O.   T.  Wolford,  Xenia,  O 

Bull  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  3. 

T,  Mattlson.  Jr.,  South  Charleston,  O... 

O.   T.   Wolford,   Xenla.   O..... ■....- 

T.  Mattlaon,  Jr.,  South  Charleston,  O.... 

Bull  Under  1  Tear  Old- 

D.  Bradfute  &  Son,  Cedarvllle,  O 

O.  T.  WoUord,  Xenla,  6 

Cow  t  Tears  Old  or  Orer 

O,  (!.  Callahan.  Helenn.  Ky 

D.   Bradfute  &   Son,  Cedarvlllo,   O 

Cow  or  Better  i  Tears  Old  and  Under  S. 

O.  G.  Callnhan,  Helena,  Ky 

D.  Bradtute  A  Son,  Cedarvtlle,  O 

H.   M.   Brown,   HUlsboro.   O 

Better  1  Tear  Old  and   Under  1 

O.  T.  Wolford,  Xenla,   O 

O.  O.   Callahan,   Helena.  Ky 

O.  T.  Wiriford,  Xenla.   O 


Name  of  Animal. 


Lord    Fretful    

Valiant  Knight  .... 
Blocky  Fellow    

Lucy's   Prince   

BInck   Jack   4 

William  

Hero  of  Miami 

Dick  

Gay   Lad  H 

Gay  Lad  Srd 

Unde  Bam  

Anna  of  Rockfleld. 

Black   Bird    

BonetB.   2nd    

Early   Hlil*  .'.'.'.'.'.','.', 
Sallle  


Pcemlnm.   Amount 


^I: 

'11 

SS.i-::: 

Third  

W 

Wih-d    .... 

'IZ 

iS,U-.:: 

TJUrd    .... 

■8S 

1« 

,db,Googlc 


AWARDS. 
ABBBDBBN  ANQUB— Concluded. 


OwDBt'B  Nune  «nd  Poitofllee. 

HiDie  of  Animal. 

— - 

Amount. 

HeUer  Under  1  Yur  Old. 

D.  BradfuM  A  Son,  Codarvllle.   O 

O.    a.    Callahan,    Helena.   Ky 

D,  Bradfuto   *   Hon,   Coaan-lllo.   O 

Tlshka    

Blanche"'.'.'.'.  ...v.'.'."!!!! 

First    

too 

E^lbltor.'   Qt.a.d   H«d. 

Ftajt^^ 

KS 

D.  Bradfute  &  Son,  Cedarvflle.  O 

Bceeden'   Yonntr  Herd. 

D.  Brodfute  ft  Son.  Cedarrllle.  0 

^^^ 

Get   ot  8[r«— Four  Animals,   Either  Sex. 
Under  4  Teaxa  Old. 

D,   BwiiHute  ft   Son.   CedarvlUe.   0...^.... 

Produce    o(    Cow-Two    Anlmala.    Either 
Bex,  Under  4  Years  Old. 

iSU-::: 

SS'ni-:;: 

IDOO 

QALLOWAYB. 


Owner's  Sum  and  PoatoUce. 

Boll  3  Years  Old  or  Orer. 
J.   Frants.   BluBton,  O 

Ball  t  Tears  Old  and  Under  t. 
3.   Frants.   Blolfton,   0 

Bull  I  Year  Old  and  Under  Z. 
3.   Frantc   BlulttoD,   O 

Ball  Under  1  Ye«r  Old. 

J.   Franti.   Blnffton,   0 

F.    Ruhlln.    Columbus.    O 

Cow  I   Tears'  Old  or  Orer 
J.   FranU.   Blullton,   O 

Cow  oc  Heifer  i  Years  Old  and  Under  S. 
J.   Frants,   Blaffton,   O 

HeUer   1  Year  Old  and  Under  t. 
I.   FranU,   BlaSton,   0 


Name  ot  Animal. 


Ramble  of  Com  Belt- 


Nornuii   King   — 

Oambler  ot  M.   Q. 
Herlln  o(  M.  O.... 

Farman  of  M.  Q.. 

Black  Prince  

Baby   Boy   

Ledy  Kingston   ... 
Violet   

Alta  ..!!.'.'!.'.'.". "'i 
Maid  


First  ,. 

Flret    . 

First  .. 
Second 

Flrat  ., 
Second 

Third 

First  .. 

First  .. 
Becondi... 


10  00 


AGKICOLTUKAL   KEPORt 
QALLOWATS-ConcliidBd. 


Owner's  Nime  aad  PoMofflcs. 

Name  of  Animal. 

— 

Amonot 

Belter  Undet  1  Year  Old. 

Vesta   

Flrtt    

Second  ... 

First     .... 

First  

First  

First 

"fS 

ExhlbltorB-  Graded  Herd. 

"•' "  "s^°"i  ^rrSi/"-' '" 

Sex,   Under   4  Teua   Old. 

POLLED   DURHAMS. 


e  and  Poitofflce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Bull  8  Tears  Old  or  Ot«t. 

A.  C.  Wood  &  Bona,  Pendleton.  Ind... 

F.    S.    Hlnea,    Malott    Park.    Ind 

J.  N.  Woods  a  Son,  Gardner.  Ill 

Bull  i  Xeara  Old  and  Under  I. 

R.   B.  Guy.  MeohanJosbiirB.  O 

J.  N.  Woods  ft  Son,  Oaj-dner,  111 

Wm.    Toasey.    MaryavlUe.    O 

BdII  1  Year  Old  and  Under  2. 

F.    S.    HInea,    Malott    Park.    Ind 

A.  C.  Wood  &  Bona.  Pendleton,  Ind.., 

Bull  Under  1  Yenr  Old. 

R.   B.    Guy,   Mechanlcsburs.    O 

J.  N.  Woods  &  Baa.  Gardner.  Ill 

Wm.    Toasey,    MarysvlUe,    o 

Cow  3  Years  Old  or  Over. 

F,   a,   Hlnes,   Malott   Park.   Ind 

Wm.   Tossey,   Maryavllle,   O 

A.    C.    Wood  &    Sons.    Pendleton.   Ind.. 

Cow  or  Heifer  2  Years  Old  and  Under 

F.   S.    ninefl,    Malott   Park.    Ind 

Wm.   Tossey,   Maryaville.   O 

Heifer  1   Year   Old  and   Under  2. 

F.   S.    HInea,    Mnlott   Park.    Ind 

J.   N.   Woods   &    Son,    Gardner.    Ill 

P.    8.    HInea,    Mnlot    Park.    Ind 


Golden  Hero   

Tippecanoe  U  

Stillwater  Diamond 

Ohio  Boy   

Tippecanoe  E3    

Mill  Creek  Bay 

Prince   CharnUng   .. 

LondOD  Hero   

Scottish   Hero   

Cherry  Boy   

Tippecanoe  TE   

Laddie  

Ruby   of   B 

AKSte    '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.    ...v.'. 

Ruby   of   B   2nd 

Iota   

Kirk  L.  A 

Ma«net   3rd    

B.   Ophelia   


First  .... 
Second  . 
TMrd  ... 


First  ... 
Third  . 


First  .... 
Second  . 
Third  ... 


First  .... 
Second  . 
Third    .. 


First  ... 
Third  . 


Flral  .... 
Second  . 
Third  ... 


First  ... 
I  Second 
IThird  .. 


txoo 

1*00 


leoo 
low 


t:,c*f.ic 


AWARDS. 
FOLLBD  DUBHAUS-Condadad. 


Owner'!  Nune  and  Poetofflce. 

Hame  of  Animal. 

Premlnm. 

A..„t 

Heifer  Under  1  Xear  Old. 

J.  N.  Woods  &  Sod.  o:ardner,  01 

f:§;SS.'»S;"'^rffi.."!::::::: 

Golden 
Prtda-B 
Zaddal 

Lady    

Princess   ... 

..  B1t«    

WW 

'8S 

Eiblbltora'  Qr«d«d  Heed. 

A.  C.  Wood  &  Bona,  Pondlston,  Ind 

Breedera-  Yodds  Herd. 

5:j;^'?arCSV."r'ni::::::::: 

Get   of   Sire— Four   Anlmala.   Either  Sex, 
Under  4  Teaia  Old. 

«D0 

A.  C.  Wood  'a  Sons,  Pendleton.'  ind!!!!" 

Produce    of    Cow— Two   Animate,    Ellthei 
8eit,  Under  4  T«»rs  Old. 

Wm.    ToMtey.    Maryaville.    0 

A.  C.  Wood  &  Bona.  Pendleton,  Ind 

ion 

•■■■■•■■■■■•■■•■■• i'~-"- 

awarded,  the  American  Polled  Durham  Breeders' 


Owner's  Nune  and  Fostofflce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

1^^ 

i....t 

Btitl  S  Year*  Old  or  Orer. 

Prince   Portler    

Nash    

Privateer  

First  

Second  ... 
Third  

new 

Ball  2  Years  Old  and  Under  3. 

First 

16W 

Bull  1  Year  Old  and   Under  2. 

First  

EW 

Ball  Under  1  Year  Old. 

Nonlne  

Oranser  

Duke   

First  

IDOO 

F.   Hartllne.    StrHsburB.    O... 

Andrew   Bros,.   Cedarvllle,    O 

» 

Cow   3   Years  Old  or   Orer 

Alma   

First  

Second  ... 
Third  

IB  no 

P.    Hartllne.    Strasburg,    O 

Orthodox   

BOtt 

Cow  or  Heifer  2  Years  Old  and  Under  3. 

Andrew   BroB..    CedarviUe.   O 

Cherry   

First  

Third  ..'.'.'. 

IGOO 
10  DO 

S  W 

Heifer  1  Tear   Old   and   Under  2. 

Goldie   

Carrie   

Belle  W  

First  

Third ..:;: 

Andrew   Bros..    Cedorville,    O 

AGRICULTURAL   REPORT 
BBD  FOLLa-ConcliMML 


Ownef  ■  Name  and  Poatofflce. 

Name  of  Aolma). 

Fremiiun. 

Ameont 

Heifer  Under  1  Year  OW. 

AndrwrBroi.,  CedarrUUt  0 

F.   HarUlne,    BtnwbiiriV'o"!:":" 

Finrt    

Second  ... 
Third  

First 

Second  ... 

First  

Second  ... 

IS 

Lottie  ....; 

Bzhlbltors'  Graded  Herd. 

Breederr  Youag  Hertl. 
Andrew   Bros..   Cedarville.   0 

"•""'"SjSS".  45lS,-5,.""»"«' 

Produce   of    Cow— Two    Animals,    Blthei 
Bex.  Under  4  ^eam  Old. 

HOLBTBINS. 


Owaer'a  Name  and  PostDlBce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premlnm. 

Amount. 

Bnll  1  Tmn  Old  w  Otw. 

w 

F. 

B.  Smith  ft  Sod.  Columbus.  0 

Bull  2  Yeaw  Old  and  Under  1 

Flrat^ 

•SI! 

W 

B.  SnUlh  ft  Son,  Columbus,  O 

Bull  Under  1  Year  Old. 

^ 

1i.SS,r*VS-cSSS.To'::::;: 

Belle  Vernon  P.  D 

Johanna   

First  

Third  ..'.'.'. 

10  00 

BOO 

Cow  1  Years  Old  or  Orer. 

Kate   Spray   

S?S,f-.S-p::;::,:::: 

First 

Second   ... 

IS  00 

F.  G.  Jotonson  ft  Co.,  Oolunibua.  O 

Cow  or  Heifer  S  Years  Old  and  Under  3. 

W 

B.  Smith  A  Bon,  Columbus,  O 

Lois  Clothllde   

Aaele   M.    K 

First  

IE  00 

Heifer  1  Year  Old  and  Under  i. 

Third  

10  00 

Si; 

P. 
W 

B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus.  O 

Dekol   Bonheur    

Heifer  Undtr  J  Year  Old. 

• 

B.  Smith  ft  Son.  Columbus,  O 

O.  JoitnBon  &  Co..  Columbus.  O 

B.  Smith  ft  Son,  Columbus.  O 

nrst 

Second  ... 
Third    .... 

300 

F. 

IVtlhelmlna  D.  B 

t.Gooi^lc 


AWAKOS. 
HOLBTBINB-CMielQdaa. 


OwDftr-a  Same  >nd  PostoDlca. 

Nanw  «t  AnlDMl.         Pfemlnm. 

Amoont. 

Eihlblton-  Qnded  Herd. 

! 

ai"- 

tSODO 

F.  G.  JobnaoD  ft  Co..  ColumbUB,   O 

Kr- 

F.  a.  Johnaon  ft  Co..  Columbue,  O 

Get   of   Sire-Pour  AnlnxdB.    Eatlwr   Sex, 
Under  *  YMre  Old. 

W.  B.  Smith  ft  Son,  Columbus,  O 

nsU"- 

ili! 

'™'""»£  SSrrT°T4,","SlS.  •»»•' 

FIret 

Baaoaa  ... 

torn 

Ownar-B  Nam*  ajid  PortofflCB. 

Name  of  Animal. 

FremltuL 

Amount. 

Bnn  1  TsM-i  Old  or  Over. 

Sutton  

David   Hanim    

■  iSeoond"!!' 

^S 

Bun  !  Teara  Ola  and  Under  !. 

1 

P 

John   Bull   

.  CTrat 

Bull  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  i. 

F. 

^.ISkrF.SST'o.":.,":::::::::;;- 

SS-.,"":',;:::;;::;: 

:  SSU::: 

ts 

Bull  Under  1  Yeaj^  OM. 

JiiplV^".'.. .■.".".■.■.■.".■■■.",*. 

.  Flrit 

■:  Sr..::: 

"S 

tw 

Cow  3  Teera  Old  or  Over. 

Trilby  

Momlns  Glory  

-.   FlTBt   

■  Second  ... 
-  Third  

GOO 

J. 

W.   Swab.   Flndlay.   O 

Cow  or  Heifer  2  Tears  OW  and  Under  3. 

ES^S'rS"""..::::: 

-  First  

IBM 

J. 

Lady  White  Foot,., 

GOO 

Helter  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

F. 

R.   Sander*.   Taooma.   N.   H 

W.   Swab.   Findlar.   O 

a.   Sw>d^.   Talo^a.   N.   H 

Heifer  Under  1   Tear   Old. 

Sophia's  Pride  

ESS".".;;;;;;::::: 

.1  Third  

Ts 

J. 

f 

W.   Swab.   Flndlay.   0 

5.a'."F,.'JiSr6.!':..":::::::::;r 

Bessie    S    

.  Plrat  

:  IS"..::; 

10  00 
600 

..oogic 


AGRICULTURAL   REPORT 
DUTCH  BBLTSD—Concluded. 


Owner'!  Name  and  Poetofflc*. 


NanM  of  Aolmtl. 


EmiblCore'  Qcaded  Herd. 

F.   R.   Sandsrs.   Taoonut.   N.   B.... 
J.   W.   awab,   Flndlay.   O 

Broedera'  Toung  Herd. 

F.  R.  Sandei-a,  Tacoroa.  N.  H 

J.  W.  Snab,  Plndlay,  O 


Fint    ... 

IFlrst  .... 
I Second 


BROWN   BWiaS. 


Owner'B  Name  and  Poetofflce. 

Name  ol  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount 

Ball  3  Yeara  Old  or  Ot«. 

P.  R.  Haaard.  Syracuse.   N.  T 

Bull  3  Tean  Old  and  Dndac  t. 

First  

Ball  1  Tear  Old  and  nnder  8. 

F.  B.  Hazard.  Syracuse.   W,   T 

Upland  Jethro  

First  

'SS! 

Bull  Under  1  Year  Old. 

Hull   Bros..    Perry.    O 

Cow  3  Tean  Old  or  Over. 

F.  R.  Hamrd.  Syracuse.  N.  T , 

F  1  0  r  1  n  e    of   River 
Meadow  

'»'i5.;."'xn°'..'"'.",. 

First   

Second   ... 

IGOO 

Hull   Bros.,    Perry,    0 

BOO 

Cow  oc  HeKvr  2  Years  Old  and  Udder  3. 

Pride 'of  I^w  Lands... 
Katharine  M   

fl"t 

Second   ... 
Third  

P.  R.  Hazard,   Syracuse,   N.   T 

Heifer  1  Year  Old  and  Under  2. 

Second"!!! 
Third   

F.   B.  Hazard.   Syracufie.    N.    T 

Upland  Florlne   

300 

Heifer  Under  1  Year  Old. 

Hull    Bros,.    Perry.    0 

First  

Second   ... 

F.  R.  Hazard.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Ellia''of  River  Meadow 

SfK 

Eihlbltors'   Graded   Herd. 

Second    ... 

Second   ... 

HuU  Bros..   Peny,   O 

Ooogle 


Owner's  Name  sod  Poetofflce. 

Name  ol  Animal. 

— ■ 

AmoDDt. 

Bull  a  Yarn  OW  or  Over. 

GoMinont    Herd    (N.    P.    Beiry,    Proprle- 

tora.,  Leilngton,  Ky 

P.    A.    PuBh    ft    Bona,    New    Cumberland. 

Bobby's  Shy  Fox 

Fltmt  

06  00 

J.    M.    Hodson,    Montpeller.    O 

Sprfiig  Brook-3  Exile.. 

"oo 

Bnll   2  Teara   Old   and  Under  3. 

P.    A.    Push    ft    Sons.    New    Cumberland 

Herbert  of  St.  Albana. 

Jefr   Of   Gbb   Valley.... 
Beauty's   Best   Son.... 

First  

15  09 

J.   M.   Hodson.   MontpeUer,   O 

Boll  1  Tear  Old  and  Onder  2. 

Qoldniont  Herd.   Lexington,   Ky 

P-   A.    ^Bh   a   Sons.   New   Cumberland 

Belle  EByp  Han's  Fern 

Mangold  Stake   Pogla.. 
Santy  of  Gas  VaJley,.. 

......... 

10  00 

Ball  Under  I  Year  Old. 

P.   A.   ftign   A   Sons.   Now   Cumberland. 

Frank  ot  Gas  Valley., 

First  

Second  ... 

Third  

'?SS 

□oldmont  Herd.   LexlnBton.   Ky 

P.   A,   Pu«ti   ft   Sons,  New   Cumberland. 

Harry  of  Gas  VaUey... 

300 

Cow  3  Teani  Old  or  Orer. 

GoidRiont   Herd.    Lexington.   Ky 

Golden  Fern's  Bensa- 

Second"!! 

Third  

neoo 

lODO 
BOO 

Bright  Bye's  iady 

Cow  or  Helter  2  Tears  Old  and  Under  3. 

Obldmont   Herd,   Lenlngton.    Ky 

Fox's   Golden  Butter- 
^rjiiiji^Ji'  Bonnie; ! 

First  

15  m 

Heifer  Under  1  Year  Old  and   Under  2. 

J.    M.    Hodson.    Montpeller,    O 

^-   *:    ^Kh   *   Sons,   New   Cumberland 

Delta  of  Gas  Valley... 
Olive  of  Gas  Valley.., 

First  

SS'..-.:; 

10  00 

HeKer  Under  1  Year  Old. 

Goldmont   Herd.    Leilngton,    Ky 

P.    A.    ^^Bh   ft    Sons.    New   Cumbe.'laila. 

First  

Ptnh  of  Gas  Valley.... 
Fox'a  Golden  Crown.., 

Goldmont  Herd.    Lexington,    Ky 

soo 

Exhlbllora'   Oradfd    Herd. 

Goldmont  Herd,    Lexington,    Kv 

Lewis  Dlrlnger  &  Son.   Greenville,   O 

P.    A.   PuBh   ft   Sons.   New   Cumberland 

IS,i-::: 

Third 

SSI 



Breedera'  Toung  Herd. 

Second  ... 

J.   It   Hodaon,   Montpeller,   O 

16  00 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
IBBSBIXS— CMIcloded. 


Owner-B  Nama  and  FoctoDlce. 

Name  ot  AnlnuL         Premmm. 

Amount. 

Gat   ot    Sire-Four   Animals,    BHther    Bex. 
Uader  4  Tears  Old. 

F.   A.   Pu«ta   &   Botm,   New   Cumberland. 

P.   A,   PuBh    ft   Bona.   New   Cumberland 

™ir 

Lewb  DiBlnger  &  Son,  Greoavlile,  b... 

1 

Owner'a  Name  and  PostoOce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Premlun.   I  Amount. 


Bun  S  Team  OM  or  Over. 

Jaa.  R.  Orr  ft  Co..  CedarvMle.  O 

W.  H.  Forbes  ft  Co..  Clifton.  O 

Bull  i  Te«rs  Old  and  Under  8. 

Jaa.   B.  Orr  ft  Co.  Cadarvlilo.  O 

W.   H.  Porbea  ft  Co..   Clltton,  O 

Bull  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Jaa.   R.  Orr  ft   Co.  Cedarvllle.   O 

W.    H.    Forbea   4   Co..    atfton.    O 

Jaa.   R.  Orr  ft   Co.  Cedarville.  O 

Bull  Uitder  1  Tear  Old, 

■W.  H,   Pot1>ea  ft  Co..   Clltton.   O 

Jas.   R.  Orr  A   Co.  Cedarville.  O 

W.  H.   Forbea  ft  Co..   Clifton.   O 

Cow  S  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

W.    H.    Forbes    ft   Co..    Clifton.    O 

Jaa.   R.  Orr  ft   Co.  Cedarville.  O 

Jaa.   R.  Orr  ft   Co.  Cedarville,   O 

Cow'  or  Belfer  t  Tears  Old  nnd  Under  3. 

W.   H,   Forbes  ft   Co..   Clifton,   O 

Jaa.    R..  Orr  A    Co,   Cedarville,    O 

Heifer  I  Tear   Old  and  Under  !. 

W.   H.   Forbes  ft  Co..   Cltfton,   O 

Jaa.   R.  Orr  A   Co,   Cedarville,   O 

Uelter  Under  1  Year  Old. 

W.    H,    Forbes   A   Co..    Clifton,    O 

Jaa,   R.  Orr  ft   Co.  Cedarville.   O 


Nomlea.  . 

Clipper  ., 


.  Flrat  ..., 
.  Second  , 
.  Third  


CIrclette  -,----  ^ 

Jetrersofilan  ISeoond  . 

Oh  Tell   IThlrd  . 


IFlrat  .... 

Gom'a  Goldle  'I?'?*"'*  ■ 

King  Third  — 


Minnie    B    Flrat  ...-- 

Gem   ISecMid  .., 

Roaeta  """'■'■ 


F«.vorlte'a  Prlda  , 


Vaj-ley   ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. 
Monica's  Pretly  f 


,  GoQt^lc 


AWARDS. 

POLJiEID  JSmSSTS— ConcIndM. 


OwDM'i  Name  and  Fa«oa««. 

Nuw  of  Animal. 

Premlnm. 

Amount 

Eiblliltars-  Graded  Herd. 

W.   H.  Forbea  A  Co..   CUnon,   0 

Jas.  R.  Ore  &  Co.,  Cadarvllle.  O 

BreadBTB'  TounB  Herd. 

Kid""" 

W.  H.   Forbes   &  Co.,   CUrton.   O 

Anlmala. 

Plret 

ad";: 

W.  H,  Forbes  A  Co.,  Clltton.  0 

Jas.   B.   Orr  &  Co..   Cedarvllla.   O 

F1n>t 

OwoefB  Nam*  and  PwHoBce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amotmt 

Bnll   S  Team  Old  or  Orar. 

L.    V.    Alton.    Perry,    0 

MeCormlck  &  Edxeriy.  Pataskala,   0... 

Homeatead'H    Oolden 

£b;",.-.;-.;:..-:::::::::: 

First 

Second  ... 

^S 

Bull  2  Teara  Old  and  Under  «. 

K,"'..---*^:;: 

First  

Second  ... 

iio(Ji7.l5f'S;  lflJSiy.°piii^hiu».'6::. 

10  00 

Ball   1   Tear   OM   and   TlrnJcT  2. 

MoCormlck  &  Edgerlr.  Pataskala.   0..,. 

SS„i-:- 

Succesa  of  Homestead. 

GOO 

Bnll  Under  1  Tear  Old. 

Crown       Prince      of 
HoTneatcad  

First  

Second   ... 

Third   

10  DO 

atead  

too 

Cow  B  Teara  Old  or  Oror. 

■ 

Mccormick  A  Bdfferly.   Pataskala.   O... 
I,.    V.    Aiten,    Perry.    O 

First  

Second  ... 

Third  

Golden  Annie   ., 

Countess     of     Level 
GVeen  

soo 

Cow  or  Heifer  1  Teara  Old  and  TTnder  L 

U    V.   Aztell.    Perry.    O 

Mccormick  &.  Ed»erly.   Pataskala.   O.,,, 

Dora-s  Mildred  n 

Flrat  

ICOO 

HeUer  1  Tear  Old  and  Dndet  1. 

Annie   of   Homestead.. 
Rose  of  Patajdcala..... 
Pride  of  Homesteail.. 

tW..:;: 

McCorralok  &  Eagerly.   Pataskala.   O,... 
L.   V.   Axteil,    Perry.    O 

H 

t.Gooi^lc 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
GUERNaBX8-CoDctDde<I. 


Owner's  NuDB  and  Poitofflce. 


Nnme  of  Animal, 


Heifer  TInaet  1  T(«r  Old. 

L.    V.    AxteU.    P*n7,    O 

McCormlck  &  Bdgerly,   Pataskala.   O,.. 
,L.    V.   Aitell,    Perry.    O 

EiblbltorC  Graded  Herd. 

L.    V.    AxteU.    Perty.    O 

McCormlck  &  £MKerly.  PataskaJa,  O... 

Breeders'  Toung  Herd. 

L.    V.    AxtBll,    Perry.    O 

UcCorinIck  &  EMgerly.  Pataakala,   O... 

Get   of   Sire— Four   Animals.    Either   Se. 
Under  4  Tears  Old. 

L.    V.    AxteU.    Perry.    O 

McCormlck  &   Bd«»rly,  PataakaJa.   O... 

Produce    of    Cow— Two    Animal  a.    Elthi 
Sex.  Under  4  Tears  Old. 

L.    V.    Aztell.    Peny.    O 

McCormlck  &   Sigei]y,  Pataakala.   O... 


.  First    ... 

.  Second  . 
..  Third  ... 

.  Flnrt  .... 

.  First  .... 

.  Second  . 

.  First  .... 
.  SecoDd   . 


ATRBHIRES. 


Owner'!  Name  and  Poatofflce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


I  Premlnm.    Amount. 


Boll  3  Tetn  Old  or  Orec. 

J.   F.   Converse  ft  Co..  Woodvllle,   N.  T, 

W.   P.  Schsnck.   Avon.   N.   T 

McCormlck  &   BdKerly,  Pataskala,   O..., 

Bull  S  Tears  Old  and  Under  3. 

Howard   Cook,    Belolt,    O 

J.  F.  Converse  A  Co..  Woodvirie,  N.  T. 
W.   P.   Sehanclc.  Avon.  N.   T 

Bull  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  S. 

W.   p.   Schandi.  Avon.  N.   T 

Howard   Cook,   Belolt.   O 

HcCormlOk  ft  Edfferly,  Pataskala.   O, ... 

Bull  Under  I  Tear  Old. 

'.  Converse  A  Co..  Woodvllle.  N.  Y. 

,..ard   Cook,    Belolt.   O 

.   P.   Sohanck,  Avon.  N.   T 

Cow  B  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

J.  P.  Converse  A  Co..  Woodvllle,  N.  T 

Howard   Cook,   Belolt,   O 

McCormlck  A  Edgerly.  pataakala,  O 

Cow  or  Heifer  3  Tears  Old  and  Under  i, 

HcCormlck  ft  Edgerly,  patnsknta.  O 

J.   F.   Converse  ft  Co..  Wood\ille,    N,   T. 
Howard   Cook,   Belolt.    O 

Heifer  1   Year  Old   and   Under   X 

Howard   Cook,    Belolt    O 

J.   P.   C<HiverBe  ft  Co..  Woodvllle,    N.   T 
W.    P.    Schanc-k,   Avon,    N.    Y 


Lord   Fairfax   lElrst 

Slenal   Maple   Grove...  Second  . 
White   Chief   iThtrd  ... 


Dunraven  o_  __.  ..  . 

Netlierwood  Duke  ISecond  . 

Drummond  of  Avon ...  I  Third  . 


f  St.  Anne.  First  .. 


Pataakala  Duke  fTlilrd  . 


Telford    DnuKlaa    IFlrSt 

Bll   Doufrla><    Ideennd    . 

Gypsey  Prince  JTIllrd  ... 


Viola  Drummand   iPlrst  

Merrlt    Kelloeg    ISecond   . 

Hassa  ni   JThird   ... 


Daisy  of  Pataakala. ...iFlrat  .... 
Neth  er wood  Prl  n  ceaa . .  I  Second  , 
Pearl  Douglas    (Third  ... 


VIolpt  DouFilas  First  ... 

Pan-Amer.'ican   Girl   ...ISeoond 
May  Quefai  of  Avon...|Thlrd  .. 


GoQt^lc 


Owner-B  Name  and  Ptwtofflce.                       Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

A.o„t 

Heller  Under  1  Tear  Old. 
X  F.  Cgnverae  A  Co..  WoodvHIe,  N.  Y,.     Gladjra  Drummond  n.. 

Second  ".'.'. 
Third  

r.S'.j-::: 

Third  

now 

Exhibitors'  GradWl  nerd. 

Breeders'  Youdk  Herd. 

as"..::: 

Flmt  

SS"..::: 

First    

Second  ... 
Third  

Get   o(   Slrt— Four   Animals.   Ellher  Bex, 
Under  4  Tears  Old. 

Howard   Cook.    Betolt,    O 

wJ'nl!' 

Produce    of    Cow— Two    Animals,    Either 
Bex  Under  4  Years  Old. 

1000 

FAT  CATTLE. 


Owner's  Name  and  Foatofflee. 

Name  o(  Animal. 

Premium. 

Ptt    Cattle— Steer    or    Bpayed    Heifer    2 

Tears  Old  and  Under  3. 

Fletcher  8.  li.OM,  Malot  Park.  Ind 

Fal    Cftttle-Pleer    or    Spayed    Helter,    1 
Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Fletcher  8.  Hlnes,  Malot  Park.  Ind 



First  

First  

(16  00 
IGCO 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
DAIRT  TOST  AWAItDS. 


Owner's  Name  and  FoBtofflce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Con    Producing    LarKeat    Tleld    or    Pal 
From    24    Hours'    Milk. 

F.  O.   Johnston  A  Co..   Columbus.   O 

Paula  Kola4433T 

°.'a,"£«?':°.'..<'f.:.. 

Silver  Cup. 

Cow   Producing  Largeat  Yield   of   Solids. 
Not  Including   Fat. 

SlivSf  ^^- 

w:  i:  smith  &  ISS:  cSIS^SS:  o:::::::: 

Day  Break  38zeo  

Cow   ol   Any    Breed    Making   the    HlghMl 

F.  G.  Johnston  ft  Co.,   Colun^uB,   O 

Paula  Kola  443S7 

Herd  of  Five  Cowa  Tested  at  One  Time 
Making  the  Highest  Score. 

Qrand     Sweep- 
stakes Plate. 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AWARDS. 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT— SHEEP. 
B.  P.  Bau>wim,  Member  in  Charge. 


UBBINOS. 


OwDer'B  Name  and  PoaColflce, 

Name  of  Animal.  |     Premium. 

Amount. 

Ram  3  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

FIret    

Sr..::::: 

"?lllt 

Ram  1  Year  Old  aad  Under  i. 

First    .; 

Second    

Third    

Ram  Under  1  Year  Old. 

Second".'"!" 

Rwe  i  YaaTH  Old  or  Over. 

First 

Second    

Ewe  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Ffr»t    

Bwe   Under   1    Year   Old. 

First    

Second   

Flook— Bam   and  Bwea. 

F^rst^^. 

BOO 

Get  of  Sire— Beet  Pen  of  Four  Lambs. 

Fiwt   

Second  

DBLAINB    MERINOS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postolflce. 

Amount. 

Ram  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

8.  Blamer  A.  Bon,  Johnstown.  O 

::::;::::::::;:::::;::  ter:::::: 

"s 

Ram  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Third    , 

-      s» 

'Cooi^lc 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
DEL.AINB    MERINOS— Concluded. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofflce. 

Ham    Under   1    Year   Old. 

Wilson   Broo..    Frederioktown.    O 

a,   Blamer   ft   Son.   Johnstown,   O 

a.  B.  Hplser,   Herrlnf-,   O 

Bwe  B  Years  Old  or  Over. 

WlUon   Broa..   Prederlcktown.   O 

Q.   B.  Helser.  Herring,   O 

S,  Blamor  &  Son,  Johnstown,  O 

Ewe  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

a.  E.  HelHsr.  Herring,  O 

S.  Blamer  &  Son.  Johnstown.  O 

Wilson   Bros.,    Frederlokstown,    O 

Ewe   Under   1   Tear   Old. 

Wllaon   Bros.,    Frederlohstown,    O 

R.   D.   Wllliamaon,   Xenla,   O 

G.   B.  Helser,   Berring,   O 

Flock— Bam  and  Bwes. 

O.   B.   Helser.  Herring    O -■ ■■■ 

Wilson  Bros.,   FrederfcKtown,   O 

Get  o(  Sire— Best  Pen  o(  Four  Lambs. 

Wilson  Bros.,   PrederJoktown.  O 

G.   B.   Helser,   Herring.   O 


Name  of  Animal.        Premium. 


First  .. 
Second 

Third    , 

First  . 
Second 
Third 

First  . 
Second 
Third 

first  . 
Second 

Third 

Second 
First    . 


FRENCH     MERINOS— RAMBOUILLET. 


Owner's  Name  and  roatofflce. 


Ram  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

Mai  Chapman.   MarysviUs.   O 

Shaw  a  Bader,   Marlts,  O...... 

Geo,  Truesdell,   Deer  Part,   Ud 

Bam  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Mfli    Chanmaji,    MaryHvlUe,    O 

Shaw  *  Bader,  Marltfl.   O 

Mbh   Chapman,    MarywLUe.    O 

Bam   Under   1   Year   Old. 

Geo.  Trueadell.  Deer  Park,   Md 

Geo.   Truesdell,    Deer  Park,   Md 

Shaw  ft  Bader.  Marits,  O 

Ewe  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

Geo.  Truesdell,  Deer  Park.  Md 

Shaw    ft    Bader,    Marlts.    O 

Mai  Chapman.   Maryivllle,   O 

Ewe  I  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Max   Chapman.   Marysvllla,   O 

Shaw  ft  Bader.   Mnrlls.   O 

Shaw    &   Bader,   Marlts,    O 

Bwe   Under   1   Tear   Old. 

Mas   Chapman.   MarysvJlle,   O 

Geo     Truesdelt.   Deer  Park.   Md 

Geo    Truesdell.   Deer  Park,   Md 


Name  ol  Animal.        Fremlam.      Amount. 


ImperiaJ,  77418...... 

PlFBt     

Victor.  !3,8M 

First    

Superb,  !S,S8S. 

Third   

RIela,  23,888   

First    

.  I  ,        !  00  , 

CiOOt^lc 


AWARDS. 
FRENCH     UEMNOB,     BAUBOUILLETT-CoaclDdcd. 


Ownor-B  Name  and  PostoOlce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premlnm. 

Amount. 

Flock^-RBm  and  Enes. 

Second  

SS,a;::::: 

net  or  aire-Pen  of  Four  Lambs. 

COTSWOUJS, 


Owner's  Name  and  PoHtoRlce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

FrMnlum. 

Amount 

Ram  3  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

FIrit    

Second  

Third    

First   

Third    .:'.'.'.'.'. 

Pi™t    

SS^:.■::.■: 
EU:::::: 

Third    

Secmia  '.•.•.■ 
Third    

aW;::::: 

Third    

Flrat    

Second  

Second".".". 

Ram  1  Tear  Old  and  Uiidar  I 

Ram   Under  1   Tear  Old. 

Ewe  :  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

Ewe  "1  Tear  Old  and  Under  t. 

EwB  Under  I  Tear  Old. 

Flock— Ram   and   Ewe*. 

Oet  of  Blre— Pen  of  Four  Lambs. 

10  00 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
OXFORD    DOWNS. 


Owner*!!  Name  and  Poatotnce. 

Name  ot  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount 

Ram  2  Toara  Old  or  Over. 

&l"nd" :::::: 

Ham  1  Year  Old  and  Under  1 

First    

Ram  Under  1  Tear  Old, 

First    

Sr.;:;;: 

Ewe  Z  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

First    

Third    .'----- 

SOO 

Ewe  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Third    

J.  C.  Wllllairioon.  Xenta.  0 

Ewe  Under  1  Tear  Old. 

First   

Third    .: 

BOO 

BOO 

!M 

JPlock-Ram  and  Ewes. 

First   

10  00 

Oeo.  W.  Heafcett.  Jr.,  Fulton.  O 

Get  of  Sire— Pen  ot  Four  I^mba. 

First    

Second  

aHHOPSHIHE  DOWNS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofflce. 


Ram  2  Tears  Old  a 


J.  8.  1 
Polly  ] 
Folly   1 


Ablniton.    Pa 

1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 


Butlars.  177,201    . 


f    Farm.    Ablngton,    Pa 

.   McDowell.   Troy.  O 

/  Farm.  Ablnston,  Fa 

Ram  Under  1  Year  Old. 


Ewe  2  Tears  Old  or  Over, 

s"   Farm.   Ablngton.   Pa 

■.  McDowell,  Troy,  O 

I.  Hutchlaon,  'White  Pigeon.  Mich... 


First   .,. 

Becond   . 
Third    .. 


Pim   ... 
Third,  .'. 


,...  ,  BOO, 


AWARDS. 
SHE0P8H1RB  DOWNS-CoDdoded. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofflee. 

Name  ol  Animal. 

P,..,u„. 

A....t 

Ewe  1  Tear  Old  and  Und«r  S. 

"fJ! 

Second   

Third    

SSS,,-:::::: 

Third 

Ewe  Under  1  Tear  OhJ. 

9ig- IK;!"S.SrSr."-..?.'°;;:;;: 

!S 

Flock— Ram  and   Ehres. 

Get  at  Sirs-Pen  of  Four  Lambs. 

First    

Second   

UAUPSHIRE  DOWNS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofflee. 

Name  of  Animal. 

A™„nt 

Bam  !  Xeara  Old  or  Otcf. 

First    

Second  ...'■.. 

First    

Second   

Third    

First    

Second    

Third    

First    

5-1S'.:::::: 
rXd-;::::: 

Third    

First    

Second 

Third 

Second"'.'.'.*.'.' 

First    

Second    

Ham  1  Tear  Ola  and  Under  2. 

Ram   Under   1   Tear  OM. 

'?S 

Ewe  3  Tears  Old  or  Over. 
W.   J.    Cherrv.    Xenla.    0 

Ewe  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  i 

SOB 

Ewe  Under  1  Tear  OM, 
P.  W.   Arti,   New  Carlisle.   O 

300 

Flock— Ram  and  Ewes. 

Get  of  Sire— Pen  of  Four  Lambs. 

jGooi^lc 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
SOUTH   DOWNS. 


Owner's  Name  and  PoatoHlce. 

Name  of  AnimaL 

Premlom. 

Ram  !  Tears  Old  Or  Over. 

First    

Second   

now 

Ram  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  3. 

W.  H.  Compton  &  Bon,  Monroe,  O 

WUaon    Br«:.    Muncle.   Ind 

W.  H.  Coropton  &  Bon,  Monroe,  0 

Second"  "I,,;; 

Third    ..:.... 

Bam  Under  1  Tear  Old. 

^U?in'^/,^''!SS^'-I?d 

First   

^             £we  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

Sr .::;::: 

W.  H.  Cornpion  &  Son,  Monroe.  O 

W.  IT.  Complon  &  Son,  Monroe.  0 

Ewe  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Flrat    

Second    

W.  H.  Compton  &  Son,  Monroe.  0 

Bwe  Undet  1  Tear  Old. 

J09 

First    

Second  

Third    

sm 

Flocfc— Ram  and  Bwes. 

First    

10  00 

Get  o(  Sire— Pen  of  Four  Lambs. 

First   

W.  H.  Compton  3t  Son,  Monroe.  0 

LINCOLNa    AND    LKICESTER8. 


Owner's  Name  and   PostoSlce. 

AmouDt 

Ham  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

SSVa-;::::: 

Third    

Fnrst    

Second    

Third    

First   

Third  .:;:": 

First    

S3".:::::: 

Ham  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

rB*-a;i.t,.'Sf."i,;"S'..".".'.V;'.°;;::: 

'SS 

Ram  Under  i  Tear  Old. 

?:<^„?'ll.r&br-i."r'.'r.':.°::::: 

Evie  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 
W.  A.  Llle  &  Bona.  West  I-lberty,  0 

300 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AWARDS. 
UNCOI^NS  AND  LGICBSTBRS -Conclad«d. 


Owner-B  Name  and  Postofflce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

PTftmlum. 

Amount. 

Ewe  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 
P.  Clarh  A.  Bon,  Coble.  O 

Ssr  .:::::: 
Ki-;::::: 

Third    

PIret    

Second  

K,,-:::::: 

W.  A.  Llle  ft  Sons,  frest  Liberty,  O 

Ewe  Under  1  Tear  OTd. 

^:  i:  till  t  a  ^S  htSS:  8:;::: 

W.   A.  Llle  ft   8in».   West  Liberty,   O.... 

Get  of  Sife— Ram  and  Ewes. 
W.  A.  Llla  ft  Sons.  West  Ltberly,  0.... 

Ownfo-H  Name  and  Postofflce. 

Amount 

Ram  2  Team  Old  or  Over. 

1 

E.  8.  Fourt.  Xenla,  O 

Ham  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  !. 



First    

Third    .'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Ram   Under  1    Tear   Old. 

First   

Ewe  2  Tenrs  Old  or  Over. 

FIrat    

Second   

F.  L.  Postle,  ramp  Chase.  0 

Ewe  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  i. 

ad-::::;: 

Ewe  Under  1  Tear  Old. 

First    

SM^a  

Flock— Ram  and  Ewen. 

First  

Oct  of  Slro— Pen  of  Four  Lamba. 

First   

Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 


Owner's  Name  and  Poatofflce. 

Nans  ot  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount 

Ram  I  TMirs  OM  or  Over. 

Ram  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

3,617  

PIrst   

mm 

J.   B.   Hendereon.   Burgettatown.   Pa 

First   

IS'.:::::: 

J.   B.   Henderaon,   Burgettstown.   F^ 

Ram  Under  1  Tear  Old. 

J  E-  wmf  Kre"h^'icffi"o":..r^:;:::- 

Second"""' 
Third    

GOO 

Ewe  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

J.   B.  WInK.  Meoharlcabunc.  O 

J.   B.   Henderson.   BurBOttMown.   Pa 

J,  B.  Henderaon.  BurBettatown.  Pa 

BWB  1   Tear  Old   and  Under  !. 

Peele.  1,W  

First   

Second   

EOO 

J.   b!   Henderson,   Burp^ltatown,   Pa 

Ewe   Under   1   Taar   Old. 

Woodland.  2,EJ3  ... 

PIrat   

■SIS 

Woodland.  2,886  ... 

First    

Second  

J,   B.   Henderson.   BurgettBlown,   Pa 

J.   B.   Henderaon.   Burgettaiown.   Pa 

Flock— Ram  and  Ewes, 

SCO 

.T.  R.    i.inB.  Meehantosburir.  0 

J.   B.   Henderson.   BurgettBlown.   Pa 

Get  o(  Sire-Pen  of  Four  Lambs. 

First   

lOOft 

First   

Second   

J,   B.   Hendenson.   Burgettatown,   Pa 

FAT  SHBBP. 


I  Name  and  Poatofflce. 


Name  ot  Animal.  I 


Wether  1  Tear  Old   and  Under 

J    B.    Henderaon.    BiirBetlstown,    Pi 

j:  C.  Price.  Oeorgesvllle.  O 

J.  B.  Henderson.  BurgettPtown.  Pa. 

Wether  Lamb. 

J.   C.   Price.   OeorBesvllle.   O 

J,   C.   Price.   GeorBesvllle.   O 

J.   C.   Price,   Qeorgesvllle.   O 

Pen  ot  Three  Wethers.  Any  Ae 

J,  n.  Henderaon.  Bunrettslown,   Pa. 
J,   C.   Price.   Oeor«eavllle.   O 

Pen   of   Five  Wether   Lambs. 

J.   C.   Price.   CeorgeavlUe.   O 


ip,„, 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AWASDS. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT-SWINE. 
A.  P.  SARDias,  Uember  in  Ohorgo. 

BERKSHIRBS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofflce. 

Name  of  Animal. 

p™.,,™. 

Amount. 

Boar  3  Tears  Old  or  Oi-er. 

Blaok  Premier..,. 

First    

Secofid   

BOO 

Etiler  &   MOfles,   Convoy.   O 

Boar  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

J.    M.    Hodson.    Montpeller.    O 

W.   P.   Wenli,   Delaware.    O 

Jas.   HIley   A   8on,   Thornton.   Ind 

Perfection  Boy..." 
Baron  Premier... 

First   

TWd*.:::::; 

1000 
EOO 
ZOO 

Boar  e  Months  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

Jas,   Riley   &   Son,   Thornton.   Ind....... 

J.   M.    Hodson.    Montppller.   O 

Samuel   Wilkin,   Buwell.    O 

Riley's  Premier,.. 

Mounts  Head 

Beauty's  Chief,.. 

Plrat   

Third    

100 

Boar  Under  B  Months  Old. 

Flrtt    

Thlm    

Sow  2  Teara   Old  or  Over. 

L.    C.    Peterson.    aprlnR   Valley,    O 

J\    M.    HodBOn.    Montpeller.    O 

First    

Seooftd  

Third    

Sow  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Ftnt    

Second   

Third    

Sow  6  Month,  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

EU:::::: 

Third    

100 

Sow  Under  6  Months  Old. 

W.   T.   Tharp.  Palaokela.   O 

First    

Pour  Swlno.  Get  of  One  Boar. 

FInrt    

Four  Hgs  Under  t  Months  Old. 

y.   J.    Tharp.    Pataekala.   0 

First    

ISW 

Boar  and  Three  aowa  Over  1  Tear  Old. 

First    

Second   

800 

Boar  and  "fiiree  Sows  Under  I  Tear  Old. 

First    

Second  

byCnOOgle 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
POLAND   CHIMAS. 


Owner's  Name  and  PoMofflce, 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

AntouDt. 

Boar  S  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

B.  E.  ShellenberBer  &  Co..  Camden,  O... 

High  Roller.  H.SM. 
Sure  Perfection... 
Perfection  

Thirt^:::::: 

"IS 

Fiister  &  Gabriel.   New  Carlisle,   O 

1«0 

Boar   1   Year   Old  and   Under   2. 

W.  C.  Welch,  HarveyaburK.  0 

Beautr't    Perfec- 

Second"!'!!!' 
Third    

Royai  Bine 

Boar  e  Months  Old  and  Under  1  Tsar. 

^^  = 

fi.  E.  ShellenberBPr  &.  Co-.  Camden.  0.... 

Charmer  Chief.... 

a 

Boar  Under  6   Months   Old. 

1^^- 

C.    W.    Halnea.    Centerville.    6 

Sow  !  Tears  Old   or  Over. 

First   

Third    

RhlnBUnrt  A    Scott.  Richmond.  O 

H.  Wl.'Cly  &  Son.  Orovor  Hill,  O 

MoariHh  Beauty,. 
Lady  Jamison  II. 

IS, 

Sow  1   Tear   Old  and  Under  2. 

W.    C.   Hanklnson.   MIddletown.   O 

Rhinehart    A    Scott,    Richmond.    O 

Hanklnson's  Ideal 
Superior  Lady 

First   

10  00 

too 

Saw  e  Months  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

Vba   Blue,   Lancaster.   O 

Third    

!$ 

F.  Kolb  &  Son.  Ontario,   O 

t« 

Sow  Under  t  Months  Old. 

First   

(Breeders-   Rlnes.) 

Four   Swtne,    Get   of   One   Boer. 

First   

Four  Pigs.   Under  6  Months  Old, 

First    

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over  l  Tear  Old. 

Second'!!!!!! 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  1  Tear. 

Flrat   

SeooDd   

NOTE — Special  offers  were  made  by  the  Ohio  Poland  China  Record  Co. 


Di3,i«db,Google 


AWASDS. 
CBESTEOt    WHITES. 


Owner-B  Name  and  Poatonioe. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Bow  !  Team  Old  or  Over, 

First   

Seoond   

Third  .:...;: 

turn 

Boar   1    Tear   Old   and   Under   2. 

P.  P.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,   Llroa.   O 

First   

Second  

Third    

uw 

100 

Boar  6  MonthB  Old  aJid  Under  1  Tear. 

F.  P.  &  J.  J.  Hardin.  Lima,  O 

y-p'-^STHSBK-Lfnio:::::.:::::: 

Boar  Under  6  Montha  Old. 

Cook  Robin, 

First   

ter:::::; 

sss 

First   

Second  

Chief  n 

Sow  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

F.  P.  ft  J.  J.  Hardln.-Llm«.  O 

F.  P.  &  J.  J.  Hardin.  Lima.  O 

W.   T.   Deaver,   Lucaavllle,   O 

Bow  1  Tear  Old  and  Under  2. 

Superba 

Money  

Pint   

■JS 

Rose  Bud 

First   

Sow  0  Mentha  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

First   

Seoond  

P.  P'  A  J.  3.  Hardin.  Uma,  0 

;:: 

Bow    Under    •    Mentha    Old. 

First   

Seoond  

200 

Four  Swine.  Get  of  One  Boar. 

Plrat   

F.  P.  &  J.  J.  Hardin,  Uma.  O 

Four  PIga  Under  t  Months  Old. 

First    

Second   

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over  1  Tear  Ola. 

First   

Seoond   

Bear  and  Three  Sows  Under  1  Year  Old. 

First   

Seoond  

UOD 

C.  Hlnu  &  Son.  Fremont.  0 

e  by  the  American 


Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
DDKOC  JBIBSBYB. 


Owner's   Name  and  PostoBlce. 

Name  of  Animal.        Premium. 

Amount 

Boar  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

Firat   

*ilS 

Boar  1  Tpar  Old  and  Under  2. 

Wa.H  *  FoUBt.  Cedarvlllc.  O 

Ffrrt    

SS'.:;:::: 

U 

J.    B.   HIUUOM.   Anderson.   Ind 

Boar  e  Months  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

Watt  ft   Poust.   Cedarvllle,   O 

Hahan    Bros..    Onlwrn.    O 

W«tt  ft   FoDBt.   Cedan-IUe.   O 

BoAr  Under  «  Minths  Old. 

First   

S«ona   

W*tt   ft   PouBt!   Cedarvlllei   o'-----..--" 

ter.:::- 

Bffw  I   Tiart  Old  or   Over. 

Ufthan    Bros.,    Oebom.    O 

^oU::-.::: 

Sow   1    Tear   Old   and   Under   U, 

First    

Second   

Mfthan    Bros.,    Oobom.   p 

Sow  6  Months  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

Mfthan    Bros..    OBbom.    O 

First   

?!,W.::;::: 

Sow  Under  «  Uontlts  OU. 

] 

First    

Second   

Third    

200 

<  Breeders'    Rfnca.) 

Four  Swine,  Qet  of  One  Boar. 

Walt  4   Fouat.   Cedarvllle.   0 

U«han   Bros.,   Oabom.   0 

Four  Pisa  Under  S  Manths  Old. 

First    

Walt   &   Fouat.   CeiTarvlUe.   O 

First   

BOt 

Boar  and  Three  Sowi  Over  1  Tear  Old, 

Watt  ft  FouBt.  Cedarvllle.  0 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  1  Toar  Old. 

Watt  ft  Foust.  Cedarvllle.  O 

nist  

Di3,i«db,Google 


AWAKDS. 

lAROB  TORKSHIRBS  AND  TAMROCxa 


OwMr-s  Nam*  and  Postoffloe. 

Name  of  Artmal. 

Prwalum. 

Amount. 

Boar  2  Tmtb  Old  or  Over. 

F.  U  Postle.  Camp  Charo.  O 

First   

Second  

"fS 

Boar  I   Tear   Old   and   Under   2. 

First    

Second   

a   W.    Hints,    Pramont.    0 

GOO 

Boar  6  MonUl*  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

S.  H.  Champion.. 
Belma  Fawer  U. 

First   

C   W.   Hlntx,   Fremont,   O 

<n 

Bou-  Under  S  Months  Old. 

N.    S.    Metchley 
xvni. 

N.    8.    Metchley 
XIX  

First   

Second  

EOO 

soo 

Sow  t  Tea™  Old  w  Over. 

W.   E.   Hockhlll,   Etna  Green.  Ind 

O.    I.  Cindrrpila. 
Summer  HIURm. 

press  

Flm   

Second  

ID  00 

too 

Sow   1    Tear   Old   and   Under  Z. 

NotHnKham  Lady 

First   

Sow  S  MonthB  Old  and  Under  I  Tear. 

Pint    

tercup   

400 

Sow  Under  S  Months  Old. 

Second""!!!." 

(Breeders'  Rlncs.) 

Fonr   Swine.  Qet   ol  One  Boar. 

aU-;:;;;: 

too 

Four   Pics  Under  «  Months  Old. 

E.d;::::; 

eoo 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over  1  Tear  Old. 

First    

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  1  Tear  Old. 

First    

Second  

Di3,i«db,Google 


224  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

SUFFOLK,   8UAIX  YORKSHIRE:  AMD  ESS£1X   BRSEDB. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostomM. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Pren.lnn,. 

Amount. 

Boar  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

First    

Oeo.    Inecben,    Bryant.    Ind 

Boar  1  Tear  old  and  Under  !. 

'dJr  !Ss;riX''Sr:..'"±:::: 

8earchllB*t 

Fiist  .: 

UW 

Boar  e  Months  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

J.  L.  MoMurray.  Montgomery.  Mioh 

seSod";": 

Boar  Under  6  Mentha  Old. 

X  L.  MoMurray.  Montgomery,  Mich 

Searchlight  11.... 

First   

Second  

'.S 

Sow  2  Tears  Old  or  Over. 

First    

Second   

Sow   1   Tear   Old   and   Under   £. 

. 

First   

Second  

Bow  e  Months  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

Thelma  

First    

Second  

!IS 

Sow  Under  6  Months  Old. 

First   

Second   

, 

Four   Swine.   Get  of  One   Boar. 

First    

Four  Plga  Under  6  Months  Old. 

Boor  and  Three  Sows  Over  1  Tear  Old. 

I 

ffifn.-;::::; 

•  M 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  1  Tear  Old. 

IS.U-:::::: 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AWARDS. 

AND    VICTORIAS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Poatofflce. 

Name  ol  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Boai  2  Ymts  cm  or  Ovar. 

First    

POI» 

Davis    Bros..   Dyer,   Ind 

Boar  1   Tear   Old   and   Under   2. 

First    

Second  

Boar  G  Montbs  Old  and  Under  1  Tear,      j 

Oeo.   Ineohen.   Bryant,   Ind 

First   

Second   

?s 

Boar  Under  6  Months  Old.                | 

Oeo.   Inechen,   Bryant,   Ind 

Ptrat    



Sow  i  Tean   Old   or  Over. 

Geo.   Inechen.  Bryant.  Ind 

JHrat   

Second   

600 

Sow  1   Tear  Old  and  Under  i. 

First    

500 

Sow  «  Months  Old  and  Under  1  Tear. 

Pint   

Second  

800 

Sow  Under  6  Months  Old. 

First   

Second   

Four  Plga  Under  ■  Months  Old. 

First     

Second  

Boar  sod  Three  Sons  Over  1  Tear. 

First   

Second   

Boar  and  Three  Bona  Under  1  Year. 

First   

Second  

IS— o.  s:  B.  of  A. 


Digitized  byGoOgle 


AGMCULTURAL  REPORT 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT— POULTRY. 
A.  P.  Saddles,  Uember  in  Gluu^. 


Owner's  Ramt  and  PoetolBce. 


Kind  oC  Fowl. 


Barred  Plr-moutfa  Rocka. 


Ehigene  Sltea,  lEIs^a,  C 


Bett  Cockerel  . 


r  London,  O I  M 


Wblts   Plymouth   Bocka. 

W.   T.  Elliott,  Bloom  IngbuTK,  O 

■W.   T.  Biltott,  Bloom  InsbUTK.  O 

JamoB  A.  Tucker.  Concord,  Mich 

Ctiaa.  Mcaiftve.  New  London.  O 

■W.  T.  Sailott.  Bloomtngburs.  O 

B.  T.  Overhotaer.  York.  O 

Chaa.  HcClave.  New  Iiondon,  O 

W.  T.  Blllott,  BloomlnBburg.  O 

W,  T.  Elliott.  BIooiiilnKburBr.  O 

Chaa.  McCla.vB,  New  liondon,  O 

Chas.  UcClave.  New  Ijondon,  O 

8.  B.  Wurat,  Elyrla,  O 

Chaa.  McClave.  New  London,  O 

W.  T.  Elliott.  Bloomlngburgr.  O 

Buff  Ptymouth  RockB. 

Julius  Frank  &  Son,   Sherbondy,  O... 

Chas.  McClave.  New  London,  O 

Julius  Frank  &  gon,   Bherbondy,  O... 
Julius  Frank  ft  Son,   Sherbondy.  O.., 

Armbrust  Bros..  Armbruat,  Pa 

Eugene  Sites.   Elyrla.  O 

Armbrust  Bros..   Annbrust,  Fa 

B.  T.   Overholser,  York.  O 

James  A.   Tucker,   Concord,  Mich 

Jaimes  A.  Tucker,   Concord,  MIcb 

Julius  Frank  &  Bon.   Sherbondy,  O... 

James  A.   Tucker,  Concord,   Mlob 

Julius  Frank  &  Bon,  Sherbondy,  O... 
Armbrust  Bros,,  Armbnist,  Pa 

Sllvsr  Wyandotte*, 

Chaa.  McClave.  New  London.  O 

M.  M.  Myera.  Maryevlllo,  O 

B.  J.  Hawkins.  Wakeman,  O 

James  A.  Tucker.  Concord,  Mich 

■  James  A.  Tucker,  Concord,  Mich 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust,  Pa 

James  A.  Tucker.  Concord,  MIcb 

M.  M.   Myera.  MarysvlUe,  O 

E.  J.  Hasklna.  Wakeman,  O 

James  A.   Tucker.  Concord,   MIcb 

B.  T.   Overholser,  York.   O 

James  A.   Tucker,  Concord.   Mich 

James  A.  Tucker,  Concord.  Mich 

ArmhniBt  Bros.,  Armbruat,  Pa 


I  Best  BreedlQK  PeD  .. 
t  Cock  

t  Cockerel  *.*...... 


It  Pullet  

it  Breeding  P 


t  Cock  

t  Cockerel".' 


it  Pollet  .... 
It  Breeding  F 


Best  Cockerel  . 


Beat  BreedlDK  Pen  ., 


,db,Googk' 


AWARDS. 
POUI.TRT-ConUnoed. 


Owner's  Name  and  PottoOlce. 


KiDd  of  Fowl. 


Golden  Wyandotws, 

Chas.  MeClave.  New  Londoa.  O 

James  A.  Tucker.  Concord,  MlcTi... 

M.  M.  Myers,  Maiyavllle.  O 

Ch&s.  McClava,  New  London,  O 

Armbrust  Bros..   Armbrust,  Pa 

8.  B.  WUTBt,  Elyrla.  O 

ChBB.  McClave,  New  London,  O 

Chaa.  McClave.  New  London.  O 

Jamea  A.  Tucker.  Concord,  Mich... 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 

Cbas.  McClave.  New  London.  O 

James  A.  Tucker.  Concord,  Mloh.... 

Ohas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 

James  A.  Tucker,  Concord,  Ulch... 


WWte   Wyandottes. 
Chaa,  McClave,  New  London,  O. 


Chas.  HcClave,  New  Iiondon,  O. 
Chaa.  McClave.  New  London.  O. 
Chaa.  McClave.  New  London,  O. 


Chas. 


Chas.  ; 
Chaa.  : 


as.   McClave,   New   London.   O. 

mbrust  Bros.,  Armbruat,  Pa... 

as.  McClave,  New  London,  O. 

as.  McClave.  New  London.  O. 

mbruBt  Bros.,  Armbruat,  Pa.. 

aa.  McClave.  New  London,  O. 
-..BB.  McClave.  New  London,  O.. 
James  A,  Tucker,  Concord.  Mich 

Black  Wyandottes. 

Armbruat  Bros..  Armbruat,  Pa... 

Eugene   Sites,   Biyrla,   O 

S.    B.   Wurat,    Biyrla.   0..i 

Armbruat  Bros..  Armt«Tiat,   Pa... 
'"  ■     Tucker,  C<«icoTd,  Mlcb 


brust.   Pa. 


S.  B.  Wurst,  Ely  I 

Armbruat    Bros.. 

EUKene  Sltea.  Blyria.  O 

Lowtbeach  Farm,  North  Dover.  ■ 
Jamea  A.  Tucker.  Concord.  Mich. 
Armbruat  Bros..  AnnbruBt.  Pa.. 

8.  B.  Wurst.  Biyrla,  O 

Armbrust  Broa..  Armbruat,  Pa. 
Eugene  Sites.   Blyria,  O 

Buff  Wyandottes. 


8.  E.  Wurst.  Biyrla.  C 

Armbruat  Broa..  Armbrust,  Pa... 

Eugene  Sites,  Biyrla,  O 

E.   T.  Overholser.  York.  O 

BuKene  Sites,  Biyrla,  O 

Ehigene  SItea.  Biyrla,  O 

Armbruat  Broa.,  Armbrust,  Pa 

Armbruat  Bros..  Armbruat,  Pa 

Bugene  Sites,   Biyrla,   O 

Eugene  Sites,   Biyrla,   O 


.    Elyrh 


Armbruat  Broe.,  Armbrust,  Pa. 

Partridge   Wyandottes. 

Chas.  McClave.  New  London,  O... 
Eugene  Bites,  Biyrla,  O... 
Eugene  Sites.  Blyrta.  O... 


Chas.  MeOlave,  riew  London,  O 

Longbeach  Farm,  North  Dover.  O... 
Longbeach  Parm,  North  Dover.  O... 
Longbeach  Farm,  North  Dover.  O... 
Chas.  McClare.  New  London,  O , 


Best  Cockerel  , 


Beat  Pullet  .. 


Beat  Breeding  Peo  .. 


Best  Cockerel  . 


Best  Breeding  Pen  .. 


Best  Cockerel  . 


Best  Breeding  Pen  " 


Best  Cockerel  . 


Best  Cockers!  . 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
POULTRY— ConUnued. 


Owner's  Name  iDd  POBtolBce. 

Kind  ta  Fowl. 

Amoont 

Lonebeech  Farm,  North  Dover,  O 

"S 

Longheach   Farm.  North  Dovar,  O 

Best  Cock  

Beit  PuUM  

-vmite  or  Black  Java. 

Chas.  McClave.  New  London,  O 

'^ 

E.    T.    Overhotaer.    Tork,    O 

'^ 

Mottled  Java. 

Ltstit  Brahma. 
Annbruat  Br<M..  Armbnist.  Pa 

B„,  C„l  ...;:;■::.;:;;::■:;;;:■:: 

'^ 

Dark   Brahma. 

100 

Buff  Cochin. 

3d           ■*        

s 

qtizedb.GoOgle 


AWARDS. 
POULTRY— Con  tlnuefl. 


Owner's  Name  and  PoitolDce. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

A.o„. 

B 

use 

Pflrtrldga  Cochin. 

Beat    BrwAlng    Pen 

Wblt«  Cochin. 

lUt  Hen  „..■;!;;;;;;■.;;!;;;'.;;■.;;!!; 

Black  Cochin. 

15 

£Ut  pniiet ::::::::::::::::::::;::::: 

Farbcr  Bros.,  SandyvHle.  0 

t» 

IM 

Black  Lancabon. 

of-;::::;:::;:;: 

Beit  Cockerel  

'^ 

White  Lancshan. 

B.  J.  Hasklns.  Wakeman.  0 

M         "        

;,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
POULntT— Continued. 


Owner'!  Name  and  Piwtofllca. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Anmnt 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn. 

Beit  Coeterel  

Ch«».  Mcaave.  New  I-ondon,  O 

S 

H.  C.  Brown  Leghorn. 

?i&r=S!S  SSSSift  S-..!:-.;::- ■■:  ■: 

Chaa.  MnCtova,  New  London.  O 

M         "        

ChM.  MoCtoTe,  New  London,  O 

8.  C.  White  Leghorn. 

R.  C.  WMte  Leghorn. 

Beat  Breeding  Pen  . 


Di3,i«db,Google 


AWARDS. 
POULTRT— Contliitiod. 


Owner-a  Nun*  and  FoMofflec. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Amannt. 

Black  LBKboTD. 

Butr  Leshurn. 

EUKene  Bites,   Blyria.   O 

Black  Minorca. 

^t  Cock  

Beat  Pollet  

WHlte  Minorca. 
M.  H.  MyeiTS.  Marysvllle.  O 

10.  J.  MasKine,    waseman.  U 

issrr'''--'-------"'-"---"" 

!? 

S.   E.  Wurat.  Elyrla.  O 

JtSr^'.-^SKTr-o":;::;;::  ■:;:::: 
&?-iffi;a,'^3rii:iS.°d::::::::::::;::: 

fr-^'-'-'EEEzEE 

Black  Spanlah. 

8.  B.  Wurat.  Blvrla.  O 

M         "        

» 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
POULTRY— Continued. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 

AmooDt 

B 

W.  C.  Black  PoIi»h. 

,. 

Julius  Frank  ft  Son.  Shorhin'dy,  6 

Julius  Frank  &  Son,   Blierbond;,  O 

Silver   PoMsh-Bearded   or   Plain. 

White  Polish-Bearded  or  PlaJn. 

Golden  Polish— Bearded  or  Plain. 

'^ 

Bnt  Cockers!  

Burr  lAced  Polish. 

JamCB  A.   Tucker,   Concord.  Mlcli 

Golden  Spangled  Hamburg. 

Armbnist  Bros.,  Armbrusl.   Pa, 

JuIiuB  Frank  ft  Bon.  Bherbondy.  O 

Bm  Cockerel  

3S 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AWARDS. 
POULTRT-ContinUBa. 


Owner'*  Nnma  and  FoBtolBce. 


Kind  o(  Fowl. 


Julius  Frank  A  Son.  Sherbondy,  O. 
Julius  Frank  &  Son,  Sherbondy,  O. 

Armbrust  Bros..  Annbrust.  Pa 

Julius  Frank  &  Son,  Sherbondy.  O. 
Julius  Frank  &  Son,  Sherbondy,  O. 
Julius  Frank  &  Son,  SherEmndy.  O. 

Silver   Spanfirlod   Hamburg. 

Julius  Frank  A  Son,  Sherbondy,  O.., 

Armbrust  Bros..  Armbrust,   Fa, 

B.  J.  Basklne,  Wakeman.   O 

Julius  Frajtk  A  Son,  Sherbondy.  O... 

EhiKcne  Sites.   Elyrla.   O 

Julius  Frank  &  Bon,  Sherbondy,  0., 

E.  J.  Haaklna,  Wakemftn,  O 

JuUuB  Frank  A  Bon,  Sherbondy,  O., 
Julius  Frank  A  Son,  Sherbondy,  O.. 
Julius  Frank  A  Son,  Sherbondy.  O.. 

Annbrust  Bros.,  Am^rust,  Pa 

B.    J.   Haskins.   Wakeman.   O 

Julius  Frank  A  Son.  Sherbondy.  O.. 
B.   J.  Haskins,   Wakeman,    O 

Golden  Penciled  Hamburg. 

Armbrust  Bros..   Anabrust,  Pa 

S.    E.   WUrsl,   Elyrla,    O 

Julius  Frank  A  Son.  Sherbondy.  O.. 
Julius  Frank  A  Bon.  Sherbondy.  O.. 
Julius  Frank  A  Bon.  Sherbondy.  O,. 

Armbrust  Bros..  Armbrust.  Fa 

Julius  Frank  A  Bon.  Sherbondy,  O.. 

Armbrust  Bros..  Armbrust,  Pa 

Julius  Frank  A  Bon,  Sherbondy.  O., 
Julius  Frank  A  Son.  Sherbondy,  O., 
Julius  Prank  A  Son.  Sherbondy.  O., 
S.  B.  Wurst.  BIyrta,  O 

Silver  Penciled  Hamburg. 
Julius  Frank'  A  Bon.  Sherbondy.  O.. 

Farter  Bros.,  Bandyvllle,   O 

Julius  Frank  A  Bon.  Sherbondy.  O.. 
Julius  Frank  &  Son,  SherbtHidy.  O.. 

Armbrust  Bros.,    Armbrust,   Pa. 

E.    3.   Haskins.   Wakeman.    O 

Julius  Frank  A  Bon.  Sherbondy.  O.. 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust,  Pa 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust.  Fa 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust,  Pa 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust.  Pa , 

Julius  Frank  A  Son,  Sherbtmdy,  O., 

Block  Hamburg. 

Julius  Frank  ft  Son,  Sherbondy,  O., 
Julius  Frank  ft  Son.  Sherbondv,  O., 

Chas.  McClave.  New  Ixindon,  O 

E.   J.    Haskins.  Wakeman.    O 

B.    J.   Haskins.   Wakeman.   O 

Julius  Frank  &  Son,  Bberbondy,  O.. 

B.   J.  Haskins.  Wakeman,   O 

Julius  Frank  &  Son,  Sherbondy.  O.. 
Julius  Frank  ft  Son.  Sherttondy.  O.. 

Chas.  HcCtave.  New  London.  O 

JulluB  Prank  ft  Son,  Sherbondy.  O., 
Julius  Frank  A  Son.  Sherbondy.  O.. 

While  HfUDburg. 

Julius  Frank  ft  San,  Sherbondy.  O.. 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Annbrust,  Fa 

Julius  Frank  ft  Son,  Sherbondy,  O.. 

Armbrust  Bros..  Annbrust.  Pa 

Julius  Fnuik  A  Son.  Sherbondy,  O.. 


Best  Breeding  Pen  . 


Best  Cockerel  . 


Best  Breeding  Pen  . 


Best  Cockerel  . , 


3d 


Best  Cork  

2d 

Sd 

Best  Cockerel  . 

2d 

3d  " 

Best  Ben  

M         '■         


Best  Pullet  .. 
2d 


Beat  Cockerel  . 


Belt  Pullet  . 


Best  Coekcrtl  . 


Digitized  byGoOgle 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
POULTRT-ConUnued. 


OiToer'a  NatD«  and  PoatoIBce. 


Julius  Frsnk  ft  Son,  Bh^rbondjr,  O 

Julius  Frank  &■  Bon.  aherbon^,  O 

Farber  Btoh..  SHUdyvlUe.  O 

Armbruat  Bros.,  Armbrust.  Pa 

Julius  FrtktUc  &'  Son,  Sh«rbondy,  O 

Houdftn. 

Armbrust  Bros..  Armbrust  P* 

8.  B.  Wurat.  Blyrla,  O 

James  A.  Tucker.  Concord.  Mich 

James  A.  Tucker,  Concord.  Mich 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust.  Pa 

James  A.  Tuckea-.  Concord,  Mich 

ArmbrUHt  Broa.,  Armln-iiat,  Pa 

B.   T.   Overholser,   York.   O 

B.   T.   Overholser.   Tork.   O 

James  A.   Tucker.   Concord,  Mich 

James  A.   Tuckts-.   Concord.   Mich 

Armbrust  Broa.,  Annbrust  Pa 

Janes  A.  Todcer,  CoDcord.  Mich 

B.  T.  Overtiolaor,   York,  O 

Cr«Tecoeur  or  LaFl«ch«. 

Rugeno  Sites.  Blyrla,  O 

Euf-ene  Sites,  Elyrla.   O 

S.    E.   Wurst.   Elyrla.   O 

James   A.    Tucker.   Concord,   Mich 

Armbrust  Bros,,  Armlirust.  Pa 

Armbrust  Bros..  Armbrust,  Pa 

Eugene   Bites,   Blyrla.   O 

Bugene   Sites,  Elyrla,   O 

S.   E.   Wurst,    Blyrla.   O 

Armbrust  Bros..  Armbrust  Pa 

James  A.   Tucker,  Concord.  MIoh 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust  Pa 

Colored.  Silver,  Gray  or  White  Dorking. 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust  Pa 

M.   M.   Myers,   Harysvllle,   O 

R.  D,  Button,  Canaatota,  N.  T 

R.  D.  Button.  Canaetota.  N.  T 

8.  B.  Wurst.  Elyrla.  O 

M.  M.  Myers.  Marysvllle,  O 

M.  M.  Myers,  Marysvllle,  O 

R.  D.  Button,  Canastota,  N.  T 

S.   B.   Wurst   Elyrla.   O 

James  A.   Tucker.  Conoonl.   Mich 

M.   M.   Myers,    Marysvllle.  O 

Armbrust  Bros.,  Armbrust  Pa 

Black  Breasted  Red  Game. 

Armbrust  Bros..  Armbrust  Pa 

Rugrene  Sites,  Blyrla,  O 

8.    E.    Wurst    Elyrla,    O 

H.    E.    Wurst    Elyrla,    O 

Eugene  Sites.  Blyrla,  O 

Eugene  81tPB,  Elyrla.  O 

Armbrust   Bros..    Armbrust    Pa 

8.  B.  Wupst.  Blyrla,  O 

Armbrust  Bros.,   Annbrust   Pa 

Brown   Red  Game, 

Eugene  Sites.   Blyrla,   O 

Armbrust   Bros..   Armbrust.    Pa 

8.   R.   Wurat   Blyrla,   O 

a.   E.   Wbrat   Blyrla,   O 

Eugene  Sites,  Blyrla.  O 

Eugene  Sites,  Elyrla.  O 

Armbrust    Bros..    Armbruat.    Pa 

Eugene  Sites.  Elyrla.  O 

S.    E.    Wurat    Elyrla.    O 

Armbruat   Bros.,   Armbrust.   Pa 


Elnd  ot  FowL 


Best  Ben  .. 
M  "  .. 
Sd  "  ., 
Beat  Pallet  .. 


Cock  


Cock  

Cockerel  . 


Cock  

Cockerel  , 


Di3,i«db,Google 


AWARDS. 
FODLTSY— CoDtlnued. 


OwlMT'*  Nima  and  FoBtofflcc. 

Kind  ot  Fowl. 

AnOQDt. 

Birchen  Game. 

Black  and  Wblte  Game. 
Armbmat  Bro».,  Armbrurt,   Pa 

ArmfcrOBt   Bros..  Armbniat.   Pa 

ArmbrUEt  Broa.,  ArmbniBt.   Pa 

Bumatra  Game. 

IM 

Arm'brast   Bros..  ArmbruBt.   Pa 

M.   M.   Myers.   MarynvUle.   O 

ArmbrUBt    Bros.,    ArmbruBt.    Pa 

Armbniat   Broa..   Armbniat,   Pa 

Silver  or  Golden  Duck-Wing  Game. 

IS 

ArmbrUBt   Bros..    Armbniat,    Pa 

S.   B.   Wuret,   Blyrla.   O 

ArtnbniHt  Bros..  AmbniBt.  Pa 

3rd           "         

Best  Hen  

S 

Bed   Pile  Game. 
Eugene   Sltaa.   Elyrla.   O 

Beat  Cockerel  

Cornish  Indian  Game. 

100 

,Goo>^lc 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
POULTHY-ContlDDCd. 


Orqct'i  Name  and  Poatoflcc 

Kind  ot  Fowl.  . 

Amoimt. 

B.  B.  R.  Bantam. 

Silver  or  Golden  Duck-Wins  Bantam. 

Red  Pile  Bantam. 

fr'  ^^^  -:::;;::;::;;:;::::;::;:; 

Golden  Seabrlght  Bantam, 

gr-.^eSSr-Sl?"?;..''.'*:-.:::;::: 

Armbrust   Broa..    Armbrust,    Pa 

a,   E.  Wurst,   Elyrla,  O 

Beat  Cockerel  

IX 

auver   Seabrlght   Bantam. 

Eugene  Sites,  Elyrla.  O 

E.    T.   Ovorholser.   York.   O 

Armbmet  Broa.,   Armbnist.   Pa 

Chaa.  McClHve,  New  London.  O 

Arm-bruBt    Bros.,    Armbrust.    Pa 

Armbrust   Bros.,   AraiDlMst,   Pa 

Butt  Cochin  Bantam. 

'White  or   Black   Cochin  Banum. 

James  A.  Tucker.  Concord.  Mich 

jGooi^lc 


AWAHDS. 
POCLIRT-ConUnaed. 


Owner-i  Name  and  Foatofflci. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Amoimt 

1 
While  or  «l«*  Boift  Combed  Bantam. 

Owner's  Mame  and  Poatoflee. 


Kind  ot  Fowl. 


Bronze  Turkeys. 


FYed  Anthony, 


Lawrence,   O. . . 


G^.    Brown,    Nev 

C.   M.  Bell.   Ashler,    O 

Q*eo.    Brown,   Nevln,    O 

Geo,    Brown,    Nevln.   O 

Fred  Anthony.  North  Ijiwrei.— ,   _. 
Fred  Anthony.  North  Lawrence,  O, 


Chas.  McClave.  New  London.  ' 

S.  B-   Wurst.   Elvrla.   O 

B.  J.  Hasklns,  Wakemani  O.. 
Chas,  UcClBve,  Npw  London.  ' 
B.  B.  Wunrt.  Elyrla,  O 


Chas.  MoClave,  New  Irfjndon,  O... 
Buff  Turlteys. 


M.  If.  Myers.  Harysville,  O... 


Narrasanset  Turkeys. 

y.  Glllet    Wellington,  O 

y.  Glllet.   Welllnston,   O 

I.  HcClave.  New  London,  O... 
V.   Glllet,   WelHnftton,    O 


Slack  Turkeys. 


B.   J.  Haakliis,  Wakeman.   O... 


Chas.  MoClave.  New  London,  O... 


Geo.    Brown,   Nevln,    O Beat  Pullet 

White  Turkeys. 


Best  Cock  . 
Beat  Hen  .'.. 


Beat  Pullet  ., 


Best  Cock 
id 

sa 

Beat  Cockerel 


LjOO 


,glc 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
POCLTRX-CoiiUnDed. 


Owner's  Name  and  Poetofflce. 

Kind  ot  Fowl.                  lAmoniit 

M.  M.  Myem.  Maryavllle.  O 

Slate  Turkeys. 

M.  M.  Myera,  Maryavllle,  0 

8.  B.  Wurat.  Elyrla,  O 

IT"  "^'^ ;;■■:■::::::■::: 

ISO 

Owner's  Name  and  Postofflce. 

Kind  Of  Fowl. 

A..™.. 

pekia  Ducks. 

,°o:::::::::;:: 

3d 
Bes 

Best 

r 

T 

3d 

Best 

Sd 

r 

Bes 

2d 

l« 

3d 

1" 

Cook  

'S 

Hen  

PuUet  

Aylesbury  Ducks. 

E.  J.  Hasklns.  Wakeman,  0 

H.   J,   Haikl'na.   Wakemfln.    0 

Chas.  McClave,  New  X<ondon,  O 

Rouen  Ducks. 

Cook  

M.  M.  Myers.  MfttysvlUe.  6 

Pnllet 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 

Cayusa  Ducks. 

E   J.   HasklnB,   Wakeman.    O 

B.  E.  Wurat,  EByrla,  O 

"           

K 

jGooi^lc 


AWARDS. 
yOQLTBT-CoDtlDDed. 


Owner's  Name  and  PoatolBce, 


Chaa.  HoClavo,  New  Lonflon,  O. 
Farb«r  Bros..  Sandyvltle,  O. 

a.  B.  Wurst.  BIyrta,  O 

B.  J.  HMkitu,  WaJieman. 
B.  J.  Hosklns.  Wakeman. 
8.  E.  Wursl,  BIyrIa,  O 


Cretted  Wlilte  Ducka. 

Haaklns,    Wakeman. 
McCIave,  New  I<ondon,  O. 
Button,  Canastota.  N.  T. 
Hasklna.   Wakeman,   C 
Hasklna,   Wakeman.  0 

Button,  Canastota.  N. 

McClave,   New  Londor 

Haaklns,   Wakeman,   i 


Grajr  Call  Ducks. 

Chaa.  UcClav«.  Hew  London. 
M.  M.  Myers,  MarysvlUe,  O..- 
B.  J.  Hasklna,  Wakeman.  O,. 
Ctias.  McClave.  New  I.>ondoti, 
Chaa.  McClave.  New  London, 

8.  B.  Wurst,  Elyrla,  O 

CtiBS.  McClave.  New  London, 
M.  M.  ^yera,  Maryi  "  "■ "     " 


Wblte  Call  Ducks. 

M.  M.  Myers,  Marysrllle,  O. 
R.  D.  Button,  Canastota,  N. 
M.  M.  Myers,  Harysvllle,  O. 
M.  M.  Myers.  Marysvine,  O. 
M.  M.  Myers,  Maryavlile.  d. 
Farber  Bros..  SandyvIIle,  O. 
R.  D.  Button,  Canastota,  N. 
Lon*beach  Farm.  North  Dover,  O. 
M.  M.  Myers.  Marynvllle,  ~ 
M.  U.  Myers.  Marysvnie. 

Huscovey   Colored  Ducks. 


HnscoTey  Wtilto  Ducks. 


B.  J.  Haeklns.  Wakeman,  O. 
CliBB.   McClave.    New  London,    .. 
Chaa.  McQave,    New  London.   O. 
LonKbeach  Farm.   North  Dovei 
FarberBroe,,  Sandyvlll-   " 

B.  J.  HsBklns,  Wftkem_.. 

Chas.  McClaTe.  New  London,  O. 
B.  3.  Hbh*^'"",  Wakeman,  O. 


b,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
POULTBT-Contlnned. 


Owner's  Name  «nd  FtwtoOce. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

— 

C.  achwert  &  Sons.  CreBtUne,  O 

Iionaibeach  F&rni.  Nortb  Dover.  O 

M      "      :::::::;::;::;::;::::;: 

a"«;;"„'KJSiSK"o°:::;;:::: 

Owner's  Nsm«  and  PortolBce. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Acoant. 

Tolouae  Qeeee. 
M.   M.   Myen.,  Marysvllle,   O 

T'  '=?-*^''  ■;:::::;:::::::;:::;::::::: 

*^S 

Chas.  HcClave,  New  Iiondon. 

Bmbden  Geese. 
M.  M.  Myers.  Marysvllle,  O.... 

^'<??=* 

IB) 

0 

African  Gaeao. 

Chafl.   McClave,  New  L^ondon. 
E.   J.    Hawkins,   WaKeman,    O. 

O.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Chas.    McClave.   New   L/Ondon. 

Best  Pullet  

Chas.   McCtave,  New  London. 

o 

Brown  Chinese  Geese. 

M,  M.  Myeni.  MaryflvlIIe,  O 

Longrbeach  Farm,  North  Dover,  O 

Chas.  McClave.  New  I-ondon,  O 

ChaH,   McClave,   NSw  London,  O 

E.   J.    Hashins,    Wakeman,    O 

3d           •■          

Best  Hen  

Chaa,    McClave,   New   London, 
E.    J,    Haaklns,    Wakeman,    O. 

Chaa.  WoClave.  New  Lonijon," 
M.   M,    filyers.   Marysvllle,   C. 

« 

b,Google 


AWARDS. 
POULTRY-Conduded. 


OwDCT'a  NBine  and  Poitofflce. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


White  ChlnCBo  G 


E!u(renB  SItea.  Elyrla,  O 

8.  E.   Wurst.   Elyria.   O 

Chas.   McClave,   New   London.  O... 
Chaa.    McClave,    New   London.  O... 

M.  M.   Myera.  MaryavUle,  O 

S.   E.   Wurst.   Blyrla.   O 

M.   M.   Myera.    Marysvllle,   O 

Chan.    McClave,   New  London.   O,,, 

B.    E.    Wurst,    Elyria,    O 

ChaB.   McClave,   New   London.   O... 

B.    J,    Haaklns,   Waieman.    O 

S.   B.   Wurst,   Elyria,   O 


Wild  Geese. 


8.  B.  Wurat.  Elyrltt,  O 

Chas.  UcClave.  New  London,  O 

LonEbeach  Farm.  North  Dover.  O 

S.   El   Wurst,   Blyrla.   O 

Chaa.  McClave,  New  London,  O 

S.  E.  Wurat,  ^yrla.  O 

S.  E.  Wurat.  Elyria.  O 

Lonsbeach  Forni,   North  Dover.  O... 

Ornamental   Claas. 

LongbeBch  Farm.  North  Dover.  O 

Pigeons. 


Claas   Collections. 


James   A.    Tucker,    Concord.   Mi<^. ., 


Beat    Cock    .... 

2d         ■■         , 

3d        •■        

Best  Cockerel  .. 

2d 

M 

Beat  Hen  

Best  Pul]«t'!.'"i 

2d 

Sd 


Beat  Cockerel  . . 

Best  Hen  

Best  Pullet 


Beat  Fair  Hing  Neck  Pbeaianta. 
Beat    collection,  6  varieties.  In  pairs. 


.   Haskln: 

AtmbruiBt    Bros..    Aminrust.    fa 

James   A.    Tucker,    Concord,   Mich... 

Armbruet   Bros,.   Armbruiit,   Fa 

Julius  Frank  &  Son.  Sherbondy.  O... 

Armbrust   Bros..   Artnbrust,  Pa 

Eugene  aites,  Elyria,  O 

Armbrust    Bros,.    Armbrust.   Pa 

James   A,    Tucker.   Concord.   Mich... 

Armbrust    Bros.,    Armbrust.    Pa 

Chas.   McClave.    New  London,  O 


Chas.  McClave,  New  London.  O 

E.   J.  Haskins.  Wakeman.  O 

Ohio  Incubator  Brooder  Co..  Columbus,  O. 
Buckeye  Incubator  Co..  Bpringfleld  .C... 


American  Class 

Aalatlc   Class    '.'.'.'.. 

Mediterranean  Claas 

Polish   Class    

HambarK  Claaa '... 

Game  and  Qame  Bantnn 
Bantams,  not  Game  

InCDbator  In  Operation 
Brooder  In  Operation  . 


Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT-FARM  PRODUCTS. 
Wh.  MnjLEB,  Member  in  Charge. 

GRAINS,  SE!1:DB,  TOBACCO  AND  CEREAL  MII>L  PRODUCTS. 


Oimer-s  Name  and  PosCoffice. 

Name  at  Artlde. 

AlDt 

WHlte   Wheats-Smooth. 

Best   peck   Early   White  Leader 

2d  beat  peck  Rarly  White  Leader.... 

•5!! 

G.  B.  Gregg.  MarysvlUe.  O 

P.  M.  WhIppH.  Rvhalla,  O 

2d  best  peck  iDternatlonal  No.  6 

100 

Albert  Fearce,   North  RidgevIUe,   O 

Wtalt«  Wheats— Bearded. 

2d  best  peck  Royal  Australian  

100 

J.   I..    Keckler.    MarvsvJllp.   O 

F.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalla.  O 

Red   Wheats— Smooth. 

n.  B.  Gresir.  MarysvlUe.  O 

Best  peck  of  any  other  Tarlety  

2d  l>«at  peck  at  any  other  variety.... 

zoo 

1  DO 

Albert   Pearco,    North   Rldgevllle.   O 

F.  M.  WhlppH,  Byhalla,  O 

TiA^'A :;;::;::: 

ioo 

100 

AJbert   Pearce.    North    Rldgevllle.   O 

Beet  peck  Early  Ripe  

?ss 

Beit  peet  Fnltx   .........". 

Red  ■VTheats-Beardea. 

F.  M.  Whlpps.  ByhalU,  O. 

G.  B.  GreKK.  MarysvlUe.  O 

G.  B.  Greeff.  MarysvlUe.  O 

Beat   peck   Valley    

2  00 

Beat  peck  Velvet  Chaff  (PeDgolta) ,. 
id  best  peck  Velvet  Chaff  (Penqnita) 

100 

a.  B.  GregK.  Maryavllle.  O 

Sd   best  peck  Trigger   

S'i»r.'„fSX';S'.'S„.-;.:.;;;::: 

J.   L.   Keckley.   Marysville.  O 

too 

White  Oats. 

2d  beat  peck  Welcome  

F.  M.  Whlpps.  Byhalla,  O 

F.  M.  W!i[pp3.  Bj-halla.  O 

Albert   Pearce,    North   Rld^vlUe,   O 

2d   beat   peck    Improved   American.. 

^s 

Albert   Pearce.    North    RidBevllle,   O 

Albert  Pearco,   North  Rld^vllU,  6 

Black  Oati.   Barley,  Bye,  Btc 

Best   peck   Black  Tartarian   Oata... 
2d  best  peck  Black  TarUrlan  Data.. 

Best  peck   Black   Ruaalan   Oata 

Best  peck  Monarch   Oata 

I.    R    Keokley,    Marysville.    O 

AJbPrt   Pearce,    North   Rldgeville,    O 

Best    peck    Winter    Rye    

2d  best  peck  Winter  Rye  

2d  best  peck  Beardless  Fall  Barley.. 

F*.  M.  Whlpps,  Bvhalla,  O 

100 

.  Gooi^lc 


AWAHDS. 
FAHM  FBODDCTB-CotltUDed. 


Owner'!  Name  and  Postofflce. 


Name  of  Article. 


F.  U.  'Whlpps.  Bvhalla.  O 

J.   L.    Kecklev,    Marysvtlle.   O 

J.   U    Keckloy,    Maryavllle.  O 

Albert  Pearce.   North  Hld^evlUe.  O 

Albert   Pearoe.    North   RldgevlUe.   O 

J.    L.    Keckley,    Marysville.   O 

Albert  Pearce,   North  KIdBevlHa.   O 

F.  M.  Whlppa,  Byhalla.  O 

J.  L.   Kecklcy,   Maryavllle,  O 

P.  M.  Whlpps,  Byhalla.  O 

J.    I„    Keckley,    Maryavllle,    O 

Albert   Pearce,    North   Rldgevllle.    O 

P.  M.  Whlpps.  Byhalia.  O 

Albert  Pearoe,   North  BldKevllla,  O 

Grasa  Seeds. 

F.  M.  TVlilppa,  Byhslla.  O 

J.  L.   Keckley,   Marysville.  O 

M.  J.  &  C.  E.  L,eavltt  Mechanlcsburs,  O. 

F.  M.  ■Whl""<i,  Byhalla.  O 

M.  J.  a  C.  E.  Leavltt.  Meohanlcsburg,  O. 

Albert  Pearce.  North  RldKevIlle,   O 

J,    L..    Keckley.    Marysville.   O. 

I.    B.    Keckley,    MarysvlUe,    O 

F.  M.  WlilDoa,  Byhalfa.  O 

J.   L.   Keckley,  Marysville.  O 

I.    B.    Keckley,    Mai-ysvlUe,    O 

J.    L.    Keckley,    Harysvllle.   O 

Clover  SeedB.- 

F.  M.  Whlppe,  Byhalla,  O 

M.  J.  &  C.  E.  Leevttt.  Mechanlcsburg.  O. 

F.  M.  Whlpps.  Byhalla.  O 

Albert  Pearce,  North  RidBevllle,  O 

Displays. 

J.   L.   Keckley,   Marysville.  O 

Albert  Pearce,   North  BldgrevlUe.  O 

C.  B.  Gregg,  Marysville.  O 

J.  L.   Keckley,   Marysville.  O 

Tobacco. 

D.  F.    Corwin.    Sprlngboro,   O 

G.  W.  Wlldman.   Sprlngfleld,   O 

D.    F.    Corwin,    SprliiKboro,   O 

D.    F.    Corwin.    aprlneboro,   O 

a.  W.  Wlldman,   SprlngOeld.   O 

D.   F.   Corwin,    Sprlngboro.   O 

Q.  W^.  WUdman,   Sprlngfleld.    O 

J.    L.    Keckley,    Marysville.   O 

Albert   Pearce,    North   RldKevtlla,   O 

J.   L,   Keckley,   Marysville,   O 

I.    B.    Keckley,    Marysville,    O 

J.    L.    Keckley,    MaryBvllle.    O 

I.    B.   Keckley,   Marysville,   O 

J.   L.   Keckley,   Marysville,   O 

I.    B.    Keckley,    Marysville,    O 

Albert  Pearce,    North   Rlditevllle.    O 

M.  J.  &  C.   E.  Leavltt,  Meohanlcsburfc,   O. 

J.   L.   Keckley,   Marysville.   O. 

Albert   Pearce.   North   Riagevllle.   O 

Albert   Pearce.   North   RldsevUle.    O 

P.  M.  Whippf,  Byhalla,  O 


Best  peck  Bprlnf  Barley 

2a  best  peck  SpclDgBarley , 

Best  peck  Sliver  Hull  Buckwheat... 
2d  best  peck  Silver  Hall  Buckwbeai.. 

Ueit  peck  Japanese  Bnckwbeat  

2d  best  peck  Japanese  Buckwheat 

Best  peck  Spelt 

M  beat  peck  dpelt 

Best  peck  Common  Flai  Seed 

2d  best  Peck  Common  Flax  Seed 

Beat  2  quarts  Canada  Field  Peas. 
2d  best  2  quart.1  Canada  Field  Peas 
Best  2  qts.  Marrow  Fat  Field  Peas. 
■2d  best  2  qte.  Marrow  Fat  Field  Peas 


Best  peck  Timothy  Seed   

2d  beat  peck  Timothy  Seed  

Best  peck  Kentncky  Blae  Grass 

2d  best  peck  Kentucky  Blue  Orasa  .. 

Best  peck   Orchard   Grass  Seed 

2d  best  peck  Orchard  Grass  Seed.... 

Best  peck  Red  Top  Grass  Seed 

2d  best  peck  Red  Top  Qrasa  Seed.. 

Best  pock  German  Millet 

2d  best  neck  German  Millet 

Best    peck   Hungarian   Graas 

2d   beat  peck  Hungarian   Grasa.... 

Beat    peck    Mammoth    Red 

2d   beat  peck   Mammoth  Bed    

Best   peck    Cnmrnon    Red 

Best   pe<k    CrlnuoD    


Best  dlaplar  of  Krain  In  straw  &nd 

threfihod  

2d  beat  dlaplay   oC  Kfaln.  In  st 

and  threshed    

Best  display  of  Krasaes,   Including 

clover  and  sedgea 

2d  beat  display  of  graasea,  Including 

clover  and  sedgea  

Beat  four  baods  Ohio  Seed  Leaf 

2d  beat  four  hands  Ohio  Seed  Leaf.... 

Best  four  bands  White  Burley  

Best  four  bands  Little  Dutch 

2d  best  four  hands  Little  Dutch 

Best  loar  hands  Zlmmer'a  Spanish.. 
2d  best  tour  bands  Ztmmer's  Spanish 


2d  beat  twelve  ears  yellow  Beld  coi 
Beat  twelve  ears  white  Beld  co: 
2d  beat  twelve  ears  white  Held  c( 

.Best  twelve  ears  yellow  fllat  cor- 

2d  best  twelve  ears  yellow  flint  com 
Best  twelve  ears  white  flint  com... 


2d  beat  twelve  ears  white  pop  c< 

2d  best  twelve  ears  red  pop  co 

Best  twelve  ears  golden  pop  eo. 

2d  best  twelve  ears  fcoldni  pop  corn* 


,Goo>^li 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FARM  PBODDCTS-ContlDoed. 


Ownar'a  Name  and  FoatoOlce. 

Name  ot  ArtloJe. 

Amt 

Dlaplaya. 

Beat  display  of  wbite  Held  cora 

2d  best  dl^ilay  of  white  field  com.. 
Beat  diapaay  ot  yellow  fle4d  com... 
2d  bant  display  of  yellow  field  com. 
Beat   display   and   variety   of   pop 

IS 

4U0 

J.   L.   Ksckley.   Maryavllle.   O 

300 

2d  best  diiplay  and  varlMy  of  pw 

iOO 

Beat  display  ajid  variety  of  com  on 

2d  best  dispiay'and'vaiiety'ot'corn 

Best  twenty  iba'orhroomconil;!.'.' 
2d  best  twenty  lbs.  of  broom  com.. 

J.   L.   Keckley,   Muryavllle.   O 

ODD 
300 

Frank  C.   Relnkena.   ColmnbUB.  O 

Potatoes  and  Roots. 

100 

Beat  peck  o(  Benuty  of  Hebrou   

2d  best  peck  of  Beauty  of  Hebron..,, 

Powell   &    Kent.    Newark.    O 

TS 

2d  best  peck  of  BIIbb-  TriuDipb   

Beat  peck  of  Barpeea  Karly 

2d  best  peck  of  Burpee's  Early 

Powell  &   Kent.   Newark.   O 

Maurice    Kent,    Newark,    O 

IM 

Maurico   Kent.    Newark.    O 

2d  best  peck  of  Carman  No.  3 

7> 

2d  best  peck  of  Early  Norther 

Powell  &   Kent.   Newark.   O 

2d  beat  peck  of  Early  Roae  

,!S 

Powell  &   Kent.   Newark.   O 

2d  best  peck  of  Early  Puritan  

Best  peck  of  Early  Trumbull   

2d  beat  peck  of  Early  Trumbull 

Best    peck    Enormous    

TO 

T.  M.  WhlppH.  Byhalla.  O 

160 

Best    peck    of    Enrly    Tliorouglibred.;. 
2d  best  neck  of  Earlv  Thorouichbrcd 

Best  peck  of  Eariy  Sli  Weeks 

2d  best  peck  of  Knrly  Sli  Weeks 

F.  M.  -Whlpps.  Byhalla.  O 

75 

Powell  A  Kent,   Newark.   0 

2d  best  peck  of  Early  Mlchlgnn 

76 

Maurice   Kent,    Newark.    O 

2d  best  peck  of  Green  MouDtala 

7S 

Powell   &   KfM.    Newark.    O 

Aleit.    Wilson.    Newark.    O 

Powell   &   Kent.    Newark.    O 

Maurice   Kent.    Newark,    O 

M,  J.  &  C.  E.  Leavltt.  MechanlcsburK.  O, 

2d  best  peck  of  Irlsb  Cobbler 

Best  peck  MapRle  Murphy 

2d  best  peck  Maggie  Murphy 

Best  peck  of  L  vines  ton  

2d    beSt   peck   of    Llvlogaton " 

Best  peck  of  Plngree 

76 
150 

Best  peck  of  Red  Seneca  Beauty.... 
2d  beat  peck  of  Ked  Seneca  Beauty.  ■ 
Best  peck  of  Rural  New  Yorker  No  2 
2d  best  peck  of  Rural  New  \orker 

Maurice    Kent.    Newark.    O 

160 

Best  peck  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.... 
2d  best  peck  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Powell  &   Kent.   Newark.   O 

76 

2d  beat  peck  of  Uncle  Sam  

Alex.   Wilson.   Newark.   O 

75 

2d  beat  peck  of  White  Mountain 

'55 

Maurice   Ktnt.   Newark.    O 

M  ii.rpS:ioi\™i.<jl°i;::::::;:;;. 

AWARDS. 
FABM  FBODDCTB-Coatinned. 


Owner's  Name  and  PoBtofflce. 

Name  of  Article. 

AB)t 

Aleit.   Wilson.   Newark.   O 

Powell  &.  Kent   Newark.   O 

Best  peek  of  Wbllon'E  White  Mam- 
2d    beat '  pec'li '  oi  '  Whi ton's  '  White " 

tlED 

2d   best   peck   of   Worlds   Fair 

Beat  display  ol  twenty-flve  varietlea 

Alei.   Wilson,   Newark.   O 

2a  best  display  of  twentj-flvs  vacietiea 

Best  peck  yellow  sweet  potatoes 

2d  best  peck  yellow  sweet  potatoes.. 

Best   pecH   red   sweet  potatoes 

ai  best  neck  red  sweet  potatoes.... 

Beat   pccTi  white  sweet  potatoes 

;d  beat  peck  white  sweet  potatoes.... 

76 

Maurice  Kent.  Newark.   O 

Maurice   Kent.    Newark.    O 

Maurice    Kent.    Newark.    O 

Powell  ft  Kent.   Newark.   O 

2d  beat  pack  of  white  yama 

Best  dlfiplay  of  sweet  potatoes  and 

Maurice    Kent.    Newark.    O 

Powell   &   Kent.    Newark,    O 

2d  beat  display  of  sweet  potatoes 

Maurice    Kent,    Newark.    O 

Powell   &  Kent.   Newark.  O 

Best  twelve  carfotal   long  orange... 
2d  best  twelve  carrots,  long  orange.. 
Best  twelve  carrots.  Danvfr's. ..."... 
2d  best  twelve  carrots.  Danver's 

76 

PoweU   &  Kent,   Newark,   O 

7B 

Best  twelve  carrota.  White  Belgian!! 
2d  best  tselve  carrots.  White  Belgian 

Maurice   Kent,    Newark.   O 

O.    W.    Wlldman.    SprtngfleW.    O 

Maurice    Kent,    Newark.    O 

Powell   &    Kent.    Newark.    O 

Maurice    Kent,    Newark.    O 

Best    twelve    roots.     Salsify 

2d  beat  twelve  roots.   Salsify 

Beat  sii  beets.  Eclipse 

76 

Alex.    Wilson,    Newark.    O 

J.    L.    Keckley,    Marysvllle.    O 

Maurice   Kent.    Newark.    O 

Maurice  Kent   Newark.  O 

PoweU  &  Kent,  Newark,  O 

Alei.    Wilson,    Newark.    O 

Albert    Pearce,    North    Rld(revllle,   O 

Powell    Sc  Kent.  Newark.   O 

,S 

Bd  beat  all   beeta,    Egyptian    

Best  air  beets.  Dark   Blood  Turnip., 
2d  beet  ali  beets.  Dark  Blood  Turnip 
Best  Bii  beets.   Long  Blood 

160 

iJ5 

Best  two  varieties   Sognr   beets 

2d  beat  two  Yarletlea  Sagar  beets.... 
Beat  thre«  bMta,  long  red   Mangel 

£d  beat  three'bMta.'Vi^g  redMaDgel 

Wuriel    ,.., 

Best  three  beels,  long  yellov  Mangel 

2d  best  three  hi^M.'iongVeilowMM-' 

PoweU  &  Kent.  Newark.  O 

U.  J.  ft  C.  S.  I^eavitt.  Mecbanlcaburg.  O. 

TO 
160 

Powell  A  Kent.  Newark.  0 

Best  three  beets.  Golden  Tankard,.. 
2d  beat  three  beets,  Golden  Tankard. 

160 

Powell  &  Kent.  Newark.  O 

3d  best  three  beets.  Red  Globe 

Best  three  beets.  Yellow  Globe 

Best  display  of  beet's,  twelve  varieties 
Zd  best  display  of  beeta.  12  varieties 
nest   display    beets   and   turnips.... 
2d  beat  display  beeta  and  turnips.. 

76 

Maurice   Kent,    Newark.    O 

400 

O.  W.  Wldman.   Bprlngtleld.  O 

160 

a.   W.   Wldman.    Bprlntrfeld,    O 

2d  best  sFi   purple  Kohlrabi 

7B 

Cheater  C.   Leavltt.   Mechanlcaburg.  O.... 
Alex.    Wilson.    Newark.    O. 

Beat  sli  Kutsbagas 

2d  best  «U  Rutabagas  

Beat  peek  turnips.  Purple  Top 

Zd  best  peck  turnips.  Purple  Top.,,. 

Beat   peck   turnips.   White   Top 

Zd  beat  peck  turnips,  White  Top,..„., 

160 

76 

160 

PoweU  A  Kent,  Newark.  O 

», 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FABU  PBODUCTS-ConUDncd. 


Owner'a  Nime  and  Foatofflce. 


Nama  at  Acad*. 


Kechle; 
Keckle: 

YS 

Wilaon, 
o   Keat 

&  Ken 

Wilaon. 

Wilson. 

&  Ken 
e    Kent 

&  Ken 
e  Kent 
Wilson. 

&  Ken 
«   Kent. 

&  Ken 
e   Kent, 

&  Ken 

\  Ken 
C.    McV 

e  Kent 

&  Ke" 
e   Kent. 

Wilson. 
&  Ken 

.   Kent. 
Wilson. 

&  Kent 

& '  Kent. 

e   Kent, 
Wilson. 

e    Kent. 

&  Kent 

&   Ken 
\  Kent 

"Si. 

B««t  PNk  onloDi 
2d  beat  peck  onle 
Beat  peck  onions 
2d  best  peek  onto 
Best  peck  onions, 

»» 

Ds.  >.nlte  Globe.... 
Yellow  Globe  Dan- 

J.    L. 

2d  beat  peck  onions.  Yellow  Globa 

Best  peck  oniona. 
2d  beat  peck  onion 
Beat  peck  onlana 
2d  best  peck  onion 
Beat  peck  oniona 
Zd  best  peck  onion 
Beat  peck  onions, 
2d  beat  neck  onion 
Best  displa;  of  o 
2d  beat  dlaplaj  o( 

Best  peck  Acme 
2d  best  Acme  ton 
Best  peck  Aria  toe 
2d  beat  peck  Arl 
Beat  peck  Bucker 
2d  best  peck  Buck 
Best  peck  Beanly 

Beat  peck  Dwarf 
2d   best   peck  Dw 

Red  Welhersfleld... 

Red  Hocca  

a.  Bed  Eocca 

s,  Prlietaker 

Ions,  ten  rarletlei. 
oniona,  ten  TBrletles 

VegeUbles. 

Alex. 

Nawark.   O 

at  tomatues 

:;e  State  tomatoes 

H^^T^I 

''S"^'X°o::::::::::.-r 

Newark.   O 

Champion  tomatoes 
arf  Champion   to- 

Powel 

ISO 

Best  peck  Favotlt 
2d    best    peck    Fa 
Best  peck  Golden 
Zd  beat  peck  Gold 
Beat   peck  Honor 
2d  beat  peck  Hon 
Best  peck  Imper 

en  Qoeen  tomatoea 
Brlitbt   tomatoes.. 
r  Bright  tomatoea 
aJ  Royal  Bed  to- 

Powe 

Newark.    O 

,   Newark.   O 

76 

Maur 

Newark.   O 

Newark.  O 

Powel! 

rlal  Hoyal  Red  to- 

Beat   peek   Perfec 

2d  beat  peck  Pen 
Beat  peck  Stone  t 
2d  beat  peck  StOD 
Best  peek  Sparks 
Zd    best   peck    Spa 

Ion   tomatoea 

ctlon  tomatoes 

Maurlc 

ay,   Columbus.   O 

Newark.   O 

TO 

Powell 

Newark.  O 

Ksiirss 

1  BO 

Newark.    O 

Newark,  O 

Newark.    O 

Newark.   0 

Newark.   O 

Newark.  O 

N»-ark.  0 

1.   Sprlngfletd,    O 

AleK. 
PoweU 

Mauri.- 
Alex. 

Best  peck  Magnas 
2d   best   peck    Mag 
Best  peck  Eoormo 
2d  beat  peck  Knorn 
Beat  dlsplar  of  t 

auB   tomatoea 

as  tomatoes 

ouB  tomatoes 

ma  toes,  ten  varl- 

'^ 

Powell 

2d  beat  display  of 

tomatoea,  ten  Ta- 

G   ,W. 

Beat  3  heads  all  b 
2d  best  3  heads  al 
Beat  a  heads  autu 
2d  best  3  beads  a 

bage  

Beat  S  heads  Sun 

Best  3  heads  Flal 
2d  best  3  heads  F 

2d  beat  3  heads'^ri 
Best  3  heads  Red 

Best  3  heads  Wlnj 

2d  best  3  heads  W 

Best  3  heads  Ea 

bage  

Heaviest   head  of 
2d  heaviest  head  o 

easons  cabbage... 

aeaaons  cabbage, 
mn  King  cabbage. 
Utunui  King  cab- 
head' cabha«e..../. 

rehead  cabbage.. 

Dutch  cabbage... 
at  Dutch  cabbage, 
nhead  cabbage.,.. 

urahead  cablioge, 

Dutch  cabbage... 
ed  Dutch  cababge 

inatadt  cabbage., 
nnlnstadt  cabbage 

ly  Sumrner  cab- 

TS 

Akx. 
Maurlc 

Newark.   O 

Newark.    O 

76 

Powell 

Newark.  O 

76 
ISO 

Maurlc 

7S 

lEO 

Uauric 

Newark.  O 

'  cabbage , 

76 

Gooi^lc 


AWARDS. 
PABU  FBODDCTB-CaDtlstwd. 


Home  of  ArUcle. 

Amt 

Best  S  heads  Early  Snowball  cauli- 
flower    

2d    beat   8   heads    Early    BnowbsJl 
cauliflower  

Beat  3  heada  Dwart  Errurt  caull- 

Sdb^rt^'heidii^artiErfuft'eaiiii; 

Beat  «  staVks'whVte  piiime'c^eVy!;! 
3d  best  G  Btalkn  White  Plume  celery 

celery  

Best  S  stalks  Qlant  Pascal  celery.. 

a.  W.  Wliamftn,   Sprlnsflel-l.  O 

tl60 

76 

AIsx.   Wilson,   Newark.   0 

Q.   W.  Wlldman,   Springfield.  O 

Maurice  Kent.   Newark.  0 

Maurice  Kent.  Newark.   O 

ISO 

76 

Maurice   Kent.    Newark.   O 

Maurice   Kent,   Newark,   O 

Powel!  t  Kent.  Newark.  O 

Powell  &  Kant.  Newark,  O 

Hllas    Craig.    Qroveport.    0 

Albert   Pearce,    North   Rldgevllla.    O 

Maurice  Kent,   Newark.   O 

2d  twelve  largest  peppers   

;| 

Zd  beat  3  Cushaw  sriauahes 

Best  3  Ksaex  Hybrid  aquaabes 

2d  best  3  Ebsct  Hybrid  squashea,... 

76 
lEO 
TB 

2d  best  3  Marblehead  SQuaahes 

Maurice   Kent;    Newark.    O 

Powell   &   Kent    Newark.  O 

Beat  ted   Hubbard  squagbea   

3d  best  red  Hnbbard  aquasbeB  

Best  3  yellow  Crookneck  squaehes.. 
2d  beet  3  yellow  Crookneck  squashes 

Beat  3  Mammolh  Chill  squashes.... 
Heavleat   squash    

IGO 

7S 

Stourlce  Kent  Nawl^k. 'o  

T6 

J.   L.    Keckley,   Maryevllle.   O 

Powell  &  Kent.   Newark.  0 

Maurice  Kent.   Newark.   O 

Q.  W.  Wlldman,  8prtn«fleld.  O 

160 

76 

Maurice   Kent,    Newark.    O 

G.   W.    Wlldman.    Bnringfleld.   O 

Best  display  o(  squashes 

2d  best  display  of  squaahea 

soa 

a.   W.   Wlldman.    aprlngfleld.    O 

HUaa   Cratg.   Qroveport.   O 

Maurice    Kent.    Newark.    O 

Powell  &  Kent.  Newark.  0.'.'."'.'.'.'".'.'.\'-'-l 

Ed  best  3  yellow  Held  pumpkins 

Beat  3  sweet  or  plo  pumpkins 

2d  beat  3  sweet  or  plo  pumpkins 

Heaviest  pumpkin  

BeJt"  3Vlack"Dlam"nd  witermeioM 
2d   best   3   Black   Diamond   water- 

lOO 
100 

Powell  &  Kent.  Newark.  O 

Hllaa    Craig.    Qroveport    0 

id  best  3  Kolb's  r,em  watermelona! 

3d  beat  S  Ice  Cream  watermelons.! 

Best  3  Sweetheart  watermelona 

3d  best  Sweetheart  watermelona.... 

Oft 

Maurice    Kent.    Newark.    O 

Alei.  Wilson,  Newark.  O 

00 

Maurice  Kent   Newark.   O 

Alex.   Wilson.   Newark.   O 

Best    3    Phlnney-s    Early    water- 

Dielona   

2d   best  3  Phlnneys   Early  watar- 

200 

Bost  3  Hoostar  KlnK  watermelons... 

Best  3  Rattlesnake  watermelons 

Best    3    Kleckley'B    Sweet    water- 

mdona  

2d  best  3  Kleckley'a  Sweet  water- 

Maurice   Kent   Newark,    O 

F.  M.  Whlppa.  ByhallB.  0 

no 

M 

Powell  &  Kent  Newark.  O 

200 

Best  3  Dark  Icing  watermelons 

2a  best  3  Dark  Icing  watermeSons.., 

Powel  &  Kent  Newark.  0 

2d  best  display  of  watermelons 

Alex.   Wilson.   Newark,   O 

75 

qtizedb.GoOgle 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FABU  FBODUerB-Contllllwd. 


Owner'*  Nan*  and  Poatofflca. 


MauHce  Kent.   Newark.  O 

Powell  &  Kent,   Newark.  O 

Maurice   Kent    Newark.   O 

PoweU  &  Kent,  Newark,   O 

Maudes  Kent,   Newark,   O 

Powell  &  Kent,  Newark.  O 

Powell  &  Kent,  Newark,  O 

Maurice  Kent,  Newark,  O 

Maurice   Kent.    Newark,    O 

Alei.    WllBOn,    Newark,    O 

Alei.    Wilson,    Newark,    O 

Maurice  Kent.   Newark.   O 

Maurice    Kent.    Newark,    O 

Powell   &   Kent.    Newark.    O 

Powell  A   Kant.    Newark.    O 

Maurice   Kent,   Newark.    O ., 

Maurice    Kent.    Nenark.    O 

J.   L.   Keokley,   MarysvUle,   O 

Powell  &  Kent,   Newark.  O 

Maurice    Kent.    Newark.    O 

P.  M.  WhlppB,  ByhaJla.  O 

AJbert  Pearce,  North  Rldgevlile.  O 

G.  W.  Wildman,  SprlngHeld,  O 

Hllas  Craig.  Groveport.  O 

F.  M.  WhlKis.  Byhalla,  O 

J-    I,.    Keckley.    Marvsvllle.    O 

Albert  Pearce.  North  RldKevlllB,  O 

J.    L.    Keckley.    Maryavllle.    O 

I.   B.    Keckley,   Marysvllle.   O 

J.    L.    Keckley,    Maryavllle,    O 

Albert   Pearce,    North   RldKevllle,    O 

J    1.    Keckley,   Marysvllle,   O 

I.    B.    Keokley,    Marysvllle,    O 

Albert   Pearce,    North   Rld^vllle,    O 

J.    L,    Keokley,    MaryHvllle.    O 

J.    L.    Keckley.    MaryBVille,    O 

Chester  C.  Leavltt.  Mechanicaburg.  O., 

a.   W.   Wliaman.    gprlngflelij.   O 

Alei.    Wilson,    Newark     O 

a.   W.   Wildman.   Sprlngfleld,   O '.'.'.' 

Alex.   Wilson,   Newark.   O 

Y;   ^-Wildman.    aprlngdelil,   O 

AleK.    Wllaon.    Newark,    O 

Alex.    WllBon.    Newark.    O '.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Maurice    Kent.    Nowsrk.    O 

Powell  &  Kent,  Newark.  O 


County  Exhibits. 
J.  L.  Keckley,  Maryavllle.  O.  (Union  Co.) 
Powell  &  Kent,  Newark,  O.  (Licking  Co.) 
O.  W.  Wildman,  Springfield.  O.  (Clark  Co.) 
G.  W.  Whippa.  Marlon,  O.  (Marlon  Co,).. 
M-   J.  *  C.   E.    Leflvltt.  Mechanlcsburs. 


O.    (Champaign   Co.), 


NaoM  of  Article. 


Beat   3   Montreal   mnskmelona 

2d  best  3  Montreal  muskmelons 

Beat  3  Roae  <3em  muskmelona 

2d  best  3  Rose  (3am  m uak melons. . . 

Best  3  Bay  View  muskmedons 

2d  best  3  Bay  View  muskmelona. .. . 
Beat  i  Grajid  Rapids  muskmelona... 
2d  best  3  Q'rand  Rapids  muskmolons 

Beat  3  Tip  Top  muskmelona 

£d  beet  3  Tip  Top  muskmelona 

Beat  3  Hackensack  muskmelona 

Zd  best  3  Hackensack  muskmelona. 
BestSEraeraJd  Gem  muakmelonB.,. 
2d  beet  3  Emerald  Gem  muakmelona 

Best  display  ot  musknielons 

2d  beat  display  ot  muskmelons 

Best  twelve  cucumberH 

2d  beat  twelve  eucumbera 

Beet  3  purple  egg  plant  fruits 

Sd  best  3  purple  egg  plant  Irults..,. 
Beat  twelve  ears  earl;  aweet  corn, 

Best   twelve   ears   late  tweet  corn, 
crop    1902    

crop   1902 ' 

Beat  two  quarts  Unia  beana 

2d  best  two  quarts  Lima  b^ns 

Beat  two  qnarta  Marrowfat  beaos.. 
2d  beat  two  qoarta  Marrowfat  beana. 

Beat  two  qoarn   Navy   beana 

£d  beat  two  quarts  Navf  beana  

Beat  two  quarts  Ooldeo  Wai  beana.. 
2d  best  two  quarts  Oolden  Wai  beana 
Beat  two  qnarta  wbite  Kldoey  beana 
2d    beat   two   goart   white    Kidney 

Beat  two  quarts  red  Kidney  beana.. 
2d  best  two  qnarta  red  Kidney  beana 
Best   diapla;   of  beana,   twenty   ra- 

2d  best  display  of  beans,  twenty  ra- 

rletle*    

Best  six  Btnlka  of  rbnbarb  

Zd  beat  all  stalks  of  rbebarb 

Beat  twelve  radlabea,  long  wblte.... 
Sd  beat  twelve  radlabea,  long  wblte. 

Beat  twelve  radlshea,  long  red 

3d  beat  twelve  radlsbee.  long  red  

Best  display  of  vegetables  

2d   beat  dliplay   ot  vegetable! 

3d   best   display   of   vegetables 


Beat  repreaentsttve  eihtbit  of  farm 

products  

2d  beat   representative   exhibit   of 

farm  products  

3d   beat   representative  exhibit   of 

farm   prodacts    

4th    best    representative    exhibit    of 

farm  producU  

6th   beat   representative   eihlbit   of 
farm  products  


13b  00 

moo 


SOOD 
»0D 


The  Armour  Fertiliser  Work*  added   to  the  above  aa  follows: 

To   first   award 310  00 

To  second   award .'. 25  00 

To    third    award 20  00 

To  fourth  award »  00 


Digitized  byGoOgle 


AWARDS. 
FABM  PaODUCT&-C0DClad«d. 


Owner's  Nime  and  PoitoIBce. 


Home  Dairy  Butter. 

O.  W.  Furdum,  Hllliard.  O 

G.  W.  Purdum,  Hllllara.  O 

Draper  Vantosaen,  PennavIUe,  O 

Creamery   Butter. 

The  Galena  Creamery  Co..  Galena.  O 

B.  O.  Garber.   Bellvllie,  O 

The  Galena  Creamery  Co.,  Galena,  O.... 
Sunbury  Creamery  Co..  Bunbury,  O 

A.  T.   Bheldon,   Columbua,  O 

B.  B.  Herrlck.  Wellington.  O 

A.  E.   Helmer,   Evans   Mills.   N.  Y 

A.  E,   Helmer,   Evana  MIUb.   N.  Y 

A.  B.  Helmer,   Evana  MlUs,   N.   Y 

B,  B.   Herrlck.  Wellli^ton,   O 

Beea   and   Honey. 

M.  J.  &  C.  E.  I^avltt.  Hechanlcaburs,  O. 
Mrs.  JesBle  Goodrich.  Worthlngton.  O.,. 
M.  J.  &  C-  B.  Leavltt.  Mechanics  burg.  O. 

Mis.   Jesale  Goodrich,   WorthlnEton.   O... 

M.  J.  &  C.  EL  Leavltt.  MechanlcsburE:.  O. 

Mrs.  Jeaele  Goodrich,   Worthlnston,   O... 

Mrs.  Jessie  Goodrich,   Worthlnffton.   O... 

M.  J.  4  C.  B.  I«avltt.  Mecharicsburg,  O. 

Mrs.   Jessie   Goodrich,    Worthlnirton.    O.,. 

:.  B.  Leavltt.  Mectian]c3,>>urs.  O. 

ie    Goodrich.    Worthlngton.    O.,. 

;.  E.  Leavitt.  MechanlcsburK.  O. 

;.  E.  T«avlft.  Mechanlcaburg.  O. 

le    Goodrich,    Worthlngton.    O,.. 

;.  B.  Leavitt  MeohanlesburK.  O. 

•„   Leavltt.  MechanlcstourK,   O.... 

;,  E.  Leavltt.  Mechonlcsbure,  O. 
i;nesier  C.  Leavltt,  Meehanlosburtt.  O.... 
M.  J.  &  C.  B.  Leavltt  Mechanlcaburg.  O. 
H.  J.  &  C.  B.  Leavltt.  Mechanlcsburg.  O. 
Chester  C.  Leavltt,  Mechanlcaburg.  O..., 
Mrs.  Jeule  Goodrich.  WorthlnKton.   O... 

M.  J.  A  C.  B.  Leavltt.  Mechanlcaburg.  O. 

Mapl*  Products. 

G.   A.   Bajiholomeir.   Huntsburg,   O 

Lyman  Strong-,  Huntsburg.  O 

O'.    A,    BarlholMnew.    Huntaburg,    O 

Lyman    Strong,   Huntsburg,    O 

G.    A.    Bartholomew,    Huntsburg,    O 

Lyman    Strong.    Huntsburg.    O 

I^man    Strong,     Huntsburg.    O 

Leavltt  &  Hodge.  Mechanlcaburg.   O 

LyiiiBn  Btrong.   Huntxburg.   O 

G.  A.    Bartholomew,   Hun-laburg.   O 

Q.  A.    Bartholomew.   Hunlaburg.   O 

Leavltt  &  Hodge,   Mechanicsburg,   O 

Albert   Pearce.   North   Rldgevllle,   O 


Name  of  Article. 


Best  ten   pound  package 

Beat  Ove  single  pound  prints 

Zd  bMt  llTe  single  pound  prints. .. 

Best    fifty    pound    tub 

2d  beat  Dtty  poaud  tub 

Best  ten  single  prints 

3d  best  ten  single  prints 

Best  display  of  bntter. 


Best   Chedder        

Beat    Young   American    cbeese    

Best  Bdam  cheeae,  three  pounds... 


Beat  display  of  Comb  honey 

2d  best  display  of  comb  honey 

Beat  case,  24  sections,  white  clorer 

comb    honey     

£d  best  case,  Zl  sections,  white  clover 

comb  hone;   

Beat    ease,    24   sectlona,    baeswood 

2d  best  esse,  24  sections,  basswood 
comb  honey  

Beat  case,  14  sections,  comb  honey 
from  fall   flowers    

2d  beat  case,  it  sections,  comb  honey 
from  tall  flowers  

Best  12  lbs.  of  extracted  honey 

2d  best  12  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.. 

Best  display  of  extracted  honey 

2d  best  display  of  extracted  honey. 

Beet  dlsplaV  of  candled  honey 

2d  beat  dlspilay  of  candled  honey... 

Best  display  of  beeswax 

Best  nucleaa  of  Italian  bees   

2d  best  nucleus  of  Italian  bees 

Beat  nucleaa  of  Cacnlolan  bees  .... 
Best  display  of  comb  fonudatlon  ,,. 
2d  best  lUsplay  of  comb  foundation... 
Besl.   largest  and  finest  display  of 

2d  beat,  lai^cst  and  nnest  dlspiay  of 

Best  gallon  of  maple  syrup 

2d  beat  gallon  of  maple  syrup... 
Beet  three  bricks  of  maple  BUga 
2d  best  three  bricks  of  ma^le  sugar 

Best  dealgD  In  maple  sugar  

2d  best  design  In  mnple  sugar 

Beat  flye  pa u ads  grained  maple  sugar 
2d    best   five   pounds    grained   maple 

Best  display  of  maple  creauk 

2d  best  display  of  maple  cream 

Largest,  best  and  most  attractlTe 
display  of  maple  products,  by 
county  

2d  largest,  best  and  moat  attractive 
display  ot  maple  products,  by 
county  

Best  gallon  ot  sorghum  syrup 


16  DO 
10  OD 


qtizedbyGoOgle 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT- FRUITS. 
Wk.  Ujllkr,  Member  in  Chaige. 


Oimer-a  Name  ajld  Poatofflce. 

Name  o(  Article. 

Ant 

Summer.   Fall  and  Winter 
B.  Q.  Cox.  Hockwood,  O 

ipples. 

Best  tbree  varieties  of  summer  for 

M  best  three  varieties  of  summer  tor 

Harry  Bookwalter,  HalUvUle.  O 

Best  three  varieties  ot  fall  for  mnr- 

ket  

sa   best  three  varieties  of  fall  for 

iO» 

Best  all  vsrlec'les  of  winter  for  market 
2d  best  all  varieties  of  winter  for 

market    

Best   collection    ol   twelve    varieties 

summer,  fall  and  winter  for  mar- 

W.  H.  west.  Chimoothe.  O 

300 

Sd  best  collection  ol  twelve  varieties 

Best  one  varl^y  of  summer  dessert.. 
Zd  best  one  variety  ol  summer  dessert 
Best  one   variety    of  fall    deagert.... 
Zd  beat  one  variety  of  fall  dessert.... 
Best  one  variety  ol  winter  dessert.. 
ad  best  one  variety  of  winter  dessert 
Best  collection  of  sli  varieties  Sam- 

■nd'  culinary    

Zd   beat   collection   of   all   varieties 
summer,  fall  and  winter  for  dea- 
aert  and  culinary 

Best  one  variety  ot  fall,  aIze  and 

600 

100 
ZOO 

i«e 
zoo 

100 

U.  T.  CoK,  Rockwood.  O 

V.  T.  Cojc.  Rockwood.  O 

too 

UOEes  A.  Hosier.  Xenla.  O 

100 

Harry  Bookwalter,  HalisvUie.  O 
U.  T.  Cox,  Rockwood,  O 

Zd  beat  one  variety  of  tali,  alie  and 
Best  oue  variety  of  winter,  slie  and 

100 

E.  G.  Cor.  Rockwood.  O 

2d  best  one  variety  of  winter,  slie 

Best  collection  of  six  varieties,  sum- 
mer,   fall    and    winter,    alia    and 

3d    beat    collection    of    s'u    varieties 
summer,  lall  and  winter,  alie  and 
beauty  to  rule  

Best  display  ot  twenty-Bve  varieties 
summer,  fall  and  winter,  dessert, 
culinary  and  market    qualities  to 

U.  T.  Coi,  Rockwood.  0 

O 

FaJl. 
6'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

100 

W.  W.  Pams worth.  Water vlUe. 

Zd  best  display  of  twenty-Bve  vari- 
eties   summer,   iail    and    winter, 
dessert,  culinary  and  market  quaJ- 

Plate  Apples— Sunvmer  and 

S:  S:wSTSmf;.™o"".'. 

2d  best  Plate  Alexander   

O.'...'.'.'.'.'.'. 
6'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

W.  H.  West,  ChEUlcolhe.  O 

W.  w.  Famaworth.  Watervllle. 

Best    plate   Cnyugn    Red   Streak 

Zd  best  plate  CEyngn  Red  Streak  .... 

2d   best   plnte   ChennnRO   strawberry 
Best  plate  Dnrbeas  of  Oldcnburif..  . 
id  best  plnte  Dutchess  ol  Oldenburg. 
Beat   plate   Fall    Pippin 

lEO 

Moses  A.  Ha«ler,  Xenla.  O 

D.  F.   Corwln,  aprlngboro.  O.,.. 

W.  W.  Famsworth,  Watervllle. 

o... 

IBO 

Di3,i«db,Google 


AWARDS. 
HOBIICDLTCRAL  PBODDCTS-ContlaiitA. 


Owner's  Name  aad  PoetoOce. 


E.  O.  Stockman.  Prospect.  O 

U.  T.  Cox,  Rackwood,  O 

U,  T.  Coi,  Rockwoofl,  O 

Harry  BookwaltM-,  Hallsrllle.  O,.. 

T.  8.  Johnson,  Port  Clinton.  O 

W.   W.  Parnawortli,   Watorvllle,  O. 

W.  H.  WoBt  Chlllloothe.  O 

R.  G.  Htoctonan.  Proepect.  O 

R.  O.  Johnnon,  Oypsum.  O 

T.  8.  Johnnon,  Port  Clinton.  O.... 

D.  F.   Corwin,  Sprlngboro,  O 

Joseph  PetTlne,   I.ebanon,  O 

D.  F.  Gorwln,  8prirffl)oro.  O 

H.   L.   PerslnK,   Clyde.   O 

W.  W.  Pamsworth,  Watervllle.  O, 

U.   T.    Cox.   Rockwood.   O, 

W.  W.  Famaworth.  V* 

U.  T.  Cox.  Rockwood.  _ 

Eminett  Rfaoads,  fit.  Paris,  O 

Plate  Apples— Winter. 

W.  H.  Wem.  ChUlloOthe,  O. 

D.  P.  Corwin,  Sprlngboro,  O 

T.  8.  Jotinaon,  Fort  Clinton.  O.... 

B,  G.  Johnaon.  Gypsum.  O 

W.  w.  Famaworth.  Watervllle.  O. 

Moaes  A.  Hn«rler.  Xenla.  O 

Mosea  A.  Hauler.  Xenla.  O 

James  C.  Varfron.  Delaware.  O 

Henry  Bleber.  Delaware.  O 

E.  G.  Stockman.   PrOHPCct,   O 

U.  T.  Cox,  Rockwood,  O 

W.  H.  West.  Chllllcothe.  O 

O.  C.  Stockman,  Prospect,  O 

E.  Q.  ^to^•kman.  Prospect.  O 

D.  F.  Corwin,   Borlngboro.  O 

Joseph  perrine,  L>ebanon.  O 

Joseph    Perrlnn,   Lebanon.   O 

James  C.  Vencon.  Delaware.  O 

C.  W.  Counts.  Toledo.  O 

W.  W.  Fame  worth,  Watervllle.  O. 

U,  T,  Cox.   Rockwood.  O 

M.  I,  Shlvely,  Chllllcothe,  O 

Joseph  Perrine.  I^hanon.  O 

W.  W.  Famsworlh.  Watervllle.  O. 
W.  w.  Famsworth.  Watervlll»».  O, 

James  C.  Vprson.  Delaware,  O 

Joseph   Perrine,    Lebanon,    O 

T.   8.  Johnson,  Port  Clinton.  O 

B,  G,  gtockman.  Prospect.  O 

O.  C.  Stockman.  Prospect.  O 

Joseph  Perrine.  Liebanon.  O 

Harry  Bookwalter,  HaUsvIlte,  O.... 
Harry  Bookwalter.  Hallsvllle,  O.... 

M.  I.  Shlvely.   Chllllcothe.   O 

Thos.   KlsllnKbery.    Newark,    O 

C.  W.   Counter.   Tolrdo.   O 

James  C.   VerRon.  Delaware.  O 

E.  G.   stockman,  Proapect,   O 

Harry  Bookwalter,   Hallsvllle.  O... 

Thos.  XlHllnKberv,   Newark.  O 

W.  H.  West.  Chllllcothe.  O 

Harry  BookwaUer.  Hallsvllle.  O,... 

James  C,   Vertton.   Delaware.  O 

Joseph  Perrine.  Lebanon.  O 

Henry  Bleber,  Delaware.  O i. 

H.  I.  Shlvely,  Chllllcothe.  O 

W.  W.  Famsworth.  Watervllle.  O. 

B.  O.  Cox,  Rockwood.  O 

U.   T.   Cox,   Rockwood.   O 

W.  W.   FamBworth.  Watervllle,  O. 
Joseph  Perrine.   Lebanon,   O 

C.  W,   Counter.   Toledo,  O 

II.   T.    Cox.    Rockwood.   O 

E.  G.   CoJt.  Rockwood,  O 

B.  G.   Cox.  Rockwood.  O 

U.  T.  Cox.  Rockwood,  O 


Mama  ot  Article. 


Best    plate    Lowell 

Sa    beat    plate    Lowell    

Best   plate    Maiden's    Blasb 

2d  best  piste  Maiden's  Blush 

Best  plate  Ob lo  Nonpareil 

Zd  best  plate  Ohio  Nonpareil 

Best   plate   Porter 

2d    best    plate    Porter    , 

Best  plate  Red  Astracluui 

2d  beat   piste  Red   Astracban 

Beat  plate  St.   Lawrence 

ta   beat  plate   St.   Lawrence 

Beat  plate  Summer  Queen 

Best    plate    Sweet    Bougb 

Zd    best    plate    Sweet   Boagh 

Beat  plate  Wtaltby  

2d   best   plate   Wealtbr 

Best  plate  Yellow  Transparent 

2d  beat  plate  Yellow  Tranapareut. . . 


Beat  piste  Bailey's  Sweet 

Zd  beat  plate  Bailey's  Sweet   

Best   plate   Baltimore   

2d  best  plats  Baltimore  

Beat    plate    Baldwin    

2d  beat  plate  Baldwin  

Best  plate  Bellflower  Tellow 

Zd  best  Plata  BellHowar  Tellow... 

Best  piste  Belmont  

Zd  best  plate  Belmont  

Best   plate    Bon  Davis 

Zd  best  plate  Ben  Davis 

Beat  plate  Dominie  

2d  beat  plate  Dominie  

Best  ptale  Fallawater  

Zd  best  plate  Fallawater  

Best  plate  Fameuee  

2d  best  plate  Fameaae 

Rest  plate  Qreenvllle  

Ed  best  plate  Greenville  

Beat  plate  Grimes'  Uolden 

2d    beat    plate    Grimes'    Golden. . . 

Best  plate   Babbardston   

2d  best  plate  Hubbsrdston  

Beat  plate  Jonathan  

M  best  plate  Jonathan   

Best  plate  Kin;  (Tompklas  C 


Best   plate  Lndy   

2d  best  plate  Lady  

Beat  plate  Limber  Twig 

Zd  best  plate  Limber  Twig  .... 

Best    plate    Morris    Red 

2d  beat  plate  Morrla  Red   .... 

Beat  plate  Mlnkler   

Beat  plate  Northern  Spy 

"'  "   -'  plate  Northern  Spy  — 
■--    "----<—   winter   f 


t  plat 


F'aukee 


Best  plate   Rsmbo 

2d  best  plate  Rambo  

Beat  plate   Raule's  Jsnet 

2d   best   plate  Raule's   Janet 

Best  plate  Red  Canada  

Best  plate  Rhode  Island  Greenlns,-, 
2d  bePt  plate  Rhode  sland  Greenln 

Beat  plate  Rome  Beaaty  

2d  beet  pinte  Rome  Beauty  

Best  piste  Roibury   Rusaet   

2d  beat  plate  Boxbury  Busset 


ACRICULTUKAL  REPORT 
HOBTICDLTDHAL  PHOD[[CTS~<:oDtlliaed. 


OwDer'a  Name  and  FoatoCDce. 

W.  W,  Fumsworth.  Watei-vllle.  O 

M.  I.  Shlvely,  ChlllloothB.  O 

M,   I.   snivel?,  ChlUicotha.  O 

H,  i  W.  Kiefabore,  Ohmio<.the.  O..., 
W.   W.   Farnsworth,  Watervllla,   O.... 

B.  G.  Stockmaji,   Prospect,  JJ 

T.  a.  Johnaon,  Port  CltntonT  O 

R.  O.  Johnson.  Gypsum.  O 

W.   W.   Farnsworth.   Waterrllle.  O..-- 
James  C  Vergon.  Delaware.  O 

C.  W.    Counter.    Toledo.   O 

W.  W.  Fomaworth.  Waterrllle.  O.... 

M.  I.  Shlvelr.   Chllllcothe.  O 

E.  G.  Btochman.  Prospect.  O 

U.  T.  Con.  Bockwooa,  O 

E.  G.  Cox,  Rockwood.  O 

D.  F.  Corwln.  Sprlngboro,  O 

Moses  A.  Haelar,  Xenla,  O 

Moses  A.  Ha«ler,  Xenla.  O 

E.  G.   Coic,  Rockwood.   O 

U.  T.  Cox.  Roekwood.  O 

B.  G.  Cot,  Roekwood.  O 

B,  a.  Cox,  Roekwood.  O 

Crah  Apples. 

O.  C.  Stockman,  Prospect.  O 

E.  G.  Stockman.  Prospect.  O 

W.    W.    FarnEworth.   WatervlUe.    O... 

O.  C.  Stockman.  Prospect,  O 

M.  1.   Shlvely.   Chllllootlie.   O 

B.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  O 

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  WatervJlle,  O 

C,  W.  Counter.  Toledo.  O 

B.  G,  Stockman,  Prospect.  O 

O.   C.   Stockman,   Prospect,   O 

Peaches,  Quinces  and  Plums. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Watervlllo.  O,.., 

C.  W.   Counter.   Toledo.  O 

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Walervtlle.  O 

C,  W.  Counter.  Toledo.  O 

W.  W.   Farnsworth,  Watorvllle.  O 

C.  TV.  Counter,   Toledo.  O 

T,    S.   JohnEon.   Port  CUnlon.   O 

C.   W.   Counter,   Toledo.   O 

W.  'W,  F^msworlli,  Watervllle,  O 

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Watervllle.  O 

C.  W.  Counter,  Toledo.  O 

R.  Q,  Johnson,  Gypaum,  O 

W.   W.   Farnsworth.  Watervllle,  O 

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Watervllle.  O 

R.  G.  Johnson,  Gypsum.  O 

W.   W.   Farnsworth.   Watervllle,  O 

C.   W.    Counter.    Toledo,    O 

M.    I.    Shlvely.    Chllllcothe.    O 

R.    G.    Johnson.    Gypsum.   O 

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Watervllle,  O 

W.  H.  West,  Chlmoothe.  O 

M.   I.   Shlvely.   Chllllootho.  O 

M.    1.    Bhlvely.    Chllllcothe.   O 

H.  A  W.  Klefahore.  Chllllcothe.  O 


Name  ot  Article. 


Best    plate    Seek-No- Farther 

Zd  best  plate  Seek- No- Further 

Best  plate  Smith's  Cider  

2d  best  plate  Smlth-s  Cider  

Best  plate  Smoke  House 

2d  beat  plate  Smoke  House 

Beat  plale  Spltienberg  Bsopus 

2d  best  plate  Spltienberg  Esopus... 

Best  plate  Stark  

2d  best;  plate  Stark  

Best  plate  Sweet  Wine  Sap  

2d  best  plate  Sweet  Wine  Sap 

Best    plate    Talman    Sweet    

2d  beat  plate  Talman  Sweet 

Best  plate  Wagener  


Best  plate  Vork  Imperial  

2d  beat  plate  York  Imperial 

2d  best  plate  New  Beedllns... 


Best  plate  Quaker  Beauty  

2d  beat  plate  Quaker  Beauty... 

Beat  plate  Hyslop  

2d  best  plate  Uyslop  

Beat  plate  Transceudaut  

2d  best  plate  Transcendant  

Best  plate  Whitney's  No.  20 

2d  best  plate  Whitney's  No.  20... 
Best  display  of  six  vacletlps  ... 
2d  t»est  display  ot  six  varieties  .. 


Best  live  varieties,  dessert  and  call 
nary  qualllles  to  be  considered 

2d  best  Ave  varletlea,  dessert  and 
culinary  qualities  to  be  considered 

Best  Bve  Tsrletles,  market  qualities 


I    be   considered    . 


..__    ._     ._    __..ildpred... 

d  best  collection  of  eight  varieties, 
dessert,  culinary  and  market  qua  11- 


._    _.   Idcred. 

id  best  collection  of 

dessert,  culinary  and  mai 


lies   to  be   considered 

3d  best  collection  of  twelve  vari- 
'  ;,  dessert,  culinary  and  mar   - 

3ualitie9  to  be  considered 
Bte  BHner  

2d  best  plate  Brlner 

Best  plate   Clalrs'  Cbolce   

2d  beat  plate  Clalrs'  Choice  

Best   plate   Champion    

2d   best   plate   Champion    

Best   plate   Captsln    F.de    

Best    plate    Crawford's    Early    

2d  best  plate  Crawford's  Early 

Best    plate    Crawford's    Late 

2d  best  plate  Crawford's 
Best  place  Crosby   . 
2d  b — '-- 


I   LntC... 


,.„4    ion    , 
LiOOt^lC 


AWARDS. 
HORTICULnjRAI,  PBODDCTS-CoBOlMWd. 


Owner'a  Nams  and  PostoOce. 

Nama  or  Article, 

Amt. 

tzoo 

in 

T.  8.  Johnson.  Port  Clinton,  O 

Zd  beat  plate  Hlila  Chill  

!S! 

Gary  W.  Monteomery,  Newark,  O 

W.  V.  Fsmsworth,  Watervllle,  O 

Best  plate  Lewla'   Seedflng   

Beat   plate   Mountain   Rose    

ZOO 

C.  W.    Counter,    Toledo,  O 

1  00 

M.     .   Shlsely,   ChilUoolhe.   O 

2d    beat    plate   Old    MUon    Free 

1  DO 

W.   W.    Farnaworth,  WaterTllle,  O 

Best  plate  Smock  Free 

Beat   plate   Slump    

SOO 

R.   G.    Johnaon,   Gypsum.   O 

Quinces. 

2d  belt  piBte  Meech  

Emmelt  Rhoada.    St.   Paris.   O 

2d  beat  plate  Hea'a  Mammoth  

Beet    plate    Orange    

Zd    best   plate   Orange  

Best  peck  ot  quinces  

M  best  peck  of  quinces  

Best  Ave  Tarletlea  European 

2d  beat  Ore  Tarletles  European 

Best  flTe  Tarletles  dessert  and  call- 
nary  qtiftlltlea  (o  be  considered... 
2d   best   Il*e   varletlea  dessert   and 

Best    Ave   varieties    market    qaaKtles 
Zd  beat  Ore  Tarletles  market  qualities 
Best   collection,   ten   Tarletles.   des- 

2d  bps't  collection,  fen  vartptlea.  des- 
sert, cuUnarj  and  market  qualities 
Best  plate  Abundance  

ICO 

M.   I.   Shlvply.   ChlUlcothe.   O 

Harry   Rookwaller.   Hallsvllle.   O 

Eminett  Bhoada.  St.  Paris.  0 

Pluma. 

lOD 
ZOO 
100 

E,    W.    Woodard,    KIrdand.    O 

T.  S.  Johnson,  Port  Clinton,  0 

W.  w.  Famaworth,  Watervllle.  O 

W.  W.  Famswoplh.  Walerrille,  0 

200 

300 

300 
800 

W.  W.   Famsworth.  Watervllle,  O 

T.   8.    Johnson,   Port   Clinloi.    O 

T.    8-    Johnson.    Port    Clinton.    O 

H.   L.   PerslnK,   Clyde.   O 

600 

H.   L.   Peralng,   Clyde.   O 

T.  8.  J<Anaon.  Port  Clinton.  O 

T.  S.  Johnaon,  Port  Clinton.  O 

2d  beat  plate  Dnrbank  

Rest  plate  Coe's  Golden  Drop 

Zd  best  plate  Coe's  Golden  Drop.,T. 

Best  plate  Dusna's  Pnrple  

2d  best  plaJe  rTuanfa  Purple 

100 

2d  beat  plflte  ot   French  Damson.. 

Zd  beat  plate  Grand  Dnke   

H.    L.    Perstn^.    Clyde.    O 

Thomna   KIsllnRbfry.  Newark,  O 

Beat  plale   German   Prune   

2d  best  plate  German  Prune  

00 

W.    W.    ParnswoPth.    WatervilJe.    O 

2d  beat  plate  Imperial  GsRe  

Beat  plate  Lombard  

00 

W.    W.    Famaworth,    WatervUIe.    O 

2d  beat  plate  Monarch.,,, .,;,.. 

.,  *t 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
BOBIICULTUBAL  PBODDCTB-CaDtlniied. 


Owner'*  Name  and  FMtofflce. 

Mama  ol  Article. 

Amt 

KOO 

M  best  plate  Pond's  SeedUng  

200 
100 

W.   W.  Famsworth,    W>-'''       ..c.  O 

ZW 
100 
200 

lOO 

za   best  plate   stlpper-g   Pride 

Best   plate   Cnlan  !^rple   

2d   best  plate  Union   Purple   

1  00 

p..„. 

R.  O.  Johniron,  OrpBum.  O 

W,  W.  Fanisworth.  Watarvllle,  0 

K.    O.    Johnson,    Oypsuro.    0 

M  best  three  TarleUm  summer 

Best  three  varieties  Tall  

ISO 

R.   O.   Johnson,   aypsum.   O.. 

Best  three  varletlea  dessert  and  culi- 
nary quallUef  to  ba  considered 

2d   beat  three  varieties  dessert  and 
culinary  qualities  to  be  considered 

Best  three  Tarletles  market  qualities 

ed  best  three  varletlea  market  qualities 

Beat  collection  fltteen  varletlea  dea- 
aert,  culinary  and  market  qualities 

2d    best    collection    Dtteen    varieties 
dessert,  culinary  end  market  qaall- 
tlw   

Beat  plate  Anjon   

Sd   beet    plate   Anjoa    

300 

W.    W.    Famsworth.   -WBtervlUe.   O 

C.  W.  Counter.  Toledo,  o 

IS 

IGO 

W.  W.  Farnaworth.  Watervllle,  O 

12  00 

BOO 

R.  O.  Johnson.  OypBum.  O 

Best  plate   Beurre  Bosc   

Best    plate    Beurre    Clairsean 

Sd  hest  plate  Beurre  clairBcau . . . , 

W.  W.   Famsworth,  WaterrUle,  O 

no 

C.  W.  Counter.  Toledo.  0 

T.  8.  Johnson,  Port  Clinton,  O 

R.  G.  Johnson.   GypBum.  O.; 

Beat  plate  Flemish  Beauty  

Bd    best   plate    Flemish    Beauty    

00 

00 

W.  W.   Famsworth.   WatervlUo.  O 

2d  beat  plate  Frederick  rflapp  

s 

W.  W.   Famsworth,  WaterviUe.  O 

Zd  best  plate  Kelffer  

% 

T.    S.   Johnson.   Port  Clinton.   0 

2d  b«at  plate  Koonce  

Best  plats  Lawrence   

oo 

T.   8.   Johnson,    Port  Clinton.  O 

Beat  plate  Louise  Bonne  

T.   B.  Johnson.  Port  CUnton,  O 

R.   G,    Johnson.    Gyosum,    O. 

Beat   plate   Vermont   Beauty    

2d  best  plate  Vermont  Beauty 

Best  plate  Winter  Nells    

00 
00 

Grapes. 

Best  six  varieties  Uble  qualities.... 
2d  beat  alz  varletlet  table  qoalltiea.. 

too 

,db,Googlc 


AWARDS. 
BOBTICULTDRAL  PSODUCTS-Contlnaed. 


Ownsr'a  Name  and  Poitoffice. 

Mime  ot  Article. 

Amt 

Best  six  Tarletles  market  qualities.. 
2d  best  six  varieties  market  qualities 

Best  collection  of  ten  varieties 

2d  beat  collection  o(  ten  Tarletlea,. 
Beat  collection  ol  twenty  varieties.. 
3d  best  collection  ot  twenty  varieties 

Best  plate  Agawam   

2d   best   plate   Agawam    

W.  H.  West.  ChlUlcothe.  0.... 

Cary  W.  MoiHgomery,   Newarft 
W.  H.  West,    ChUllcothe.  O.... 
E.    M.   Woodard.    Klrtland.   O.. 
W,  H.  West.  Chlllloothe.  0.... 

O.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

00 

»!! 

00 
00 

■o";;:::: 

Best  plate  Campbell's  Early 

Kd  best  plate  Campbeirs  Early 

C.  W.  Counter,   Toledo,  O 

00 

o.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

^n\s:}s'n?«^c^'. 

2d  best  plate  Ureen  Mountain  

W.   H,  Weat.   Chlllicothe,   0.... 

Best  plate  Lady  Wasblncton  

Best  plate  Llndley 

00 

6'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Can-  W.  Montgomery,  Newark, 
E.  M.   Woodard.  Klrtland.   O... 

2d  best  plate  Moore^s  Diamond 

Best    plate    Uoore'S    Early    

2d  best  plate  Uoore's  Early 

00 

Best   plate   Niagara    

Zd   best   plate   Niagara 

B.   ta.    Woodard,    Klrtland,    O.. 

SI 

2d  beat  plate  Norton's  Virginia 

8::::::::: 

Cary  W.  Montgtimery.  Newark 

Best  plate  Bnlem   

00 

.: ..... 

Best  new  and  valuable  soadllng.... 
2d  beat  new  and  valuable  seedling.. 

Deat  exhibit  ot  100  ptatas 

200 

County  Fruits. 
W.  W.  EamawoMh,  Watervllle, 

O.  (Lu- 

100  00 

'•s?  s,.??:!°r-.  "T".'"-. 

O,  (Sen- 

«ke  Co.).. 
(Ottawa 

(Warren 

T.  S.  Johnson.  Fort  CUmon.  O. 

M,  L  SUvely.  ChUllcottie.  O.  ( 

6th  best  exhibit  of  100  plates 

Di3,i«db,Google 
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SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT-PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
Wm.  Uillbb,  Member  in  Oharge. 


Owoers  Name  iDd  Postofllce. 

Name  of  Article, 

Amt 

Decorative    and    FlowerlnE   Plants. 

3d  b^t  collection  ol  palms,  twenty 

18  00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Charles.  Columbus.  O. 
Mrs,  E,  L.  Charles.  Columbus,  O. 



Best   collection   of  ferns  and   Ifco- 

podlum  

2d    best    collection    ot    variegated 

10  00 

Mis 

Bus 

E.  L.  Charles.  Columbus.  O. 

Beit  collection  ot  stove  and  ureen- 

house  plants  

2d  best  collection  of  stove  and  green- 

sow 

Mrs.  Q.  L.  Charles,   Columbua.  O. 
Mrs,  E.  L.  Charles,  Columbus.  O. 

Best  collection  of  be^nl'as  

Best  collection  of  cannas   

Beet  collection  of  geraniums 

800 
10  00 

Mis 
Hm 

Mm 
Mrs 

SS 

Mrs 
Mrs 

MIS! 

Mrs 

Sua 
Bus 
Mis 

Nellie  E.  Charles.  Columbus,  0 

E,  L.  Charles,  Columbus.  0 

B.  L.  Charles,  Columbua,  O 

E.  L.  Charles.  Columbus.  0 

Nellie  E.  Charles.  Columbus.  O 

Nellie  B.  Charles.   Columbus.  0 

Best  single  basket  Slled  with  plants 
2d    beat    single    basket    filled    with 

B«t  "p^alr  ■  of  VBBea'  fll'led  with'  pianti 
Beat  pair  of  hanging  baslietB,  filled 
2d  best  pair  hanging  baskets,  fllted. 
Best  single  specimen  rubber  plant.. 
2d  best  single  specimen  rubber  plant 
Beat  single  specimen  ABparagua,  Spen- 

2d  bi>st  single  specimen  asparagua. 

300 

IS 

400 
300 

NollieB.  Charles,  Columbus.  O 

Cut  Flowers  and  Floral  Designs. 

300 

Best   pair  bonqaeU  any  style 

2d  beat  pair  bonqoets  any  style 

Best  dfnlng  table  vase,  21  Incbea... 
2d  best  dining  table  vaBC.  21  Inches.. 

Best  dining  table  vase.  12  Inches 

2d  beat  dining  lable  vase,  12  Inchea.. 

Best   large  festival   design    

2d  best  large   lostlval  design 

e  E.  Perry.  Columbus.  O 

Nellie  E.  Charles,  Columbus. 

o'.'."'.'. 

'« 

Mrs 
Mrs 

Mrs 

B,  Ifc  Charles,  Columbus.  O. 
E.  L,  Charles,  Columbua.  O. 
Nellie  E.  Charles,  Columbus, 
E.  L,  Charles.  Columbus.  O... 
Nellie  E.  Charles.  Columbua, 
E.    L.  Charles,   Columbus,  O. 
Nellie  B.  Charles.  Columbus, 

b:::::: 

o.'.'.'.'.'. 
o.'.'.'.'.'. 

mU 

Mlsf 

Best  collection   of  small   designs. v. 
2d  beat  collecllon  of  small  designs. 

f^? 

Best  display  ot  cut  sledioli  

2d  best  display  of  cut  gladioli 

Best  display  ot  cut  dahlias 

2d  best  display  of  cut  dahlias 

Beat  display  ot  cut  carnatlona    

2d  beat  display  ot  cut  carnations... 

f^r^ 

W.   Montgomery,   Newark,  O 

80O 

Mrs 

E,  I.,.  Charles,  Columbus.  O- 
Nellie  E.  Charles.  Columbus 
Nellie  E.  Charles.  Columbus, 

b'.'.V.'.'. 
o 

soo 

2d  beat  dlsplny  of  cut  asters  

Best  display   of  cut   flowers   

2d  best  display  of  cut  flowers 

Mra 

Mis 

E.  L.  Charles.  Columbus.  O. 
Nellie  E.  Charles,  Columbua. 

b'.'.'.'.'.'. 

10  00 

Di3,i,zedb,G00gle 


ELEVENTH  DEPARTMENT— WOMAN'S  WORK. 
Sahusl  Tatlob,  Uember  in  Charge. 


OwDsr'i  Name  and  Poatofflct. 

Nam*  of  Aitlola. 

Amt 

Household    Pabrtcs-Amateur. 
Mrs.  C.  Doughty,  Kirkpatrick,  O 

BMt  TClTet  qnllt  

"S 

w 

i(HS~S'.«i;;:E 

Beat  cradle  qoltt  .......!":;;: 

Miss  Mlanle  Huuell.  Sorlnfrneia,  O 

M  best  worated  comfort 

S! 

Mrs.   C.   Doughty,   Kirkpatrick.   O 

KnltUng— Amateur. 

MbUFwr-iS.^li ::::::::::::::::: 

be   Mattle   HaJI,   Lej^lngton,   Ky 

rs.  W.  A.  Calhoun,  Newoomemtown.  o, . 
ra.  L.  C.  Huckslep.  Bowling  Green,  Mo. 

Beit   pair  woolen   Btocklnn    

2d   best   pair   woolen   stockTags 

Beat  pair  voolea  socks  

00 
00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Huckstep,  Bowling  Green,  Mo. 

ra.   C.   Doughty,   Kirkpatrick,   0 

Caroline  G.  Ackley.  Columbus.  O 

aa^Ut  pairXpers'::::::;:::::::::: 

OD 

IBB  Alice  Ackley.   Columbus,   O 

las  Louise  H.   Ackley,  Columbus.  O.... 

Mlas  MatHe  Hall.  Lezlngtoa.  Ky 

rs.  Caroline  Acfcey,  Columbus.  O 

las  Mattle  Hall,    Leilnglno,   Ky 

Crochet  Work— Amateur. 

Htas  M.   Johnaon.  Dayton.  O 

Mary   V.    Bmucker.    Newark.    0 

Mnnlo  BIbel  Ward.  WeatervlUe.  O 

MsB  Delia  Flnley.  Columbua.  O 

Msa  Alice  Ackley,   CtJumbus.   O 

Mary    V.    Bmucker.    Newark,    O 

Best  bed  spread  

2d  beat  bed  spread   

Beat   skirt    

00 

too 

Beat    slippers    

2d  best  slippers   

lot 

lot 

Mrs.  C.  Doughty.  Kirkpatrick,  O 

M™.  L.  Trimble.  Marlon.  O 

Mary  V.  Smucker.  Newark.  O 

Hisa  Loulae  H.  Ackley,  Ccdumbus,  O 

Mrs,  L.  C.  Huckstep.  Bowling  Green.  Mo. 
Mrs.  Lv  C.  Huckatep.  Bowling  Green.  Mo. 

MlsB  L.  P.  -Warman.  Norwood.   O 

Mrs.   I-.    Trimble,   Marlon.   O 

Miss  Mattle  Hall.   Leidn«ton.  Ky 

Best   woolen    lace,    one   yard    

Best  linen   lace,   one  yard   

2a  best  linen  lace,  one  yard  

1« 

100 
GO 

Ed  best  Inlaat's  sacque  

Beat  Infant's  hood  

2d  best  infant'a  hood   

2d  beat  Infant's  skirt   

Bestafghan  tor  child's  cab 

2d  best  afshBD  tor  child's  cab 

so 

100 

so 

100 

Mrt.  L.  Trimble.  Marlon.  O 

Beat  display  of  Are  pieces  - 

100, 

17— O.    a   B.   of  A. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
WOUAN'S  WOKE-CoDUDned. 


Ownei'a  Name  and  Pg«toffle«. 


./     Hand  NeeOMi.Woik— AiuMeur. 

EHKa!b0tlr  McHntlen,  CQ^Tlnnbnv,  '0.'.-..''7r 

Mra.  J.  B,  Han-tB.  Oolumbus.  O 

L.   V.  Johnaon.  DaftOD.  O 

Mra.  C.  a  David.  MarysvUIe.  O 

Mrs.  c.  Dou(tht7.  KtrkDStrlck.  O 

Mrs.  L.  p.  Warman.  Norwood.  O 

Mrs.   L.  Trimble,   HaHoa.   O 

MIBB   Nellie   Slesar.   BfllnKhain,   m 

M.  Minnie  Smith.  Newark.   O 

MIbb  Nellie  Sleear.  BtRnetiam.  lU 

Mary   V.    Smucker,   Newark.   O 

Mlas  Anna  Bond.  Toledo.  O 

Mary  V.  Smucker.  Newark.  O 

Misa  U.  P.  Warman,  Norwood.  O 

Ulsa  Carrie  Huntington.  Columbus.  O... 

Mtb.   D.  O,   Clevenger,  Columbus,   O 

Mtb.  'W.  a.  CaJhoun,  Nencomerstown.  O 
Uiii  Nellie  Slegar,   Efflnrham.  Ill 

Machine  Sew Inr— Amateur. 

Mary  V.   Smucker.   Newark,    O 

Mary  V.   Smucker,   Newark.  O 

MIbb  L.   p.   Warman.   Norwood,  O 

Mrs.    C.   Doughty,    Klrkpatriok.    O 

Miaa  L.   P.   Warman.   Norwood,   O 

M™.  C.  Doushty,  Klrkpalrlck.  O 

Mary  V.  Bmucker,  Newark.  O 

MlM  Anna  Bond.  Toledo.  O 

Mrs.  C.  DouRhty,  Klrkpatriok,  O 

Mary  V.  Smucker,  Newark.  O 

Mra.   c-   Dounhty.   Klritpatrick.    O 

MlBs  L.   P.  Warmaji.   Norwood.   O 

Mra.  C.  Douj^ty.  KIrkpatrlck.  O 

Hiss  L.  P.  Warman.  Norwood.  O 

Mrs.   C.  Doughty.   Kirkpatrlck,   O 

Miaa  L.  P.  Warman.   Norwood.  O 

Mra.   C.   Doughty.   KIrkpatrlck.   O 

Miss  Mary  Scott,  Murysvllle.  O 

Children's  Clasa. 

Helen  WUaon,  Dayton.   O 

Rhea  B.  Knighton,   Hamden  Junction,   O. 

Helen  WUaon.  Dayton.  O 

Helen  Wilson,  Dayton,   O 

Rhea  B.   Knighton.  Hamden  Junction,   O. 

Helen  Wilson.  Dayton.  O 

Helen  Wilson.  Dayton,  O 

Helen  Wilson,  Dayton.  O 

Helen  Wilson,  Dayton.  O 

Agnea  A.  Jorden,  Columbus.   O 

Helen   Wllaon.    Dayton,    O 

Agnes  A.  Jorden.  Columbus.  O 

Agnea  A.  Jorden.  Columbus.  O 

Outline   Embroidery— Amateur. 

Miss  Nellie   Slegar,    EfflnKham.    Dt 

MIbb   Mattle  Hall,   Lexington.    Ky 

Mrs.  A.   B.  Swisher,  Maryavllle,  O 

Mrs.  A.   B.  SwlBher.  MatYsvllle.  O 

MlBS   Anna   Bond,    Toledo.   O 

M153  Mattle  Hall.  Leilngton.   Ky 

Miss  M.  Johnson.  Dayton.  O 

Miss  Mattle  Hall,   Lexington.   Ky 

MlBR  M.  Blnehart,  Marlon.  O 

L.  V.  Johnson.  Dayton.  O 

Mlsa  Mattle  Hall.  Lexington.  Ky 

Mrs.  L.   Trimble.  Marlon.  O 

Elizabeth  Leigh,   GYoveport.   O 

MlBs   Matlle  Hall.   Lexington.  Ky 

Hls9  M.   Johnson.   Dayton.   O 

L.    V.    Johnson,    Dayton.   O 

Mra.   L.   Trimble.   Marlon.   O 


Name  ol  Artlela. 


2d  best  pair  plllov 


Beat  bed   spread 

2d  beat   bedspread 

Best  ault  underwear 

Beat  dreasinK  Jacket 

Best  nlRbt  dreas   

Beet   night   ablrt    

Beat  short  underskirt   

Sd  beat  short  underskirt  

Beat  corset  cover  

2d  l>est  corset   cover   

Beat   sofa   pillow    

2d  l>eat  Bofa  pillow  

Best  display  ot  eight  pieces 

2d  beat  display  at  eight  pieces... 


Best  anlt  lady's  under wti 

Best   lady's   dresa    

2d  tteet  lady's  dress  

Best  nlgbt  dreas  

Zd  beat  Dlght  dress  

Best  di-easlng  Jacket 

2d  beat  dresalng  Jacket... 

Beat  short  underskirt 

Beat  Dlgbt  shirt  

2d  best  night  shirt  

Best  skirt   

2d    beat   skirt    

Beat   corset   cover    


2d  b 

2d  best  dress  apron  

Beat  dlaplay  ol  Ove  pieces  

2d  best  display  of  five  pieces  .. 


■utUne  embroidery  

t  OQtilne  embroidery   .. 

illk   embroidery    

-OSS  Btltch  embroidery  . 


Best  bed  spread    

Best   pair  pillow  cases    . 
£d  best  pair  pillow  cases 

Best  sheet    

2d  beat  aheet   

2d  best  centernlec'c   

Beat  lunch  cloth   

2d  beat   lunch  cloth   

~    It  table  cover   

t»est   tabic  cover    

Best  couch   pillow   

2d  best  couch    pillow    .... 

sir  doyllca  

2d   best   six   doylies   

2d  best  troy  >:ioth ".'.'.'.'.'.'. 


.dbyGoogIc 


--■  AWARDS. 
WOMAN'S  WORK-CODtlDued. 


Owner'*  Name  and  PoetoOce. 


L.  V.  Johnson,  Dayton.  O 

MlBS  Haltle  Hall.  L«xlnKton.  Ky 

Croaa-Stltch  Embroidery— Amateur. 

Miss  Mattle  HaU,   Lexington.  Ky 

Hiss  Anna  Bond,  Toledo.  O 

H.  Hlnnle  Smith.  Newark,  O 

H.  Minnie  Smith,  Nanark.  O 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Bostwick.  Newark.  O 

U.   Minnie  Smith,  Newark.   O 

MlBs   Mattle    Hall.    LexdnKton.    Ky 

L.  V.  Johnson.  Dayton.   O 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boetwick.  Newaj-k,  O 

M.    Mlnnla  Smith.    Newark.   O 

Mrs.    E.    A.   Mullen.   MaryBvIIle.   O 

M.   Minnie  Smith,  Newark,  O 

MIsa  M.  Johnson.  Dayton,  O 

M.    Minnie    Smith.    Newark.    O 

L,   V.   Johnson,  Dayton.   O 

Eknbroldery  — Amateu  r, 

Mrs.  C-  S.  David.  Marysvllle,  O 

Mrs.  H.  C.  BoBtwlck.  Newark.  O 

Mary   V,    Smucker.   Newark.   O 

Miss  Ia   p.   Warman.    NorwoOid.   O 

Mrs.   C.  M.   NIcholH,   Columbus.   O 

Mrs.  C  U.  Nichols,   Columbus.   O 

MlsB  Mattle  HaU.   Leidngrton,   Ky 

Mary    V.    Smucker.    Newark.    O 

MIhb  Mattle  Hall.    LeilnRton.   Ky 

Mlsa  Ftlen   Sharnlesa.   Marlon,   O.,,... 

Hiss  Mattle  Ha]I.   L,exlngton.   Ky 

Mrs.  C   H.  David,  MaryHvlUe.  O 

Miss  Mattle  Hall.   Lexington.   Ky 

MlHR  L.  p.  Warman.  Norwood.  O 

Mrs.    K.    Buck,    Lockland.    O 

Mrs.    C.   M.   Nichols.   Columbus.   O 

MlHs   Anna   Bond.    Toledo.   O 

Miss  Mattle  Hall.  Lexington,  Ky 

Miss  Mettle  Hail,  Lexinfcton.  Ky 

MIds  Julia  Gill.   Columbus.    O 

MIhb  Anna  Bond.   Toledo.  O 

Mrs.  L.   Trimble.  Marlon.  O 

Miss  Anna  Bond.  Toledo.  O 

Mfsa  Marv  fcott,  Marysvllle,  O 

MlBB  L.  P.  "Warman,  Norwood.  O 

MIBB  Nellie  Rleear.   F;fI1nfc^B.m,  HI 

Miss   Mattle   Hall.   Lexington.   Ky..... 
Mrs.   \tessenger.  Xenia.   O 

Drawn    Work— Amateur. 

Mrs.    Meeseng^-r,    X(Tila,    O 

EUxabeth   Whlssel.    Columbus.   O 

Mrs.    J.    M.    Coo,    Mt.    Gllead.   O 

Ml-B  J»nna  Bond.  Toledo,  O 

Mrs.    Messenger.    TCenla.    O 

Mrs.   C.    H.    Kulenoamp.   Marion,    O.... 

Mrs,  H.  C.   Bostwick.   Newark.  O 

Mrs.    B.   W^.    Maler.    Troy.    O 

Mrs.  C.  S.  David,  Marysvllle,  O.' 

MisH  T,.  P,  Warman,  Norwood,  O 

Misg  I..  P,  Warman,  Norwood.  O 

Mrs.  M.  E.  SharplBBa.  Marion,  O 

Mrs,    Messenger,    JCenla,    O 

L.  V.  Johnson,  Davtnn.  O. 

Mrs.  MesKonirer,   Xenla.  O 

Miss  I..   P.  WarmaJi.  Norwood.  O 

Mrs.  C.  8.  David,  Marysvllle.   O 

MlBB  Ij.  p.  Warman,  Norwood,  O 

Mre.   L.   Trimble.   Marlon.  O 

Miss  L.  P.  Wiannan,  Norwood.  O 

Elisabeth  LHgh.   Grovenort.   O 

Mrs.  A.   B.   Swisher,   Marysvllle.   O... 

Mrs.   Messenger,   Xerl*.    O 

Mrs.  B.  Wells.  Columbus,  O 


Name  of  Article. 


Best   display   of   live   pieces 

£d  best  dlsptnj  ol  Ave  pieces  

Best  atghan.   large   

id  best  afghan,  large 

Beat   sotn    pillow 

Best  handkereblet  case 

2d  beet  haDdkerchief  case  

2d  best  glove  case""!;;!!!:!!!!:;";; 

Beet   table   cover 

2d  beat  table  cover 

Best  pin  cuHhlon  

2d  best  pin  cushion  

Best  shirtwaist  set 

2d  heat  shirtwaist  set 

Best  display  ot  Ave  pieces  

2d  beat  display   of  live   pieces........ 

Beat  pair  pillow  cases  

3d  best  pair  pillow  casts  

Beat   top   sheet    

2d  beat  top  sheet   

Best  table  cloth  

Beat  twelve  dinner  napkins 

Best   Innch  cloth    

2d  best  loEcb  cloth  

Best  center  piece 

2d   best  center  piece   

Id  best  tray  cloth   

Best  sideboard  cover  

2d  best  sideboard  cover  

Best   pair   towels    

Zd   best  pair  towels   

BeBt    handkerchief    

2d   best    handkerchief 

Best  six  doylies 

2d  best  six  doylies  

Best  InlCIalB  on  handkerchief 

2d  best  Initials  on  baodkerchief.... 

Best    shIrtwaJst   Bet 

2d  best  shirtwaist  set 

Best  shirtwaist   

2d  best  shirtwaist  

Z  beet  specimen  of  mountmeUlck.. 


Best  lunch  cloth  . . . 
Zd  best  tilDch  cloth  . 
Best  center  piece   .. 


2d  best  pair  plllon 


Best  sheet  . 

2d  best  tray  cloth  

Beat    dresaer    cover    .,, 
2d  best  dresser  cover  , 

Beat  six  napkins  

2d  best  six  Dspklns  ... 

Best  six  doylies  

M  best  six  doylies 

Best  pair  of  towels... 


Best  specimen  hen 


.'i;oed"b:'G'oogle 


AGKICULTUBAL  BBFOBT 
WOUAN'8  WOBK— CootliiDBd. 


Owner-i  Name  and  Poatoin<». 

Name  o(  ArtlEla. 

Amt 

Silk   Bmbroldery— Amateur. 

**ss 

E  r?.  ViL^"j:;i'^-6:::r: 

a  belt  Udj-B  flsDoel  tklrt  

Beat  iDtant-H  shawl  or  blanket 

zoo 

Mrs.  J.  E.  HajTlH.  ColumbuB.  O 

Zd  best  opera  lag  

Be«t   monoKnim   

00 

MlHs  MftJT  Hoott,   MaiTBvlllo,    O 

Mrs.  D.   Trhnbla.  Marion.   O 

Best  specimen   

too 

2d  beat  display  ot  Ave  piece*   

Maud  McNabb,   Mohawk  VUlaffe,  O 

aa    best   center   pleoe '.'. 

JS 

MlBs  Nellte  Sleear,  BSlnihani.  til 

M[«.  J.  M.  Co6,  Mt.  Gllead.  O 

Jennie  8.  Qlllett,  Colurabua.  O 

Mrs.    M.    Rlnehart,    Marlon,    O 

Jennie  8.   GlUett.   Columbus.   0 

M   best   boie^r^y^\V//^\'^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Best  collar  

soo 

Best  medallion  for  dress  samlture. 
2d  beat  medallion  lor  dress  ftarnl- 

2W 

Point  Laoe— Amateur. 

?s 

M™.  O.  J.  Miller.  Mt.  Gllead.  O 

M   best   oollsr 

100 

Mra.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Ollead.  O 

M™.   Grace   Mark.   ColumbuB,   O 

2d   beat  scarf 

2d  beat  dreas  Bramlture!!;!!!!'.!;!!!; 

IS 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Coe.  Mt.  Gllead.  O 

2a  best  Infant's  cap 

ITO 

mJS:  j: m.  c!ii  MrojTe^o"::::::::::: 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gllead.  O 

Miss  Nellie  Slegar.   Btl1n«rluun.  lU 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Coe.  Mt.  Glead.  O 

Miss  Anna  Bond,  Toedo.  O 

Lace  and  Tattlnv. 

Hlaa  I*  P.  waraian.  Norwood.  O 

2d  best  specimen 

Best  yoke   

5S 

Best  specimen  point  appllqae  

Zd  best  specimen  point  appllqae 

Best   specimen   Marie   Antoinette 

200 
100 

SOO 

Miss   Mary    Scott,    Maryovllle,    O 

rtS'SSJkS  S'K'rif.i::::::::: 

CO 

Heat  specimen  wrought   guipure... 

Mm.  E.  H.  Porter.  Columbus.  O 

oo 

2d  best  handkerchief 

w 

t.Gooi^lc 


•j       ■■    .A-WABDS^       . 
WOMAN'S  WOBK-VonttDved. 


Owntt'i  Name  aod  roBiuBIc*. 


Mina  Viola  R.  Fox,  Bprlngfleld.  O.. 
MIsH  NeUia  Slegar,  Efllnsham.  HI... 

Hiss  Anna  Bond,  Toledo,  O 

Urs.  M.  Rlnehart.  Marlon.  O 

M13B  Viola  R.  Fox.  Bprlnicfleld.  O... 

MlSB  Anna  Bond.  Toledo.  O 

Mrs.  J    E.  Harris.  Columbus.  O 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Bostwlck,  Newark.  O.. 
Mrs.  C.  Doughty,  Klrkpatrlok.  O  ... 
Miss  Ii.  F,  Warman.  Norwood.  O... 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Bostwick,  N«wwk.  O 

MIsB  Anna  Bond.  T<dedo.  O 

Fancy  Work— Amateur. 

Mrs.  Sarah  McKlnley.  Columbus.  0 
Mrs.  Caroline  Ackley.  Columbus.  O.. 
MIsa  Viola  R.  Fox,  Bpringfleld,  O.. 
Mlsa  L.   P.   "WaJTuan.   Norwood.   O.. 

Miss  Kathryn  Meyer,  Troy.   O 

Charlotte  M.  Harris,  Springfield.  O... 

Jennie  S.  GiUelt.   Columbus.  O 

Miss   Anna    Bond.   Toledo.   O 

Mrs.  Sajah  McKlnley.  Columbus.  O 
Miss  Mattle  Hall.  I«xlns1on.  Ky... 

Li.  V.   Johnson.  Dayton.   O 

Miss  Carrie  Mosteller.  Newark,  O.. 
Mrs.   E.  A.   Mullen.  Marysvllle,  O... 

Mrs.  C.  P.  9ager,  Troy,  O 

Miss  Ii.  F.  Warman.  Norwood.  O... 
Miss  Eva.  B.  Mosteller.  Newark.  O.. 
Charlotte  M.  Harris,  Sprinsfleld,  O.. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Mullen.  Marysvllle.  O.. 
MiSH  Eva.  B.  Monteller.  Newark,  O.. 

U  V.  Johnson,  Dayton.  O..., 

Miss   Julia   GlU.    Columbus.   O 

Charlotte  M.  Harris.  anrlnKflpld.  O.. 

Miss   M.    Johnson.   DaytOn.  O 

M!sH  1,.   P.  Warman,  Norwood.  O,,. 

Li.    V.    Johnson,    Dayton,    O 

Mary  V.  Bmucker,  Newark.  O 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Huckstep.  BowMnK  Grpei 
Miss  Bva  B.  Mosteller,  Newark.  O, 

Miss  Julia  Gill,   Columbus.   O 

Mrs.   E.  Buck.  LocklBnd,  O 

Mrs.    Caroline  Aokley,   Columbus.  0 

Mrs,   E.   Buck,   Lackland.   O 

M™.  E.  a.  Mullen.  Marysville,  O... 
Charlotte  M.  Harris,  Bprln ([field.  O. 
Miss  Eva  B.  Mosteller,  Newark.  O.. 

MIrs  Julia  Gfll,   Columbus,   O 

MIsB  L.  P.  Wnrmen,  Norwood,  O 

Miss   M.    Johnson.    Daylon,    O 

Miss  Carrie  Mosteller.  Newark,  O.. 
Miss  TiOulae  H.  Ackley.  Columbus, 

MlBs  Mary  Scott,   Marysvllle.   O 

Miss  Carrie  Mosteller,  Newark,  O, 
Miss  Nellie  Slegrar.  BfflnKham.  HI.. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Harris.  Columbus,  O.... 
Miss  JuUa  Olll.   Columbus.   O 

Hiss  Mattle  Hall,  Lexington.  Ky,,. 
Mrs.  L.  Trimble.  Marlon.  O 

Deitt  Embroidery— Amateur. 

Miss  Mary  Scott.   MsrysvlUe.  O 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Kulencamp.  Marlon,  O.. 

Miss  JullR  Gill.  Columbus,  O 

Mrs,   M.   Rlnehart.   Marlon,   O 

Mrs.   H.   C,   Bostwick.   Newark.  O.. 

Miss  Mary  Scott.  Marysvllle.  O 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Nichols,  Columbus,  O.,.. 

Miss  Mary  Scott,   Harys\'ll1e,   O 

Miss  Mattle  HaU,  Lexington.  Ky.... 
Miss  L.  P.  Warman,  Norwood.  O., 
Hiss  Mattle  Hall.  Lexington.  Ky.. 
Ules  Anna  Bond.  Toledo.  O 


Name  o(  Airttele. 


Beit    tie    ends 

id  best  tie  ends 

Best  collar  

2d    best   collar 

Best    wrist    bag 

Ed   best  wrist    bag 

Best  darned  tulle  lace 

2d  beat  darned  tuUe  lace 

Best  darned   tulle  sofa  pillow 

2d  best  darned  tulle  sofa  pillow,,. 

Best  monogram  in  lace  tor  mark- 
ing linen  

2d  best  mononram  in  lace  for 
marking   linen    

Beet  huckaback  center  piece 

a  best  huckaback  center  piece... 

Best  shirtwaist   

2d  best  shirtwaist   

Best  three  protection  collars 

2a  tiest  three  orotectlon  collars.... 

Best   shirtwaist   set , 

Zd  best  shirtwaist  set 

Beet   three   doylies 

2d  l>e3t  three  doj-lies -.., 

Best  display  of  basketry 

2d  best  display  of  basketry 

Best  couch  pillow 

Zd  beet  couch  pillow 

Best  magailnc   cover 

2d   beat  magailne   cover 

Best  handkerchief  case 

2d  best  handkerchief  case 

Best   glove   cose 

Best  fancy  work  bag 

2d  best  fancy  work  bag 

Best   party   bag -■ 

2d  best  party  bag 

Best  laundry  bag 

2d  best  laundry  bag 

Best  shopping  beg 

2d  best  shopping  bag 

Best  book  cover 

2d  beat  book  cover 

Beat   eofa   pillow    

Zd  beet  seta  pillow  

Belt  pin  cosbion   

Sd  best  pin  cushion  

Best  veil  case  

2d   best  veil  case   

Beat    opera   bag    

2d  best  opera  bag 

Best  scrap  bnsket   

2d  best  scrap  basket  

Beet  two  reticules 
2d  best  two  retl  ' 
Best  crayat  case 

2d  best  cravat   c. —   

Best  certer  piece,  blue  and  white. 
2d    best    center    pieoe.    blue    ar' 

white   -• 

Best  speclilien  coroBtlon  cord  woo 
Sd  beat  ■peclmen  carnation  cord  work 

Best   luncb   clotb    

2d  beat  center  piece  

Best   tray   cloth 

2d  best  tray  cloth 

Beat  six   doytles   ..«. 

Best  pin  cushion   

2d   best  pin   eiuAilon 

Best  specimen   

2d  best  specimen 

Best  display  ot  five  pieces 

2d  best  display  ot  five  pieces,... ..i< 


AGBICULTUBAL  BEPOBT 
WOMAN'S  WOBE-Contlnned. 


Owner's  Nam*  aod  Foatofflce. 


Nune  at  Artlele. 


FyroKraptir— Amateur. 

ni.'.V.'. 

3 

) 

m"'.'.'. 

3 

i."o..'. 

J 

o.'.V.'. 

ill!!.'.'. 

x!!!!! 
o.... 

b'.'.'.'. 

,  o... 
,  o... 

j.'!!!!! 
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Mlas  Anna  Bond,  Toledo,  O 

Utss  Mary  Soott.  Marysville.  O 

Miss  Mary  Scott,  MarysvlllB,  O 

MISB  NoUie  Slegar.  Effingham.  Ill 

Florence  E.  Newcomer,  Dayton.  O... 
MISB    Eva   B.    Mosteller,    Newark,    O, 

J.  Campbell  LymiB.  Columbua.  O 

Mlsa  Anna  Bond.  Toledo.  O 

MlSH  Anna  Bond.  Toledo,  O 

Mlaa   Majy   Scott    MaryBVllle.    O 

J.  Camptiell  I..ynaH.  Columbua.  O 

MlEa  Eva  B.  Moateller,  Newark.  O.... 

Miss    Mary    Scott.    Maryavllle,    O 

J.  Campbell  t.ynns.  Columbua.  O 

MLia   Anna  Bond,    Toledo,    O 

MlsH   Carrie  Moateller,  Newark.   O.... 

Mlsg  Anna  Bond.  Toledo.  O 

Mlsa  Eva  B.  Mosteller.  Newark.  O.... 

Mlsa  Mary   Scott,   Maryavllle.  O 

Mlaa  Carrie  Moateller.  Newark    O.     . 

Misa    Mary    acott,    MarvBvllle.    O 

Jessie  F.  MoClana.  Columbus,  O 

■J.   Campbell  Lvnaa,   Cnlumbua,   O.... 

Miss   Anna  Bond,    Toledo.    O 

J.  Camnbell  I.ynaa,  Columbua.  O 

Mlas    Mary    Bcolt,    Marysvllle.   O 

Miss  Anna  Bond.  Toledo.  O 

Mlsa   Carrie  Mosteller.   Newark,   O... 

Jeaale  F.  McClane.  Columbua.  O 

Decorative  Art  Work-Amateur. 

Mra.   J.  E.   Harrta,   Columbus.   O 

Mrs.  C.  F.  TounK.  aintonvllle.  O.... 
Mlsa  Carrie  Mosteller.  Newark,  O... 
Laura    E,    Hunter,    SprlnRfleM,    O.,., 

Alice  M.    Hippie,   Delnware,   O 

Mlsa   Eva  B.    Mosteller,    Newark,    O.. 

L,  V.  Johnson,  Davton,  O 

Laura  E.  Hunter.  BprlnBfleld,  O 

Mlsa  Eva  B.  Moateller.  Newark.  O.... 

Miss   Delia  Flnley,    Columbus.    O 

Mlas  Carrie  Moateller.  Newark.  O.... 

Mlsa   Delia   Finley.    Columbua.    O 

Mlsa   Carrie  Moateller.  Newark.   O..., 

L.  V.  Johnson.   Dayton,  O 

Miss  Mary  Bcott.   Marysvllle.  O 

Miss  Eva  B,  Mosteller.  Newark.  O..., 


Beat   ebair    , 
2d  t 


Best   tabourette   

2d   best   tabourette    

Best  plate  rack   , 

Best    Dutch    atand. ,!!'.!!!'.'.!!'.' 

2d  beat  Dutch  atajid 

Best   handkerchler   box    or  ca 
Zd  beat  handkerchief  box  or  i 

Best  glove  box  or  case 

£d  beet  glove  box  or  caae  

Begt  Jewel  cheat 

2d  best  Jewel  chest 

Beat  photograph  box  or  case 
2d  beat  photograph  box  or  ca 

Beet  tankard  

id  best  taokanl 

Beat  book  rack 

2d  best  book  rack 

Best    plaque    

2d  beet  plaque  

Beat  portrait   

2d  beat  portrait   

Beat  etched  Ideal  head 

2d  best  etched  Ideal  head... 

Best  waste  paper  box 

2d  begt  waste  paper  box 

Best   dr^saer  box 

2d  best  dresaer  box 

Beat  nut  bowl 

Zd  best  nut  bowl 

Beat  pair  ol  ping  pong  bats. 

Beet  card  box 

2d   beat  card    box,... 

Best  picture  frame  

2d  beat  picture  frame 

Best  magazine  cover   

2d  best  magazine  cover 

Beat   panel   

2d    beat    panel    

Best  shopping  bag 

2d  beat  shopping  bag 

Best  opera  bag 

2d  best  opera  bag 

Best   pipe   rack    

Sd  best  pipe  rack  

Best  specimen  on  wood 

2d  lieet  specimen  on  wood... 

Best  specimen  on  leather 

2d  beat  specimen  on  leather. 


dlspW  ol 


Best  picture  frame 

2d  beat  picture  frame  ... 

Beat   plaque 

Sd  best  plaque  

Best  book  rack 

2d  best  book  rack 

Beat  couch  pillow 

2d  best  couch  pillow  . 
Best  handlcercblet  case 
Ed  best  bBQdliercblel  cast 


Best  letter 
2a  best  lett> 

Zd  best  Jewc 


AWABDS. 
WOUAM-8  WOBK-CoBUsMd. 


Owdbt'i  Mante  uMl  PostoDca. 


Maine  of  Artlcl«. 


Ulaa  Eva  B.  MoateUM.  Newark,  O..... 

Mlaa  Anna  Bond,  Toledo,  O 

HIaa  Anna  Bond,  Toledo,  O 

Htaa  Carrie  Moiteller.  Newark,  O..... 

HI«B  Anna  Bond.  Ttfado.  O 

Charlotte  U.  Harrlt,  BprlnsfloKt.  O..., 

UlM  Carrla  UoateUer,  Kewark.  O 

KlBB  Julia  Gin,  Columbus.  O 

Was  Bva  B.  Moetellar.  Newark.  O 

IDm  Anna  Bond,   Columbua.  O 

MUb  E^a  B.   Moeteller.  Newark.   O... 

Hiea  CaiTle  MoBteller,  Newark.  O 

Hlas  Carrie  Uoateller,  Newark,  O 

Fannie  Feam.   Oroveport,  O 

Mlsa  U.  Johnaon.  Dayton,  O 

Art  Needle  Woric— Amateur. 

Hra.  J.   B.   Harris.   Oolunibus,   O 

UlsB  Mattle  Hall,  1>xinBton,  Ky 

Hra.   J,   E.   Harris.   C<dumbus,   O 

Hrs.  E.  Buck.   Lockland.  O 

Jennie  S.  OUIett,  Columbus,  O 

Mary  V.  Bmucker,  Newark,  O 

MIbs  Mattte  Hall.   L«xlnKton.   Kj 

Htb,  Barah  McKlnley.  Columbus.  O... 

Hrs.  H,  C-  BoiFtwIck.  Newark.  O 

Hiss  Nellie  Slogmr,   Effln^hatn.  Ill 

UlsjB  Mattle  Hall.  Lexlngtan.  Ky 

Mary  V.  Smucker.  Newark.  O 

Mlas  Mattle  Hall.   Lexington,   Ky 

Mrs.  Effle  Cunningham.  Newarii,  O... 

Mra.  L.  K.   Ronev.  Troy,  O 

Mm.  Eflle  Cunnlii«rhB.Tn.  Newark,  O.... 

Hiss  Anna  Bond.  Tnledo.  O 

Mrs.  E,  Buck.  Lockland.  O 

Mlas  Mattle  Hall,    Lenlntct™.   Kv 

Mrs.    J,    a    Harris,    Columbus,    O 

Miss  Uattle  Hall,  Lexington,  Ky 

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  lackland.  O 

Mrs,  <y.  E.  Brfttain.  Dayton,  O 

Mrs.  E.  Buck.  IiOCklandL  O 

Mrs.  Sarali  McKlnley.  Cokimbus.  O,... 
Mrs,  Sarah  HcKInley.  Cokimbua.  O..., 

Miss  Anna  Bond,  Toledo.  O 

MJss   Nellie    Sleerar,   Emiiidiaiii,   Dl 

Mlsa  Maltle  Hall.  Lexington,  Ky 

Mrs.   Sarah  McKlnley.  Columbua,   O,., 

MlBH  Mattle  Hall,  Lexington.  Ky 

Mrs.    J,    E.    Harris,    Columbus.    O 

Mrs,   Effle  Cunningham.  Newark.   O.., 

MlSH  Anna  Bond.  Toledo,  O 

Mrs,  Effle  Cunningham,  Newark.  O... 

Mlsa  Anna  Bond.   Toledo,  O 

Mrs.  Effle  Cunningham.  Newark,  O,.. 

Mrs.    J.    E.    Harrla,    Columbus,    O 

Mrs.   J.   E.   Harrla,   Columbus,   O 

Miss  Mary  Scott.  Marysvllle,  O 

—      ~~B  Cunningham.   Newark,   O... 


Miss  Nellie  Slegar.Efflngham,  HI.... 

MlBs  M.  Johnson,  Dayton,  O 

L.  V.  Johnson.  Dayton,  O 

Mlsa  Nellie  Blegar.  Effingham.  lit... 
Miss  Mary  Bcott,  MaryavlUe.  O..., 
Mtb.   J.   B.   Harris,   Columbus,   O.... 

MISH  M.  Johnson,  Dayton,   O 

Miss  L.  P.  Warman.  Norwood,  O,, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Bostwick.  Newark.  O.... 
MISB   Mary    Scott,    Marysvllle.    O...- 

Fannie    Feam.   Grovaport    O 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Mullen,  Marysvllte,   O.. 


Best  card  case  

2d  beat  card  case  

test  loot  stool  

leat   book  coyer    > 

a  beat  book  cover  

Jeat  magulne  cover  .. 
Zd  traat  magailna  cover  . 
Best  photognph  case  ... 
Zd  beat  pbotDgraph  ease  .. 

Beet   blotting  pad    

2d  beat  blotting  pad  

Best  opera  bag 

!d   best   opera   bag 

Best  ahopping  tiag 

2d  best  shopping  bag 


Best  lunch  cloth  ... 
:a  beat  lunch  cloth  . 
Beat   apsdmen    


t  table  cover   (In   color).. 

tntar  piece  (S4  Inches) 

—  *-r  piece  (24  Inches)   .. 


Beat   Are  screen 

2d   best  Qre  screen    . 

Best  bandkerchlel  c 


Beet  glove  case  ■ 

Zd   best  glove   case   

Best  toilet  cuablon   

Best   dresser   cover   

~d  beat  dresser  cover  

Beat  tray  cloth  

2d  best  tray  cloth   

Beat  sideboard  cover  

2d  beet  aldeboard  cover  

Best    center    piece    (lace    and    ei 

broidery)   

Sd  beat  center  piece  (lace  and  ei 

broidery)  

Beat  center  piece  (IS  inches)  .... 
2d  beat  center  piece  (IS  inches)   . 

Best  table  cover   

2d  best  table  cover  

Best  six  12-lnch   doylies   

2d   beat   all  12-lnch  doyllea 

Best  three  cake  doylies  

2d  beat  tbree  cake  doylies  

Best    book  cover 

--  ■     t  book  cover 

Beat   magaalne   cover 

""   best   magazine  Oi)ver 

— t  party  bag 

2d  best  party  bag 

Best  shipping  bag 

2d  best  shopping  l>ag 

Best  Ottoman    

2d  beat  Ottoman... 

Best  lour  doylies 


broidery) 
2d  bat  four  doyllea  (four  klm 

broidery)   

Beat  speeimeD  Bulgarian  

Sd   best   specimen   Balgarlan 

Best  specimen  Colonial  

2d  beat  specimen  Colonial   ... 

Best  specimen  Peruvian  

2d  twst  specimen  Peravian  .. 
Beat  apeelmen  Monntmelllck 
Best   spechnea    Florentine    ... 

Beat   ipeclmea    Kssara    

Best  sofa  pillow 

"  ' — t  sofa  pillow. 


b,  Google 


AGMCOLTURAL  REPORT 
WOUAN'8  WOBK-ContlnDcd. 


Owner's  Name  and  Poatofflce. 


MlM  Ndllle  fileKBT.  BfflnR-ham,  Dl.... 

MlBS  Anna   BaDd.    Toledo.   O 

m™.  G.  B.  Brlttnln,  Dayton.  O 

Hre.  E.  A.  Mullen.  MaryBvllle,  O 

Jennie  El.   Gillett,   Columbus.   O 

Hliis  Nellie  BleKar,  EfllnKham,  BI,... 
Mrs.  C.  M.  NicholH.  Columbua.  O... 
Mrt.  H.   C.   BoatHick.  Npwark,   O... 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hania.  ColumbuH,  O 

Urt).  C.  P.  Young.  CUntoDTllIe.  O.... 

Art  Needle   Work— Profesalonnl. 

Hlsa  D«lla  Pinlejr.  Coluinbuii.  O 

HsTtha  B,  Coleman.  Columbua,  O... 

MJm  Delia  FlrJey.  Columbus.  O 

Martha  B.  Coleiman,  Columbus,  O... 

Pyrography—Prof esalon  al. 

Paul  Frankeobertr,  ColumbuH.  O 

Ulas  Maua  QtoIT.  ColumbiTa.  O 

MlHB  Nellie  8\egai.  Rfflnfcbam.  HI.... 

Miss  Mary  Scott.  Uaryavilla.  O 

Mlsa  Maud  Qroll.  Columbus.  O 

Mlas  Nellie  Slegar.  EDIncham.  HI..., 


China   Palntlns- 

dliabeth  Whlaael.  CoIunAuB.  O... 

D.  R,  WhItRlt.   Columbus.  O 

D.   E.  Whitslt.   Columbus.   O 

Gmce  nuthrtABO.  Columbua.  O 

D.  R  WbltsK.  ColumbTia.  O 

BlliabPth   Whlarol.    Columbus.    O., 

Grace  GuthrlilKe.  Columbua.  O 

~    ~    ~  "■■   '  I.  Dayton.  O 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Brittaln.   Dayton,  O 

Mary  Ellen  Stiarplesa.  Marlon.  O... 
Mre.  F,  C.  Medlck,  Columbus.  O... 

EMna  A.  "Wataon,  Columbua.  O 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Sneer,  Troy.  O -, 

Xnizabeth  Wblsiael.  Columbua.  O 

~.  B.  Brittaln,  Dayton.  O 


Mra.  O.  1 
Mrs.  C. 


P.  Bager,  Troy,  O... 


Grace  Guthrldfce.  Columbus.  O.. 

Mrs.  F.  - -  ■      - 


Bdna   A.   Wfttao 

Mrs.  C.  r    - 


C.  Meaick,  Columbua.  O... 
Columbus.  O... 


Geo.   S.   : 


J.  P.   Baser.  Troy,  O... 

3  GutbrldKP.   Columbus.   O 

S.   Hyde,  Plqutt.  O ^. 

Mrs.   F.   C.  Medick,   Columbua.  O.., 

D.   B,   Whltfllt.   Columbus.   O 

Grace  GuthHdfre.   Columbua,  O 

Bllzahetb  Delgh.   Groveport,  O 

Geo.   8.  Hyde,  PIqua,  O 

D.  E,  Whitslt,  Columbua.  O 

Grace  GuthrlrtKe,   Columbus.  O 

D,  E.  WhltBlt,  r- ■-- -    - 


Figure   Work). 

Mra.  E.  L,  Jenkins.  Oolumbua.  O 

Mlsa  Cbarlene  Brb.  Columbus.  O 

liUrah,  C.  Davis.  Columbus.  O 

Mra    E.  L..   Jenklna,  Columbua.  O 

Mrs.   E.   L.    Jenklna.   Columbus.   O 

Lurah  C.  Davla,  Columbua,  O 

Lurah  C,  Davla,  Columbus.  O 

Mra.  M.  B.  Wlltberger,  Oolumbua,  O... 

Mlaa   Charlene  Brb,    Columbus.   O 

Lurah  C  Davis,  Columbua,  O , 


Name  of  Actlela^ 


B  :  needle  work 

2d  art  needle  work. 

B«at  single  specimen   

20  beat  single  apectmen  

Be«t  diaplar  of  eight  plecea 

Sd  best  dlaplay  of  elgbt  pieces... 

Beat  specimen   

Zd   beat   Hpeclmea   

Beat   cbalT    

2d  best  cbalr  

Beet  display  

2d   beet  display   


Best  chocolate  set 

td  best  chocolate  aet 

Best  all  email   platea   

Sd  best  six  small  platea  

Best  six  large  platea  

2d   beat  alx   large  platea    

Beet  all  cupa  and  aaacers 

2d  beat  bIt  cnpa  and  saucera 

Best  tea  pot,  auEsr  and  creamer — 
Zd  best  tea  pot,  sugar  and  creamer  . 

Beet   specimen    ol   flgnre    , 

2d  beet  specimen  of  figure   

Beat  vaae   

2d  beat  vaae  

Beet  tankard  or  claret  pitcher  and 

2d   beat'taiikiird   or'cVaret   pitcher 

Beat  itrataleTe' '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'....'■  ■ 

2d  beat  Jardiniere  

Beet    plaque    

2d  beat  plaque  

Best   apecluen   of  china  painting..,. 
24  beet  specimen  of  china  painting.. 

Best  specimen  of  paste  work   

Sd  best  specimen  ot  paste  work 

Beet   salad   dlah    

2d  beat  aalad  dlab  

Best  cake  plate   

2d  beet  cake  plate  

Beet  tray  

2a  beet  tray   

Best   display    ot   china    pelntlng — 
Sd  beet  dlaplay  of  china  painting  ., 


Beet  lemonade  p: 
Sd  bOHt  lemonade 

Beat  panel 

2d  best  panel   . . . . 

Best  plaque   

2d   beat   plaque   .. 
Beat  table  top  ... 


,  CoQt^lc 


AWARDS. 
WOMAN'S  WOBK-ConclndBd. 


Owner's  Name  a 


llrs.  H.  E.  WlltberKer,  ColumbuB.  O.... 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Roney,  Tror.  O 

Mra.  M.  B.  WlUliorner,  ColiimtFUS.  O 

Miss  Charlene   E^b.   Columbus.   O 

Lurah  C.   Davis,   Columbus,   O 

Mra.  E.  I^  Jenkins.  Columbus.  O 

MlBs  Cbarlene  Brb,  Columbus,  O 

Mn.  M.  E.  Wlltberver.  Columbus.  O.... 

MtBS  Charlene  Brb.  Columbus.   O 

lira.   M.   E.  Wlltberrer.   Columbus.   O... 

Mra.  B.  I..  Janklos.  Columbus.  O 

MIsB  Ctiarleii»  Brb.   Columbus.    O 

Florence  B-   Newcomer.   Dayton,   O 

Lurah  C.   Davis,   Columbus.   O 

Durah  C  Davis.  Columbus.  O 

Miss   Charlene   Erb,   Columbus,   O 

Ura,  K.   L.  Jenkins.  Columbus.  O 

Mra.  L.  K.   Roney,  Troy,  O 

Mra,  M.  EL  Wlltberger,  Columbus.  O.,.. 
Miss  Cbarlena  Erb.   Columbus.   O 

Cblna    PatnUnr— Professional    (Flsure 
Won*). 

Florence  E.  Newcomer.  Darton,  O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Sharpless.  Marlon,  O 

Mrs.,L.  K.  Roney,  Troy.  O 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Bamlts.  urbana.  O 

Florence  E.  Newcomer.  Darton,  O 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Roney,  Troy.  O 

Florence  B.  Newcomer.  Dayton,  O 

Mrs.  L,  K.  Roney.  Tnw.  O 

Florence  B.  Newcomer.  Dayton.  O 

Ura.  L.   K.  Roney.   Troy.   O 

Plorence  E.  Newcomer,  Dayton.  O 

Florence  B.  Newcomer,  Dayton.  O 

Plorence  B.  Newcomer.  Dayton,  O 

Mra.  H.  W.  Bamltr.  Urbana,  O 

Florence  B.  Newcomer,  Dayton,  O 


Best  tankard  o 


claret  pltcbet  and 
or   claret   pitcher 


large  plates  ..       

M  best  sli  large  plates 

B«t  six  small  plates 

Za  best  sli  small  plates  

Best  qiedmen  enamel  work.... 
2d  beat  specimen  enamel  work.. 

Beat    sperlmeD    paste    work    

2d  best  specimen  paste  work 

Best  Jardiniere    , 

2d  beet  Jardiniere 

Best  display   of  china  palntlnr  .. 
2d  best  display  of  cblna  pstnting. 


Best  portrait 

2d  best  |>ortralt 

Best  flKiire 

2d  best  ll^re 

Best  plaque   

2d  best  plaque  

Best  panel 

2d  best  panej 

afl  bflst  vase 

Best  tankard  

Best  stein  

Best  ihlnlaturo  

Best  display  at  china  painting... 


PEESEKVES,  PICKLES,  ETC. 


Owner'!  Name  and  PostoSlce. 


Name  of  Article. 


Preserves.   Pickles.   Etc. 

W.  B.  Clutter.  PataiOcala.  O.. 

H.   Rlnebart,   Marlon.   O 

M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala.  O. . 
O,  C.  StockniBn.  Prospect,  O. 
M.  B.  t^lutter,   Pataskala.  O.. 

B.  A.  Trout.  Centerbunr.  O — 
M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala.  O... 

C.  Doushtv.  Kirknatrlck.  O.... 
M.  B.  CTutter,  Pataskala.  O... 
E.  A.  Trout,  Centerhurg.  O.... 
M.  B.  auttsr.  Pataaakla.  O... 

Henry  Blet>er.  Delaware,  O 

M.  B.  Clutter,  Pataakala.  O,.,. 

Henry  Bleber.  Delaware.  O 

M.  B,   Clutter.   Pataskala.   O.. 

L.   Trimble,    Marlon.    O 

M.  B.  Clutter,  Pataskala,  O 

B.  A.  Trout,  Centarburg.  O 

M.   B.   Clutter.   Pataskala,    O.. 

L.   Trimble,    Marlon,    O 

M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataakala,  O.... 
M.  RIneharl.  Marlon,  O 


2d  best  canned  tomatoes 

'    fanned    blackberries    ... 
^t  canned  blackberries  ., 

canned  raspberries  

est  canned   raspberries   . 

canned  peaches  

Zd  best  caaned  peaches  

canned    apples 

2d  beat  canned  apples  

""*  canned  quinces  

pHi    canned    quinces    

,nned    strawberries    . 


med 

1  cherries  . 


cann^  gooseberries  . 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORl 
PBKBERTBS.  PIOKLSS,  ETC.- Continued. 


Owner-a  Name  and  Poitofflce. 

Name  of  ArUela 

ABt. 

2d  bnt  caniud  srapea  

2d  best  canned  plumi  

Bear  rannert  heiini                      

Best  canned  corn,  on   ear   or  other- 

Mra.   L.  A.  Oregg.  WaBhInBlon  C.   H..  O. 

Best    blackberry  Jelly 

'ffi 

Best  cherry  Jelly 

Mr».  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataakala.  O 

Best   cranberry   Jelly 

2d  best  cranberry  Jelly 

lot 

MJ^iSs^JisiEEEE 

Mrs.   M-  B.  Clutter,   PataakaJa.   O 

Mra.  Henry  Bleber.  Delaware,   O 

Mra.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware.   O 

Mra.  M.  B,   Clutter.  Pataakala.  O 

Mary    Stewart.    Jackaontown.    O 

Mrs.   J.   B.   StOTfart,   Thornvllle.  O 

Best  strawberry  Jelly 

2d   best  strawberry  Jelly 

liK^ra^jis-:;-.::;:;;;::;:: 
lUrS,,;^  iSg'..'*;;:::::;::::: 
^.n>S"15iy'*::::::::::::::::;: 
a.n'.Cj.K::::::::::::;::::::: 

33  beat  quince  Jelly 

Beat   plum   Jelly 

2d  beat  plum  Jelly 

Best  lemon  Jelly 

2d  beat  lemon  Jelly 

Best  pineapple  JeBy. 

EO 

GO 
100 

Mrs.   L.   A.   Gi-eeg.  Waahlngton  C.   H.,  O. 

Mrs,  J.   B.   Stewart.   Thornvllle.    0 

Mary    Stewart,    Jackaontown.    O 

Mrs.   B.   G.   Taggart.   Delaware.   O 

Busle   E.    Perry.    Columbus,    O 

Mra.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataakala,  O 

100 

'i 

100 
GO 

Mrs,   L,   A,  GragK,  WaahlnEton  C.   H.,   O. 

Mary   Stewart.    Jacksontown.    O 

Mrs.  Albert  Pearce.  North  Rldgevllle,  0.... 

Mra     M.   B.    Clutter,    Pataakala,   O 

Mrs.    U    Trimble,   Marlon.    O 

Mrs.    M.    B.    Clutter,    Pataakala.   0 

Misa    Minnie    Bleber,    Delaawra.    0 

Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,   Delaware.  0 

Mra.   Henry   Bleber,   Delaware.   O 

Mlsa    Minnie    "Bleber,    Delaware,    O 

Mra.  Henry  Bleber,   Delaware.   O 

Bast  gooaeberry  Jelly 

100 

Best  preserved  qalnces  

2O0 

2d  best  preserved  apples 

Miss  Mtnnle  Bleber,  Delaware.  O 

Mra.  M,   B.   Clutter,   Pataakala  O 

Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware,   O 

Mlas  Minnie  Blaber.  Delaware.  O 

Mra.   L.    Trimble.    Marlon.   O 

Mrs.  M.   B.   Clutter,  PataakaJa.  O 

Mra.  J.   B.    Stewart,   Thornvllle.   O 

Mrs.   M.   B.    a  utter.   PataakaJa,   O 

Mrs.  E.   G.  Tareart.  Delaware.  O 

Maxy    Stewart.     Jacksontown.    O 

2d    best   preaerved   crab   apples 

00 

Best  preserved  blackberries  ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

2d  beat  preserved  blackbernes  

Best   preserved   peaches    

2d    beat    preserved    peaches 

s; 

MIhb  Minnie  Bieber.  Delaware.  O 

Mra.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataakala,  O 

Mrs.   L.    Trimble.    Marlon.   O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter,  Patositala.  0 

Mre.  B.  O.   Ta«wirt.  Delaware.  O 

DO 

Best   preserved   gooBeberrlea    

OO 

Mrs.    I..    Trimble,    Marion.  O 

Mary  Slewart.  Jacksontown.  O..^ 

2d  best  preserved  pineapples 

00 

2d  best  preserved  cranberries 

Mra.    Jennie    Cherry.    Newark.   O 

Mrs.    C.   DouRhty,   Klrkoatrlek.   O 

2d   beat   pickled   cucumbers    

00 

Mra.   E.   G.    Tagmrt.   Delaware.   O 

3d  beat  pickled  peaches  .; 

«0 

Google 


AWABDS. 
PBB8BIBTBS,  PICKLES,  BTC-Concloded. 


Owoer'i  Hame  aod  PoatoOlce. 


Mrs.  Henry  Bleb«r.  Delaware.  O,... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala.  O. . . 

Mary  Stewart.  JnekBonlown.  O 

Mrs.  Henry  Bleber.  Delaware.  O,. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Fataakaia.  O. 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware.  O... 
Mary  Stewart.  Jactksontown.  O,... 
Mrs,  Henry  Bleb«",  Delaware  O. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala,  O., 
Mra.  E.  G.  Taggurt.  Delaware.  O. 
Mre.  M.  B.  Clutter,  Pataskala,   O., 

Mrs,   M.   Rlnehart,   Marlon,   O 

Mrs.  M,  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala,   O,, 

Mrs.  L.  Trimble.  Marlon.  O 

Mra.  M.  B.  Clutter,  Pataakala,  O 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Tagyart.  Delaware,  O... 
Mm.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Palaakala.  O. 
Mrs,  C.  DoUBhty.  Kh-koatrlck,  O... 
Mary  Stewart,  Jaoksontown.  O..., 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware.  O., 
Mra  H.  E.  Stein,  Columbua.  O..,, 
Mrs.  E.  a.  Taggart.  Delaware,  O. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Cherry,  Newark.  O... 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware.  O.. 
Mrs.  M,  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala.  O.. 
Mrs.  B,  a.  Tagitart.  Delaware.  O. 
Mrs.  Henry  Btebpr.  Delaware.  O.. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Chejry,  Newark.  O... 
Mary  Stewart.  Jatiksontown.  O. ... 
Mrs.  Henry  Bletiec.  Delaware,  O.. 
Miss  Minnie  BJeber,  Delawsxe.  O.. 
Mrs.  C.  Douehty.  Klrkpatrlck,  O. 
Mrs.  C.  Doughty.  Klrkpatrlpk,  o. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala,  O.. 
Mrs.  M,  B.  Clutter,  Pataskala  O 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware,  O... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter,  Pataekala,  O.. 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleber.  Delaware,  O. .. 
Mrs.  C.  Doughty.  Klrkpatrlck,  O.. 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware.  O.. 
Mrs.    M.    B.    Clutter.    Pataakala,    O 

BuBie  R.  Perry.  Columbus,  O 

Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware,  O.. 
Mrs,  J.  B.  Stewart.  ThomTllIe.  O.. 
Mrs,  E.  a,  Taggart,  Delaware,  O. 
Mrs,  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware,  O... 
Mrs,  C,  Doughty,  Klrhpatrlck,  O... 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware,  O.,. 
Mrs,  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware,  O... 
Miss  Minnie  Bleber.  Delaware,  O. 
Mrs.  Henry  Bleber,  Delaware.  O... 
Mrs.  E.  O,  Taggart,  Delaware.  O,. 
Mra.  M.  B.  Clutter,  Patfcgakla,   O. 

Mrs.  L.  Trimble.  Marlon.  O 

Mrs.  M,  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala,  O... 

Mrs.  L.   Trimble.   Maxlon.   O 

Mrs.  M.  B.   CTutter.   Pataakala.   O. 

Mrs.    L.    Trimble.   Marlon,   O 

Mrs,  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala,  O., 
Mr«,  J.  B,  Stewart.  Tbornvllle,  O. 

Ura.  3.  B.  Stewart,  ThontTllte,  O.... 

Urs,  M,  B.  Clutter.  Pastakala.  O.. 


Name  of  Article. 


Beat  pickled  pears   

M  best  pickled  pear*  

Best  pickled  tomatoes 

2d  be«t  plekled  tomatoes  

Beat  pickled  melon  mangoes. '.!!'.'.' 
2d  best  ploklea  melon  mangoes.. 

Best  pickled  pepper  mangoes 

M  best  pickled  pepper  manmies. . 

Beat  picfcled  melons   ."., 

2d  beet  pickled  melons  

Best   pickled    onions    

Zd  beat  pickled  onions  

B«»t  pickled  gberklDS  

Zd  best  pickled  gherkins  

Best   pickled  cantlflower   , 

2d  best  pickled  canllQower  , 

Beat   mlied   pickles    

2d  beat  mixed  pickles 

Best   tomato  catsup   

2d  beat  tomato  catsup   , 

Best   cacnmber   catsup ,,,, 

2d   best   cucumber  catsup 

Best  cold  tomato  catsup... 

B    t'"hll°°'''  *°'""''  catsup 

Zd  beat  chill  sauce!!! 

Beat   chowctaow    ,'.'.!.'!." 

2d   beat  chowchow   , 

Best   cucumber   relish 

2d  best  cucumber  relish 

Best  j>each   butter 

2d  best  peach  butter 

Beat  apple  butter 

2d  beat  applo  hutter 

Beat  quince  butter 

2d  best  quince  butter 

Best  plum  butter 

2d  best  plum    butter 

Beat  pear  butter 

Beat  grape  butter !!!!!!!!!!!!!' 

2d  best  grape  butter 

Best    peach    marmaloide . . . 

2d  best  peach  marmalade 

Best  quince  marmalade 

2d  best  quince  marmalade 

Beet  crab  apple  marmalade 

2d  beat  crab  at>ple  marmalade 

Best  orange  marmalade 

2d  beat  orange  marmalade 

Beet  pear  marmalade 

2d  best  pear  marmalade 

Best  and  largest  yariety  of  canned 

Irult 

2d  beat  and  largest  rarletr  of  canned 

Best  and  largest  variety  pickles!!!'. 
2d  beat  and  largest  variety  pickles... 

Best  and  largest  variety  Jellies   

2d  best  and  largest  variety  Jellies..., 
Best  and  largest  variety  of  butlera. 
2d  best  and  largeat  variety  of  but- 
Best  and   largest   variety  of  niar- 

maladea  

2d    best    and    largest    variety    ot 


cr  the  articles. 


Di3,i«db,Google 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

CEREAL  FOODS. 


Oira«r'a  Name  and  Poatofflice. 


Mary  Stewart.   Jacksontonn.   O 

Mra.  Joe  Merz,  Columbus,  o 

Mrs.  Jennie  Sanders.  Columbus.  O 

Mra,   Jennie   Cherry.   Columbus,  O 

Mrs.   Joe  Meirz.   Columbus.   O 

Mary    Stewart.    Jacksontown.    O 

Mra.   M.   B.    Cluter.    Pataskala,    O 

Mary  Stewart.   Jacksontown.   O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter. Pataskala.  O 

Mary  Stewart.   Jackaontown.  O 

Iioaf  Cakea. 

Mra.  E.  ff.   Tanrart.  Delaware.   O 

Mary  Stewart.  Jackaontown.  O 

Mrs.  M.   B,  Clutter.   Pataskala.   O 

Mary   Stewart.   Jacksontown.   O 

Mra.  E,   P,   Wrieht,    Columbus.    O V 

Mary   Stewart,   Jacksontown.   O 

Mrs.    J.    H.    Hawklna.    Xenia,    O 

Maria  Davia.  Wealervllle.  O 

Mrs.  Jennie  Cherry.  Newark.  O 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggrart.  Delaware.  O 

Mary  Stewart.  JackEwntown.  O 

Mra.   J.  H.   Hawklna,  Xenla.   O 

Mrs.    M.    B.    Clutter,   Pataskala.    O 

Mrs.   M.    B.   Clutter.   PataskaJa.   O 

Miaa   Minnie    Biober.   Delaware.    O 

Mary  Stewart,   Jacksontown.   O 

Mlas  Lucy  W.   TaRgaj-t.  Delaware.  O,... 

Layer  Calcea. 

Miss  Minnie  Rleber.   Delaware.   O 

Mra.   J.   H.   Hawklna.   Xenla.   O 

Mary    Stewart,    Jackaontown,    O 

Mlas  Minnie  Biober.  Delaware.  O 

Mary  Stewart.   Jacksontown.  O 

Miss   Minnie    Bleber.    Delaware.    O 

Mrs.  J,  H.  Hawkins.  Xenla,  O 

Mrs.  M.  B.   autter.   Pataskala,  O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataakala.  O 

Mary  Stewart.   Jackaontown.   O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter,  Palaskala,  O 

Mrs.    Jennie   Cherry.    Newark.    O 

Mra.  J.  H.  Hawkins,  Xenla.  O 

Ifcs.  C.  Doughty.  Klrkpatrlck.  O 

Mrs.  J,  H.   Hawkins.  Xenia,  O 

Mrs.   C-   Doughty.   Klrkpatrlck.  O 

Mlscellaneoua. 

Miss  Minnie  Bleber,  Delaware.  O 

Mrs.   M.   B.    Clutter.   Pataakala.   O 

Mrs.  C.  Doughty.  Klrkpatrlck.  O 

Maria    Davis,    Westervllle.    O 

Mrs.  M.   B.   Clutter.   Pataskala.  O 

Mra.   J.   H.   Hawkins.   Xenla.  O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala.  O 

Mra.  Jennie  Cherry,  Newark.  O 

Mary   Stewart.   Jacksontown.   O 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala,  O 

Confections  —Home  Made. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Cherry,  Newnrk,  0 

Maria   Dayla,   WeaterTllIe,   O 

Mra.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataakala.  O 

Mrs,  F.  J.  Bartholomew.  Huntsburg;,  O.. 

Mra.    Jennie  Cherry,   Newark.   O 

Miss   Minnie    Bleber.   Delaware.    O 

Mra.  Jennie  Cherry,  Newark,  O 

Mra.  M.  B.  Clutter.  Pataskala.  O 

Mrs.  M.  B,  Clutter.  Pataskaki,  O. 

Maria  DavJa,  Westervllle,  O 


Natoe  of  Article. 


Best  yeaat  bresd  

2d  best  yeaat  bread  ,... 
Beat  aatt- rising  bread 
2d    best    salt- rising    bre: 

Best   com  bread   

2d  beat  corn  bread   

Best    rye    bread    

2d   beat   rye   bread    .... 

Best   brown  bread   

£d   beat   brown   bread   , 


Best  Wack   fruit 

Sd  best  black  fruit,,. 

Beat  white  fruit 

2d    beat    white   trvlt.. 

2d  best  white!""!:;:: 

Best  marble  

2a  best  marble 

Best  pound   

Best  coffee  

2d   best  coffee 

Best  sponpe    

Beat    snnahlne    

2d    best   sunshine 


Best  chocolate   

2d  beat  chocolate... 

Beat  caramel 

2d  best  raramel 


Best  devil   

2a    best    devil 

Best  ngnut  

2d  best  flgnut 

Best   ribbon    

2d  best  ribbon  

Best  any  other  kind 

2d  best  any  otlier  kind... 


ioBSn  cookies 

e  dfien  cookies,,. 
n  doughnuts 


Best  pound  of  fudaea 

2d  beat  pound  of  fudges 

Best -nound  of  maple   balla 

2d  beat  pound  of  maple  balls,.. 
Best  pound  of  chocolate  creama. 
2d  twst  pound  of  chocolate  crean: 

Beat  pound    of  nut  candy 

2d  best  pound  of  nut  candy 

Beat  pound  of  tally 

2d  best  pound  of  taffy.. ■ 


D,3,l,zedb,G00gle 


AWARDS. 
OBBBAL  FOODS— Conclnded. 


Owner'B  Nau«  and  PmIoOcb. 

Stm,  Dl  Attlde. 

Afflt 

BeBt  pouDd  of  chocolate  caramelB.... 
M  beat  pooDd  ot  chocolate  caramelB 
Beet    pound    ot    candled    lemoD    or 

100 

iin. 

M.  B.   autter.  pfttaekaJa.   O 

Zd  best  pound  of  caiidie^  lemon  or 

M  beat  poond  of  almond  n»ac«- 
Beat  pound' of' lilt^'ory  nut  maca- 
2d"^t  pi'iii(iofWckilTiint"i«w- 

100 
GO 

UfSB 

UlDnla  Bleber,  Delaware.  O 

100 

U 

, 

TWELFTH  DEPAKTMENT— FINE  ARTS. 
Saxubl  Taxixib,  Member  in  Charge. 


PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  ETC. 
Orlslnal  PTodnctlona— Open  to  AIL 


Omer'H  Name  and  Poctofflce. 


Name  of  Article, 


Oil  FalDtlnts. 

Hathlaa  A]ten,  Grand  Baplds,  Mlclt.. 

H.  W.  Bamlti.  Crbana.  o 

W,  J.  Nonia.  Columbus.  O 

Sam   Klafer,   ColumbuB.   O 

MathUs  Alten.  Grand  Rapids,  Mtch.. 

H.  W.   Bamlti.  Urbantt,   O 

Sam   Klefer.   ColumbuB.   O 

Miss  Hauda  Hyera.  Columbus.  O.... 
Ulsa  Maude  Myera.  Columbus.  O.... 

H.  W.   BamitE,  Urbana.   O 

MktblBB  Alten,  Orand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Mls«  Maude  Uyers.  C<dumbuB.  O.... 

Geo.  W.   Bellows.  Columbus.  O 

Mathlaa  Alten.  G^and  Rapdds,  Mich.. 

Frlti  Wamecker.   ColumbuB.   O 

H.   W.   BanUu,   Urbana,   O 

'Water  Color  Paintings. 

Mathlae  Alten.  Grand  Raolds.  Mich 

H.   W.   BamitE.   Urbana.   O 

W.   J.   Norrls.   Columbua,   O 

H.  W.   Bamltz.  Urbana.   O 

H.  W.   Bamits.   tlrbana,    O 

W,    J.    Norrla.    Columbua.    O 

Matbia«  Alten.  GTand  Rafilds,  Mich.. 

H.    W.    Bamlti.    Urbana,    O 

Mrs.   I*  BL   Honey.   Troy.    O 

Mrs.   E.   I-   Jenkins.   Columbus.    O... 

H.  W.   BamlU,   Urbana.    O 

Mrs.  Lynn  Hays.  Snrinsfleld.  O 

H.  W.  Bamlts,  Urbana.  O 

MISB  Daisy  M.  Scott,  Columbus,  O... 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Jenkins,  Columbus.  O... 

H.  W.  Bamltz,  Urbana.  O 


«t   animal   studr    

full    lenKth  fljure   

at  fall  leDftb  Bsure  

landscape   

fruit   piece   

Hower- piece   ','.'.'. 

2d  beat  flower  piece  

Best   (till    life   stady    

Zd  best  still  life  Btndy  

"~~"  eiblbltlon   of  oil   psIotlDgs 

..  ._..■..,.■ ..  .^J  paintinja 


2d  best 


__st  fall  length  Qpire  

Zd  best  full  length  Sgnre  

"  — '    landscape    

It  landscape  

fruit   piece   

at  fruIC  piece  

Bower    piece    

M   beat  flower  piece   

marine    study    

1  life  study  

Zd  beet  stiti  lite  study 

"    ■       "  Ibltlon  of  paintings,  water 

2d    beat    eiibibition  '  of'  patatings,' 


water  coiora    . 
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Owner'*  Name  anil  PoeCtrfBce. 

Name  of  ArUde. 

Amt 

Pastels. 

2d  best  portrait   

Mies  Eva  B.   MoBteUea-,  Nawaj-k.   O 

Id    best    landscape    

m 

K!i'"S>»^."5i,?S"S.ffi?.-.S*:::::: 

B<st   flgure    

Z 

DrawInEB. 

Mathlu  Alten.  Grand  RanldB.  Mich 

Mlsa  Mauda  Myera.  CoIumbiM.  O 

HiBs  Maude  Myere.   Coiumbu*.   O 

H.  W.   Bernlti.   Urbana,   O 

MatMaa  Alten,  Grand  Raolds.  Mlch.^... 

Best  portrait,  crayon  or  ebarcoal.... 
2d  beet  portrait,  crayon  or  charcoal.. 
Beet  landscape,  crayon  or  cbarcoat.. 
2d  beat  laadscape.  crayon  or  charcoal 
Best   Btlll    life,   crayon   or  charcoal.. 
2d  best  BtUl  llle,  crayon  or  charcoal 
Beat  pen  and  Ink  drawlns.  fall  length 

m 

00 

zoo 

m 

OS 
09 
00 

H.   W.  BftmlU.  Urbana.   O 

H.   W.   Bamlti,  TJrlkana.   O - 

Best  pen  and  Ink  drairlDK,  still  life.. 
2d  best  Den  and  ink  drawing,  still  lite 

Best  pencil   drawing.  sUll   llle 

Best   pencil    drawing,   from   Dgnre.. 
2d  best  pencil  drawing,  from  Dgure... 

OS 
00 

Mathlaa  Alten,   Gmnd  Rvolds.  Mich 

00 

PAINTtNOa,    DRAWINGS,    ETC. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofflce. 

Name  of  ArUcIe. 

Amt 

dl  FalQtlngs. 

00 

lAura  E.  Hunter.  SprlngBeld.  O 

Zd  best  portrait  

Best  full   length   figure   

Best  animal  study  

2d  best  animal  study 

Best    landscape 

mSTr  >''l«1-,r*aSn*Si.°6 

oo 

Gporge    Greener.   Columbus.    O 

MlBS  N.    E.    Zle«leT.   Columbus.   O 

Laura  E.   Hunter,    apHnirfleW.   O 

2d  best  landscape  

1! 

Mrs.  Henry   Bradford.   Columbus,   O 

Ulas  N.  B.  Zleglar,  Columbus.  O 

Best   exhibition   ot   oil   psintlaga.... 

Best   portrait   

2d  best  portrait   

Best  lull   length   Bgure   

2d  best  tall  length  figure  

Best   Ohio   landscape   

2d   best   Oblo   landscape   

Best  landscape  {Bummer  study) 

2d  best  landacape   (summer  study).. 
Beat   Bower  piece   

1    00 

Water  Color  Paintings. 
L.    M.    Roulette.    Columbus.   O 

K  S:  i:  igS:  g;SES  8:::::::::: 

Alice  M.   Hippie.   Delaware.   O 

Geo.  B.  Hyde.  Plqua,  0 

Miss  carrlo  Moateller,  Newark.  O 

Miss  Carrie  Moateller,  Newark.  O 

400 
200 
300 
100 
3  00 
1  00 
SOO 

300 

Earle  B.  McKfnney.  Columbus,  O 

100 

Di3,i«db,Google 


Owner's  Name  and   Postoflle*. 


Name  of  Article. 


Miss  M.  Jobnson.  Dayton.  O 

MIfla  Carrie  Mosteller.  Newark.  O.. 
Eorle  B.  MeKlnney.  Columbus.  O.. 
Hiss  N.  B.  Zleeier.  Columbus.  O.... 
Miss  N.  n.  Zlegler.  Columbus.  O.... 

Earle  B.   McRlnney,  Columbus.  O.. 

Paatels. 

Uisa  N.  E.  Zl^Kler.  Oolumbua.  O.... 

Mary  Barase.  Columbus.   O 

Geo.   B.   Hyde,  Plqua.   O 

MI9B  Eva.  B.  Mosteller,  Newark.  O 
Miiabeth  Mi^MuUen.  Ci^umbus.  O, 
MlBH  Carrie  Moateller,  Ne<warlc.  O,. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Brittaln.  Dayton.  O...'., 
Miss    Carrie   Moateller,    Newark.   O. 

Geo.    9.    Hyde.    Plqua,-0 

Mlas  Carrie  Mosteller.  Newark.   O.. 

Mrs.  O'.  E.  Brlttaln,  Dayton.  O 

MlHH  N.  E.  Zleerler.  Columbua,  O.., 

Geo.  8.  Hyae,  Plqua.  O 

Miss  Carrie  Mosteller.  Newark,  O. 
Geo.  8.  Hyde,  Plqua.  O 

Drswlnss. 

Mtss  N.  E.  Zlesler.  Oolumbus.  O... 

Annie  Scott.   Columbus.   O 

Hiss  Carrie  Mosteller.  Newark.  O. 
Laura  E.  Hunter.  Bpringflelil.  O.... 

Aimla   Soott.    Columbus.    O 

Laura  B.  Hunter,  SprlnKflelil.  O.... 
Laura  B.  Hunter,  Sprliwfleld.  O.... 

ESaiie  B.  HcKlnney.  Columbus,  O... 

Georse  Greener.   Columbus.  O 

Elarle  B.  McKlnney.  Columbus.  O.. 

Barla  B.  McKlnney.  Columbus.  O.. 

laura  E.  Hunter.  SorlnRfleld.  O 

Earle  B.  McKlnney,  Columbus,  O... 

Mrs,  Q.  E.  Brlttaln,  Davton.  O 

Miss  Carrie  Moateller.  Newark.  O.. 
Laura  E.  Hunter,  Sprlnfrfleld,  O.... 
Charlotte  M.  Harris,  Snrlnirfleld.  ( 
Laura  E.  Hunter.  Sprlngfleld,  n.,.. 
Miss  N.  E.  Zlejcler.  Columbus.  O.... 
MlBS  N.  E.  ZIPBler.  Cnlumhus.  O.... 

Miss   Minnie   Fry.   Columbus.    O 

Earle  B.  McKinney,  Cohimbus.  O. 
Miss  N.   B.  Zlegler.   Columbus.   O.. 

E&rle  B.  McKlnney.  Columbus.  O.. 

Wood   Carvlrar. 

Haiel  Lewis,   Columbus.   O 

Alice  M,  Hippie.  Delaware.  O 

a.    C.    Hlpnle,    DolaWBre.    O 

James  E.  Tajcgart,  Delaware.  O 

James  E.  Ta^gart.  Delaware.  O 

G.    C.    Hippie.    Delaware.    O 

James  R.    Ta^^art.   Delaware,    O 

Alice   M.   Hippie.    Delaware,    O 

Alice    M.    HlpplP.    Delaware.    O 

O.   C.    Hippie,  Delaware.   O 

James  E.  TaKUart.  Dtlaware.  O.... 
Blliabeth   Leigh,  Groveport.   O 


..   marine   sCudy 

best  marlDe  study  

best  still  life  aiiiaj.'.'."'.'.'.'. 
■'  eiblbltlOA  ot  pBlntlniB.  ' 


-  portrait 

best  portrait  .. 
•t  landscape  .... 
best  landscape  . 


Best 


r  charcoal 


portrait,   crayoD   or   eha.coal... 

2d  beat  portrait,  crayon  or  charcoal . . 

"— •  landscape,  crayon  or  charcoal... 

■t  landscape,  crayon  o 

Btlll  life,  crayon  or  cnarca 

>t  still  life,  crayon  or  cbarea 

...  drnwlDft  from  cast,  crayon 

cliarcoa!   

1  best  drawing  tram  cast,  era; 
"~  charcoal    . 


leDStb 


St  peacll  drawing,  flower  piece.. 

pencil  drawing,  from  flRure 

St  pencil  drnwlDg,  from  flgnre.,. 

at  pencil  drawing,  from  cast 

archltectoral  drawings   

display  of  drawings.  In  pencil, 

charcoal,   crayon    or   brnsh 

M    best     dlapliv    of    drawlntfs.     In 
pencil,  charcoal,  crayon  or  brush. 


iBjjla^ 


Best   laodscnpe.   two  prints  EiT. 
nj  1 — ..  loQijBcjpg,      i^t,  print*  B 

imal.  two  prints  G  i  T 

animal,   two   prints   EiT 

nposltlon.  two  prints  5  i  T. 

composlllon.  two  prints  I 


:!d  l> 


>  print 
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Owii«r-a  Name  and  Postofflca. 

Name  of  Article. 

Amt. 

Alice'  M,''?lipple,  St^itT^yo" '.'.'.'.'." '.'.'.'. 
James   e.   ToKKart.  Delaware.   O 

B«Bt  composltloD,  two  prlots  4  I  S... 
2d  b«(it  aU  priDts  SUzltt 

Is 

SnfH'''g''»Ssi*''N.^i;t;o:::::;::: 

Zd  beat  harvest  scene,  an;  size 

Beat  diapta;  nl  fl*e  prlnu,  4x6  or 

2d  beat  dlBpiaV  of  sVe  prla'tt,' 4  i  G  or 

James  BL  Tasanrt,  Delamre.  O 

4ua 

EXHIBITS  IN  NON-PREMIUM  DEPARTMENTS. 

AQRICULTDRAL  DIPLEMBNTS  AND  MACHINERY. 
R.  O.  HiNBDALE,  M«mber  in  Charge. 

Adams,  J.  D.  ft  Co.,  Indlanapolla,  Ind Road  graders. 

Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Akron,  O Cultivators  uid  harrows. 

Altman  Co.,  Canton,  O... Engine  and  corn  husker. 

Altbaua,  Swing  ft  Co.,  BluBton,  O Qraln  separator. 

American  Grass  Twine  Co., St  Paul, Minn... Binder,  mover,  ha?  rake  and  Krass 
twine. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich Manure  spreader,  harrows  and  cul- 

tlratora. 

American  Steel  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Lawn    and    poultry    fencing    and 

gates. 

Anthony  Fence  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich Farm  fence, 

Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Batavla,  III Shredders,     fodder     cutters,     corn 

shelters,  feed  and  wind  mills. 

Ash,  Harber  Co.,  Lyons,  Mich Qasollne  engine. 

Avery  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  O Cultivators,  com  planters  and  fod- 
der cutters. 

Haley  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Sandusky.  O Farm  fence. 

Baker,  A.D.,  Co.,  Swanton,  O Traction  engines,  com  husker  and 

separator. 

Bateroan  Manufacturing  Co.,  Or«en1ock,  N.T..Cu1tlvatora,  potato  planters  and 
garden  seed  drills. 

Bayless,  Frank,  Springfield,  O Automatic  railroad  switch. 

Banting  Machine  Supply  Co.,  Toledo,  O Hay  loaders,  tedders,  rakes,  har- 
rows, cultivators  and  feed  grfnd- 

Banrotb  Bros.,  Springfield,  0 Gasoline  engines. 
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Baulton,  O.  T.,  CoTington,  O Stock  scales. 

Bennett,  H.  L.  ft  Co.,  WeaterrlUe,  O Stump  puller,  tils  dltcblns  ma- 
chine, vagone  and  com  har- 
Testere. 

Bidwell.  Walter,  Plain  City,  O NoTelty  hog  catcher  and  holder. 

Blckford  ft  Hoffman,  Macedon,  N.  T Farmers'  favorite  grain  drills. 

Beech  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lrons,  Mich Culverts. 

Bicyde  Plow  Co.,  Jackson,  Ohio Bicycle  garden  plow. 

Bline,  J.  T.,  Vanatta,  O Neck  yoke. 

Blackburn  ft  Timberr,  Springfield,  O Oil  store. 

Brunner Manufacturing  Co.,  Buckland,  O.... Steel  wagon  with  extra  wheels. 

Brown  Manufacturing  Co.,  Zanesvllle,  O. ...Wagons,  cultivators  and  drags. 

Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  0 Cultivators,    plows,     harrows    and 

push  carts. 

Buchs,  A.  ft  Sons.,  BliEabethtown,  Pa Com   shellers,   lawn   swings,    land 

rollers  and  troughs. 

Burke  Bollmeyer,  Waueeon,  O Wind  mills,  pumps  and  tanks. 

Buckeye  Fertiliser  Co.,  Columbus,  O Fertilizer. 

Budd,  M.  L.,  Westervllle,  O Eclipse  ventilator. 

Campbell  Fanning  Mill  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. .Fanning  mills. 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co..  Mt  Ster> 

ling,  O Farm  fence  and  fence  machine  in 

operation. 

Case,  J.  I.,  Thresher  Co.,  Racine,  Wis Engines,      separators     and     water 

tanks. 

Carnegie    Plow    and    Manufacturing    Co., 
Carnegie,  Pa.  Plows,  land  rollers  and  pumps. 

Champion  Wagon  Co.,  Owego,  N.  T Wagons  and  grain  drills. 

Chamidon  Thresher  Co.,  Omrille,  O Thresher,     clover     huller,     wind 

stacker  and  grain  register. 

Champion  Evaporator  Co.,  Hudson,  0 Evaporators. 

Chicago  Fertilizer  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Fertilizer. 

Chicago  Wire  Fence  Co..  Chicago,  111 Farm   fence. 

Cleveland  Anchor  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  O..Fann  and  fancy  wire  fence. 

Clipper  Plow  Co,,  Defiance,  O Cultivators,  land  rollers  and  shov- 
eling boards. 

Columbus  Plow  Co.  Columbus,  O Plows. 

Columbus  Rock  Plaster  Co.,  Columbus,  0 ...  Rock  plaster. 

Columbus  Machine  Co.,  Columbus  O. .......  Gasoline  engines. 

Collins  Flow  Co.,  Qulncy,  III Hay  presses  and  bale  tie  machine. 

Cook  Motor  Co.,  Delaware,  O Engines. 

Coquillard  Wagon  Worlts.  South  Bend,  Ind,,Farm  wagons. 

Com  King  Husker.  and  Shredder  Co.,  Roch- 
ester,   Ind Com  Husker.  . 

Colvin,  Chase,  South  Charleston,  O Steel  anchor  posts. 

Deere,  John  ft  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind Cultivators,  harrows,  plows,  fodder 

cutters,  hay  rake,  etc. 

Desmond,  Stepban  Manuacturing  Co.,  Ur- 
bana,   O Injector  and  emery  wheel  dresser. 

Uowaglac    Manufacturing    Co.,    Dowaglac, 
Mich Grain  drills  and  harrows. 

Dunham,  J.  W.  ft  Son.,  Berea,  0 .Land  rollers  and  pulverizers. 

Duval,  V.  R.,  Ashvllie,  O Farm  gate. 
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DwIgglDB  Wire  Feau  Co..  Anderson,  Ind.. ..Perfection  and  Victor  l&wn  and 
farm  fence,  and  post  and  fence 
tools. 

Easj  Auger  Co..  College  Comer,  O Poet  hole  auger. 

Eastern  UoUne  Plow  Co..  Indianapolis  Ind.Com  planters,  plows,  harrows  cultl. 
vatoFB,  wagons,  potato  diggers 
and  electric  motor. 

Ell  Engine  Co..  Moline.  Ill Engines. 

Empire  Drill  Co..  SprlngDeld,  O Grain  drills. 

Evans.  A.  C,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Spring- 
field, O I —  Com  planters,  potato  planters  and 

harrows. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  A  Co..  Cincinnati,  O Gasoline  engines  and  pumping  at- 
tachment 

Flint  ft  Walling  Manufacturing  Co..  Co- 
lumbus. O Wind    mills,    feed    grinders,    corn 

sl^ellers,  wood  and  steel  tanks, 
pumps,    hose   fixtures,    and   tank 

Fort  Wayne  Wind  Mill  Co..  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind Wind  mills. 

Poos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  O Sweep    and    power    feed    grinders. 

Iron  and  wood  com  shelters,  com 
harvesters,  gasoline  engine. 

Fooston  Wind   Stacker  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn FooBton  wind  stacker. 

Frlck  Co..  Waynesboro,  Pa Engines,  tbreshers,  saw  mills  and 

self  feeders. 

Frost  Wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  O Farm  fencing. 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albion.  Mich CuIUvators,  harrows,  com  planters, 

plows  and  land  rollers. 

Geneva  Metallic  Wb eel  Co.,  Geneva,  O Wagon  gears,  engine  and  Imple- 
ment wheels. 

German  Kail  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y Kail  fertilizer. 

Gieser  Manufacturing  Co..  Columbus,  O Engines,  separator,  stacker,  feeder 

and  huiler. 

Hardy  Packing  Co..  Chicago,  III FerUUzers. 

Htirrlaon,  W.  R.  ft  Co..  Masslllon,  O. ;.  ^  .^ .  .Gasoline  engines,  feed  cutter  with 
blower,  com  sbeller. 

Mays  Pump  and  Planter  Co.,  Galva,  ID Cultivators,   harrows,  pumps,  com 

planters,  shoveling  boards. 

Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Vincennes.  Ind Cultivators. 

Heller.  Aller  ft  Co.,  Napoleon,  O ....Wind  mills,  steel  tanks,  pumps,  etc. 

Hickox,  Mull  ft  Hill,  Co.,  Toledo,  O Corn  planters,  cultivators,  harrows. 

plows,  weedera,  land  rollers,  gar- 
den drills,  hay  tedders,  mowers, 
clover  seed  buncher,  and  sickle 
grinder. 

Hoffman,  Charles,  Sandusky.  O Combination  elevating  truck. 

Hobart,  B.  F..  Granville,  O Cement  posts, 

Hollopeler,  R.,  Fostoria,  O Grain  elevator. 

Hoosler  Drill  Co.,  Springfield,  O Corn  planters  and  wheat  drills. 

Joogic 
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Hoover  Prout  Co.,  Avery  O Potato  digger. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferrfe  &  Co.,  Harvard,   III Hay  forks,  carriers,  wood  and  steel 

tracks,  tank  heaters,  etc. 

Hurst,  Charles  B„  Chllllcothe,  0 Wagon  and  stock  scale. 

Hutchinson,  R.,  Pavllllon,  N.  Y Farm  fence. 

Hydraulic  Press  Co.,  Mt.  Gllead,  O Hydraulic  cider  press. 

Indiana  Road  Machine  Co.,  Fort  Wayne  Ind. Stone  crusher  and  road  machines. 

International  Fence  and  Fire  Roofing  Co., 

Columbus,  O -. Farm  and  lawn  fences,  gates,  tree 

guards,  etc. 

Ironton  Disc  Plow  Co.,  Ironton,  O Disc  plows. 

Johnston.  D.  D..  Shelby,  O Automatic  water  cut-off. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Preas  Co.,  Columbus,  O Hay  presses,  scales,  tie  machines, 

gas  engines. 

Kemp  £  Burpee,  Syracuse,  N.Y Manure  spreaders. 

Kenney,  B.  T.,  Co.,  IndlaanapoUa,  Ind Com  buskers. 

Kltne,  B.  H.,  &  Co.,  Delaware,  O 

Keystone  Slanufactiirlng  Co.,  Sterling,  III... Com  husker,  hay  loader,  hay  rake, 
mowing  machine,  harrows,  po- 
tato planters,  and  com  shelter. 

Keystone  Farm  Machinery  Co.,  York,  Fa.. ..Cultivators,  weeders,  com  shellere 
and  elder  press. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich Farm  fence. 

Lewis,  M.  K.,  Albany.  Ore Farm  gate. 

Littler,  J.  H.,  Centerfleld,  0 .,.^, Planter  gauge  for  corn  planters. 

liong,  Allstatter  A  Co.,  Hamilton,  O Harrows,    cultivators,    plows,    hay 

.    ,  ralies  and  (odder  cutters. 

Lyons  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Lyons,  Mich.  .Washing  machine  and  gasoline  en- 
gine. 

Mason,  W.  H.  ft  Co.,  Leeeburg,  O Farm  fence. 

Mast,  P.  P.  A  Co.,  Springfield,  O Qreln  drills,  cultivators  and  elder 

Merrill  ft  Co.,  Toledo,  O Gas  engines,  pumps,  feed  grinders, 

wagons,  buggies,  sleighs,  cultiva- 
tors, harrows,  com  harveatera, 
etc. 

Milbum  Wagon  Co.,  Toledo,  O Farm  wagons. 

Mobile  Oardeo  Implement  Manufacturing 

Co.,  Mt.  Gllead,  C Cultivators  and  market  gardeners 

trucks. 

McSherry  Mfg.  Co.,  Mlddletown,  0 Grain     drills,     disc    harrows    and 

transplanter. 

Morris,  Nelson  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  III Fertilizer  and  meats. 

Mumna,  A.  L.,  Mechanlcsburg,  O Malt  box  carriers- 
National  Drill  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Barberton,  O..Rock  crusher,  road  machines  and 
scrapers. 

National  Engineering  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.  .Gasoline  engines. 

Neer  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Paris,  O Com  cutter  and  hay  tedders. 

New  Era  Iron  Works,  Dayton,  O Engines  and  pumps. 

Ohio  Rake  Co.,  Dayton,  O Com  planters,  cultivators,  harrows 

and  hay  tools. 

Ohio  Stone  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  O Stone  press. 
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Ohio  Motor  Co.,  Sandusky,  O Gasoline  en glnes. 

Ohio  M&nufacturlQS  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky,  O.  Hay  press,   land   roller   and   leed 
mills. 

Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellerue,  O Hay  press. 

Olds  Gasoline  Works,  Lansing,  Mich Gasoline  enslnes. 

Parlln,  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  111 Plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  potato 

digger  and  fodder  cutter. 
Page  Wooven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  lUch.Fann,  lawn  and  cemetery  fencing. 
Page  Band  Cutter  and  Self  Feeder  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind Feeder,  engine  tender  and  cylinder 

wrench. 

Porter,  J.  H.  Co.,  Ottawa,  111 Hay  press,  hay  tools,  etc 

Reeves  Bros.,  Columbus,  O Gasoline  engines. 

Renner  ft  Elder,  Columbus,  O Wind  mills,  tanks  and  pumpa. 

Rich  Pump  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O Pumps  and  tanks. 

Robinson  ft  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind Engines,  tanks,  hollers  and  thresh- 
ers. 
Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mans- 
field, 0 Harrows,    land    rollers    and    hand 

Ross,  E.  W.,  Co.,  Springfield,  O Feed  cutters  and  shredders. 

Ross  Supply  Co.,  Greenville,  O Wind  mills,  pumps,  steel  and  wood 

tanks. 

Rosenthal    Corn   Husker  Co.,  Milawukee, 
Wis Com  buskers. 

Safety  Shredder  Co,,  New  Castle,  Ind Com  shredder. 

Scbeldler,  R.  ft  Co.,  Newark.  O Traction  engines.  ^ 

Seckler,  D.  M.,  Carriage  Co.,  MoUne.  111....  Drills  and  Black  Hawk  planters. 

Selbllng,  Miller  ft  Co.,  Doylestown,  O Binders  and  mowers. 

Shlmer  ft  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind Farm  fencing. 

Shunk  Plow  Co.,  Bucyrue,  O Plows  and  steel  farm  wagons. 

Silver,  S.  C,  London,  O Anchor  fence  posts. 

Smith.  T.  H.  ft  Co.,  Pekln,  111 Wagons. 

Smith  Manure  Spreader  Co.,  Chicago,  111... Manure  spreaders  and  gasoline  en> 
gines. 

Smith  ft  Pomeror,  Kalamazoo,  Ulcb Wind  mills  and  wood  tanks. 

Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, O Fertilizers. 

Smalley    Mannfacturlng    Co.,    Manitowoc, 
Wis Feed  cutter  and  blower. 

South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend, 

Ind Plows,    weeders,    cultivators    and 

harrows. 

Spring  Steel  Fence  and  Wire  Co.,  Ander- 
son, Ind.' Farm  fence. 

Standard  Harrow  Co.,  UUca.  N.  T Cultivators,    harrows,    land    rollers 

and  com  harvesters. 

Star  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Lexington,  CFeed  mills. 

Stoddard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  O Harrows,  cultivators,  hay  rakes. 

Superior  Drill  Co,,  Springfield,  O Grain    drills,    harrows    and    elder 

mill. 

Swetllug  ft  Osborne,  Newark,  0 Farm  gates. 
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Syracuse  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  T PIowb,     liarrowB,    culUvatora    and 

Bcrapers. 
Tbomaa  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  O. .  Grain  drills  and  hay  rakea. 

Troy  Wagon  Co.,  Troy,  O Farm  wagons. 

Van  Buren,  Heck  A  Marlon,  Flndlay,  0.... Buckeye  traction  ditcher. 

Vehicle  Specialty  Co.,  North  Lawrence,  0 

Victor  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Springfield,  O Feed  mills  and  horse  power. 

Warsaw,  Wilkinson  ft  Co.,  Warsaw,  N,  Y. . ,  Feed  cutter. 

Wamer'a  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago,  TU Farm  fence  and  gate. 

Wayne  Works,  Richmond,  Ind Wagons,    carts,    grain    drills    and 

com  planters. 

Weber  Wagon  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Farm  wagon. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo... Hay  press. 

Wlnget  Concrete  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  O.Machlne      for      making      concrete 

blocks. 

Wilson,  F.  M.,  Selma.  O Bneilage  cutters. 

Wood  Bros.  Steel  Feeder  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind 

Woodcock  Feed  Mill  Co.,  ChllUcothe,  O Boss  and  Olant  feed  mills. 


MERCHANTS'  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  PRODUCTS. 
J.  L.  Cabpentsr,  Member  in  Charge. 

American  Art  Tile  Co.,  Columbus,  O Art  tile  building  stone,  etc. 

Barr  A  Johnson,  Columbus,  O Quick  hitch  harness  and  coupling. 

Banner  Buggy  Co.,  St.  I»uls,  Mo Surries,  buggies  and  phaetons. 

Blackwood,  Green  A  Co.,  Columbus.  O Stoves,  household  furnishings,  etc. 

Buckeye  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O Carriages,    phaetons,    euirles    and 

buggies. 

Buckeye  Saw  Co.,  Columbus,  O Saws  and  saw  mill  supplies. 

Byers  ft  Ramsey,  Urbana,  O Steel  buggy  and  cart  wheels. 

Central  Ohio  Baggy  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky,  O.Carriages.  phaetons  and  buggies. 

Churchman,  E.,  ft  Co.,  Columbus,  0 Adjustable  ironing  table. 

Cleveland  Champion  Range  Co.,  Cleveland,  U.Stoves  and  ranges. 

Climax  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O Buggies  and  phaetons. 

Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O Surries.     phaetons,     buggies,     car- 
riages, etc. 

Columbus  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, O Surries,  buggies,  phaetons,  hames; 

and  robes. 

Colonial  Carriage  Co.,  ClrcleTllIe,  O Buggies,  phaetons  and  surries. 

Cusslns  ft  Feam  Co.,  Columbus,  0 Stoves  and  kitchen  utensils. 

Columbus  Heating  Co.,  Columbus,  O Furnaces. 

Columbus  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Columbus.O.  .Automobiles,  bicycles  and  sporting 

Columbus  Stove  Co.,  Columbus,  O Stoves  and  ranges. 

Columbus  Vehicle  Co.,  Columbus,  O Surries,  phaetons  and  busies. 

Cook,  Geo.  W.,  W^on  Co.,  Marion,  O Delivery  wagons  and  surries. 

Daugherty  ft  Cott  Co.,  Columbus,  0 Buggy  top,  storm  hoods,  etc. 

Donavin,  Geo.  B,,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, O Ranges  and  stores. 

Elk  Heater  Co.,  Columbus,  0 Natural  gas  heaters. 
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BnterpriBe  Carriage  Co.,  Mtamlaburg,  O Carriages.  Burries  and  buggleB. 

Gallon  BuBSy  Co..  Gallon,  O BuEgles,  Burries  and  pbaetona. 

Oaumer,  B.,  ft  Sons.  Urbana.  O Pony  buggtea  and  trap. 

Gilbert  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  O. . . .  Gilbert's  Yankee  beater  for  wagons- 

Hardock,  T.  T.,  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Phaetons,  buggies  and  surrlea. 

Herring  Buggy  Co.,  Manefleld,  O Buggies  and  surries. 

Holcker  Bros.  Buggy  Co..  Crestline,  O Buggies,  phaetons  and  wheels. 

Home  Furnishing  Co.,  Columbus,  O Stoves  and  kitchen  (umlshlngs. 

Howard,  A„  Buggy  Co.,  Gallon,  O Buggies,  phaetons  and  surries. 

Hertensteln  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O Stoves  of  all  kinds. 

Hygienic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  O. . .  Oas  cooking  and  beating  stoves  and 
mail  boxes. 

Johnson,  C.  B.  Columbus,  O Safety  over  check  hook. 

Jones  A  Williams  Co.,  Columbus.  O Stoves  and  kitchen  furnlsblngB. 

Martin  Carriage  Co.,  York.  Pa Delivery  wagons. 

Mason  Monumental  Works,  Columbus,  0 Monuments,  markers,  etc. 

Meir  Carriage  Co.,  I.fgonler.  Ind Buggies,  surries  and  phaetons. 

Modem  Buggy  Co.,  Auburn,  Ind Buggies,  surries  and  phaetons. 

McFarlan  Carriage  Co.,  Connersville,  Ind..  .Carriages,  surries,  buggies  and 
phaetons. 

Ohio  Buggy  Co..  Gallon,  O Surries.  phaetons  and  buggies. 

Ohio  Vehicle  A  Harness  Co.,  Columbus,  O. . .  Harness  of  all  kinds. 

Obien,  Jas.,  Saw  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio Circular    and    cross-cut    saws    and 

saw  mill  supplies. 

Perfection  Storm  Shield  Co.,  Clyde,  O Storm  shields  and  hoods  for  bug- 
gies. 

Peerless  Steel  Range  Co.,  Columbus,  0 Natural  gas  stoves,  cooking  or  beat- 
ing stoves  and  ranges. 

Post  Bros.  Buggy  Co..  Columbus,  O Buggies,  surries  and  phaetons. 

Roderick,Thomas,  Columbus,  O Patent  attachments  tor  natural  gas 

cooking  and  beating  stoves. 

Schilling,  John.  Columbus,  .0 Gas  and  coal  furnaces. 

Scioto  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O Phaetons,  buggies  and  surries. 

Sells.  J.  H.  ft  P.  A.,  Columbus,  0 Harness  and  robes. 

Seeley  ft  Beery,  Columbus.  O Stoves  and    house  furnishings. 

Sterling  Buggy  Co..  Rushvltle,  Ind Buggies,  surries  and  phaetons. 

United  States  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  0. . . .  Hearses,  funeral  cars,  landaus  and 
coupes. 

Vehicle  Apron  and  Hood  Co..  Columbus,  O. .Buggy  tops,  aprons  and  hoods. 

Warren  Paint  Co.,  Columbus,  O Paints,  oils  and  Tarnishes. 

Warren  ft  Southwick.  Columbus,  O Delivery  wagons. 

Yardley,  A.  L.,  Columbus,  O Window  and  door  screens. 

Zimmerman  Mfg.  Co..  Auburn,  Ind Carriages,    surries,    phaetons    and 

buggies. 
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I.  L.  Cakpentek,  Member  in  Charge. 

American  Refining  Co.,  Columbus,  O Peanut  relish. 

Arnold,  W.  H.,  Charleston,  W.  Va Shells,  Jewelry,  etc. 

BairJ,  Eben  S.,  ft  Co.,  Columbus,  O Ladles',  men's  and  children's  shoes. 

Beach,  J.  M.,  Elmlra,  N.  T Shells  and  notions. 

Bell  Picture  Frame  Co.,  Columbus,  O Pictures,  frames  and  mirrors. 

Brown,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Columbus,  O Toilet  goods. 

Children's  Home  Society  of  Ohio,  Colum- 
bus, 0 literature. 

Citizene'  Telephone  Co.,  Columbua,  O.  -: Telephone  exchange. 

Colee,  Geo.  K.,  Mgr.  Oxford  Pure  Food  Co., 
Sprlngfle>j,  0 Oxford  flakes. 

Cusslns,  W.  C,  Co.,  Columbus,  0 Furs  and  wraps. 

Davis,  Anna  B.,  New  Carlisle,  0 Bead  work  and  notions. 

Dlchson,  Jas.,  Cincinnati,  o Jewelry  and  ahella. 

Drake,  Wallace  ft  Co.,  St  Joseph,  Mich Shells  and  notions. 

Eby,  Ada.  Chicago,  111 Needle  threader. 

Ermy,  Mrs,  G,  W.,  Colnmbua,  O Bead  work. 

Goldsmith.  I.,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O Wire  Jewelry. 

Goldsmith,  I.,  3r.,  Columbus,  O Handfercbiefe  and  embroidery  ma- 
chine. 

Hygienic  Food  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich Cereal  foods. 

Helser,  J.  T.,  Columbus.  O Sheet  music 

Keekett,  W.  E.,  Columbus,  O Furniture,  carpets,  curtains,  etoveg, 

etc. 

Hocking  Valley  Rug  Co.,  Columbus,  0 Rugs  made  from  old  carpet. 

King  Trunk  Co.,  Columbus,  0 Patent  eliding  tray  for  trunk. 

Krauss,  Butler  A  Benham,  Columbus,  O Carpets,  curtains,  etc. 

Ladies'  Aid   Society.  Wesley  Chapel,  Co- 
lumbus,   O Display  of  woman's  work,  lace  col- 
lars, etc.,  rest  room. 

Moore  ft  Brock,  Columbus,  O Pianos  and  sheet  music. 

McAllister,  Mohler  ft  Co.,  Columbus,  O Furniture. 

Newmark,  H.,  Chicago,  111 Spectacles  and  Jewelry. 

Puntenny,  Elutsler  ft  Co.,  Columbus,  O Pianos  and  Rheet  music 

Rarey,  J.  D.,  Columbus,  O Ideal  baby  Jumper. 

Stewart  Bros.,  Columbus,  O Furniture,  carpets,  curtains,   rugs, 

etc 

Snyder,  W.  H.,  Mgr.,  Columbus,  0 BUckensderfer  typewriter. 

Sarr,   Leon,   Ceylon,   O Tool  to  repair  fruit  can  covers. 

Thompson,  O.  B.,  Jersey,  O Patent  Invalid  lifter. 

Weatlake,  E.  W.,  Columbus.  0 Glass  engraver. 

Whitslt,  Perry  B.,  Columbus,  0 Phonographs. 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  December  31,  1903. 
To  the  Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Consumers  of  Commercial  Fertilisers: 

Agreeable  to  the  requirement  of  the  fertilizer  law  of  Ohio,  I  here- 
with present  "a  correct  report  of  all  analyses"  of  commercial  fertilizers 
made  by  the  State  Chemist,  "and  certificates  filed"  by  the  manufacturers 
or  general  agents,  guaranteeing  ingredients,  for  the  year  1903. 

The  following  tables  of  analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers include  all  brands  that  have  been  properly  licensed  to  sell  in  the 
state  that  have  been  found  on  the  markets  by  the  Deputy  Inspectors  of 
Fertilizers.  An  additional  table  will  be  found  giving  a  list  of  brands  which 
have  been  properly  licensed,  but  not  found  on  the  markets.  If  other 
brands  have  been  sold  in  this  state  they  have  not  been  found  by  my 
Deputies. 

All  licenses  expire  December  31,  1903,  and  no  commercial  fertilizers 
can  be  legally  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  after  this  date  until  fees 
are  paid  and  licenses  secured  by  the  maufacturers  or  agents  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1904,  so  the  agent  who  purposes  handling,  selling, 
or  dealing  in  commercial  fertilizers  in  1904  will  do  well  to  see  that  the 
manufacturer  has  paid  license  on  each  and  every  brand  he  oilers  for  sale, 
for  if  the  manufacturer  fails  to  do  this,  the  "importer  or  party  who  causes 
it  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the  State  of  Ohio,"  will  be  held  for 
the  same  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  fines  and  penalties  prescribed 
in  Sections  4446/  and  7002  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  To  avoid  all  possi- 
bility of  trouble,  the  agent  handling  commercial  fertilizers  should  see  that 
the  manufacturer  has  complied  with  the  law  before  goods  are  offered  for 
sale.    Whether  or  not  this  has  been  done  can  be  learned  from  the  manu- 
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facturer,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  dealers  in  and  purchasers  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  that  tlie  fertilizer  law  should  be  enforced,  and  if  they  know 
of  any  brands  offered  for  sale  in  1903,  not  appearing  in  the  following 
lists,  they  will  aid  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  confer  a  favor  by  noti- 
fying the  Secretary.  In  a  few  cases  goods  are  shipped  into  the  state  by 
parties  who  are  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  who  will  promptly  comply  with 
its  requirements  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  necessary  information. 

With  the  co-operation  of  all  farmers  using  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  of  all  just  manufacturers  and  dealers,  I  feel  certain  that  evasions  of 
the  law  will  be  few  and  will  soon  cease  altogether.  The  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  the  injury  to  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer  who 
seeks  to  evade  it  are  so  great  that  he  can  not  afford  to  neglect  to  comply 
with  its  reasonahle  requirements. 

Manufacturers  intending  to  place  their  goods  on  sale  in  Ohio  should 
send  to  the  Secretary  for  blanks  on  which  to  make  formal  application  for 
license  to  sell  commercial  fertilizers. 

Manufacturers,  when  applying  for  licenses,  will  facilitate  the  work 
of  sampling  their  goods  by  sending  to  the  Secretary  lists  of  their  agents 
and  stating  where  goods  may  be  found. 

SAMPLES  SENT  BY  MANUFACTURERS. 

To  comply  with  the  law,  manufacturers  should  always  sen<I  samples 
of  commercial  fertilizers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, when  making  application  for  license,  that  they  may  be  used  in  com- 
parison with  those  drawn  on  the  markets  for  analysis. 

ADVANCE   REPORTS. 

It  is  my  custom  to  send  advance  reports  to  manufacturers,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  check  the  Chemist's  work,  before  the  results  arc 
published  in  the  annual  report,  in  order  to  insure  accuracy.  The  analyses 
reported  will  be  published  unless  some  errors  are  shown.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  claim  the  analyses  are  wrong  because  they  show  lower  percent- 
ages than  the  maufacturers  claim ;  this  is  not  proof  or  evidence  of  error. 
The  object  of  sending  these  advance  reports  is  to  enable  me  to  eliminate 
errors  should  they  exist.  Where  there  are  doubts  about  the  findings  I 
will  have  samples  re-tested  and  will,  if  requested,  cause  parts  of  the  sam- 
ples in  question  to  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  Association  of  Official 
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Agricultural  Chemists,  of  which  Prof.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  Secretary;  but  the  manufacturers  making  such  requests  must 
pay  the  official  chemists  they  select  for  making  re-analyses. 

REGULAR  ANALYSES. 

The  work  of  sampling  and  analyzing  fertilizers  is  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fertilizer  law  of  the  state,  and  under  this  law  the  Official 
Chemist  analyzes  such  samples  as  are  furnished  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Samples  are  drawn  from  the  open  markets  of  the  state  and  from 
stocks  purchased  by  consumers  of  commercial  fertilizers  by  my  duly  au- 
thorized Deputy  Inspectors,  F.  A.  Derthick,  Ed.  Loewer,  R.  H.  Ramsdell, 
B.  M.  Derthick  and  M.  R.  Merritt.  Great  care  is  taken  in  this  work,  and 
samples  are  drawn  from  every  brand  that  can  be  found  in  the  state  by 
diligent  search  and  inquiry,  covering  a  period  from  the  latter  part  of  March 
until  the  early  part  of  December.  It  is  regretted  that  samples  of  all  li- 
censed goods  could  not  be  found,  but  until  manufacturers  and  dealers  give 
more  care  to  the  matter  of  informing  me  where  goods  can  be  found,  per- 
fect results  can  not  be  obtained.  With  the  information  possessed  by  the 
Secretary  and  bis  Deputy  Inspectors,  the  field  has  been  worked  diligently 
and  faithfully. 

SPECIAL  ANALYSES. 

I  frequently  have  requests  from  farmers  and  agents  to  make  special 
analyses  of  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers.  I  am  obliged  to  say  that 
the  law  does  not  provide  for  these,  and  I  have  no  fund  for  paying  for  the 
work  involved.  If  it  will  be  an  accommodation,  I  will  have  special  an- 
alyses made  by  the  Official  Chemist  of  such  samples  as  may  be  sent  me 
with  the  proper  fees,  as  follows:  "Phosphates"  and  "Superphosphates": 
Ammonia,  three  dollars  ($3) ;  phosphoric  acid  (two  determinations),  six 
dollars  ($6)  ;  potash,  three  dollars  ($3) ;  or  a  total  of  twelve  dollars 
($12)  if  all  three  ingredients  are  claimed.  "Bones"  and  "Tankages": 
Ammonia,  three  dollars  ($3) ;  total  phosphoric  acid,  three  dollars  (3) ; 
potash,  three  dollars  ($3) ;  or  a  total  of  nine  dollars  ($9)  if  all  three  in- 
gredients are  claimed;  or,  in  other  words,  three  dollars  ($3)  for  each 
and  every  determination. 

In  selecting  a  sample  for  analysis  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  fair  average  of  the  goods  from  which  the  sample  is  drawn.  A 
small  quantity  should  be  taken  from  five  to  eight  different  parts — top, 
bottom,  center,  sides,  etc. — of  each  of  several  packages  of  fertilizers,  and 
all  these  small  parcels  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  mixed  to- 
gether ;  then  from  this  take  from  one-half  pint  to  a  pint  and  put  into  an 
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air-tight  package — glass  or  tin — and  send  by  express  or  mail,  charges 
prepaid. 

VALUATIONS  OF  COMMERCIAL   FERTILIZERS. 

Great  care  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  valuations,  and  the  fig- 
ures given  in  the  following  tables  are  the  results  of  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking study  of  the  market  quotations  of  fertilizer  ingredients  and  the 
cost  of  mixing  and  placing  on  the  markets  of  the  state  well-prepared  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  in  any  system  of  commercial  valuations 
to  fix  absolutely  exact  prices  at  which  goods  are  or  can  be  sold,  uniformly 
and  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions.  The  two  objects  sought, 
however,  are,  first,  to  give  a  uniform  scale  for  commercial  comparison; 
and  second,  to  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  reasonably  correct  average 
price  at  which  the  fanner  should  have  been  able  to  buy  good  fertilizers 
in  1903. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  values  given  to  these 
fertilizers  are  intended  to  express  their  commercial  values;  that  is,  the 
cost  at  which  the  materials  should  be  put  ti^ether  and  sold  at  a  fair  profit ; 
and  are  not  necessarily  indicative  in  any  way  of  their  agricultural  values, 
which,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soils  on  which  they  are  used 
and  the  needs  of  the  crops  grown, 

VALUES  FOR  1903. 
Table  No.  i. — Mixed  Fertilizers,  with  Potash. 

Ammonia,  12K  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.50  per  unit. 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1,00  per  unit. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  in  bone,  2j4  cents  per  pound,  or  50  cents 
per  unit. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  in  mixed  animal  and  mineral,  i  cent  per 
pound,  or  20  cents  per  unit. 

Potash  (actual)  from  sulphate,  5^  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.15  per 
unit. 

Potash  (actual)  from  muriate,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1,00  per  unit. 

Table  No.  2. — Mixed  Fertilizers,  without  Potash. 

Ammonia,  I2j^  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.50  per  unit. 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $i.oo  per  unit. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  in  bone,  2j4  cents  per  pound,  or  50  cents 
per  unit. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  in  mixed  animal  and  mineral,  i  cent  per 
pound,  or  20  cents  per  unit, 
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Table  No.  3. — Dissolved  Bone. 

Ammonia,  12^  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.50  per  unit. 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.00  per  unit. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  2j4  cents  per  pound,  or  50  cents  per  unit. 

Table  No.  4. — Rock  Phosphate. 
Available  phosphoric  acid,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.00  per  unit. 

Table  No.  5. — Rock  Phosphate  and  Potash. 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.00  per  unit. 
Potash  (actual)  from  sulphate,  5^^  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.15  per 
unit. 

Potash  (actual)  from  muriate,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.00  per  unit. 

Table  No.  6, — Tankage. 

Ammonia,  9  cents  per  pound,  or  $1,80  per  unit. 

Total  phosphoric  acid,  3  cents  per  pound,  or  60  cents  per  unit. 

Tadle  No.  7. — Tankage  and  Potash. 

Ammonia,  9  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.80  per  unit. 
Total  phosphoric  acid,  3  cents  per  pound,  or  60  cents  per  unit. 
Potash  (actual)  from  sulphate,  5^  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.15  per  unit. 
Potash  (actual)  from  muriate,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.00  per  unit. 

Table  No.  8. — Bones. 

Ammonia,  I2j^  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.50  per  unit. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  "fine"  bone,  3^  cents  per  pound,  or  75  cents  per 
unit. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  "medium"  bone,  3  cents  per  pound,  or  60  cents 
per  unit. 

Potash,  if  found  present,  valued  same  as  in  Table  No.  i. 
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Table  No.  9. — Potash  Salts. 

Potash  (actual)  from  sulphate,  $^  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.15  per 
unit 

Potash  (actual)  from  muriate,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.00  per  unit 

Table  No,  10, — Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Ammonia,  I2j^  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.50  per  unit. 

Table  No.  ii. — PRECiPiTATEa)  Phosphate. 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  5  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.00  per  unit. 

On  the  last  pages  of  this  report  will  be  found  the  fertilizer  law  of 
the  state,  in  force  at  this  time. 

W.  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 


Note. — "Unit"  is  a  trade  expression  used  in  speaking  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  means  one  percentum  of  a  ton,  or 
twenty  pounds;  e.  g.,  ammonia  I2j4  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.50  per  unit; 
that  is,  $2.50  for  twenty  pounds. 
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FERTILIZER  LAW. 

REVISED  STATUTES  OF  OHIO. 


To  Regulate  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

Sec.  4446a.  [How  package  c<mtaining  commercial  fertilizer  to 
be  marked.]  Any  person  or  company  who  shall  oflEer,  sell  or  expose 
for  sale  in  this  State,  any  commercial  fertilizer,  shall  affix  to  every 
package,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  outside  thereof,  a  plainly 
printed  certificate  stating  the  number,  of  net  pounds  in  the  package 
sold  or  offered  for  sale,  the  name  or  trade  mark  under  which  the  arti- 
cle is  sold,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  place  of  manufacture, 
and  a  chemical  analysis  stating  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent  in  ammonia,  in  an  available  form,  of  potash  soluble  in 
water,  and  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  an  available  form  (soluble  or  re- 
verted) as  well  as  the  total  phosphoric  acid. 

Sec.  44466.  [Person  offering  same  for  sale  to  deposit  sanq)!* 
with  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture.]  Before  any  commercial 
fertilizer  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  the  manufacturer,  importer,  or 
party  who  causes  it  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the  State  of 
Ohio,  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture a  certified  copy  of  the  certificate  referred  to  in  Section  One 
(4446a)  of  this  act,  and  shall  deposit  with  said  Secretary,  a  sealed 
glass  jar,  containing  not  less  than  one  pound  of  the  fertilizer,  accom- 
panied with  an  affidavit  that  it  is  a  fair  average  sample. 

Sec.  4446c.  [Manufacturer,  importer,  or  agent  to  pay  license.] 
The  manufacturer,  importer  or  agent  of  any  commercial  fertilizer, 
shall  pay,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  a  license  fee  of 
twenty  dollars  on  each  brand,  for  the  privil^e  of  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  within  the  State,  said  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  provided,  that  whenever  the  manu- 
facturer or  importer  shall  have  paid  the  license  fee  herein  required, 
for  any  person  acting  as  agent  for  such  manufacturer  or  importer, 
such  agent  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  fee  named  in  this  section. 

Sec.  44461^.  [Analysis  to  be  made  by  Secreury  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.]  All  analyses*  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  within  the 
State  shall  be  rnade  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  aris- 
ing from  license  fees,  as  provided  for  in  Section  Three  [4446c].  At 
least  one  analysis  of  each  fertilizer  sold  shall  be  annually  made. 

Sec.  4446^.  [Secretary  to  publsh,  annually,  report  of  analyses 
made  and  fees  received.]  Said  Secretfiry  shall  publish  annually,  a 
correct  report  of  all   analyses  made   and   certificates  filed,  together  , 
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with  .a  statement  of  moneys  received  on  account  of  license  fees  and 
expended  for  analyses,  and  any  surplus  arising  from  license  permits 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  agricultural  fund. 

Sec.  444^^  [Penalty  for  exposing  for  sale  or  selling  commercial 
fertilizerB  unlawfully.]  Any  person  or  party  who  shall  offer  or 
expose  for  sale,  or  sell,  any  commercial  fertilizer  without  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  Sections  4446a,  4446b  and  4446c  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  or  shall  permit  an  analysis  to  be  attached  to  any  package  of 
such  fertilizer,  stating  that  it  contains  a  larger  percent^e  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  constituents  named  in  said  Section  4446a  than  it  really 
does  contain,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  every  subsequent  offense,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action, 
and  the  offender,  in  all  cases,  shall  also  be  liable  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  purchasers  of  such  fertilizers ;  provided,  however,  that 
a  deficiency  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  nitrc^en,  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid  claimed  to  be  contained,  shall  not  be  considered  as  evidence  of 
fraudulent  intent. 

Sec.  4446^.  [Where  suits  to  recover  penalties  may  be  brought.] 
Suit  may  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  where 
the  fertlizer  was  offered  for  sale,  or  sold,  or  where  it  was  manufac- 
tured; and  all  penalties  so  recovered,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Sec.  4446A.  [Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  se* 
lect  samples  to  be  analyzed.]  The  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  or  any  person  by  him  deputized,  is  hereby  empowered 
to  select  from  any  package  of  commercial  fertilizer  exposed  for  sale 
in  any  county  in  Qhio,  a  quantity  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  which 
quantity  shall  be  for  analysis  to  compare  with  sample  deposited  with 
said  Secretary,  as  provided  in  Section  Two  [44466]  of  this  act,  and 
with  the  printed  certificate  found  on  the  given  package  found  on  sale. 

Sec.  4446»-  [All  suits  under  this  act  to  be  brought  by  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.]  All  suits  for  the  recovery  of  fines  under 
the  provisions  of  this_  act,  shall  be  brought  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  7002.  [Unlawful  sale  of  commercial  fertilizer.]  Whoever 
sells,  exposes  for  sale,  or  offers  for  sale  any  commercial  fertilizer  without 
having  complied  with  the  provi3i<»i3  of  Sections  4446a,  4446b  and  4446c 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both,  and  said 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the 
civil  penalty  provided  for  by  Sections  4446/  and  4446/  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 
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Report  of  the  Proceedings 

STATE  FARMe¥s'  INSTITUTE, 

Held  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
A^icultul-e,  January  12  and  13,  1904. 


Tuesday  Moiining  Session, 
January  I2,  1904. 

The  State  Farmers'  Institute  met  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  CcJumbus 
Board  of  Trade  Building  and  was  called  to  order  at  10:20  A.  M.  by  Sec- 
retary W.  W.  Miller  of  the  State  Board  of  Apiculture,  who  said : 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  so  many  present  who  are  interested  in  the 
£tate  Farmers'  Institute  which  will  now  open.  The  attendance  is  mOst 
flattering  so  early  in  the  first  day. 

This  meeting  will  be  what  you  make  it  and  that  means  that  it  will  be 
a  good  one. 

I  will  make  no  further  remarks  except  to  introduce  your  President, 
of  your  choice  a  year  ago,  Mr.  G.  C.  Houskceper,  of  Bowling  Green. 

(Applause.) 

President  G.  C.  Houskeeper :  I  assure  you  it  affords  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning,  and  yet  I  can  hardly  understand 
how  it  came  about  that  I  was  selected  as  your  president,  being  a  com- 
paratively new  man  and  acquainted  with  so  few  of  you. 

I  only  wish  to  say  that  my  heart  is  in  the  work.  I  am  a  fanner  by 
choice — because  I  love  it — and  always  .expect  to  be  found  on  the  farm  as 
long  as  I  am  able  to  follow  the  plow  and  handle  the  hoe. 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  this  morning  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette.  This  quartette  needs  no  introduction  to  this  audience.  We 
will  now  be  favored  with  a  selection. 

A  song,  "Voices  of  the  Woods,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  HOUSKEBPBR'S  ADDEBJ3S. 

Ladles  and  Qentlemen: 

We  have  come  here  to  hold  thla.  anotber  Besslon  of  onr  umtiBl  State  Far- 
mers'  Instltnte.    I  appreciate  the  honor  3^u  have  conferred.  In  eleotlns  me  to  pn- 
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side  at  this  time.  I  consldsred  the  Institute,  last  winter,  the  beat  ot-any  I  had 
atlended,  and  I  trust  thfs  one  mar  he  as  profitable  as  that  vas.  The  season  ot 
1903  was  an  unusual  one,  cool  and  in  central  and  southern  Ohio  drr.  While 
the  crops  were  below  the  average,  yet  prices  were  fair  and  our  people  generally 
prosperous.  It  is  Governor  Herricic  now.  As  good  cltluns  we  should  ^Iyo  him 
our  loyal  support  In  all  that  Is  for  the  welfare  and  betterment  of  all  classes. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  change  is  the  game,  pure  food  or  tax  laws  that  vlll 
make  them  less  effective.  We  are  well  pleased,  yea,  proud  of  the  work  of  our  ex- 
periment station  at  Wooster  and  expect  great  things  of  it  In  the  future.  It 
deserves  the  hearty  co-operation  of  us  all.  We  are  grateful  to  Frof.  Hamilton 
ot  Washington  Institute,  Specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
assistance  he  offers  to  all  institute  worliers.  Our  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  doing  all  it  can,  with  the  m^ns  It  has  to  command,  to  asalst  tbe  state  lecturers 
to  do  the  best  work  possible.  We  are  thankful  for  the  harmony  that  exists  be- 
tween the  State  Board,  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  College  and  the  institute 
speakers.  This  means  much  to  tbe  agricultural  interests  of  our  state.  We  are 
la  favor  of  a  national  good  road  law,  a  parcel  post  and  a  law  compelling  goods 
containing  shoddy  to  be  so  marked.  We  regret  that  we  are  not  represented  in 
our  legislative  halls,  as  our  numbers  and  importance  demand.  We  need  to  be 
better  organized. 

A  lire  grange  In  every  township  would  do  wonders  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  We  have  all  learned  some  valuable  lessons  from  our  successes  and  failures 
in  the  past.  Now  is  the  time  to  proBt  by  them  tn  our  planning  (or  the  future. 
Our  State  Board  has  prepared  for  us  an  exceptionally  good  program  and 
the  topics  are  assigned  to  those  who  are  well  quatlfled  to  present  them. 

The  ladles  have  not  been  overlooked,  but  their  Interests  will  also  be  con- 
Bidered.  Their  Interests  are  surely  Identical  with  ours,  and  we  gladly  acknowl- 
odge  them  as  our  equal  partners.  We  regret  that  the  opening  session  of  ro  many 
of  tbe  Farmers'  Institutee  are  poorly  attended,  and  we  hope  that  by  some  means 
this  may  be  overcome.  Many  farmers  are  avaltlng  themselveB  of  the  opmrtunlty 
offered  them,  by  the  Agricultural  Students'  Union  of  Ohio,  to  make  experiments 
and  observations  on  their  own  farms,  under  the  direction  of  the  Union.  These 
experiments  will  surely  be  very  valuable  to  us.     (Applause). 

President  Houskeeper :    The  Quartette  will  give  us  another  selection. 

A  soii£^,  "Little  Cotton  Dolly,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette.     (Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper:  The  next  number  on  the  program  will  be  an 
address,  "Some  Problems  in  Ohio  Agriculture,"  by  Professor  Homer  C. 
Price,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
(Applause.) 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  OHIO  AGRICULTURB. 

Ohio  lias  held  a  high  rank  In  the  agriculture  of  our  country  since  its  settle- 
ment Inthelattarpartoftheelghteenth  century.  Theopenlngof  the  fertile  valleys 
ot  the  Miami.  Scioto,  Muskingum,  and  other  rich  lands  of  the  state  drew  the 
t>est  blood  of  the  east.  The  varied  resources  of  our  state  hbre  sustained  a  di- 
versified agriculture  that  baa  held  its  own  with  the  statea  of  much  greater  area 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley.  There  Is  seldom  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance  or  greatness  of  Ohio  on  the  part  of  a  citizen  of  the  "Buckeye  State," 
bnt  we  may  not  all  realize  the  importance  of  Ohio  as  an  agricultural  state.  Id 
order  to  show  tbe  relative  importance  of  our  state,  I  have  prepared  a  table  trom 
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the  last  census,  sfaowlQg  the  ten  leading  etates  snd  the  v&lue  of  their  agrlcnl* 
tUFKl  products  in  1S99: 

PABM  PHODDCTS. 
State.  VBlue. 

Iowa I36B.411.B28.00 

nUnolB S4B,6«.6U.OO 

Ohio 2B7,06&,826.00 

New  York , 245,270.000.00 

Texaa 239.823,344.00 

Missouri 219,296,970.00 

Kansas 209,895,542.00 

PennsrlTsnta 207,895,600.00 

Indiana  204,460,196.00 

Nebraska 162,696,386.00 

This  shows,  what  at  first  might  seem  rather  surprlBlDS,  that  as  an  agri- 
cultural state,  Ohio  ranks  third  and  that  her  agricultural  products  In  1899  were 
valued  at  over  a.  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

While  Ohio  does  not  rank  first  In  the  production  ot  any  one  ot  the  atapls 
agricultural  products  or  the  country,  neither  does  she  rank  low  in  any  of  them, 
hut  all  the  tinea  of  agriculture  and  the  staple  crops  of  the  north  are  represented, 
showing  a  typical  agricultural  state.  I  have  tabulated  the  chief  agricultural 
products  of  Ohio  and  their  value  from  the  last  census,  together  with  the  rank  of 
the  state  as  compared  with  the  other  states  ot  the  country: 

Product  Value.  Rank. 

Com (48.037.895.00 7 

Wheat  32,855,834.00 2 

Hay  and  forage 29,047,632.00 4 

Uve  stock  sold 40.873,674.00 5 

Dairy  products  25,383,627.00 6 

Poultry  and  eggs  19.127,778.00 3 

Vegetables  12,354,407.00 3 

OaU 10,236,261.00 8 

Orchard  products  6,141,113.00 4 

PoUtoes   6,750,068.00 5 

Tobacco  4,864,191.00 4 

Wool    4,299,025.00 2 

Forest  products , 5,625.897.00 4 

The  relative  Importance  of  an  industry  Is  not  shown  entirely  by  the  capital 
Invested  or  the  annual  income  from  It,  but  rather  from  the  persons  engaged  la 
the  industry,  and  I  have  tabulated  the  number  ot  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
In  the  ten  leading  states  mentioned  In  the  first  table: 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  AGEICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 
State.  Number.  Rank. 

Iowa  371,604 6 

Illinois  462,781 3 

New  York  376,990 5 

Ohio  414.662 4 

Texas 644,634 1 

Missouri  463,293 2 

Kansas   271.252 9 

Nebraska  186.687 10 

Indiana  342.733 A" f-»f-,o Ip 

Pennsylvania    341.712 .V         cV 

23—0.  S.  B.  of  A, 
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Ae  shown  by  these  figures,  orer  four  hundred  thousand  or  ten  per  cent  of 
-   the  population  of  our  state  are  engaged  In  some  line  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

I  spoke  In  the  beginning  of  the  fact  that  Ohio  has  held  its  own  against  the 
development  of  the  prairie  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valle;  and  this  Is  shown  not 
only  In  the  total  amount  of  agricultural  products  raised  by  the  state  and  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  In  agriculture,  but  also  by  the  number  of  farms  In 
our  state.  In  1S60,  Ohio  Is  reported  as  having  143,S07  farms  and  as  being  the 
second  state  in  the  Union  In  number;  in  1900,  the  number  of  farms  had  risen  to 
276,T19  and  Ohio  ranked  third. 

The  question  of  land  tenure  and  ownership  Is  one  of  the  perplexing  economic 
questions  of  the  day  and  we  naturally  look  for  the  percentage  of  farms  operated 
by  tenants  to  be  larger  In  the  older  states  where  the  farms  have  become  ex- 
hausted and  the  owners  have  moved  to  the  new  western  lands.  la  1900,  64.7 
per  cent,  of  the  farms  In  the  United  States  were  operated  by  the  owners  and 
3E.3  per  cent,  by  tenants.  It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  In  the  three  leading  states 
in  agricultural  products,  viz.,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  the  percentage  of  farms 
operated  by  owners  was  the  highest  in  our  own  state.  In  Illinois,  60.7  per  cent 
of  the  farms  were  operated  by  owners;  In  Iowa,  65.1  per  cent.;  and  in  Ohio,  72.6 
per  cent,  showing  that  nearly  8  per  cent  more  of  the  farms  in  Ohio  were 
operated  by  owners  than  the  average  for  the  United  States. 

I  have  presented  you  these  statistics  and  comparisons  that  a  t>etter  under- 
standing might  be  had  of  the  relative  Importance  of  Ohio  In  the  agriculture  of 
our  nation.  Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  problems  that  are  confronting  this 
Industry.  The  past  fifty  years  has  witnessed  an  evolution  and  a  revolution  of 
the  agriculture  of  our  state  as  well  as  the  agriculture  of  the  nation.  It  has 
been  the  transition  period  In  which  we  have  passed  from  hand  labor  to  machine 
labor.  The  mowing  machine  appeared  by  1850;  lie  reaper  by  1860;  the  self- 
binder  by  1380;  and  coupled  with  these  Inventions  came  the  Improved  cultivator, 
planter,  thresher,  and  more  recently,  the  com  harvester,  busker  and  shredder, 
ensilage  cutter,  and  the  sHo. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  improvements  of  farm  machinery  and  Its  in- 
fluence upon  agriculture  have  been  the  Increased  facllltiea  for  transi^ortatlon. 
When  Ohio  was  first  settled,  the  canals  and  the  national  roads  were  the  high- 
ways of  commerce.  Live  stock  was  driven  across  the  mountains  to  eastern 
markets  and  the  grains  were  floated  down  the  river  to  the  southern  markets, 
but  today  our  state  has  become  a  network  of  railroads,  connecting  us  with  all 
the  large  markets  of  the  world,  but  the  Improvement  of  our  railroad  transporta- 
tion has  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing  to  Ohio  agriculture. 
They  have  drawn  the  state  into  competition  with  the  prairte  lands  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  wheat  lands  of  Hie  northwest  and  the  live  stock  from 
the  ranches  of  the  western  states.  The  circle  of  competition  has  widened  as  well 
as  the  circle  of  markets,  and  today  the  farmers  of  Ohio  must  compete  with  the 
farmers  of  South  America,  Europe,  and  Australia  in  the  marketing  of  their 
products. 

The  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  have  been  almost  as  great  as  those 
already  mentioned.  The  rural  mail  delivery, the  telephone,  and  the  Intenirban  elec- 
tric cars,  and  the  centralized  schools  have  revolutionized  life  In  the  country  and 
have  taken  away  from  It  Its  Isolation. 

All  of  these  changes  Ibave  brought  new  problems  and  the  questions  which 
the  farmer  of  today  has  to  deal  with  are  very  dItCerent  from  those  of  a  generation 
ago.  They  call  for  a  readjustment  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state  and  one  of  the 
most  Important  problems  facing  the  farmers  of  Ohio  of  today  Is  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  these  rapid  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  decades.    We 
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are  all  Inclined  to  tollcxw  the  beaten  paOi  and  to  do  things  as  our  fathers  did 
them  or  to  do  things  because  our  fathers  did  them,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  fathers'  condition  was  not  the  same  as  onra  and  that  if  It  had  been  so,  they 
probablj  would  not  have  done  tblnga  as  they  did  do  them.  I'bere  Is  need  of  a 
vider  vision  of  the  snrroundlng  conditions  and  tJie  study  on  the  lines  of  agri- 
culture which  are  best  adapted  to  each  particular  locality.  Successful  farming 
does  not  consist  of  simply  raising  large  crops  or  fine  animals,  but  rather  in 
raising  the  crops  which  are  the  most  profitable  for  our  coniiltlona  and  raising 
the  animals  which  will  give  the  largest  returns  for  the  feed  they  consume,  and 
I  believe  that  success  in  farming  is  more  often  due  to  the  pteper  management 
of  our  farms  than  It  Is  In  raising  large  crops  or  getting  large  returns  for  the 
teed  consumed  by  our  animals.  Too  many  farmers  are  raising  corn  and  nlieat 
who  ought  to  be  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  or  dairy  products.  I  do  not  know 
a  better  Illustration  of  this  than  la  shown  In  the  easCem  and  southern  counties 
In  our  state  which  were  once  famous  for  sheep  raising,  but  when  sheep  raising 
became  unprofitable,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  western  states,  they  drifted 
Into  general  farming,  resulting  In  the  depletion  of  their  farms  and  bankrupting 
of  their  owners.  These  counties  lend  themselves  naturally  to  fruitgrowing,  dairy- 
ing, and  sheep  raising,  and  should  be  used  for  these  purposes  and  I  have  no  doubt 
these  Industries  will  grow  In  them  during  the  coming  years. 

This  question  of  adjustment  of  farm  management  Is  a  purely  local  one  and 
must  be  settled  by  every  farmer  for  his  own  conditions.  The  markets,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  question  of  labor,  transportation,  and  the  success  of  others 
In  the  same  line  of  work  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  mistake  that  Is 
often  made  by  farmers  Is  to  regard  all  others  In  the  same  line  of  work  as  them- 
selves  as  competitors,  when  In  tact  they  are  really  mutually  helpful  to  each  other. 
Take,  for  example,  the  raising  of  pure  bred  live  stock:  Buyers  will  go  to  a 
neighborhood  much  quicker  if  three  or  four  men  are  breeding  the  same  kind 
of  stock  than  they  would  if  there  were  only  one  breeder  in  the  locality.  I  was 
Impressed  with  a  statement  which  I  heard  In  an  apple  shippers'  convention  a 
few  years  ago,  which  illustrates  my  point:  An  apple  buyer  was  speaking  of 
theadvantageof  growers  being  situated  close  to  each  other  and  he  said:  "There 
are  plenty  of  buyers  who  would  not  go  across  the  street  for  one  wagon  load  of 
apples  who  would  go  across  the  continent  for  one  hundred  car  loads."  The 
same  thing  Is  true  of  other  products.  Large  quantities  will  attract  buyers,  I  men- 
tion this  fact  beeause  often  a  locality  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  some  product,  but  If  only  one  man  were  to  produce  It,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  buyers,  while  If  several  would  go  together,  buyers  could  readily  be 
found  and  In  the  question  of  farm  management  we  must  take  Into  consideration 
the  line  of  farming  which  our  neighbors  are  doing. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  Ohio  has  been  settled  and  for  the  last  fifty 
years  we  can  say  that  practically  the  entire  state  has  been  under  cultivation, 
and  now  the  problem  haa  arisen,  which  must  arise  In  every  country  after  the 
store  of  virgin  fertility  has  been  exhausted— how  can  we  maintain  our  soil  fertil- 
ity? This  Is  a  question  that  touches  every  farmer  whether  dairyman,  fruit 
grower,  stock  farmer,  or  grain  farmer — the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  main- 
tained. The  available  plant  food  that  had  been  stored  up  fur  generations  has 
been  drawn  out  of  the  soil  by  continuous  cropping  and  removing  everything 
from  the  land.  Such  exploiting  of  the  virgin  soils  of  the  state  has  depleted 
many  of  them  and  the  question  now  Is— how  may  the;  be  restored  to  their  former 
fertility  and  how  may  the  fertility  of  those  which  have  not  yet  been  depleted 
be  maintained?    This  question  has  been  and  is  being  answered  In  four  ways: 
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(1).    The  raising  of  Itre  stock, 

(2).    Br  tbe  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 

(3).    By  ralslDg  clovers  and  other  legumes, 

<4].  B7  ttaorougb  tillage  and  cultivation. 
Tbe  first  way  mentioned  of  maintaining  soil  fertility,  viz.,  by  the  keeping 
of  live  stock  and  feeding  up  the  crops  raised  on  tbe  fann  and  then  returnloK  tbe 
manure  to  the  land.  Is  the  oldest  and  best  way  of  maintaining  soil  fertility.  As 
long  as  a  man  can  teed  all  of  his  crops  on  bis  farm  and  take  care  of  tbe  manure, 
returning  it  to  the  land,  he  need  not  worry  about  his  farm  bfviomlng  exhausted. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the  per  cent,  of  crops  raised  In  the  state 
which  are  ted  to  live  stock.  In  1S99,  the  value  of  crops  raised  was  f  IS  1,2 26,461, 
and  the  amount  fed  to  live  stock  was  t56.246,0&0  or  33  per  cent,  of  all  crops 

As  desirable  as  It  Is  to  feed  all  of  the  crops  raised  on  the  farm,  we  cannot 
overlook  tbe  fact  that  a  part  of  our  crops  mnst  be  sold  In  the  merketa,  and  that 
a  part  of  our  farms  must  remain  grain-producing  farms. 

We  do  not  live  by  meat  alone  and  the  bread  supply  of  our  state  must  be 
raised  and  a  part  of  our  lands  must  be  devoted  to  crops  which  will  remove 
fertility  from  our  farms.  We  are  able  to  counteract  this  loss  through  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  this  method  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  has  been 
coming  Into  practice  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1880,  the  value  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  used  In  the  state  was  $550,000,  In  1S90,  tl,602,S69,  and  In  1900, 
It  had  risen  to  12,695,470.  It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  to  note  that  the  use  of  this 
commercial  fertilizer  has  been  In  the  sections  of  tbe  state  where  tbe  fewest  live 
stock  are  raised  and  also  In  the  parts  of  the  state  which  are  naturally  least 
adapted  to  growing  farm  crops.  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  on  tbe  proper  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  and  where  intelligently  applied  it  has  proven  a  great 
boon  to  agriculture,  but  too  often  it  has  been  used  wlthoat  any  thought  of  per- 
manent Improvement  and  simply  to  stimulate  an  exhausted  soil  to  yield  another 
crop.  The  use  of  commercial  fertiliser  Is  probably  shrouded  with  more  mys- 
tery than  any  other  operation  on  the  farm.  The  analyses  printed  on  the  sacks 
are  designed  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  are  meaningless  tn 
nlne-tenthe  of  the  people  using  the  fertilizer.  The  only  standard  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  has  for  Judging  the  merits  of  a  particular  brand  Is  bis  former  ex- 
perience, tbe  reliability  of  the  company  manufacturing  it  or  of  the  agent  selling 
It.  Commercial  fertilizers  may  be  made  one  of  our  most  valuable  means  of 
maintaining  soil  fertility,  but  it  Is  a  serious  problem  for  the  farmers  of  the  state 
to  know  bow  to  use  them  Intelligently. 

One  of  tbe  most  valuable  methods  of  maintaining  our  soil  fertility  Is  throngh 
the  use  of  leguminous  plants,  which  have  the  ability  of  storing  up  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  and  adding  it  to  the  soil  and  thus  supplying  tbe  element  of 
the  plant  food  which  is  most  likely  to  become  exhausted.  Where  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used  In  connection  with  tbe  leguminous  plants,  the  fertility  of  our 
land  may  be  maintained  with  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Our  soils  do  not  be- 
come exhausted  because  they  no  longer  contain  the  plant  food  which  the  plant 
needs  for  Its  growth,  but  rather  because  this  food  la  not  In  an  available  fonn. 
This  wise  provision  of  nature  prevents  the  prodigal  farmer  using  up  the  heritage 
of  future  generations.  It  is  estimated  tbat  the  first  foot  of  even  tne  poorest  soil 
contains  enough  of  plant  food  to  raise  one  hundred  average  (arm  crops. 

It  has  been  found  that  thorough  cultivation  and  tillage  will  unlock  this 
'  plant  food  and  make  It  available  and  by  some  this  matter  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion- of  the  soil  has  been  regarded  as  more  Important  than  even  the  chemical 
oomposltlon.    Although  our  farm  lands  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly  one 
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hundred  years,  the  intelligent  use  of  the  methods,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
will  not  only  maintain  the  fertility  of  Ohio  lands,  but  restore  much  of  the  fer- 
tility which  has  been  lost  through  the  wasteful  practices  of  the  farmers  of  the 
post. 

As  Important  as  IJiese  problems  arc,  which  I  have  mentioned,  yet  they  are 
not  the  moat  Important  of  Ohio  agriculture  today,  and  It  aeema  to  me  that  the 
greatest  problem  and  the  one  Id  which  the  solution  of  all  others  rests  la  the 
question  of  agricultural  education. 

The  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  decades  has  made  agricul- 
ture an  Industry  which  demands  that  Its  successful  followers  tdiall  be  educated. 
Ohio  conditions  demand  as  never  before  that  the  farmers  of  the  state  must  be 
educated  and  the  problems  will  only  be  solved  by  trained  men — men  trained  In 
the  sciences  of  agriculture.  The  work  of  education  is  being  done  by  the  agri- 
cultural press,  our  farmers'  Institutes,  our  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
our  Agricultural  College.  The  Influence  of  each  one  of  these  has  been  far 
reaching  and  their  work  is  so  closely  related  that  each  advances  as  the  others 
advance.  The  agricultural  press,  the  farmers'  Institute,  and  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  are  training  the  farmers  of  today,  the  men  who  are  actually 
In  the  harness  and  making  Ohio  agriculture  what  It  la,  but  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  College  Is  to  train  the  young  men  who  will  make  the  ^riculture  of 
the  future  and  the  men  who  should  be  the  leaders  of  Ohio  agriculture  In  the 
future.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  preacher 
must  spend  years  In  preparation  for  their  life's  work,  but  it  has  only  been 
thought  necessary  for  a  short  time  that  the  boy  who  intends  to  farm  should  make 
any  special  preparation,  and  even  now  the  Idea  la  widely  prevalent  that  this 
preparation  can  be  gotten  In  much  less  time  and  may  be  much  leas  thorough 
than  it  would  need  be  if  the  hoy  were  studying  for  the  professions. 

In  comparing  the  agriculture  of  Ohio  with  that  of  the  other  states,  I  did  not 
speak  of  the  constituents  of  Ohio  agriculture  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
states,  but  such  a  comparison  would  he  very  favorable  to  our  own  state,  for  we 
do  not  have  the  large  body  of  foreign  population  which  Is  found  in  other  states 
engaged  In  agriculture.  I  believe  that  our  agriculture  Is  constituted  of  a  class 
unsurpassed  for  Intelligence  and  education  and  equsllea  by  few  states  in  the 

Our  public  school  syatem  has  been  good  and  the  probttfm  of  agricultural 
education  Is  very  different  from  what  It  Is  In  many  of  the  other  states.  There 
is  not  the  necessity  tor  abort  courses  and  special  courses  that  there  Is  where 
students  lack  primary  training  and  I  believe  that  every  youn^  man  who  expects 
to  farm  In  Ohio  and  who  has  any  taste  for  study  and  who  finishes  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  common  school  by  the  time  that  he  is  fourteen  years  old  and  the 
high  school  by  the  time  that  he  is  eighteen,  will  be  well  repaid  by  taking  a  four- 
year  course  In  our  College  of  Agriculture  and  that  In  Dve  years  after  leaving 
school  he  wilt  be  farther  advanced  than  he  would  have  been  had  be  ^ne  into 
farming  after  completing  his  high  school  course  of  study,  and  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve that  the  conditions  of  Ohio  agriculture  of  today  are  such  that  they  not 
only  Justify,  but  that  they  demand  that  the  young  manwho  would  thoroughlypre- 
pare  himself  for  farming  should  secure  an  agricultural  education  as  broad  and 
as  thorough  as  can  be  given  by  any  college,  and  I  believe  just  as  thOTOUgbly  that 
Ohio  agriculture  never  oITered  opportunities  for  a  man  with  such  a  training 
that  It  offers  at  the  present  time,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  other  state  offers 
better  opportunities  than  Ohio. 

If  the  time  permitted,  1  would  like  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  teaching 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  In  our  centralized  schools  and 
township  high  schools.    Ohio  today  has  over  275.000  farms,  assuming  that  these, 
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Carms  are  taken  cbarge  of  by  men  vtio  are  twenty  years  old  and  that  tbe 
average  lengtli  ot  active  management  is  twenty-seven  and  cme-hall  years,  whloli 
I  havejio  doubt  is  really  longer  than  Is  the  case,  owing  to  the  many  changes 
which  are  made  and  that  auch  length  of  service  would  require  an  average  age 
of  forty-seven  and  one-half  years,  "nils  would  mean  that  ten  thousand  men 
entered  into  active  management  ot  a  farm  for  the  first  time  each  year.  We 
now  have  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  students  to  enter  our  College 
of  Agriculture  each  year  or  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  number  which  be- 
gin farming  for  the  first  time  every  year.  Think  of  it!  The  number  la  so  amall 
as  to  seem  almost  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  number  who  need  edu- 
cation, and  1  do  not  anticipate  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  ot  this  number  which  begin  farming  each  year 
will  get  their  training  In  an  agricultural  college,  and  the  only  way  of  reaching 
thla  mass  will  be  through  our  public  school  system  and  I  hope  to  see  tlie  time 
In  no  distant  future  when  some  courses  In  agriculture  may  be  taught  In  our 
rural  stjioola.  I  believe  that  Ohio  fanners  appreciate  the  nted  of  education  as 
tbe  farmers  of  fewother  states  do.and  that  they  are  willing  to  give  a  generous  an 
abundant  support  for  every  effort  to  further  the  interests  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  our  College  of  Agriculture  has  a  future  unsurpassed  by  any 
college  la  the  country  and  that  we  have  the  coostltuency,  the  state,  and  tbe 
natural  conditions  vhich  Justify  Ohio's  College  of  Agriculture  always  remaining 
one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  tbe  country.  At  the  present  time,  bowevea',  we 
are  embarrassed  for  lack  of  support  from  the  state,  and  tue  point  has  been 
reached  where  the  work  must  not  only  stand  still,  but  actually  go  backward  If 
support  is  not  given.  The  farmers  of  the  state  have  not  fully  understood  the 
condition  of  the  college  and  tbe  work  that  It  Is  trying  to  do.  Last  fall,  when  a 
few  representatives  of  the  different  agricultural  organizations  were  Invited  to 
meet  at  the  college  to  carefully  investigate  its  conditions  and  needs,  thera  was 
a  unanimous  sentiment  OKpressed  that  the  agricultural  Interests  of  the  state 
must  see  to  It  that  the  needed  support  waa  provided  by  the  Incoming  legislature. 
The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  University,  of  which  it  la  a  part,  belong  to  the 
state  and  every  tax  payer  contributes  to  their  support,  and  they  should  be  aup- 
ported  In  manner  commensurate  with  the  Interests  represented. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  our  state  by  the  last  census  were  by  far  the 
largest  Interests  in  the  state  and  amounted  to  nearly  (1,200,000,000.00.  The 
average  yearly  Income  from  agricultural  products  amounted  to  over  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars,  and  yet  our  College  of  Agriculture  has  building  and  equipment 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  by  an  up-to-date  modern  farmer— live  stock  of  the 
most  mediocre  grade,  while  the  needs  of  other  departments  are  Just  aa  apparent, 
but  there  is  no  discount  on  the  quality  of  students  that  we  have.  They  are 
the  equal  of  those  of  any  other  Institution  in  the  country  and  It  is  their  right  to 
have  the  privileges  of  tbe  best  agricultural  education  that  it  ts  possible  to  give. 
However,  this  cannot  be  done  unless  additional  support  is  provided.  Last  sum- 
mer, Profesor  Hunt  was  taken  by  another  state,  whose  agricultural  interests  are 
far  leas  than  the  agricultural  Interests  of  Ohio,  because  Ohio  could  not  afford  to 
keep  him.  Profeeaor  Hunt  was  a  man  whose  beart  was  In  hla  work,  and  what  he 
has  done  for  CHilo  agriculture  will  stand  as  a  monument  lo  ills  name.  Neither 
Is  this  the  first  case  In  which  men  who  have  Just  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
power  have  been  taken  by  other  state  institutions,  and  Ohio  has  thus  been  made 
the  recruiting  station  for  neighboring  states.  Just  now  is  a  critical  time  In  the 
progress  In  our  agricultural  education  that  demands  the  loyal  support  of  the 
farmers  of  our  state.  The  work  has  been  well  established  and  will  go  forward  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  Ohio  ranks  now  and  will  remain  to  rank  aa  one 
of  the  foremost  agricultural  states  In  the  Union.    The  agriculture  of  tbe  state  1 1 
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U  dlTBrBlfled  and  evei?  line  Is  represented.  The  rapid  cbnngea  which  have 
taken  place  tlie  past  generation  hare  brought  new  problemB.  The  business  ol 
tanulns  has  become  more  and  more  complex  and  the  conditions  of  the  day  de- 
mand that  the  succesBful  farmer  shall  be  educated.  The  conditions  of  Ohio 
agriculture  demand  that  the  young  man  who  expects  to  farm  shall  be  thoroughly 
trained  and  In  the  education  of  tbe  farmers  of  the  state  rests  the  solution  of  the 
other  problems  of  agriculture.  An  educated  fanning  class  means  a  prosperous 
agriculture  that  shall  continue  to  hold  Ohio  at  the  front,  not  only  in  agricultural 
products,  but  to  furnish  the  leaders  in  politics,  religion,  and  education,  as  well 
as  in  agriculture.    (Applause.) 

.  Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis,  of  Warren'  County :  There  is  just  one  point  I  would 
like  cleared  up.  You  say  in  round  numbers^ten  per  cent,  of  Ohio's  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  agriculture;  you  stated  that  there  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  farms  and  you  give  lOver  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  fanners.  Accordii^  to  this  there  must  be  some  old 
bachelors  or  old  maids,  for  that  does  not  make  two  to  a  farm. 

Professor  Price :  You  understand  by  that  the  ten  per  cent,  represent 
the  persons  who  are  actively  engaged  in  productive  agriculture. 

Mr.  Ellis:  It  does  not  mean  the  farmers'  wives? 

Professor  Price :  No,  not  unless  they  are  managers  of  farms.  I  think 
that  distinction  is  jnade,  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  productive 
agriculture  and  not  meaning  the  farmer's  wife.  In  cases  where  women 
are  managing  farms  they  would  be  counted,  as  I  take  it.  Where  the  boys 
are^working  the  boys  would  be  counted  in, 

Mr,  Ellis :  If  I  remember  correctly  it  is  considerably  over  forty  per 
cent. 

Professor  Price :  I  think  the  rural  population  depending  upon  farms 
at  present  is  about  thirty- four  or  thirtyTsix  per  cent. ;  I  know  it  is  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  forty  per  .cent.  About  eight  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  manufacturing,  eight  and  three-tenths,  I  believe;  and 
in  Ohio  it  is,  I  believe,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  producers,  but  that  does 
not  represent  tlie  families. 

Question :  Are  you  able  to  tell  us,  taking  into  consideration  the  area 
of  the  states,  whether  or  not  Ohio  has  more  or  less  farmers  according 
to  its  area? 

Professor  Price :  I  think  the  average  acreage  is  eighty-eight.  The 
size  of  our  farms  is  smaller  than  in  many  of  the  other  states,  but  I  think, 
for  the  area,  Ohio,  in  number  of  farms,  would  rank  ahead. of  the  other 
states. 

Doctor  W.  I.  Chamberlain :  Doesn't  Ohio  produce  more  dollars  per 
acre  than  the  other  states,  in  proportion  to  the  area? 

Professor  Price:  You  take  this  from  the  first  table.  Iowa  has  a 
production  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miUion  and  her  area  is  fifty-six 
thousand  square  miles ;  Illinois  has  a  production  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  million  and  her  area  is  practically  the  same;  Ohio  has  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  and  her  area  is  forty  tliousand  square 
™'°-  nq.zedb.GoOgle 
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Question:  Have  you  figured  Ohio's  rank  in  per  capita  production  of 
wealth? 

Professor  Price :  No,  I  have  not. 

Question :  In  what  way  do  you  account  for  it  that  Iowa  has  so  much 
greater  return,  but  still  so  few  engaged  in  agriculture? 

Professor  Price :  The  farms  are  larger. 

Question :  I  would  like  to  ask  why,  in  the  law  in  reference  to  the 
marketing  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the  terms  therein  used  should  be 
confusing.  Why  can't  we  have  the  Illinois  law,  which  requires  simply 
the  contents  in  nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus  to  be  stated?  I 
understand  in  Illinois  this  result  was  brought  about  both  by  the  influence 
of  the  farmers  and  the  influence  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
Why  can't  it  be  so  here? 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Ohio,  I  was  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  the  first  law,  which  is  essentially  the  law  now.  Instead 
of  phosphorus  we  say  phosphoric  acid,  for  that  is  the  form  in  which  it  is 
used ;  instead  of  nitrogen  we  use  the  term  ammonia,  for  that  is  the  more 
common  form;  instead  of  potassium  we  say  potash.  We  have  no  law 
forbidding  them  to  put  on  certain  other  things  and  there  is  where  the 
confusion  comes  in.  The  only  change  in  the  law  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  require  them  to  put  on  those  three  things  and  nothing  else. 
For  example  they  say  "bone  phosphate."  Well,  that  has  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  counts  in  the  lime  in  the 
bone,  and  they  put  on  a  lot  of  other  things  which  tend  to  confuse.  All  the 
change  we  need  in  the  law  is  to  require  the  three  valuable  constituents  to  be 
put  on  and  nothing  else.     (Applause.) 

Director  Charles  E.  Thome,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station :  Taking  up  the  subject-matter  of  this  excellent  paper  which  has 
just  been  presented,  I  wish  that  particular  emphasis  could  be  put  upon  the 
idea  that  he  suggested  there  that  in  the  centralized  township  high  schools 
which  are  now  making  their  way  over  our  state,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  introduction  of  studies  bearing  upon  the  elementary  principles  of 
agriculture.  Take  the  illustration  which  the  speaker  gave  us,  of  the  fact 
that  of  the  ten  thousand  young  men  who  are  going  on  the  farms  this 
year,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  have  seen  the 
inside  of  ccilege  walls;  and  take  further  the  fact  that  agriculture  has 
ceased  to  be  a  manual  art,  but  has  become  most  emphatically  an  intellect- 
ual profession  which  can  only  ,be  profitably  conducted  by  men  whose 
intellects  are  trained'.  Tlie  man  who  undertakes  to  carry  on  the  farm 
today  by  his  own  muscular  labor  alone  is  worth  about  ^  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day.  The  management  of  that  farm  involves  an  outlay  several  times 
that  amount.  You  can  not  employ  a  man  to  do  intellectual  work  for  you 
for  less  than  from  five  to  ten  or  twenty  dollars  a  day.  The  farmer  who  is 
to  be  worthy  of  his  calling,  who  is  to  make  his  farm  a  success,  must  use 
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intellect  such  that  he  can  command,  that  which  is  of  that  character,  and 
he  can  only  command  it  as  his  intellect  is  trained,  such  as  learning  the 
rudiments  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  that  he  can  only  learn  now  through 
such  as  has  been  shown  through  some  different  instrumentality,  some 
different  organization  from  any  that  we  have  yet  found.  If  we  shall 
have  in  every  township  in  the  state  an  agricultural  high  school,  in  which 
our  young  men  and  young  women  shall  be  taught  the  rudimentary  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture,  then  there  will  be  work  for  these  one  hundred  and 
fifty  graduates  of  the  agricultural  college  which  they  have  not  now. 
There  in  those  schools  is  where  we  want  them.  If  this  college  of  agri- 
culture never  sent  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  directly  back  to  the 
farm,  but  sent  them  all  to  be  teachers  of  these  township  schools,  it  would 
confer  an  inestimably  greater  benefit  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  state 
than  can  possibly  be  conferred  by  their  going  back  simply  to  become 
farmers. 

We  want  educated  farmers  and  we  must  have  them  through  some 
such  mechanism  as  this.  We  can  not  send  all  our  ten  thousand  men  to 
the  State .  University,  but  we  can  have  them  trained  by  students  of  that 
university  right  in  our  own  neighborhoods  and  trained  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  agriculture. 

Professor  Price  rightly  said  that  there  are  many  young  men  who 
will  not  become  students,  young  men  who  have  not  the  intellectuality — 
what  shall  I  call  it — bias,  cast,  grasp,  which  enables  ,them  to  take  hold 
of  books,  and  out  of  that  dig  the  knowledge  they  need,  and  yet  through 
other  instrumentalities,  and  especially  through  the  laboratory  method, 
which  has  become  the  method  of  modern  instruction,  can  be  made  to  see 
the  facts.  When  we  leam  to  combine  all  these  principles  and  especially 
when  the  farmers  at  their  homes,  through  the  development  of  these 
higher  schools  of  agriculture  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  make  a  class 
for  young  men  trained  in  the  university  to  go  there  and  spread  their 
training,  we  shall  have  such  an  advance  in  agriculture  as  never  ,has 
been  dreamed  of  in  our  state  before.     (Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper :  As  we  have  two  more  papers,  we  must 
proceed. 

The  next  on  the  prt^ram  is  an  address,  "Corn  Breeding  as  Carried  on 
by  a  Fanner,"  by  L.  H.  Goddard,  of  Washington  Court  House. 

CORN  BREEDING  AS  CARRIED  ON  BY  A  PARMER. 

Com  breeding  by  tbe  "ear-row"  method  as  a  practical  work  lor  a  practical 
farmer  was  first  suggested  to  me  something  over  a  year  ago  by  my  friend  Prof. 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  who  at  that  time  was  Dean  of  the  Department  of  AgrlculUure 
at  tbe  Ohio  State  University  and  with  whom  you  are  doubtless  oil  more  or  leas 
acquainted. 

While  a  number  of  years'  acquaintance  wltli  Prof.  Hunt,  both  as  a  friend  and 
a  business  man,  bad  given  me  a  large  amount  of  respect  for  him  as  a  practical 
agrlcultnrlBt,  I  must  confess  that  when  he  first  lucntloaed  this  subject,  to  me  I 
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felt  that,  for  once,  he  -was  getting  Just  a  little  bit  too  theoreUcal  to  suit  mj  c«m. 
It  was  not  until  a  later  date  when  I  saw  the  results  of  such  a  breeding  plot  which 
had  been  grown  on  the  UnlTersitr  farm,  that  my  Interest  In  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  aroused.    - 

A  limited  obserratlon  of  farming  operations  in  Ohio  Indicates  to  me  that 
my  opinions  at  that  time  on  this  sublect  are  fairly  representative  of  those 
of  many  of  Ohio's  t>est  fanners  today.  Granting,  tben,  that  this  statement  la 
true,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  work  of  stock  breeding.  I  feel  sure  there 
Is  not  a  farmer  In  this  room  today  who  does  not  tuUy  understand  and  practice 
the  principles  of  stock  breeding.  Indeed,  I  presume  there  are  very  few  reputable 
farmers  In  tbe  state  of  whom  this  statement  can  not  be  made. 

In  the  county  from  which  I  hall  the  poorest  of  renters  rftallze  the  necessity 
of  pure  bred  sires  for  all  grade  herds  and  aim  continually  to  Improve  their 
herds  by  this  method. 

Permit  me  to  state  to  you,  with  a  full  realization  of  what  I  am  saying,  that 
plant  breeding  Is  just  as  Important  a  line  of  work  on  the  farm  as  is  stock  breed- 
ing; that,  for  the  money  invested,  It  is  a  much  more  remunerative  one.  For  |G 
or  $10,  you  can  get  Just  as  good  a  start  In  plant  breeding,  more  especially  corn 
breeding,  as  you  can  In  cattle  breeding  with  |S,a00,  or  |10,000.  The  gross  in- 
come will  not  be  so  great  from  the  com  breeding  as  from  the  cattle  breeding, 
and  likewise  the  risk  will  not  be  so  great.  But  the  net  income,  with  the  greater 
majority  of  breeders  at  least,  will  be  greater  with  the  com  than  with  the  cattle. 
With  cattle  the  returns  are  very  alow,  while  with  com  they  are  very  quick. 

Upon  what  foundation  principle  is  the  pure  bred  live  stock  business  based? 
The  answer  to  this  must  be,  of  course,  heredity,  the  ability  of  an  Individual  to 
reproduce  itself  together  with  all  Its  good  and  bad  qualities.  The  very  same 
principle,  hereditary,  underlies  com  breeding— the  ability  of  an  Individual  stalk 
of  com  to  produce  Itself. 

Let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  Old  England,  the  early  bome  of  many  ol 
of  our  prominent  breeds  of  live  stock  and  team.  If  you  please,  how  these  breeds 
were  established.  1  doubt  not  there  are  many  live  stock  breeders  in  this  state 
today  who  have  no  ideas  regarding  establishing  a  pure  bred  herd  other  than 
those  associated  with  widely  advertised  sale  of  fancy  animals  with  fashionable 
pedigrees.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  state  to  this  audience  that  such  con- 
ditions did  not  exist  In  Hie  early  days.  The  pioneers  In  this  work  selected  an 
animal  here  and  an  animal  there  which,  in  tbelr  opinion,  had  exceptional  In- 
dividual merit.  These  animals  they  placed  In  their  breeding  herds  and  there 
observed  them  very  carefully,  especially  In  regard  to  their  ability  to  reproduce 
themselves.  It  Is.  of  course,  unnecessary  to  state  that  all  good  animals  do  not 
necessarily  produce  equally  good  animals.  In  these  herds  the  animal  which 
did  produce  well  were  retained  and  those  which  did  not  do  so  were  discarded. 
Finally,  after  years  of  selection  and  discarding,  the  type  which  our  pioneer 
breeder  had  In  mind  became  fixed  upon  his  herd  to  snch  an  extent  that  peo- 
ple buying  animals  from  him  could  be  assured  that  these  animals  would  pro- 
duce animals  similar  to  his.  Please  observe  closely  this  point,  for  it  Is  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  of  heredity  In  the  pure  bred  business  of  today- 
Were  It  not  for  this  a  pedigree  would  be  valueless. 

At  first  each  breeder  kept  a  private  record  of  the  work  done  in  hla  own 
herd,  but  at  a  later  date  those  who  were  aiming  at  the  same  type  of  animal 
united  In  forming  an  association  that  would  keep  the  records  of  all,  and  of  course 
make  them  of  more  value. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  pure  bred  live  stock  business  with  which  we 
are  all  so  familiar  today.  The  pure  bred  com  business  Is  making  ]uBt  snch  a 
start  right  now,  the  only  very  great  difference  being  that,  while  our  early  live 
stock  breeder  had  to  work  entirely  alone  and  unassisted,  the  com  breeder  of 
today  has  to  assist  him  at  every  step,  an  Agricultural  Department  npon  which  | 
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<ntr  national  gOTemment  Is  spending  annually,  In  addition  to  tba  approprlfttlons  ■ 
of  the  TarlouB  states,  over  (3,000,000. 

In  this  work  tbeBiperlment  Stations  can  only  adTlse  and  assist.  Theliodyot 
ttte  woric,  owing  to  Its  peculiar  nature,  must  be  done  on  the  farms  by  the  far- 
mers. Just  as  live  stock  breeding.  Farmers  must  select  stocks  of  corn  which  aa 
they  grow  show  exceptional  merit  and,  by  planting  seed  from  the  ears  which 
grew  on  these  ataike,  that  from  each  ear  In  a  row  by  itself,  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent each  lias  the  herlditary  ability  to  produce  Itself.  If  the  plot  of  ground  upon 
which  these  rows  are  grown  ts  uniform,  it  the  rows  each  have  the  same  number 
of  hills  and  each  bill  has  the  same  number  of  stalks  per  hill,  a  careful  study  of 
these  rows,  each  grown  from  a  different  ear,  ought  to  give  uu  some  idea  of  the 
hereditary  ability  of  each  of  the  ears  to  reproduce  itself  and  likewise  ought  to 
Indicate  to  us  which  ear  lias  the  herlditary  ability  to  produce  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  We  have  here  the  record  of  such  a  plot  grown 
upon  our  own  farm  this  season.  This  plot  was  located  In  the  midst  of  a  field 
of  the  same  variety  and  was  cultivated  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  results  given  in  pounds  of  ear  com  are  the  aver- 
age of  two  rows  each  planted  from  the  same  ear.but  in  different  parts  of  the  plot 
in  order  to  eliminate  as  much  as  posslbble  the  variation  in  productive  power  of 
the  soil 

Ear.  Lbs.  Ear.  Lbs. 

No.    1  produced 52^  No.  14  produced 62 

No.    2  produced 44H  No.  15  produced 62 

No.    3  produced 51  No.  10  produced 49 

No.    4  produced 494  No.  17  produced 66^ 

No.    6  produced 494  No.  18  produced 51 

No.    6  produced SO  No.  19  produced 6TM 

No.    T  produced 46  No.  20  produced 664 

No.    8  produced 544  No.  21  produced 604 

No.    9  produced 59  No.  22  produced 63 

No.  10  produced 44  No.  23  produced 564 

No.  11  produced 414  No.  24  produced 51 

No.  12  produced 62  No.  25  produced 654 

Ear  No.  13  produced  47  pounds.  Average  of  all,  62.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  plot  was  grown  were  made  Just  ss  fair  to  each  ear  as  was  possibU 
for  us  to  do.  The  soil  of  the  plot  was  apparently  uniform,  no  manure  being 
added  for  fear  It  could  not  he  evenly  distributed.  Seed  from  ear  No.  1  was 
taken  to  plant  rows  No.  I  and  26,  from  ear  No.  2  for  rows  2  and  27,  etc.,  nntil 
rows  No.  25  and  50  were  planted  from  ear  No.  26.  The  seed  ears  were  ae 
near  equally  good  as  It  was  possible  to  get  them.  Therefore  the  variation  you 
have  observed  In  this  table  must  be  due,  largely  at  least,  to  the  variation  in 
the  hereditary  ability  of  these  seed  ears. 

Now  as  to  the  records  of  this  work,  while  each  breeder,  of  cither  plants  or 
animals,  should  keep  a  private  record  the  plant  breeder  has  an  especial  advan- 
tage in  that  the  state.  Instead  of  a  record  association,  keeps  bis  public  records 
for  him.  While  this  may  not  always  be  true  It  Is  so  at  the  present  time  and  will 
remain  so  for  some  years  1  presume.  The  Ohio  Student  Union— the  child  of 
the  University  and  the  Experiment  Station— has  this  work  In  charge  for  Ohio 
breeders.  The  description  of  the  25  seed  ears  is  filed  July  1,  and  of  the  field 
plot  January  1,  following.  Blanks  are  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  Union. 
The  seed  ears  of  each  successive  breeding  plot  will  doubtless  be  selected  largely 
from  the  best  producing  rows  of  the  plot  of  the  preceding  year,  care  t>elng  taken 
to  record  from  which  row  each  ear  came,  so  that  the  line  of  anc^^  can  be 
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*traced  back  Just  as  surely  as  la  the  live  stock  pedigree.  On  tlie  basis  of  tbls 
record  pedigrees  will  be  issued  to  ftccompany  seed  which  Is  sold  Just  as  for 
live  stock. 

Corn  breeders  have  another  very  marked  advantage  over  live  stock  breeders 
.  In  that  the  field  of  operations  is  so  much  larger.  To  Illustrate:  While  a  breed 
or  type  of  cattle  or  hogs  that  Is  welt  adapted  to  southern  Ohio  Is  also  well 
adapted  to  northern  Ohio,  the  variety  of  com  that  does  best  in  southern  Ohio 
will  scarcely  mature  at  all  In  northeastern  Ohio.  Indeed,  each  county  should 
have  corn  breeders  developing  varieties  of  corn  that  are  especially  adapted  to 
that  county.  Its  Boil  and  Its  methods  of  tanning.  While  the  field  Is  so  large  It 
is,  at  present,  almost  unoccupied.  In  1903  there  were  but  G  recorded  plots  In 
Ohio.  This  number  bids  fair  to  be  much  augmented  in  1904,  yet  I  see  no  chance 
of  the  work  being  overdone.  Indeed  If  one  never  did  anything  but  grow  seed 
for  his  own  use  lie  would  be  welt  repaid  for  his  extra  labor. 

Counting  all  the  extra  time  put-on  our  own  plot  this  year— planting,  thin- 
ning, extra  bother  cutting,  busking,  etc— at  fl.OO  per  day,  the  plot  cost  us  be- 
tween M  and  fG.  Now  if  we  have  need  for  five  bushels  of  seed  next  spring, 
which  we  have,  we  should  have  paid  (1  per  bushel  for  the  extra  value  of  .this 
seed,  regardlees  of  any  seed  we  may  sell  our  neighbors.  It  surely  Is  worth  this 
much  to  us,  yes,  many  fold  more.  In  fact  I  can  not  help  but  think  the  time  Is 
right  on  us  when  intelligent  business  farmers  will  consider  from  |3  to  fS  per 
bushel  a  reasonable  price  for  seed  com  selected  from  a  field  which  has  been 
grown  from  welt  bred  seed.  Just  as  soon  as  It  has  been  proven  to  them  that 
such  seed  will  produce  as  much  as  Bve  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  tals  certainly  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  do,  they  wilt  see  that  the  seed  Is 
easily  worth  (5  per  bushel.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  query  to  me  why  far- 
mers. In  general,  would  so  freely  Invest  from  40c.  to  $1.50  per  acre  for  seed 
oats  and  from  90c.  to  $3.00  per  acre  tor  seed  wheat,  and  yet  begrudge  25c.  per 
acre  for  seed  com  tor  the  greatest  crop  of  all. 

The  only  explanation  that  has  ever  satisfied  me  in  the  least  is  either  that 
they  have  never  given  the  matter  any  thought  at  all  or  that  they  had  become 
convinced  that  com  was  corn,  that  none  was  any  better  than  any  other.  It  Is 
one  of  the  mlsBlons  of  the  com  breeders  to  educate  these  people.  Fellow  com 
breedere,  let  us  unite  in  teaching  Ohio  corn  growers  that,  while  they  can  and 
should  vastly  Increase  their  yields  of  com  by  Improved  metliods  of  cultivation, 
that  Indeed  puro  bred  stock  never  does  well  In  a  scrub  farmer's  hands, 
yet  that  all  this  Is  expensive,  frequently  unduly  so;  whereas  heredity  is  a 
silent  force  which  will  Increase  their  yields  at  no  expense  whatever  except  the 
extra  price  paid  for  the  seed. 

It  may  be  there  are  some  In  tbls  room  who  contemplate  taking  up  the  work 
of  corn  breeding  during  the  coming  summer,  and  II  such  Is  the  cose  a  few  sug- 
gestions may  not  be  out  of  order.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  advanced 
farmers  are  original  thinkers  who  do  not  follow  beaten  paths,  and  therefore 
we  wish  it  understood  that  whatever  we  have  said  or  shall  say  on  this  subject 
of  corn  breeedlng  Is  offered  merely  as  experience  or  suggestion  on  our  part  to 
be  weighed  most  carefully  before  used  by  the  Interested  hearer. 

We  would  urgo  first  to  be  very  careful  In  the  selection  of  a  variety  with 
which  to  start  breeding.  You  cannot  afford  to  spend  time  Improving  a  poor  vari- 
ety. Be  sure  by  actual  experience  that  you  have  a  very  good,  If  not  the  best, 
variety  tor  your  locality  that  tne  country  aborde.  By  this  means  you  may  save 
years  ol  time.  Bs  sure  to  get  a  variety  which  has  a  fixed  type,  such  a  one  that  a 
wagon  load  of  It  husked  In  the  field  will  show  a  uniform  character  of  ears.  It  la 
very  bard  to  find  such  a  variety  that  has  originated  from  a  cross  of  two  radically 
different  varieties.    Select  the  color  that  pleases  your  ey«.    This  la  more  Import 
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tant  tLan  rou  maj  think.  Tbe  vsetem  breeders  aro  verj'  emphatic  that  this 
should  be  one  pure  color,  either  white  or  yellow,  but  on  this  point  we  are  not 
qulio  BO  positive  as  are  they.  In  selecting  this  variety  do  not  lorget  that  It  may 
already  be  right  in  your  ne.ihl>orhood,  perhaps  on  ycur  farm.  Oo  not  select 
some  widely  advertised  variety  because  it  does  well  somewhere  else.  Remember 
that  every  (arm  Is  a  law  unto  Itself,  that  the  variety  which  does  well  on  some- 
Irady  else's  farm  will  not  necessarily  do  best  on  yours  and  in  your  locality.  Be 
very  sure  you  are  right  and  then  your  heart  will  be  in  the  work  when  yon  go 

After  having  selected  the  variety  and  having  established  it  on  your  own 
farm  you  are  then  ready  to  select  the  26  ears.  Herd  yuu  will  have  abundant  op- 
portunity to  exercise  again  your  ability  as  a  professional!  farmer.  In  doing  it 
do  not  lose  slgtit  of  the  goal  toward  which  you  ar  aiming.  For  want  of  a  l)ett«r 
goal  I  would  suggest  "tbe  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  merchantable  abelled 
com  per  acre."  Make  all  tbe  use  of  the  com  score  cards  you  can,  but  do  not  for- 
get your  main  object.  Do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  fancy  points.  It  may 
be,  In  fact  Dr.  Hopkins  suggeetB,  that  a  well  capped  tip  may  be  a  positive  injury. 
It  may  bo  that  a  tapering  ear  will  produce  more  corn  per  acre  than  a  cylind- 
rical one.  Do  not  be  carried  away  with  the  per  cent,  of  grain  per  ear  of  com.  It 
Is  pounds  per  acre  you  wish.  Remember  finally  that  the  score  cards  are,  like 
all  Judgments,  subject  &>  correction.  Indeed  are  creatures  of  growth,  that  it  is 
your  mission  as  a  breeder  to  assist  In  revising  them,  that  on  the  basis  of  your 
recorded  work  they  must  surely  be  revised  as  the  years  go  by. 

in  our  own  experience  the  plot  can  best  be  grown  in  tbe  midst  of  a  large 
field  of  the  same  variety.  Even  in  this  case  it  would  be  well  to  have  not  ieea 
than  20  rods  of  corn  Intervene  between  the  plot  and  any  other  field  of  com. 
While  an  Isolated  plot  would  be  better  If  It  were  practical,  the  average  small 
farmer  in  Ohio  can  not  have  such  because  of  the  mixing  with  other  varieties. 

You  have  doubtless  observed  that  thus  far  In  this  discussion  reference  has 
been  made  only  to  controlling  the  female  element  of  tbe  com  plant,  the  silk.  You 
can  readily  see  what  a  fine  field  of  work  opens  up  for  the  breeder  who  cares 
to  go  still  further.  I  may  say  that  It  is  our  present  expectation  to  undertake 
Gome  of  this  work  the  coming  season.  We  expect  to  plant  sevei-al  rows  each 
from  a  different  ear  from  which  the  tassels  will  all  be  carefully  pulled  as  soon 
as  they  stnrt  to  shoot,  'men  we  shall  plant  two  rows  clear  around  :lie  plot  from 
etltt  a  different  ear  upon  which  we  shall  let  the  tassels  grow.  Thus  you  see 
we  •■  all  have  the  Internal  rows  as  dams  and  the  external  rows  as  sires. 

Finally,  I  may  say.  In  making  all  these  selections  be  original,  do  original 
thinking,  remember  that  this  is  a  vast  field  full  of  wonderful  poBBibllltles  and 
that  he  who  uses  bis  brain  the  most  In  working  It  will  be  the  most  successful. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  keeping  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  western 
com  breeders  are  no  doubt  wondering  why  I  have  not  bad  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  protein  content  of  tbe  com  and  breeding  to  raise  this  content.  You 
are  all  of  you  doubtless  familiar  with  the  statement  that  ordinary  com  Is  too 
carbonaceous— too  much  Inclined  to  produce  fat  rather  than  growth  on  most 
farm  animals,  that  In  order  to  get  best  results  In  feeding  operations  It  is 
usually  desirable  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  high  protein  food,  such  as  bran 
or  oil  meal,  to  the  ration  and  that  this  high  protein  food  Is  usually  much  more 
expensive  than  the  corn.  Now  If  by  breeding  methods  we  may  succeed  In  rais- 
ing tbe  protein  content  of  com  so  that  it  may  eventually  become  a  perfect 
ration  for  growing  animals  without  the  addition  of  the  more  expensive  protein 
foods  It  would  seem  that  we  would  have  a  condition  almost  ideal.  Just  such  a 
condition  as  this  Is  being  wrought  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Cyril  O.  Hopkins  and  the  work  Is  proceeding  at  a  tnost  won- 
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deiful  pac«.  Startlns  wlUi  corn  iriUi  an  STerage  protein  coatant  of  about  11 
per  cent,  tliey  have  hy  tbose  br«edlng  metfaods  In  little  Dtore  than  halt  a  decade 
produced  com  which  had  aa  high  as  16  per  cent,  and  aa  low  aa  6.6  per  cent 
protein.  In  other  vords  they  have  increased  the  protein  content  ot  com  almost 
BO  per  cent,  1.  e.,  they  have  grown  alngle  ears  of  com  fully  aa  good  as  oata  for 
feed,  and  made  this  marvelous  change  in  only  alz  yeara.  Breeders  all  over 
Illinois  are  fast  following  suit  and  surely  we  may  expect  some  practical  field 
results  In  a  very  short  time. 

Thia  theory,  substantiated  by  facts  as  we  find  K,  is  surely  beautiful  enouith 
to  enthuse  any  but  the  most  cold  blooded,  and  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that 
I  succumbed  to  it  Last  year  the  Ohio  Station  made  chemical  analysis  for  me 
of  47  different  ears  of  com  from  whicb  I  selected  the  2S  ears  to  be  used  In  our 
own  breeding  plot,  and  the  plot  was  arranged  on  the  high  protein  plot  plan. 

One  day  laat  summer,  while  mowing  down  a  crop  of  clover  to  be  left  on  the 
grouna  to  enrich  the  soli — we  have  a  very  badly  worn  farm  which  we  are  trying 
to  build  up  as  fast  as  we  can — It  occurred  to  me  to  wander  where  this  extra 
protein  which  I  was  trying  to  breed  Into  our  com  came  from,  to  wonder  It  the 
high  protein  com  Idea  was  not  diametrically  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Iroprov- 
ment  of  the  farm.  We  know  that  all  plants  secure  their  starch  from  the  air, 
whereas  the  legumes  only — clovers,  soy  beans,  etc — secure  their  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  We  also  know  that  com  seems  to  be  the  preeminent  starch  plant  of 
this  portion  of  the  world  to^ay.  Why  then  shall  we  try  to  pervert  nature  by 
attempting  to  grow  protein  In  our  com  Instead  of  the  legumes?  On  the  rich 
western  plains  It  may  be  all  good  and  well  to  disregard  this  point,  but  on  our 
worn  Ohio  farms  Is  not  the  extra  drain  from  our  fields  of  30  to  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  a  matter  that  should  receive  our  careful  consideration,  eepeclally  when 
we  remember  that  we  may  grow  this  nitrogen  or  protein  In  other  plants  that  will 
actually  build  up  instead  of  run  down  the  soil?  Why  on  the  contrary  shall  we 
not  reduce  the  protein  content  of  the  com?  Dr.  Hopkins  has  shown  us  how 
to  do  this  also,  you  will  remember.  To  go  a  step  further,  allow  me  to  ask  If  on  a 
worn  farm  would  It  not  be  natural  to  expect  that  a  variety  of  com  which  was 
low  In  protein  would  actually  produce  more  bushels  of  com  per  acre  than  one 
which  required  more  ot  that  element?  In  other  words,  of  two  varieties  of  com 
of  which  40  bushels  of  one  required  from  the  soil  the  some  amount  ot  nitrogen 
as  60  bushels  ot  the  other,  might  we  sot  expect  better  yields  from  the  latter 
variety  on  worn  soils  than  from  the  former?  In  our  own  breeding  plot  such 
was  the  case  almost  without  exception.  Our  high  protein  ears  were  Nos.  10, 
11,  12,  13.  14,  15  and  16.  These  ears  and  these  only  bad  more  than  II  per 
cent,  protein.  You  will  observe  by  reference  to  the  table  that  not  one  of  these 
went  above  the  average  In  yield,  while  a  number  of  them  were  far  below  it 
This  one  test  does  not  prove  anything,  but  let  me  ask  you,  fellow  com  breeders, 
Is  not  this  thought  worthy  ot  further  testing! 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Student  Dnlon  through  the.klndness 
of  its  foster  parent,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  stands  ready  to  assist  us 
by  making  chemical  analysis  of  the  seed  ears  for  a  limited  number  of  breeding 
plots.    I  leave  the  question  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis:  Had  these  ears  of  com  not  been  formerly  bred  up? 

Mr.  Goddard :  Well,  it  was  a  well-bred  variety  of  com,  had  been  bred 
for  a  great  many  years,  had  been  selected  carefully,  but  had'not  been  bred 
up  by  the  ear-row  method. 

Question:  What  variety? 

Mr.  Goddard :  I  would  rather  not  give  it ;  I  am  not  advertising  it. 
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A  member :  Just  corn  ? 

Mr.  Goddard :  Just  corn.  I  will  say  this  about  it,  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  bred  varieties  in  the  United  ^States  today,  but-  • 

Question:  How  are  we  going  to  get  it  if  you  don't  tell  us  the  name? 

Mr.  Ellis :  It  is  grown  in  Fayette  County. 

Mr.  Goddard:  It  is  Reed's  Yellow  Dent,  a  corn  that  has  stood  first 
in  Illinois  for  many  .years. 

Question :  Were  these  well  selected  stodc,  or  were  they  selected  to 
show  variation,  one  selected  for  its  low  vitality  and  one  for  the  high  ? 

Mr.  Goddard :  No,  just  as  good  an  ear  as  we  could  possibly  get;  Mr. 
Reed  ,fumished  part  of  them  himself. 

Question :  You  saw  no  difference  in  the  number  of  barren  stalks  in 
the  number  of  different  rows? 

Mr.  Goddard:  I  haven't  figures  to  present  that  question;  I  didn't 
notice. 

Question :  There  were  some  ? 

Mr.  Goddard :  Yes,  there  were  some. 

Question:  Was  that  seed  directly  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Goddard :  Part  of  it  was  grown  on  our  own  farm  and  part  in 
Illinois. 

Question :  Were  the  grains  on  the  different  ears  all  of , the  same  weight  ? 

Mr.  Goddard :  The  ears  differed  in  weight.  I  will  say  there  seems  to 
be  no  relation  between  the  per  cent,  of  grain  in  this  particular  plot  and 
the  yield  per  row.    The  ears  varied  of  course  in  size. 

Question :  Do  you  presume  it  would  pay  the  ordinary,  average  farmer 
to  cut  the  tassels  off  of  the  com  for  the  purpose  of  saving  that  for  seed 
for  his  own  use  ?  ' 

Mr.  Goddard :  There  seems  to  be  some  theory  in  justification  of  that 
and  I  will  say  that  Doctor  H(^kins,  in  a  recent  editorial  written  on  the 
basis  of  a  communication  from  him,  in  the  Breeders  Gasette,  stated  that 
the  alternate  rows  had  been  de-tasseled,  and  if  it  were  only  taken  from  the 
de-tasseled  rows  an  absolute  guarantee  then  could  be  given  that  they 
were  not  in-bred,  ■  But  I  would  prefer  that  some  of  the  scientists  present 
would  answer  your  question. 

President  Houskeeper:  We  only  have  fifteen  minutes  yet.  Shall 
we  take  up  Doctor  W.  I.  Chamberlain's  paper  on  "Money  in  Apples"  ? 

A  voice :  Have  it  now  I 

MONBY  IN  APPLES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

Since  I  tMgan  to  aprar.  to  cultlTste  and  to  mulcb,  the  orchard,  there  has 
been  moner  In  apples  for  me.    I  will  give  you  th<d  figures: 

In  1897,  before  I  began  to  cultivate  and  spray,  the  groaa  receipts  Irom  mf 
ten-acre  orchard  were  one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  the  net  receipts 
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sixty  dollars;  tbe  next  year  the  gross  receipts  were  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  and  the  ntt  receipts  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Then  I  began 
to  cultivate,  to  plow  an4  cultivate,  and  to  mulch,  and  the  next  year,  1899,  the 
gross  receipts  were  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  the  net  receipts 
were  Ave  hundred  &nJ  fifteen  dollars.  The  next  year,  1900,  T  continued  the 
spraying,  the  cultivation  and  the  mulching,  and  the  receipts  were  nine  hundred 
and  Blxty-two  dollars  gross  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  net.  In  ISOl, 
the  gross  receipts  were  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  the  net  receipts 
fifteen  hundred  dolUars;  In  1S02,  the  gross  receipts  were  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  dollars  and  the  net  receipts  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  In  1903, 
the  gross  receipts  were  twenty-seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  the 
net  receipts  eighteen  hundred  and  eight  dollars.  This  was  on  ten  acres,  one  half 
of  the  trees  bearing  and  the  other  half  barren,  so  that  the  net  income  from 
the  ten  acres,  or  four  hundred  bearing  trees,  on  my  farm  is  greater  tlian  on  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  put  together.  By  net  I  mean 
above  the  cost  of  packages  and  picking,  not  including  previous  cultivation  and 
spraying. 

That  the  Income  from  the  ten  acres  Is  greater  than  from  the  other  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  is  scarcely  a  fair  statement,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
the  rest  of  the  farm  is  quite  largely  subsidiary  to  this  orchard  part,  in  the 
way  of  manure. 

So,  then,  I  assume  that  for  one  who  has  the  proper  location,  the  proper 
taste,  and  who  will  attend  t»  the  businese,  there  la  money  In  apples. 

As  to  the  question  of  location,  I  find  that  the  one  essential  is  what  we  call 
frost  drainage.  It  may  come  either  from  elevation  or  from  nearby  water.  In 
certain  peninsulas  In  Michigan  and  In  the  belt  along  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  they  have  water  protection,  but  if  you  will  take  a  census  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  commercial  orchardists  In  Ohio,  you  will  find  that  all  of 
them  have  frost  drainage  of  one  kind  or  the  other,  or  both.  Mr.  Cox's  orchard, 
in  Lawrence  County,  is  on  the  hills  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  Ohio  Kiver  and  has  the  very  best  possible  frost  drainage,  the  frost  following 
the  lower  elevations.  Mr.  Vei^n's  orchard.  In  Delaware  County,  a  most  euccessful 
one,  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  nearby  Olentangy  valley  and  he  gets  the  frost 
drainage,  the  frost  going  Into  the  valley.  Mr.  William  Miller's  orchard,  In 
Ottawa  County,  baa  the  lake  protection  against  frost,  and  it  has  very  little  if  any 
elevation,  as  T  underatand,  from  the  lake.  Mr.  Farnaworth's  orchard,  in 
Lucas  County,  has  an  elevation  of  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the  rather  large  river, 
and  he  has  the  water  protection  and  the  elevation  also.  My  own  orchard,  in 
Summit  County,  Is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  Tinkers  creek;  and  then  on  my 
own  farm  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  Is  lower  ground,  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  lower. 

One  year  the  frost  cut  everything  below  a  certain  level  In  my  orchard, 
everything — cut  the  young  leaves  on  the  trees,  cut  the  young  apples  on  that 
part  of  the  orchard.  That  brought  on  the  successive  alternate  bearing  of  the 
orchard.  Those  that  were  killed  that  year  bore  the  next  year;  those  that 
were  not  killed  bora  that  year;  formed  on  attematlon,  so  that  the  apples  now 
come  every  year  on  one  or  the  other  half  of  the  orchard. 

The  location,  then,  is  moat  important  of  all.  Tou  must  have  frost  drain- 
age, either  by  a  large  body  of  water  near  by  or  by  elevation.  The  soil  must  bs 
drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially.  1  could  give  some  very  striking  facts 
on  this  If  I  had  the  time. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  best  preparation  that  I  know  of  Is 
a  clover  turf.  Fall  plowing  Is  the  best.  1  prefer  that  the  soil  should  be  rich 
enough  to  produce,  perhaps,  not  a  maximum  crop,  but  a  good  crop  of  c 
wheat,  or  potatoes,  before  the  work  in  the  orchard  la  begun.    The  ti 
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be  alwolutely  healthy,  and  If  possible  these  should  be  from  a  nearby  nursery. 
1  am  fortunate  enough  to  baTe  a  nursery  vlthin  a  tew  miles,  and  lbs  trees 
never  know  they  are  out  of  the  ground  from  the  time  they  are  taken  out  until 
they  are  put  In  again. 

As  to  the  varieties:  Only  two  early  varieties  pay  for  me,  the  Astrachan  and 
the  Maiden's  Blush,  the  Maiden's  Blu^  being  a  fall  variety.  Neither  at  them 
can  profltably  be  barreled,  and  especially  unless  you  have  a  nearby  market,  so 
that  you  can  take  tbem  on  spring  wagons.  It  is  not  wise  to  use  the  fall  or  sum- 
mer varieties.  Of  the  winter  varieties,  the  Baldwin,  in  my  section  of  the  stale, 
is,  par  excellence,  the  apple.  I  get  more  money  from  one  Baldwin  tree  on  the 
par  excellence,  the  apple.  T  get  more  money  from  one  Baldwin  tree  on  the 
average  than  I  do  from  three  trees  of  any  other  variety.  Next  In  order  come 
the  Spy  and  the  Russet. 

Shall  we  plant  In  the  fall  or  the  spring?  I  rather  prefer  tall  planting. 
The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  tilled  before  planting,  so  a«  to  have  it  very, 
very  fine.  In  digging  the  hole  for  the  tree  you  will  throw  out  cloddy  matter, 
and  in  filling  In  around  the  roots  you  had  best  use  the  very  fine  earth  from 
the  surface,  and  sprinkle  it  all  about  the  roots. 

As  to  the  laying  out  of  th<>  orchard:  I  set,  the  first  thing  I  do,  a  row  of 
tall  stakes,  six  feet  high,  two  rods  apart,  all  around  the  orchard.  These  stakes 
are  planed  or  white  on  one  side  eo  that  they  can  be  seen.  We  will  suppose  It 
Is  a  ten-acre  orchard.  I  begin  at  this  corner,  say  the  b.  e.,  and  with  a  tape 
line  measure  Just  one  rod  and  set  a  stake,  then  two  rode,  two  rods,  and  so 
.  forth,  coming  out  one  rod  from  the  end.  Then  at  that  comer  I  measure  across 
there  one  rod  from  the  comer,  then  two  rods,  two  rods,  two  rods,  and  so  forth 
ending  up  one  rod  from  the  comer;  then  begin  at  this  e.  e.  corner  again  and 
measure  westward  one  rod,  then  two,  two,  two,  two,  and  so  on  across;  then 
begin  at  this  s.  w.  corner  and  come  across  on  this  (west)  side,  one  rod  first, 
and  then  two,  two,  two,  and  so  on.  Then  I  stand  at  the  first  stake,  we  will 
say  at  the  southesst  comer,  and  sight  across  to  the  first  stake  at  the  south- 
west comer,  and  have  two  men  with  stakes  about  six  rods  from  each,  set  those 
two  stakes  in  exact  line,  then  go  on  to  the  next  and  so  on;  then  begin  at  that 
n.  w.  comer  and  sight  across  and  have  two  men,  one  six  rods  from  that  (north) 
side  and  six  rods  from  this  (south)  side  and  set  stakes;  and  when  you  get  through, 
at  any  point  in  that  orchard  you  can  stand  and  sight  to  two  stakes  on  each 
side,  or  to  one  stoke  to  the  right  and  three  stokes  to  the  left,  as  you  will  see, 
also  to  two  stokes  forward  and  two  stakes  back.  Then  with  a  rake  handle 
high  enough  I  sight  forward,  sideways,  backward  and  to  the  left  and  set  a 
litle  stake  Just  exactly  where  the  bottom  of  that  rake  handle  sits.  That  little 
stake  is  at  the  center  of  the  future  bole  for  the  tre&  Then  I  corns  with  a  board 
six  Inches  wide,  six  feet  long,  with  o  two-inch  hole  bored  In  the  middle  at  each 
end,  and  in  the  middle  ot  the  middle,  the  middle  of  It  being  cut  from  the  edge 
to  the  hole  like  a  horseshoe  curve.  I  put  that  horseshoe  curve  over  the  little 
stake,  which  stands  exactly  where  the  tree  Is  to  be,  letting  It  go  crosswise  of 
the  way  I  am  going  to  set  the  trees.  Pull  that  stalte  and  put  It  In  the  liole  at 
one  end:  toke  another  stoke  from  the  market  basket  and  put  It  In  the  hole  at 
the  other  end;  then  lift  the  boord  with  the  two  boles  ond  the  horseshoe  aurve 
In  it,  dig  the  bole  and  go  on  to  the  next,  leaving  those  stakeft  all  over  the  field 
until  you' are  ready  to  set  the  trees.  When  you  set  the  tree  bring  that  same 
board  along  and  put  It  the  same  way  over  the  two  end  holes;  put  the  tree  Into 
the  horseshoe  curve  and  fill  around  the  tree  rigbt  up  Into  the  curve  and  you  hove 
the  tree  Just  exactly  where  It  wonts  to  be.  And  this  Is  the  only  way  to  set 
an  orchard  so  that  it  will  row  In  ten  directions  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  It 
is  absolutely  correct  It  you  have  done  your  sighting  accurately,  but  you  i 
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not  do  your  Blghtfng  wltli  one  eye — 70U  must  sight  with  both  eyes.  As  I  hold 
this  paper  and  sight  with  my  right  It  comas  exactly  at  the  middle  of  that 
door,  but  If  I  Bight  with  my  left  eye  it  comes  away  over  towards  the  right  of 
the  door.  God  gave  us  two  eyes  so  that  we  might  look  at  both  Bides  of  a  thing 
and  get  the  exact  point.  I  dlBcovered,  the  first  time  I  set  trees,  that  I  was 
getting  away  oft  by  sighting  with  only  one  eye,  and  I  call  attention  to  It  bare 
so  that  you  need  not  go  over  it  again. 

The  hole  ahould  be  dug  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  cl^— not  much  be- 
low. On  tlle-dralned  ground  It  does  not  harm  if  you  dig  considerably  below,  be- 
cause the  water  will  get  away,  but  if  the  ground  Is  not  tileC — well,  do  not  set 
an  orchard,  but  If  you  do,  do  not  dig  below  the  clay  hard  pan  or  you  will  get 
a  mud  bole  and  kill  your  tree. 

I  prune  the  roots  carefully  for  bruised  Bpots  before  setting  the  tree.  I 
slant  a  tree  slightly — well,  copfildierably — towards  the  aouthwost,  for  two 
reasons:  Pirst,  because  the  prevailing  winds  are  Irom  the  southwest  and  In 
three  or  four  years  it  will  straighten  the  tree  up  plumb,  whereas  If  yoa  set  it 
plumb  the  prevailing  winds  will  top  It  over,  and  I  would  latber  have  a  tree 
lean  a  little  the  first  five  years  than  the  next  forty-flve  yean.  I  always  slant 
a  little  toward  the  west.  Some  neighbors  came  out  to  my  bouse  this  spring,  to 
the  Farmers'  Club,  and  they  drove  right  by  the  ttairt«en-acre  orchard  and  they 
said:  "Mr.  Chamberlain,  your  trees  all  lean  toward  town,"  and  I  said:  "I  oet 
them  BO  on  purpose,"  and  explained  the  reason.  In  one  year  they  have  grown 
nearly  vertical.  The  second  reason  for  leaning  the  trees  txt  the  southwest  at 
setting  is  to  protect  the  trunks  against  sun-scald  by  the  hot  2  p.  m.  sun  until  the 
top  grows  and  spreads  and  protects  It. 

In  setting  the  trees,  of  course,  you  want  to  use  the  greateet  care.  Thor- 
oughly work  the  earth  all  in  around  the  roots.  Put-  the  roots  out  fan-ahaped 
from  the  center — like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel — very  carefuUy,  and  work  the 
very  fine  earth  all  around  the  roots,  carefully  churning  the  tree  up  and  down 
so  that  there  will  be  no  vacant  or  empty  holee.  I  mound  up  a  little  around 
the  tree  In  the  tall  and  put  a  wire  screen  around  each  tree  to  protect  tt  against 
vermin  In  the  winter.  I  cultivate  for  five  years.  If  poseibl^  with  hoed  crops 
and  supply  the  needed  manure  to  keep  the  ground  rich,  and  then  use  clover 
and  mulch  three  or  four  years  and  then  plow  again.  The  mulching  I  consider 
a  very  great  advantage,  but  I  do  not  think  that  with  the  ordinary  crchardlsts 
it  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  flret  five  years'  cultivation  or  of  an 
occasional  cultivation  afterwards. 

As  to  pruning:  Never  prune  to  a  crotcb,  nor  to  a  triple  crotch;  prune  to 
a  leader,  with  smaller  laterals  out  in  different  directions.  If  you  pmne  to  a 
crotcb  It  will  split  down.  I  had  a  half  dozen  trees  split  down  this  year.  When 
they  come  to  heavy  bearing  If  you  have  a  crotch  or  a  trlpla  crotch  they  will 
split  down.  You  should  have  a  leader  and  a  number  of  smaller  laterals.  The 
pruning  should  be  almost  every  year,  and  the  trees  should  be  headed  at  the 
very  first  and  nearly  all  extra  Umbe  cut  off.  Do  not  cut  oH  too  many  for  the 
first  year.  The  leaves  are  the  breathing  part  of  the  tree  and  if  you  cut  too 
close  I  do  not  think  the  tree  grows  so  much  the  first  year. 

As  soon  aa  the  bark  begins  to  peel  up  rough,  when  the  tree  Is  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  I  would  scrape  oft  this  rough  bark  with  an  old  hoe.  and  probably 
whitewash,  unless  you  aprayed  very  thoroughly  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
the  trunk  as  well  as  the  limbs  and  leaves  of  the  tree. 

Dnrlng  the  growtb  of  the  young  orchard  spray  at  least  once  each  year  with 
tbe  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  when  the  orchard  Is  grown  we  spray  tbree  or 
four  times  each  year,  first  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  before  the  buds  start 
out,  second  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenic  In  some  form  atUr  tbe 
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bloMoma  have  fallen,  not  before  the  bloBBOm  falls;  that  Is  not  bo  good  for  the 
Bpraring  and  It  is  worse  for  the  bees;  It  ia  apit  to  kill  beee.  Spray  four  times, 
the  third  time  about  fifteen  days  after  the  second,  and  the  fourth  time  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  alter  the  third,  using  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Disparinu 
as  an  arsenlts.  Dlsparlne  is  an  arsenate  of  lead.  It  sticks  bstter  than  the 
ordinary  Paris  green.  I  will  not  further  describe  the  spraying,  for  every 
orchardlst  understands  it. 

I  mulcb  now  my  whole  orchard  carefully  with  straw  or  with  some  crop 
that  grows  in  the  orchard  In  the  cnltlTation;  taking  nothing  from  the  orchard 
now  and  putting  a  great  deal  more  on  it  than  I  take  from  It.  f  shipped  nearly 
five  thousand  bushels  of  apples  this  year,  and  you  will  see  that  although  the 
apples  are  something  like  ninety  per  cent,  water,  yet  something  must  be  sup- 
plied to  take  the  place  of  the  fertility  that  la  removed  by  the  sale  of  so  many 
apples,  to  say  nothing  of  the  growth  of  the  trees;  and  I  manure  and  mulcb 
pretty  carefully.  For  four  or  five  years  now  I  have  been  plowing  onca  each 
year,  growing  very  lltUe  In  the  way  of  crepe,  excapt  cow  peaa  or  Hungarian 
grass,  or  something  like  that,  and  using  mulch  and  bringing  in  large  guantltiee 
of  clean  straw  and  straney  manure  for  the  molcti.  There  Is  this  advantage  in 
mulching  with  clean  straw— that  when  any  apples  fall  upon  the  straw  they  are 
not  bruised  and  are  not  dirty  and  can  be  sold  as  "drops."  My  drops  this  year 
sold  at  thirty-two  cents  a  bushel  of  fifty  pounds  in  carloadft—in  bulk;  and  the 
picked  apples  sold  at  fifty-two  cents  a  bushel  in  bulk— by  the  carload.  I  bad 
nearly  ten  carloads  of  apples.  In  picking  I  use  a  dozdn  or  more  ladders  and 
Btepladders,  the  stepladders  being  from  six  to  to  nine  feet  high  and  the  otber 
ladders  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  tength.  The  other  ladders  are  pointed— 
tbey  come  to  a  point  at  the  top.  The  bottoms  of  the  side  railings  are  V-shaped 
so  aa  to  stab  Into  the  ground  readily  and  prevent  slipping;  the  pointed  top  Is  to 
thrust  up  among  the  limbs.  If  the  two  side  bars  of  the  ladder  are  separate  they 
will  catch  on  the  limbs  as  you  push  the  ladders  up,  but  being  pointed  they 
will  run  up  anywhere  and  they  will  stand  in  the  crotch  o2  a  limb,  and  the 
more  nearly  vertically  you  stand  the  ladder,  of  course,  the  less  pressure  there 
is,  and  by  standing  it  very  straight  you  can  put  that  point  In  the  crotch  of  a 
limb  and  pick  from  the  very  outside  of  the  tree. 

The  apples  are  almost  all  picked  from  the  ladder.  T  dislike  very  much  to 
have  pickers  stand  on  the  limbs,  especially  with  coarse  leather  shoes.  If  they 
must  go  into  the  trees,  I  want  rubtmrs  of  some  kind  to  prevent  the  bruising 
of  the  limtm,  for  this  causes  disease. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  height  at  which  my  trees  are  headed.  I  head 
them  at  nearly  six  feet  high— five  and  six  feet  The  objection  of  some  Is  that 
you  have  to  pick  all  of  the  apples  from  ladders;  but  you  do  not.  The  treee 
"umbrella"  down— as  I  may  express  it— and  at  picking  time,  although  the 
limbs  start  six  feet  from  the  ground  at  the  trunk,  all  of  tb&  limbs  bend  down 
and  touch  the  ground  and  we  can  pick  from  the  ground  nearly  one-halt  of  the 
total,  even  on  those  large  trees,  and  with  tbe  low  stepladder  we  can  pick  fully 
one-half.  That  is  the  way  the  picking  begins,  pick  from  the  bottom  upmardB, 
BO  that  there  Is  no  falling  off  and  knocking  off  of  tbe  othei  apples;  as  far  as 
possible  pick  from  the  ladders  and  stepladders  and  not  from  tbe  inside  of 
the  tree,  for  fear  of  bruising. 

I  Instruct  my  men  never  to  drop  an  apple  Into  tbe  baskat;  lay  it  down  aa 
you  would  an  egg;  tbe  least  bruising  Injures  the  storage  power,  the  keeping 
capacity  of  the  apple  in  cold  Btorage,  and  makes  a  dead  spot  in  the  use  of  the 
apple.  Professor  Lazenby  gave  some  interesting  average  figures  with  reeard 
to  the  waste  of  apules,  and  that  average  varied  greatly,  largtly  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  bruising  as  between  tbe  carefully  picked  apples  and  the  appIeB 
bought  on  the  market  here  and  there.    Handle  like  eggs.  (    (^(-^n\o 
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We  have  eereii  hundred  busbeU  bcxea,  in  vhlch  we  store  a  whole  carload 
before  we  begin  to  ship.  We  have  a  thousand  market  bukete,  which  cost 
twent7-flTe  cents  a  dozen,  and  with  all  ot  that  storage  we  can  store  nearly  two 
carloads  and  put  right  Into  the  large  bam  and  sort  In  very  wet  mornings  or 
on  wet  days,  ready  for  earring  or  barreling  as  the  case  may  be. 

Our  sorting  tables  ar«  about  fourteen  feet  long,  and  thlrty-slz  Inches  wide, 
and  have  a  ledge  running  all  around,  about  four  Inches  high.  We  put  on  about 
six  bushels,  thin  all  over  the  sorting  table,  and.  work  back  the  culls  and  Im- 
perfect apples  that  we  are  not  sorting  to  firsts  and  to  seconds,  and  we  put 
all  the  rest  in  the  basket  Perhaps  one  per  cent  will  be  culls  If  the  apples 
are  properly  pJcked  and  properly  grown. 

When  we  are  done,  with  a  wire  shovel,  covered  with  cloths  at  the  edgos, 
we  shovel  up  the  culls  for  elder,  handling  them  with  the  care  even  that  we 
do  the  other  apples. 

In  barreling  we  select  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  shippers.  As  a 
rule  they  say  "select  a  little  higher  color  for  the  facing,"  and  so  we  run  over 
the  table  and  take  about  average  size,  but  a  little  higher  color,  if  any,  than 
the  average.  That  Is  their  dishonesty.  If  It  Is  such,  not  mine.  The  apples 
are  sold  before  they  are  picked,  before  they  are  barreled  at  all,  but  the  ship- 
pers Insist  upon  this,  that,  whereas  there  shall  be  no  poor  apples  put  In  the 
barrel,  the  color  shall  be  a  little  higher  at  the  opening  end.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  after  the  heads  are  nailed  and  the  top  is  cleated,  we  face  down  with 
two  layers  of  apples,  stem  down,  and  of  a  little  better  color,  as  I  have  said; 
then  we  pour  on  about  a  half  bushel  more  and  shake  down  very  carefullr.  We 
use  tbe  market  baskets  of  ordinary  shape,  market  baskets  costing  two  cents 
apiece,  in  sorting  the  apples  and  In  barreling.  The  market  baskets  will  go 
dear  down  Into  tbe  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  do  away  with  any  bruising.  And, 
by  the  way,  our  tables  are  padded  and  covered  with  carpet,  eo  that  In  pourii^ 
upon  tbe  table  there  will  be  no  bruieing;  they  tall  gently  upon  a  padded  and 
carpeted  surface. 

In  pouring  into  the  barrels  with  the  baskets  we  put  the  basket  clear  below 
and  empty  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  bruising.  For 
every  basketful  we  pnit  In  we  Jostle  tbe  barrel  very  thoroughly,  so  that  all 
ot  the  apples  shall  be  packed  In  together  and  assume  the  best  form  possible 
to  occupy  the  least  space  possible.  Shake  each  basket  until  the  barrel  Is 
full;  then  fill  up  about  an  inch  above  tbe  chime — the  top  of  the  chime — and 
then  press.  We  have  two  presses.  One  you  swing  an  Iron  bill  right  over  and 
work  the  head  in  and  get  the  hoops  down,  and  the  other  works  with  a  screw. 
The  flrst  I  mentioned  Is  a  little  the  quickest  and  the  one  with  the  screw  Is  a 
little  tbe  most  satisfactory.  It  holds  itself  right  where  you  want  It  and  It 
brings  tbe  pressure  a  little  more  uniformly.  I  like  the  screw  press  a  little 
better  than  the  other,  although  my  foreman — who  is  a  very  rapid  man — almost 
always  uses  tbe  other  press  because  be  can  put  up  more  barrels  with  It 

Then  drive  the  hoops  down  and  nail  the  head  and  mark  the  bottom  end— 
the  end  to  be  opened— with  your  own  name,  I  mark  mine  "W.  I.  Chamberlain, 
Hudson.  Ohio,  Winter  Apples,"  for  example,  and  then  I  hav»  stencils  for  all  of 
the  different  varieties,  mainly  Baldwin,  and  then  I  put  an  "A"  and  a  "B,"  If  I 
am  sorting  for  firsts  and  seconds,  othernlse  put  the  "A"  on  If  all  are  graaed 
as  firsts. 

I  have  given  the  figures,  the  gross  and  net  receipts  on  the  ten  acres  of 
bearing  trees,  four  hundred  trees,  about  one-half  ot  which  bear  each  year. 
You  will  notice  that  tor  tbe  last  three  years  It  la  considerably  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  acre  net  on  the  whole  ten  acres,  both  the  bearing 
and  the  non-bearing  trees,  and  you  will  find  that  that  Is  a  very  heavy  net 
Income  per  acre  from  land  that  Is  sssesssd  for  taxation  at  about  thirty  dollars 
an  acre.     {Loud  and  long  continued  applause.)  ^iOOQIc 
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President  Houskecper :  We  will  postpone  the  discussion  of  this  and 
Mr.  Goddard's  paper  until  later  in  the  Institute  if  time  permits. 

We  will  now  have  a  selection  by  the  quartette,  after  which  we  will 
stand  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

A  song,  "Dickery,  Dickery,  Dock,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette,     (Applause.) 

And  thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  ;oo  oclock  P.  M,  of  same  day. 


Tuesday  Afternoon'  Session, 
January  12,  1904. 

The  State^  Farmers'  Institute  met  and  was  called  to  order  at  2:05 
P.  M.  by  President  Houskeeper,  who  announced  that  the  first  on  the 
program  would  be  music  by  the  quartette. 

A  song,  "The  Skipper^of  Saint  Ives,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette.     (Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper ;  I  will  announce  the  appointment  of  the 
following  committees: 

Committee  on  Nominations :  Messrs.  E,  P.  Snyder,  M.  C.  Thomas  and 
S.  E.  Strode. 

Committee  on  Resolutions :  Dr.  W,  I.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Derthick,  and  Mr.  O.  E.  Bradfute. 

The  next  will  be  an  address,  "Associated  Dairying."  by  D.  A.  Crowner, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Dairymen's  Association,  West  Jefferson. 

ASSOCIATBD  DAIRYING. 

Definition: 

By  associated  dalryiug,  we  mean  that  from  which  the  dairy  business 
takes  when  our  dairy  (armers  associate  themselves  as  patrons  of  butter  fac- 
tories, cheese  factories,  mllit  shipping  depots,  sanitary  milk  plants,  etc. 

These  associations  appear  In  various  forms,  as  co-operatlre,  semi-co-oper- 
ative or  proprietary- 

It  is  our  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  disadvantages  and  advant- 
ages of  associated  dairying,  as  opposed  to  what  wa  might  designate  as  in- 
dividual dairying.  We  hope  to  point  out  some  ways  by  which  the  advantages 
may  be  increased  here  In  Ohio. 

Associated  dairying  permits  of  greater  concentration  In  the  manufacturing 
of  dairy  products,  because  of  this  concentration,  one  man  Is  able  to  make  up 
the  milk  of  several  tarms. 

This  man,  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe,  can  make  himself  more  expert  in 
his  line  than  one  who  would  take  his  place  on  the  farm.  We  would,  therefore, 
expect  a  better  product — man  economically  manufactured. 

The  producer,  no  longer  having  the  care  of  manufacturing  and  selling, 
can  study  more  thoroughly  the  economic  growing  of  feeds  and  production  of 
milk,  thereby  bec«mtng  more  expert  In  his  line. 

The  amount  of  money  that  would  be  necessary  to  build  and  equip  a  farm 
creamery  or  cheese  factory  for  each  of  Uie  patrons  of  a  central  plant,  would 
build  and  equip  a  more  perfect  central  plant  We  would  expect,  therefore,  a 
better  apparatua.  .  ~  i 
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It  la  not  unuBua]  for  one  man  to  maoatacture  Into  cheese  or  batter  In 
ODe  day  6,000  lbs.  of  milk.  He  would,  of  course,  hare  to  devote  bla  whole 
time  to  accomplish  that  work.  The  farm  maker  mle^t  devote  one-haU  his 
time  In  making  up  the  small  amount  produced  on  tala  farm.  Another  source  of 
economy  of  lahor  Is  seen  when  the  receipts  at  the  central  plant  exceed  the 
amount  that  may  profitably  be  handled  by  one  man,  as  at  that  time  ordinary 
labor  may  he  employed,  as  it  ran  be  directed  by  the  expert. 

It  Is  equally  true  that  less  expert  lahor  will  be  needed  on  the  farm  be- 
cause of  the  lessening  of  the  work  that  n^eeds  the  expert  attention.  So  It  Is 
that  for  the  working  out  of  the  details,  inferior  labor  may  be,  to  an  advantage, 
hired  on  tbe  farm. 

Because  of  the  bueineee  being  bandied  in  its  various  branches,  t^  men 
who  are  more  nearly  specialists  and  because  of  better  equipment,  we  may 
not  only  expect  a  better  quality,  but  also  a  more  economic  production. 

Uniformity  of  product  may  be  mentioned  aa  an  especially  great  advantage 
that  associated  dairying  has  over  individual  dairying. 

Socretarj  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  the  hleh  rank  of  Danish 
butter,  says:  "It  Is  d*M  fully  as  much  to  moat  remarkable  unlformltjr  ns  to 
superior  quality,  resulta  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  associated  or  cream- 
ery system  of  manufacture;  and  the  active  aid  of  the  government  In  crltlctsm. 
Instruction  and  supervision,  amounting  almost  to  control." 

Creamery  butter  and  factory  cheese,  as  a  commercial  article,  are  far  more 
uniform  than  country  butter  and  dairy  cheese. 

One  who  has  not  had  experience  In  selling  butter  or  cheese  can  hardly 
appreciate  the  importance  of  unlfonulty.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  a  trade  be- 
comes accustomed  to  a  certain  brand  of  butter  or  cheese,  it  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  different  brand,  though  It  may  be  slightly  better  in  some  very  important 
particulars. 

When  one  considers  what  a  time  a  commission  merchant  would  have  In 
teaching  fifty  (50)  farmers'  wives  bow  to  make  a  certain  brand  of  butter  or 
cheese,  with  a  specific  color,  salted  Just  so,  packed  In  a  uniform  package,  etc., 
etc-,  one  begins  to  understand  why  the  commission  merchant  had  rather  buy 
the  product  of  these  fifty  (50)  dairies  made  up  at  a  central  plant 

Because  of  this  concentration  of  a  large  output,  sales  and  collections  may 
be  prosecuted  more  cheaply  and,  on  an  average,  a  better  price  may  be  ob- 
tained for  large  ahlpments  than  for  small  lots.  So  it  Is  that  the  better  price 
which  creamery  butter  usually  brings  Is  not  only  bacause  of  a  better  average 
quality,  but,  also,  because  of  a  greater  uniformity  and  larger  sales. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  associated  dairying,  we  would  name,  first: 
The  lack  of  Individual  responsibility.  When  our  butter  and  cheese  were  made 
on  the  farm,  the  cows  fed  by  the  same  person  who  did  the  milking  and  the 
manufacturing,  there  was  only  one  person  to  receive  the  honor  and  the  respon- 
sibility. What  a  difference  In  the  associated  system.  The  fault  may  lie  at  the 
door  of  any  one  of  the  fifty  (50)  patrons  or  the  buttermaker.  If  the  product  be 
inferior.    Each  would  have  a  share  In  the  honor,  If  the  product  be  perfect. 

Although  inconsistent,  what  a  different  condition  of  affairs  there  would  be 
if  each  patron's  milk  could  be  made  up  separately  at  the  factory.  What  a 
time  the  buttermaker  and  commission  merchant  would  have!  The  troubles 
associated  with  low  tests  would  be  no  comparison,  but,  as  the  Babcock  Test 
brings  a  gradual  but  sure  Improvement  In  the  richness  of  the  milk,  so  this 
system  would  bring  Improvement  in  the  care  of  the  milk*before  it  reached 
the  factory. 

Probably,  from  the  point  of  Immediate  returns,  the  expense  of  getting  the 
milk  to  the  factory  Is  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  centralized  plant    Often, 
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this  exiMDM  exceeds  all  the  other  expenas  connected  irltb  the  tn&nnfactnring 
and  selling. 
Advantaget: 

Concentration, 

Better  Labor, 

Better  Apparatus, 

Farm  Creamery, 

Economical  of  Labor, 

Cheap  Labor. 
Vnifomity  of  Froductt: 

Economical  of  Sales  and  Collections,  ,  , 

Larger  Sales. 

Better  Average  Price, 

Increased  Production, 

Because  of  the  Above. 
DUadvantaget : 

Lack  of  Individual  Responslbflitr, 

Qualltjr. 

Amount, 

Decreased  Value  of  Br-Product, 

Great  Cost  of  Getting  Milk  to  Factory. 
In  Bunestlng  Improrementa,  we  will  begin  at  the  factory  end.  Better 
kept  factories  and  surroundings  will  place  the  bnsineBs  several  degrees  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  more  enlightened  public  A  factory  should  be  such 
that  It  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  community,  not  a  disgrace  to  It.  A  nicely 
kept  factory  Is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  careless  producer  to  be  more  care- 
ful and  to  take  mora  pride  In  his  work. 

Among  the  dleadvantages  was  mentioned  the  depreclstton  of  the  by- 
products. Such  a  depreciation  is  unnecessary,  as  It  may  usually  be  prevented 
by  pasteurisation  and  thoroughly  cleansing  the  skim  milk  and  whey  tanks. 

The  factory  Is  a  social  as  well  as  an  educational  center  of  Its  community. 
It  Is  here  that  the  farmers  meet  It  Is  here  that  they  swap  Ideas  and  social 
greetings.  By  an  Intelligent  direction,  these  dally  meetings  can  be  made  won- 
derfully productive  of  good  for  the  dissemination  of  healthy  knowledge. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  named,  as  a  prominent 
cause  for  the  high  repute  of  the  Danish  dairy  products,  the  rigid  Inspection 
by  the  Government  and  its  system  of  scoring  dairy  products.  Some  of  our 
sistsr  dairy  states  have  dairy  Inspectors,  or,  as  they  are  called,  traveling  In- 
structors. Such  states  as  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  mads  rapid  advances 
in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dairy  products. 

The  system  of  traveling  dairy  instructors  has  been  so  thoroughly  pro- 
ductive of  good  In  this  country,  Canada  and  EJurope,  that  It  can  be  looked 
upon  as  having  passed  Its  experimental  stage.  It  Ohio  Is  to  hold  her  own,  , 
she  must  adopt  a  similar  plan  by  which  our  sister  dairy  states  have  made  such 
rapid  advances.  It  surely  is  high  time  that  Ohio  should  have  In  the  field  an 
efliclent  corps  of  traveling  dairy  Instructors,  whose  qualifications  would  be 
such  that  they  could  give  Instruction  to  the  creamery  operators  as  well  as  to 
the  i^atrons. 

Their  duties  should  be  to  visit  the  factories  with  the  view  of  Inspecting 
and  Instructing.  The  law  should  be  framed  In  such  a  way  that  their  ap- 
pointment could  nbt  be  need  for  political  Influence.  Let  us  hope  that  our 
present  Legislature  will  see  the  way  clear  to  provide  for  ench  an  urgent  need. 
If,  along  with  the  traveling  Instructors,  we  could  provide  for  a  monthly 
at  bi-monthly  system  for  scoring  the  products  of  the  varioua  creameries  and 
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cbMM  factories,  we  would  bave.a  BTBtam  Uiat  would  In  a  abort  time  roll  tbou- 
•ands  of  dollars  Into  tbe  coffera  ot  dali?  tarmere  and  dalrr  manufacturora. 

II  it  were  possible  to  so  place  our  tactorias  tbat  tbe  mlllE  receipts  would 
be  larger,  tbe  cost  ot  manufacturing  would  be  considerably  lessened  and  a 
more  uniform  product  migbt  be  expected. 

No  business  tbat  Is  so  dependent  upon  a  single  raw  product  as  is  asso- 
ciated dairying  can  expect  to  reacli  its  bighest  success  when  tbe  payment 
lor  tbat  raw  product  does  not  take  Into  consideration  Its  quality.  Could  tbere 
be  any  more  inconsistent  business  principle  tban  one  tbat  says  a  raw  product 
tbat  contains  three  per  cent,  of  tbe  desired  material  is  aa  valuable  as  one  that 
contains  six  per  cent.  Yet  tbis  Is  the  fundamental  principle  ot  the  pooling  ot 
milk  tor  bntter  or  cbeese  making  as  opposed  to  paying  by  tbe  Babcock  Test. 

In  tbls  connection,  1  would  call  your  attention  to  tbe  conclusion  of  our 
most  careful  experimenters,  tbat  whether  the  milk  is  to  be  manufactured 
into  butter  or  cheese,  Its  fat  contents  is  the  only  practical  Index  of  its  value. 

Combine  payments  for  tbe  milk  according  to  fat  content,  with  a  scale 
of  prices  based  on  actual  sales,  and  we  have  a  strong  system  as  a  basis  tor 
the  development  of  the  dairy  business.  Wltb  tbat  combination,  the  producer 
Is  interested  In  producing  not  only  a  product  tbat  Vlll  pass  tbe  nose  ot  tke 
milk  weigber,  but  also  a  milk  tbat  Is  clean  and  will,  when  manufactured  Into 
butter  or  cheese,  bring  tbe  bighest  market  price. 

With  sucb  a  system,  one  might  expect  a  more  thorough  cooperation  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  producer,  which  will  Increase  Interest  In  business  and 
probably  bring  more  business. 

No  factoryman  can  expect  to  have  anything  like  co-operation  from  bis 
patrons  unless  tbere  Is  some  dairy  knowledge  among  the  patrons.  It  Is  much 
more  pleasant  to  the  person  who  wishes  to  be  fair,  to  have  patrons  who  have, 
at  least,  enough  knowledge  of  tbe  business,  that  they  will  positlToly  know 
that  tbey  are  being  used  honestly. 

It  there  is  any  business  in  which  honesty  Is  necessary  for  Its  successful 
promotion,  it  Is  In  aseocated  dairying.  It  Is  not  only  necessary  to  be  honest, 
but  you  must  make  the  other  fellow  know  that  you  are  honest.  An  Intelligent 
producer  will  be  satisfied  wltb  nothing  less,  but  will  be  satlsDed  with  that 

In  many  of  the  dairy  sections  ot  tbe  state  tbe  roads  are  so  poor  that  they 
become,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  almost  Impassable.  Sucb  conditions 
are  a  great  hindrance  to  associated  dairying. 

Bivery    farmer   and    every    factoryman    should    be    an    enthusiastic    "good 


The  dairy  business  In  Ohio  could  be  helped  considerably  If  proper  legis- 
lation could  be  bad  to  encourage  tbe  production  of  bigh  class  dairy  products 
and  to  further  discourage  the  production  ot  second  class  products. 

Usually,  all  tbat  Is  necessary  to  discourage  the  manufacture  ot  a  i>oor 
article  is  to  compel  it  to  be  sold  on  Its  own  merits.  Well  enforced  branding 
laws  will  usually  be  snOclent  tor  state  products. 

As  has  been  previously  suggested  In  this  paper,  a  law  providing  for  com- 
petent traveling  Instructors  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  If  she 
expects  to  hold  her  own  in  the  dairy  business. 

By  far  tbe  greatest  improvement  of  a  dairy  buslneas  Is  to  be  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  rather  than  In  tbe  manufacturing.  The  cost  of  manufacturing 
may  be  reduced  slightly,  but  tbe  average  cost  ot  production  can  easily  be  re- 
duced one-half. 

Here,  let  us  quote  from  Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard's  article,  "The  Patron  and  tbe 
the  Creamery,"  found  In  that  most  excellent  book  for  tbe  dairymen,  "The 
Creamery  Patrons*  Hand  Book:" 
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"Tb«  real  and  the  most  bbtIoub  expense  Use  at  Uie  (arm  end  in  producing 
the  miik  and  getting  it  to  the  creamery^  Tbere  seems  to  be  a  moat  serious 
lack  ol  knowiedge  and  study  concerning  the  right  Idnd  of  cows  that  shall  produce 
mllli  in  sulBclent  abundance  to  make  the  cost  low  per  cow;  concerning  the  right 
methods  of  field  and  stable  management  bo  that  the  cow  can  do  her  best, 
concerning  farm  management  In  producing  the  right  crops  and  so  hajidllng 
them  that  they  shall  stimulate  milk  secretion  to  the  largest  advantage;  con- 
cerning the  science  of  feeding,  how  to  compound  a  ration  that  is  adapted 
to  milk  produtclon.  All  these  points  require  reading  and  study.  Every  cream- 
ery should  be  a  dairy  school,  where  the  patrons  may  take  advantage  of  their 
co-operation  together  to  Increase  their  knowledge." 

He  continues  with  an  illustration  taken  from  the  "Hoard's"  crasmerles 
at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin: 

"To  one  palron,  who  nas  a  herd  of  19  cows,  was  paid  |SS  per  cow  for  the  year 
tor  the  cream  In  his  milk,  the  skim  milk  being  ratumed  to  him.  The  cost  of 
keeping  was  |35  per  cow.  This  left  him  a  net  profit  of  |30  per  cow.  To  another 
patron  In  the  same  crenmery  was  paid  |35  per  cow.  He  received  |G  per  cow 
profit  The  first  patron  received  GOO  per  cent,  more  net  profit  than  the  second 
man.  The  milk  of  both  was  taken  to  the  Babcock  Test  and  the  butter  of  both 
sold  at  the  same  price.  This  tramendous  difference  in  profits  lay  at  the  farm 
end  of  the  business  snd  not  at  the  creamery.  The  first  patron  was  a  reading, 
thinking  man,  who  kept  his  mind  at  constant  study  on  all  the  points  we  have 
mentioned.  The  second  patron  did  not  believe  In  such  things  snd  he  lost  |2E 
per  cow  for  bis  way  of  thinking," 

In  one  test  made  at  the  Kansas  experiment  station,  the  cost  of  feed  to 
produce  one  pound  of  butter  fat  In  their  herd  of  12  cows  ranged  between 
19. Tc  and  S.Gc.  In  other  words,  their  best  cow  prodnced  butter  fat  at  a  feed 
cost  of  II. Zc  less  than  the  poorest  cow.  Their  poorest  cow  produced  136.7  lbs. 
of  butter  fat  In  one  period  of  lactation — their  best  cow  produced  3S3.7  lbs.  If  the 
milk  produced  by  their  poorest  cow  were  manufactured  and  sold,  free  of  cost, 
the  net  gain  would  not  equal  that  of  the  best  cow  when  paying  the  full  amount 
of  manufacturing  and  selling. 

We  have  taken  time  to  Illustrate  this  fully,  as  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
great  expense  to  get  rid  of  Is  at  the  manufacturing  and  selling  end  of  the  bust* 
ness.  Per  pound  of  butter  fat  this  is  about  4c.  We  have  shown  that  this 
expense  Is  not  near  equal  per  ponnd  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  different  IndirldnalB  or  of  ditterent  herds. 

A  greater  concentration  of  the  business  Is  coQdu<^Te  to  lowering  the  ex- 
penses, especially  the  expense  connected  with  the  hauling.  This  hauling  ex- 
pense may  also  t>e  roduced  by  the  farmers  clubbing  togtber  so  that  one  may 
haul  the  neighborhood's  milk  a  week  at  a  time.  In  creamery  sections  it  may 
be  further  roduced  by  the  Introduction  of  the  farm  separator  system. 

Better  care  of  the  milk  than  is  generally  given  it,  would  insure  a  better 
product  and  better  prices. 

To  recapitulate— oar  suggestions  as  to  improvements  have  been  as  follows: 
Improvemetiti: 
At  Factory- 
More  care  wltb  factory  and  surroundings. 

More  care  with  by-products. 

Make  factory  a  social  and  educational  center. 

More  thorough  and  rigid  Inspection  by  state. 

Traveling  instructors  and  frequent  scoring  of  product 

General  introduction  of  Babcock  Test. 

Babcock  Test 
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Gbeeso  Factorlet  and  Creamerle*— 

Govern  price  of  milk  br  actual  result  ot  sales. 

More  thorough  cooperation  between  manufacturer  and  producer. 

Better  roads. 

Legislation. 
At  Farm — 

Better  cova. 

Better  housed. 

Better  fed. 

Larger  herds. 
•  Heduced  hauling  expense. 

Better  care  of  milk. 
(Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper:  We  will  allow  just  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
this  paper  if  any  one  chooses,  and  if  not  we  will  pass  to  the  next  number, 
"Home  Making  as  a  Fine  Art,"  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bates,  Broad  Ripple, 
Indiana. 

HOMB  MAKING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  bring  greeting  from  the  manr  Uiousand  home  makers  of 
Indiana  to  tbls,  the  repreaantatlTe,  bod?  of  the  auxiliary  home  makers  of 
Ohio.  To  many  when  flue  art  Is  mentioned  their  mlade  may  go  to  a 
Raphael,  Landseer  or  Rembrandt,  whose  faithful  brush  and  accurate  eye  haa 
portrayed  to  canvas  the  beast  of  the  field,  the  rippling  ware,  the  setting  sun, 
the  fleecy  cloud,  or  the  Infant  Jesus,  or,  there  may  be  memories  ot  a  Mosart, 
Strauss,  Beethoven  or  Wagner,  whose  musical  compositions  bare  charmed 
your  ear  and  soul  'with  a  march,  waltz,  sonata  or  opera.  There  may  come  to 
some  the  music  of  the  human  voice,  whose  magical  tones  have  carried  yon 
to  other  worlds  tbon  this  with  the  art  ot  oratory.  But  the  home  maker,  with 
her  preserved  fruit,  her  golden  butter  or  yellow  cheese,  paints  a  picture  of 
brighter  hue  than  an  artist  brush  can  portray,  and  the  shouts  and  laughter 
of  her  children's  voices  are  for  sweeter  than  the  magical  tones  of  the  water  or 
tones  of  the  harp. 

In  the  primitive  days  two  of  the  chief  alms  worked  for  by  the  home  maker 
were  to  prepare  sufficient  food  for  tbe  family,  and  clothing  to  protect  them  from 
the  Inclement  weather.  They  also  helped  to  card  the  wool,  scotch  the  flax, 
and  weave  the  garments,  and  knitted  the  hosiery,  also:  and  washing,  ironing, 
patching,  darning,  sweeping  and  cleaning  were  side  issues  to  be  done  at  odd 
times.  But  these  days  and  all  primitive  days  ot  our  ancestors  are  fast  being 
relegated  to  tlie  past,  and  put  in  museums  and  books  of  ancient  history.  In 
the  twentieth  century  home,  no  longer  does  the  home  maker  trust  to  luck,  the 
crlapness  of  the  crust,  the  color  and  grain  nf  the  butter,  or  tin  Juiciness  ot  the 
meat;  nor  are  the  sanitary  conditions  trusted  to  the  pickle  Jar.  The  home 
maker's  brain  should  be  educated  equal  to  her  brawn.  If  not  more  so,  acconllng 
to  her  strength,  for  in  some  Instances  she  stands  equal  with  her  brother 
today,  Intellectually. 

The  skilled  home  maker  with  her  magical  tools  ot  flour,  butter,  meats  onl 
vegetables,  atonds  equally  with  the  skilled  mechanic,  with  hia  saw  and  nails 
and  lumber,  and  why  not?  Does  it  not  depend  upon  her  If  her  child  shall  be 
tainted  with  an  Inherited  disease,  or  malformed  from  non-nutrltton.  Tbe  child 
depends  upon  Its  mother  for  sustenance  from  nine  to  flfteen  months,  and  In- 
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iiumc»b]«  troublw  ma?  arlee  by  Ignorance  ol  proper  foods  Utrough  that  period. 
A  great  number  at  children's  Intestinal  dlseBaee  are  caueed  by  unsanitary 
condltlone  and  Improper  food;  fissurra  of  the  ^uU,  enlarged  glands,  maltonned 
joints,  cholera  Infantum,  eariy  decayed  teeth,  pallid  cheeks,  pale  Ups  and  Oe>h 
of  a  glistening  appearance,  tightly  drawn  over  the  little  slceleton,  only  tell  Ibe 
story  too  well  tliat  the  little  body  had  not  received  some  element  to  balance 
the  delicate  machinery.  Tb«  authors  of  a  great  many  of  our  serious  crimes 
and  inmates  of  our  Jails  and  almbouaes  have  been  committed  by  an  abnormal 
appetite  formed  by  an  insufllciency  of  something  they  did  not  receive  while 
maturing. 

For  several  years  I  have  attended  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  have  associated 
with  some  of  our  best  agricultural  students,  who  have  presented  charts  of  food 
rations  for  the  swine,  horse  and  cow;  some  ebow  their  experience  with  certain 
foods  to  produce  the  largest  number  of  pounds  of  beef  In  the  least  time;  others, 
experience  show  the  kinds  of  food  for  the  dairy  animal  to  produce  the  largest 
yield  of  millc  and  largest  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  practical 
food  chart  that  will  give  a  home  maker  an  Idea  how  to  teed  the  growing  child 
to  produce  the  best  in  him,  physically  and  mentally. 
Foods: 

Foods  are  divided  into  three  classes:  Frotelds.  carbohydrates  and  mineral 
matter.  Protein,  or  albumen.  Is  the  first  food  value,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  foods  needed  in  childhood.  It  is  principally  found  In  lean  of  meat, 
flsb.  eggs,  casien  of  mllli  and  cheese.  Starches,  sugar  and  cellulose  form  the 
bulk  of  the  carbohydrates,  which  include  In  a  great  measure  wheat,  com,  rye, 
rice  and  potatoes.  Peas,  beans  and  lentils,  although  usually  classed  among 
the  vegetables,  really  form  a  distinct  class  to  themselves.  They  contain  a  strong 
per  cent,  of  mineral  matter  and  protein.  Fruits  constitute  a  great  part  of  the 
food  on  the  American  table.  The  mineral  qualities  help  to  build  up  bone  and 
muscle  and  blood  cells,  while  the  Juice  contains  about  nine-tenths  water,  and 
acts  as  a  solvent  to  wash  out  Impurities  In  the  system  whenever  found.  Fruits 
form  a  perfect  carbonaceous  food  and  with  the  addition  of  the  proper  nitro- 
genous matter  constitute  an  Ideal  dietary.  Fats  form  fatty  tissue,  and  are 
found  li^  fat  of  meat,  butter,  olive  oil,  and  oils  of  corn  and  wheat.  As  the 
body  is  constantly  wearing  and  throwing  oft  energy  and  heat,  our  diet  necessarily 
regulates  the  machine,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  health  the  food  must  con- 
tain these  elements  in  proportion,  for  deficiency  of  any  one  of  them  wili  in 
time  result  in  disease. 
Preparations  of  Foods: 

The  preparation  of  food  is  an  art  alone,  both  from  an  economical  and  scien- 
tific point  of  view.  It  Is  a  worthy  knowledge  for  the  home  maker  to  know  how 
to  cook  a  roast  or  to  broil  a  steak  so  as  to  gain  189  grains  of  nitrogen  from 
one  pound  of  lean  beef.  It  Is  an  Item  of  Intense  Importance  to  Icnow  when 
Jie  body  needs  the  use  of  more  nitrogenous  matter.  The  man  who  works  in 
the  field,  who  uses  his  brawn  more  than  bis  brain  In  cold  winter  days,  is  the 
one  who  uses  the  most  pork,  as  It  contains  SO  per  cent,  more  nitrogen  than  beef, 
per  pound,  but  beef  Is  easier  digested,  Is  better  for  students,  growing  children 
and  persons  with  weak  digestive  organs. 

A  good  cut  of  beef  should  be  a  deep  red,  firm  under  the  finger,  with  a  layer 
of  vrhlte  fat  around  It.  Pork  chops,  mutton  chops,  veal  cutlets,  and  tenderloin 
steaks  come  along  the  backbone.  To  broil  a  steak,  the  spittle  should  be  smok- 
ing hot,  without  any  grease  In  It.  Throw  the  steak  In  and  sear  on  both  ^ides, 
so  as  to  hold  all  the  Juices  of  the  meat  In.  Do  not  pound  or  chop  It,  b9  tt  will 
allow  the  Juices  to  escape.  When  the  desired  amount  Is  cooked  place  In  %  hot 
platter,  pepper,  salt  and  butter  to  taste.  Pork  chops,  veal  cutlets  and  mutton 
chops  aro  very  nice  tried  In  deep  fat,  after  being  breaded  with  cracker  and  egg, 
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Never  use  cold  water  unless  you  wieb  to  make  soup,  then  bave  the  bonea  well 
brokea,  and  salt  and  a  slow  fire  will  draw  out  all  the  Juices.  Salt  draws  out 
the  Juices  and  hardens  the  fibres,  so  do  not  use  until  within  twenty  minutes  of 
serving  a  roast  or  stew.  Eggs  are  an  abused  food  (or  digestibility— fried  hard  la 
hog  fat,  or  baked  hard  In  custard,  renders  them  unpalatable,  but  soft  boiled 
they  constitute  food.  Th«  egg  Includes  as  perfect  a  food  as  we  haye. 
Sanitary  conditiont: 

A  first-class  cut  from  a  ateak  and  the  delicate  flaror  of  the  butter  and  milk 
win  become  tainted  If  the  refrigerator  Is  not  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition; 
spoiled,  decaying  vegetation,  onions,  carrots,  cabbage  or  canned  fruit  will  cause 
the  milk  and  butter  to  become  tainted  if  left  In  the  same  room  any  length  of 
time.  Any  of  these  canses  named.  If  left  in  a  damp  cellar,  will  breed  disease 
germs,  and  cause  illness  in  the  family.  Several  cases  of  diptheria  have  been 
traced  to  a  foul,  damp  cellar  full  of  half  decayed  vegetation,  where  the  germs  find 
luxuriant  Quarters  to  thrive  and  multiply.  Typhoid  is  sometimes  carried  by  flies, 
but  the  larger  number  of  cases  la  caused  by  drinking  water.  Disused  wells, 
shallow  dug  wells,  shallow  springs,  and  poor  drainage  are  the  homes  of  typhoid 
germs.  All  wells  should  be  driven  through  limestone  rock,  or,  if  the  well  Is 
a  dug  one,  elevate  the  curbing  so  all  waste  water  will  flow  away  from  it,  and 
none  of  the  surface  water  into  the  well.  Water  from  a  spring  from  the  mount- 
ains or  from  a  well  from  a  depth  of  160  to  200  feet  deep,  or  a  filtered  cistern, 
is  (unsldered  pure. 
Arrangements  of  work: 

Home  making  can  not  be  an  art  if  there  is  no  systematic  arrangement  of 
.  the  utensils  of  work  In  the  kitchen.  Not  that  any  certain  laws  and  rules  can 
be  put  down  ft>r  any  home  maker  to  follow,  aa  each  home  and  home  maker  has 
her  peculiar  Indlvldnaltty  and  imprints  of  personality.  But  It  is  the  rl^t  of 
the  home  maker  to  have  a  first  class  range,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  snnlight, 
and  plenty  of  the  utensils  known  to  the  culinary  department  If  the  kitchen 
will  permit  in  si^e.  the  work  table  should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
The  covering  of  the  floor  should  be  one  that  is  easily  cleansed,  and  pleasing  to 
the  yi.  It's  every  home  maker's  duty  to  save  as  many  steps  as  she  can  while 
at  her  work.  Sometimes,  It  a  little  thought  Is  given  before  preparing  a  meal, 
one  trip  to  the  cellar  will  bring  all  the  vegetables  that  will  be  needed,  or  once 
going  to  the  dairy  building  all  the  butter  and  cream  can  be  brought.  Again, 
if  the  meal  is  thought  of  before  preparing,  other  things  can  be  prepared  for  the 
evening  tea.  On  wash  and  iron  days,  while  the  range  is  hot,  a  pot  of  beans, 
roast,  meat  pie  or  apples  can  be  put  In  the  oven  and  uooked  while  the  washing 
and  ironing  Is  being  done.  Economy  of  time  and  of  strength  means  econ- 
omy of  health.  It's  a  poor  excuse  to  try  and  do  all  of  one  week's  work  in 
one  day,  and  suffer  with  excruciating  pains  aa  a  reward.  Home  makers  must 
learn  to  make  their  work  a.  finished  product;  they  must  plan  and  execute  their 
work  with  as  little  waste  of  energy  and  time  as  possible.  It's  her  duty  to  take 
a  stroll  In  the  evening  as  a  relaxation  to  the  nerves,  and  strengthen  them  with 
communion  with  nature's  tonic,  fresh  air  and  pure  sunshine. 
Oharacter  tiulldtng: 

The  home  maker  needs  to  build  her  home  not  only  with  things  that  are  a 
pleasure  and  blessing  materially,  but  of  such  that  her  children  will  rise  and  call 
her  blessed.  I^r  characters  that  are  trained  by  a  loving,  tender,  devoted 
mother,  whose  aim  and  object  la  to  mould  her  children  to  be  strong,  wise  and 
pure,  and  to  be  fit  jewels  to  be  set  In  the  King's  crown,  are  the  backbone  and 
energy  of  our  nation,  the  brain  and  sinew  of  our  farms,  the  strength  and  valor 
of  OUT  armies,  and  the  mothers  of  our  future  statesmen;  the  thoughts  of  such 
homes  have  proven  a  seven-fold  shield  to  virtue,  and  the  character  of  It  to  call 
the  w&nderer  from  vice. 
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The  maker  of  such  homes  Is  a  queea  In  her  rights,  her  children  her  subjects, 
her  huBband  her  counsellor  at  all  times,  her  palace  her  home  circle,  and  her 
Bcepter  of  governmeat  is  love.  And  love  Is  the  unseen  guest  ana  unseen  host 
at  the  marriage  feast  and  lives  in  a  rich  temple  bung  with  gems  that  never 
dazzle,  but  breathe  a  benediction  when  entered. 

Bonaparte  says  he  thinks  "the  entire  good  or  evil  of  a  child  entirely  dejkends 
upon  the  mother." 

And  to  these  home  makers,  these  mothers  who  hold  the  balance  of  Justice 
in  their  hands,  who  balance  the  physical,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  of  these 
children,  are  the  uncrowned  queens  of  America,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
make  home  making  a  fine  art. 

(Loud  and  long  continued  applause.) 

President  Houskeeper :  Surely  we  have  all  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
this  grand  address.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  will  now  be  opened 
by  Miss  Minnie  A.  Stoner,  Ohio  State  University,  of  this^city. 

Miss  Minnie  A.  Stoner :  On  account  of  a  break  in  the  viaduct  trolley 
wires  I  have  .only  just  arrived,  too  late  to  hear  the  address,  and  conse- 
quently I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  it. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee,  New  Plymouth,  Ohio :  It  is  too  bad  to  let  such  an 
excellent  paper  go  without  some  discussion. 

The  lady  has  certainly  treated  us  to  a  most  excellent,  practical  and 
scientific  talk,  and  it  is  really  too  bad  for  us  to  let  it  pass,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  talk  just  a  few  minutes  on  the  matter. 

She  has  .insisted  upon  the  need  of  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
home.  Aristotle  said  once  that  the  care  of  the  body  preceded  the  care  of 
the  soul;  that  everything  depended  upon  a  strong,  healthy  body  for  a 
strong,  healthy,  well-balanced  mind,  and  Mrs.  Bates  in  her  address  has 
given  hints  along  the  line  of  keeping  the  body  strong.  When  she  spoke 
of  the  care  of  the  child,  the  need  of  the  child,  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
child  good,  well-balanced  food,  she  touches  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  rather  strange  condition  that  we  take 
so  much  pride  in  apprehending  and  convicting  and  executing  the  man  who 
has  taken  the  life  of  his  fellow  man;  we  feel  that  we  have  done  society  a 
great  good  in  doing  that ;  we  feel  that  we  have  removed  from  society  one 
who  would  probably  visit  a  great  deal  of  curse  upon  it,  but  if  you  stop  to 
tnink  there  is  a  far  greater  curse  placed  upon  society  and  far  more 
suffering  results  from  neglect  of  scientific  laws  and  scientific  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws.  We  do  not  think  anything  of  spending  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  convict  a  criminal,  yet  we  are  very,  very  slow 
about  spending  any  money  to  send  our  children  to  domestic  science 
schools  or  in  the  buying  of  books  that  will  aid  them  to  help  themselves ; 
and  I  want  that  one  point  insisted  upon  most  strongly — that  it  is  much 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  scientific  laws.  It  has  been  said  that 
most  of  our  disease — more  than  half  of  the  disease  from  which, we  suffer — 
is  simply  from  pure  ignorance  of  nature's  laws.  And  certainly  if  we  want 
to  secure  happiness — which  is  the  prime  aim  of  all  our  lives — and  i£  b 
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want  to  be  able  to  do  the  very  best  work  that  our  bodies  are  capable  of 
doing,  we  want  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  of  these  scientific  laws.  (Ap- 
plause) . 

Hon,  Reuben  Rankin,  of  Fayette  County :  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
think  I  was  capable  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  paper,  but  from  my 
standpoint  I  feel  the  truthfulness  of  every  line  and  syllable  of  it.  However, 
one  discouraging  feature  is  that  so  few  of  our  ladies  are  here  to  hear  sudi 
valuable  papers;  and  I  just  wondered  if  the  fathers  and  brothers  who  are 
here  today  are  responsible  for  the  absence  of  the  ladies.     (Laughter.) 

I  do  not  know  that  I  feel  like  entirely  exonerating  the  ladies  from  the 
fault  of  not  being  here,  because  I  remember  in  the  work  of  a  committee 
in  preparing  a  prc^ram  for  a  Farmers'  Institute,  we  have  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  ladies  to  take  any  part.  Of  course  we  do  not 
expect  the  ladies  to  come  and  very  much  enjoy  what  the  men  say  at 
Farmers'  Institutes,  and  it  remains  for  these  committees  in  preparing 
prc^rams  for  institutes  to  labor  harder  and  get  such  material  for  papers 
on  these  subjects  .as  we  have  had  here  this  afternoon. 

I  remember  and  shall  carry  home  and  tell  my  women  folks  some  of  the 
things  said  here,  yet  I  think  the  admonition  to.be  taken  home  today  is  that 
we,  who  take  the  lead  in  these  Institutes,  should  push  the  ladies  forward 
more  in  this  direction.  Why,  what  could  be  more  valuable  than  that 
suggested  in  the  paper,  in  preparing  food  for  the  children  that  are  growing 
up  around  us  ?  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  preparing  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  an  animal  must  take  admonition  in  that  direction  and  en- 
courage the  ladies  to  come  forward ;  if  they  were  encouraged  they  would 
come  forward  in  many  cases,  and  if  they  were  even  invited  to  come  for- 
ward they  would  come. 

These  are,  I  think,  valuable  suggestions  and  we  should  work  in  line 
to  put  them  in  practice. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wiley :  I  wish  that  that  address  could  be  studied  in  every 
female  seminary  in  the  land.  Why?  Because  there  is  extant  an  idea 
that  our  cultured  ladies,  our  refined  ladies,  should  stay  outside  this  kind  of 
work;  this  paper  shows  its  dignity,  its  moral  character.  There  is  too  great 
Ejtendency  to  depend  upon  "biddy"  alone,  as  if  it  were  something  de- 
grading to  understand  and  attend  to  this  business.  I  believe  that  every 
gentleman  present  would  be  glad,  and  I  congratulate  the  man  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  lady  who  can  prepare  meals  and  such  papers  as 
we  have  heard  today.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Hamilton  County :  I  am  one  of  those  who  can 
say,  "I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  this  paper,"  and  I  will  guarantee  you, 
sir,  that  our  wives  at  home  will  hear  of  this.     (Laughter.) 

I  am  going  to  tell  my  wife  when  I  get  home  that  I  have  learned  that 
tl\e  beef  steak  requires  a  plunge  bath  just  the  same  as  the  boy  (laughter) 
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and  if  my  wife  doesn't  give  the  steak  a  plunge  bath  hereafter. there  will  be 
a  row.  , 

I  am  delighted  with  this  paper.  It  is  magniiicent.  Why,  it  has 
taught  me  more  about  raising  children  than  I  ever  knew — I  never  raised 
any,  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  saying  this  in  jest;  I  like  very  much  the  re- 
marks of  the  lady. 

You  men  ought  to  remember  hereafter  when  you  are  sent  to  market 
to  get  a  beef  steak,  .that  you  must  have  some  gumption  as  to  the  particular 
cut,  for  I  warn  you,  as  the  lady  has  informed  us,  that  if  you  do  not  get  the 
right  cut,  no  matter  how  many  plunges  you  give  it,  it  won't  be  good  and 
tender.     (Applause). 

A  member ;  The  ladies  can  be  interested  if  the  State  Institute  will 
adopt  the  policy  which  a  local  institute  has  adopted.  We  give  the  ladies 
one  session  and  it  is  officered  by  the  ladies  and  conducted  by  the  ladies. 
They  generally  take  a  night  session  and  the  one  session  is  devoted  to 
the  ladies  alone. 

Mrs.  J.  W,  Bates:  I  want  to  make  just  a  remark,  in  reference  to 
those  made  by  the  lady.     Everything  she  said  was  just  all  O.  K. 

She  spoke  about  the  criminal  classes,  and  I  wondered  if  she  knew  that 
at  one  of  our  eastern  institutions,  when  some  of  our  scientific  medical  men 
were  studying  the  criminals  that  were  brought  there,  and  discussing  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  authors  of  our  crimes  and  a  number  of  our 
inmates  of  jails,  penitentiaries,  almshouses,  county  infirmaries,  poor  farms 
and  all  of  those  institutions  were  caused  by  an  insufficient  amount  of  cer- 
tain elements  of  food  in  their  growing  childhood. 

No  doubt  there  are  a  number  of  men  here  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  balanced  food  ration  of  your  swine.  Sometime  or  other  you 
have  given  your  swine  the  choicest  food  known  to  hogdom  and  yet  that 
very  hog  would  leave  that  forage  you  had  prepared  for  him,  or  that  bushel 
of  corn,  and  would  go  and  root  up  a  lot  of  soil  for  a  certain  food.  He  will 
bring  that  up  and  eat  it.  He  is  satisfied.  His  nature  is  such  that  it  tells 
him  what  he  needs;  he  has  found  it  and  with  your  food  it  balances  his 
ration.  The  growing  child  can  only  rebel  by  having  the  diseases  which  I 
have  mentioned  to  you.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  A.  H.  Judy,  Representative  from  Darke  County:  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  there  are  more  women  in  the  state  of  Ohio  who  are  familiar 
with  these  different  things  than  we  are  giving  credit,  and  these  women  are 
practicing  them  in  our  Ohio  homes  today.  These  thirds  should  be  de- 
fended and  they  should  be  taught  to  our  girls  and  we  are  having  them  ad- 
vocated right  along  to  our  girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years  who  are  com- 
ing on  to  take  up  the  cares  of  their  mothers,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
women  of  Ohio  are  as  ignorant  on  these  subjects  as  the  men  suppose  they 
are.     (Applause.) 
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And  it  is  my  honest  (q)inion  that  if  we  will  give  to  the  women  of  Ohio 
the  proper  attention  and  the  proper  opportunities  and  furnish  them  the 
proper  beef  steak  and  the  proper  crops,  they  will  prepare  as  scientific  and 
as  healthful  food  as  the  average  of  the  United  States,  and  much  above  the 
average  of  today.  I  am  confident  of  this  fact ;  it  has  been  a  neighborhood 
talk  in  the  communnity  in  which  I  live,  and  I  am  only  a  sample  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  and  our  neighborhood  is  only  a  sample  of  it  as  to  these 
things.  It  is  discussed  by  the  women  how  to  prepare  these  things  and  to 
meet  these  changes  which  have  come  about ;  how  to  prevent  these  diseases 
and  how  to  best  take  care  of  them  after  they  have  made  iheir  appearance, 
and  in  our  experience  in  keeping  house,  for  twenty  years  we  have  never 
spent  a  night  up  with  a  sick  child.  We  have  had  typhoid  fever  which  the 
child  contracted  up  in  Cincinnati  and  brought  out  to  our  country  home ; 
still  we  have  never  had  a  victim  from  it,  and  we  have  gotten  along  very 
nicely. 

In  our  country  I  think  they  are  pushing  right  along  on  this  line,  and 
while  I  agree  with  everything  that  has  been  said  and  everything  that  has 
been  done,  yet  I  can  not  agree  that  they  are  as  ignorant  as  some  of  us 
seem  to  think.  Let  us  go  ahead  now  and  furnish  these  things  to  our  wives 
and  I  guarantee  that  they  have  the  intelligence  to  carry  out  these  ideas. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee :  There  has  been  something  said  about  the  ladies 
not  being  here  and  about  there  not  being  more  women  on  the  program  in 
the  past  years.  I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  fact  and  I  think  every  worker 
in  agricultural  fields  knows  that  our  secretary  has  given  every  opportunity 
for  ladies  to  be  on  the  program  and  he  has  urged  it  and  urged  them,  and 
he  certainly  has  done  his  very  best  in  giving  us  the  splendid  one  he  has, 
and  I  do  hope  that  out  of  this  discussion  will  arise  a  desire  from  more  of  the 
friends  who  are  here  to  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  next  year,  be- 
cause they  may  rest  assured  that  Secretary  Miller  is  doing  everything  he 
can  to  forward  the  work  that  is  being  done  today.     (Applause.) 

A  member :  At  a  meeting  of  this  character  once  after  the  ladies  had 
spoken,  there  was  no  discussion,  and  some  gentleman  in  speaking  of  it 
afterwards  said,  "Why  was  there  no  discussion?"  and  some  one  replied, 
"Why,  the  gentlemen  knew  better  than  to  talk."  We  have  had  a  happy 
discussion.     (Laughter.) 

President  Houskeeper :  We  will  have  to  close  this  discussion,  unless 
it  is  the  wish  of  Miss  Stoner  to  say  a  few  words. 

Miss  Minnie  A.  Stoner :  In  regard  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  I  might  say  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  has  a  Domestic 
Science  Committee.  This  committee  has  in  the  past  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  line  of  investigation  with  reference  to  educational  affairs  and 
it  has  endeavored  to  make  the  work  of  high  standard.  Through  its  influence 
and  its  endeavor  to  create  public  sentiment  it  has  worked  to  have  such 
departments  placed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  various  cities  and  tQ^pfnlp 
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The  various  dubs  over  the  state  have  home  departments.  In  these  de- 
partments subjects  pertaining  to  domestic  science  and  home  economics 
are  discussed.  So  that  the  women  in  the  state  of  Ohio  are  pretty  well 
informed  in  regard  to  the  educational  value  and  importance  of  domestic 
science.     (Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper:  I  hope  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  attendance  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  at  our  annual 
Institute. 

We  will  now  be  favored  with  a  selection  by  the  quartette. 

A  song,  "Mammy's  Lullaby,"  sung  by  The  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette,     (Applause,  lohg  continued.) 

Encore,  a  song,  "Two  Flies,"  sung  by  the  quartette.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

President  Houskeeper :  The  next  numbber  on  the  program  will  be 
"Certain  Ohio  Soil  Problems,"  by  Professor  A.  D.  Selby,  Botanist  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

CERTAIN   OHIO    SOIL  PROBLEMS. 

Soli  problema  are  numerous  and  esceedingly  Intricate;  tlieir  final  solotlos 
cannot  be  qulcklr  and  correctly  stated.  Ab  a  result  ot  the  labors  ol  ten  years 
by  the  chemlats  and  assletant  chemlata  of  the  Ohio  Station,  I  am  bringing 
to  you  today  the  results  of  chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  certain  Ohio 
soils  and  hope  to  point  out  the  particular  problems  contemplated  in  the  title 
]oat  given. 

By  way  of  introduction  It  may  be  permissible  to  state  that  there  Is  too 
much  accumulated  evidence  as  to  the  essential  correctness  of  recent  chemical 
teaching  and  experimentation  with  fertilizers,  to  be  brushed  aside  without 
careful  weighing  ot  results.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  otherwise  than  weigh 
the  evidence  and  convey  the  suggestions  which  appear  to  arise  from  the  results. 
If  these  suggestions  increase  our  appreciation  of  the  extreme  complexity  of 
these  soil  problems  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  none  will  be  greatly  surprised. 

Mutuai  Relaliotu  of  the  Soil  anS  the  Plant  NourUhed  b]/  It. 

We  win  first  take  up  the  general  relations  of  the  soil  to  plant  life  and 
growth.  Our  higher  seed  plants  consist  of  the  parts  known  as  root,  stem, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit.  The  root  la  distributed  in  the  soil  or  outer  layer  ot  the 
earth  and  fixes  the  plant  more  or  leas  flrmty  therein,  while  the  etem  and  the 
organs  borne  by  it,  as  leaves  and  flowers,  are  left  la  the  air  which  surrounds 
the  earth.  Aside  from  serving  as  the  medium  of  attachment  for  the  plant  by 
the  root,  the  soil  serves  as  practically  the  only  carrier  or  source  of  available 
water  and  dissolved  plant  food  tor  our  ordinary  crops.  The  exceptions  to  this 
are  of  so  slight  weight  that  they  may  be  generally  disregarded.  Clover  plants 
may  appear  aa  auch,  yet  the  soil  Is  atlll  the  medium  to  nourish  the  mlcrobea 
tn  well  aa  the  aource  of  the  chemical  substances  aside  from  atm<08pberlc  nitrogen. 

Upon  the  moisture  side  of  this  question,  the  water  of  showers  and  of  dew 
upon  the  leaves  play  a  very  small  part  In  the  plant's  supply;  while  the  moisture 
upon  the  leaf  surface  may  aid  to  maintain  the  turgor  of  the  plant  and  pre- 
vent Its  collapse  by  wilting,  the  period  during  which  such  moist  surfaces 
may  exist  Is  comparatively  brief  In  contrast  to  the  entire  period  ot  growth. 
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Wk  ma7  repeat  then,  that  the  chief  function  of  the  root  Is  to  absorb  eoll 
water  containing  the  BoUd  materials  dlBBolved  In  this  water;  furthennore 
that  the  actual  water  absorption  Is  practlcallr  all  by  the  root  tips  with  their 
root  hairs;  that  is,  this  water  must  be  taken  up  by  the  new  parta  of  the  roots. 
Tbrougli  these  parts  we  have  the  single  and  only  avenue  by  which  our  cul- 
tivated plants  obtain  any  appreclabto  amount  of  plant  food  from  the  soil.  The 
soil  water  is  not  only  a  plant  food  in  Itself,  but  It  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  mineral  plant  foods  enter  the  plant;  there  is  no  exception  to  this 
in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  for  the  nitrogenous  compounds  which  supply  plant 
food  are  the  nitrates.  That  ie,  they  are  of  the  Inorganic  or  mineral  category. 
In  a  great  measure  then  the  water  guestion  or  water  factor  is  one  equally 
affecting  both  soil  and  plant  problems. 

The  great  Importance  of  the  water  supply  for  plant  growth  In  our  lat- 
itudes may  well  Inspire  astonishment;  but  this  should  not  lead  us  to  forget 
the  fact  that  other  subBtances  and  other  compounds  than  water  are  essential 
to  plant  growth.  I  would  not  be  one  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  the 
water  relations  of  the  soil,  neither  am  I  prepared  to  admit  that  It  is  the 
only  problem.  It  iB  not  saying  boo  much  to  suggest  that  one-sided  Judgments 
are  as  dangerous  here  as  In  any  other  field.  Not  the  water  relations  alone,  but 
all  the  relations  of  sollB  or  of  a  given  soil  must  be  kept  In  mind  at  this  stage 
of  the   dlHcuBsIon. 

I  have  sometimes  felt  that  tlie  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  we  obtain  singly,  In  twos  or  all  together 
In  fertilizers,  may  lead  some  to  feel  that  plants  utilize  only  these  elements; 
no  greater  mistake  could  easily  be  made.  Plants  require  not  only  phosphorus, 
potassium  and  nitrogen,  but  equally  sulfur.  Iron,  calcium  and  magnesium  in 
the  available  soluble  compounds  of  each;  the  oxygen  and  bydrogea  of  water, 
utilized  as  water,  must  also  be  Included  In  the  list  of  esential  elements  tor 
plant  growth.  It  Is  tbe  relatively  rapid  exhaustion  of  these  three  substances, 
namely,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  above  tbe  others,  or  conversely 
the  relatively  greater  proflts  from  tbeir  application  upon  soils,  that  fixes  at- 
tention upon  tbem  In  both  our  general  and  special  discussions. 

In  the  utilization  of  tbe  soil  moleture,  the  plant  must  receive  It  containing 
tbe  various  compounds  dissolved  In  the  water  aa  a  result  of  soil  percolation; 
It  does  not  follow  that  all  of  these  are  esential  and  useful  because  found  in 
the  soil.  Now  If  you  who  have  read-of  the  alkali  regions  will  recall  that 
Injurious  substances  or  even  those  poisonous  to  plants  may  be  dissolved  as 
is  true  in  the  alkali  lands,  you  will  have  the,  reverse  picture;  in  some 
instances  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  tbe  concentration  of  the  solution  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  mineral  salt. 

Even  with  us  our  soils  all  contain  considerable  amounts  of  soda;  the 
actual  percentages  approximate,  or  even  exceed.  In  our  Ohio  analyses,  those 
of  the  closely  allied  but  essential  potash.  And  while  most  plants  make 
little  use  of  silicon,  tbe  insoluble  portions  of  our  soils  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  silica  or  silicates,  compounds  of  silicon  with  oxygen  and  with  gases, 
tnstlfy  to  the  great  excess  of  these  comparatively  Inert  substances.  We  must 
recognize  essential  and  non-essential  constituents,  using  this  term  with  reserve. 

Whatever  the  soil  presents  In  the  forms  dissolved  in  th«  soli  water,  ft  with- 
in the  limits  which  work  no  Injury  to  tbe  root  tips,  will  be  absorbed  by  tbe 
roots.  ;t  Is  not  clear  that  the  plants  possess  In  the  roots  the  power  to  ab- 
sorb one  soluble  substance  and  reject  another;  rather  the  plant  may  control 
the  amount  of  this  total  absorption  as  such,  toxic  compounds  may  cause  ab- 
sorption to  cease  or  serve  to  reduce  It.  -,  , 
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Absorption  of  Water  Influenced  by  Transpiratioa. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  absorbed  water  passes  Irom  one  cell  to  another 
by  osmosis;  by  far  the  more  rapid  and  larger  transfer  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  water  lose  through  the  leaves  by  transpiration. 

The  transpiration  Is  controlled  by  the  leaves  through  the  mechanism  of 
the  stomates.  Without  golog  Into  details  now,  as  I  have  already  done  that 
In  a  paper  recently  published,  *  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  transpdratloa  water 
stream  varies  with  the  dryness  and  temperature  of  the  air;  so  long  as  the  soil 
and  roots  continue  to  supply  the  water  called  tor  by  the  leaves,  this  stream  con- 
tinues. When  the  soil  supply  la  reduced  both  roots  and  leaves  adapt  themselves 
to  this  diminished  supply.  It  may  be  impressed  upon  us  at  this  point,  that  as 
the  transpiration  stream  and  the  root  absorption  Increase  or  diminish,  In  like 
measure,  the  mineral  food  supply  la  increased  or  diminished.  Assuming  then 
that  this  food  supply  is  beneflctal,  conditions  of  soil,  etc.,  favoring  a  sufflclent 
water  supply  In  the  soil  will  favor  plant  growth. 

Ph]/aical  Character  of  the  Soil  a»  Affecting  the  Water  Suppljr. 

It  Is  in  relation  to  the  physical  character  of  soils  that  th«y  have  been 
given  descriptive  names;  yellow  sand,  black  sand,  sandy  soil,  sandy  loam, 
loam,  clay  loam,  ciay  soils,  all  attest  this  tact.  "Limestone  soils"  la  a  teni 
sometimes  heard,  bnt  may  be  quite  as  often  applied  with  Its  physical  character 
In  mind  as  with  its  chemical  composition.  Mechanical  analyses  of  soils,  or' 
the  determination  of  tae  size  and  constitution  ot  the  soil  particles.  Is  practiced 
with  the  aim  to  secure  data  upon  this  point. 

TABliE  1.  Mechanical  analyses  of  Ohio  soils  give  the  results  we  have 
secured  In  this  line.  Broadly  speaking,  this  process  of  mechanical  separation 
divides  the  soil  Into  sand,  silt,  clay  and  organic  matter.  The  sand  is  separated 
as  flne  gravel,  coarse  sand,  medium  sand,  flne  sand,  and  very  fine  sand  accord- 
ing to  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of  sand;  the  silt  is  divided  into  silt  and 
fine  silt;  the  flne  silt  approaches  very  closely  to  the  clay  in  physical  character. 
The  loss  nn  Ignition  represents  the  vegetable  tissue  or  humua  In  the  soil,  bnt 
is  Increased  by  possible  breaking  up  of  carbonatea  and  the  release  of  the  carbon 
dioxld  in  them. 


before  the  Ohio  Stata  ElortlcaJtural  Soctety  at  Delaware,  ( 
Barmer."    of   Dec.   26,   1903. 
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Turning  our  attention  to  tbe  results  we  find  tbe  soil,  or  first  six  Inches 
of  the  Station  Farm  at  Wooster,  contains  23.76%  ot  sand;  66.8%  of  silt  and 
4.6%  ot  clar  and  may  be  called  the  Wayne  silt  loam,  having  In  mind  th«  but 
8llghtl]r  changed  character  of  the  subsoil  with  less  than  7%  of  cl87. 

The  soil  of  the  Strongsvllle  test  farm,  located  at  StrongBvllle,  Cuyahoga 
countr,  contains  20.96%  sand,  62.8%  ellt,  and  7.76%  clay,  and  nearly  double  the 
loss  on  ignition  found  at  Wooster,  or  6.61%;  I  propose  for  this  soil  the  name  ot 
"Cuyahoga  silt  clay,"  having  in  mind  the  subsoil  characters  and  actual  be- 

Tbe  plots  at  tbe  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  give  sand  31.2%,  silt 
G6.eT%,  and  clay  6.12%  and  moderate  loss  on  Ignition.  This  Is  a  loam  or  silt 
loam. 

At  N«apoli8,  Fulton  county,  upon  the  former  test  farm  at  that  point,  there 
la  about  88.5%  sand  only  6%  silt  and  about  2%  clay— «  veritable  sandy  soil. 
It  Is  by  origin  a  beach  sand  of  the  old  westward  extension  of  the  present 
Lake  E^le. 

The  teet  farm  at  Germantown,  Montgomery  county,  has  a  soil  much  like 
that  of  Strongsvllle  with  18%  sand,  73%  silt  and  9%  clay;  while  the  proposed 
test  farm  at  Carpenter,  MelgB  county,  upon  the  plateau  portions,  where  the 
soil  Is  derived  from  underlying  shales,  has  a  soil  sligbtly  ditFerent  In  mechanical 
composition  from  those  of  StrongsvlUU  and  Germantown,  there  being  less  sand, 
more  silt  and  about  the  same  clay.    These  points  are  widely  separated. 

These  soils  have  diverse  origins;  while  thoee  of  the  Wooster,  Strongsvllle, 
Columbus  and  Germantown  farms  are-  situated  within  the  glaciated  area  ot 
the  state,  only  those  of  Columbus  and  Germantown  seem  to  be  of  drift  origin. 
In  the  case  of  Wooster  the  soils  ebow  scant  evidences  of  outside  materials  and 
the  same  applies  to  those  ot  Strongsvllle.  At  Wooster  the  uppermost  shales 
ot  the  Waverly  group  appear  to  be  the  source  from  which  the  soils  are  derived, 
while  at  StiDngsvllIe  this  office  Is  performed  by  the  Cuyahoga  shale.  At  Car. 
penter  the  horizon  is  that  of  one  of  the  shales  of  the  coal  measure  series. 

The  behavior  ot  these  soils  under  culture  Is  extremely  diverse.  We  may  inter 
rightly  that  the  loams  of  Columbus  and  Wooster  and  the  sand  ot  Neapolla 
are  soils  which  lend  themselves  quite  readily  to  cultural  methods.  One  would 
scarcely  Infer  that  the  Cuyahoga  silt  clay  ot  Strongsvlllle  Is.  despite  the  high 
percentage  ot  organic  matter  in  the  area  of  the  test  farm,  the  oft  described 
hard  clay  so  widely  distributed  throughout  much  ot  the  Western  Reserve. 
All  these  soils  of  like  character  in  the  Reserve  have  a  like  origin  in  this  same 
widespread  Cuyahoga  shale.  The  soil  when  like  this  Is  very  dlBlcult  to  cul- 
tivate Buccesefully  aut.  decidedly  refractory.  It  is  very  difficult  to  handle  this 
soil  In  such  a  manner  as  to  conserve  the  necessary  moisture  tor  a  profitable 
crop.  Practically  the  same  description  as  to  tbe  behavior  ot  the  soil,  and  th« 
same  water  relations  applies  to  Germantown,  where  the  soil  Is  derived  from 
the  boulder  clay.  This  Miami  clay  loam,  as  It  Is  called  by  Whitney,  is  not  an 
easy  soil  to  manage  and  yields  good  returns  only  upon  well  directed  aflorts. 

The  Carpenter  soil  is  possibly  a  little  more  satisfactory  than  the  soils  ot 
Strongsvillle  and  Germantown  upon  tbe  plateau  porilon  whence  the  samples 
were  drawn,  but  the  slopes  ofFer  still  more  difficult  problems  In  moisture  con- 
servation. 
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ahemical  Oompoaition  of  the  Bane  8oiU. 

A  considerable  amount  of  labor  baa  been  expended  during  the  {net  ten 
jreara  upon  tbe  chemical  analyses  of  the  unfertilized  plots  of  the  soils  we 
have  Just  been  discussing;  only  the  unfertilized  plots  ara  now  considered. 
A  still  larger  number  of  samples,  drawn  to  show  the  effect  of  the  application 
of  certain  fertilizers  during  a  stated  period,  yet  await  examination.  I  am 
also  leaTlng  out  of  the  present  discussion  tbe  question  of  soil  acidity.  The 
results  of  about  fifty  complete  analyses  of  Bolls  and  a  like  number  of  analyses 
of  subsoils  have  been  completed.  The  resulta  are  aummarlzed  in  Table  II  de- 
voted exclusively  to  chemical  analyses. 

Qlving  our  attention  to  the  analyses  of  pie  various  soils  we  are  impressed 
by  high  percentages  of  insoluble  matter  and  soluble  silica  which  Is  lowest  In 
the  soils  of  Columbus,  Strongsvllle  and  Carpenter,  63.5%  to  86.7%,  and  highest 
in  the  soils  at  Wooster  and  Neapolla,  SS.4%  and  93.2%.  If  we  compare  the  per- 
centages of  thiB  Insoluble  matter  in  tbe  subsoil  with  those  of  the  soil,  we  note 
that  it  is  lower  in  the  aubsoll  In  every  case  save  Neapolis,  where  It  Is  higher 
la  the  subsoil  than  in  tbe  soli. 

The  first  condition  may  be  explained  by  tbe  tendency  of  crops  to  remove 
some  of  the  soluble  soil  constituents  and  by  the  lower  percentage  of  organic 
matter  In  the  subsoil;  In  the  case  of  Neapolls  the  unchanged  or  slightly  altered 
sand  of  the  subsoil  might  be  reasonably  expected-to  yield  a  higher  percentage 
of  Insoluble  matter.  This  insoluble  matter  is  the  soil  matrix  and  can  scarcely 
be  dispensed  with;  yet  sands  are  ratber  too  high  In  it. 

The  potash  is  lowest  in  the  Neapolls  yellow  sand,  next  lowest  In  tbe 
Germantown,  Carpenter  and  Strongsvllle  samples,  while  Wooster  follows  closely 
upon  Strongsvllle  and  Columbus  has  more  than  double  as  much  potash  as  any 
other  of  these  soils.  The  subsoils  for  the  most  part  show  higher  potash  per- 
centages than  the  soils;  for  Columbus  the  results  are  identical  in  soil  and  sub- 
soil. 

The  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  are  almost  the  same,  but  in  tbe  matter 
of  lime  and  magnesia  great  divergence  again  appears. 

Lime  and  ISagneaia  Ratio»  and  Their  Fouihle  Bigniilcance. 

It  Is  not  In  the  actual  percentages  of  lime  and  of  magnesia  respectively, 
comparing  the  results  of  one  set  of  soils  with  those  of  another,  that  strikes 
us  so  much  ss  the  great  contrast  in  tbe  ratios  between  the  lime  percentage 
and  the  magnesia  percentage  In  these  same  soils.  These  ratios  are  stated 
below  in  the  form  of  a  table.  Table  III,  which  offers  much  food  for  reflection: 
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We  note  that  only  the  Bolla  of  Columbus  and  Neapolis  sliow  an  amount  ot 
raagnesla  equal  to  or  lese  than  the  amount  of  lime.  Tbo  ratio  la  the  Colum- 
bua  soil  is  1  :  1.09;  that  Is,  for  every  100  pounds  ot  lime  in  this  soil  there  are 
109  pounds  of  magnesia;  for  every  ton  ot  lime  there  are  2,1S0  pounds  ot  mag- 
nesia. In  the  subsoil  at  Columbus  you  will  note  that  lime  Is  present  in  larger 
amounts  than  magnesia,  the  ratio  being  1  :  0.91.  In  the  sands  at  Neapolla  the 
ratio  shows  much  less  magnesia  than  lime,  although  there  Is  a  reversal  of  the 
Columbus  relation  between  the  amount  of  magnesia  In  the  soil  and  the  sub- 
soil. Referring  to  the  ratio  at  Wooster  we  find  there  tor  everji,  100  pounds  ot 
lime  In  the  soil  150  pounds  magnesia;  while  in  the  subsoil  for  every  100  pounds 
of  lime  there  are  175  pounds  ot  magnesia.  A  still  greater  contrast  Is  shown 
at  Strongsvllle  where  for  every  100  pounds  ot  lime  in  the  soil  there  are  209 
pounds  of  magnesia;  and  for  every  100  pounds  of  lime  In  the  Strongsvllle  sub- 
soil there  are  250  pounds  of  magnesia.  In  respect  to  the  ratio  Of  the  lime 
to  the  magnesia  In  the  soli  at  Carpenter  we  find  It  somewhat  between  the 
ratio  shows  much  less  magnesia  than  lime,  although  there  Is  a  reversal  ot  the 
town  soli  shows  even  a  higher  relative  amount  of  magnesia  than  found  In 
any  ot  the  others.    This  Is  corroborated  by  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  the 

I  had  hoped  when  first  glancing  through  these  ratios  to  discover  some 
evidence  of  the  possible  effect  of  crops  upon  the  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia. 
Viewing  the  ratio  In  the  Columbus  soil.  It  would  appear  that  the  lime  may  have 
been  exhausted  more  rapidly  than  the  magnesia,  but  none  ot  the  other  ratios 
sustain  such  a  view.  When  we  reflect,  however,  that  the  actual  amounts  ot 
these  substances  are  In  reality  twice  as  great  in  the  Columbus  soil  as  In  the 
others  we  may  Inter  that  possibly  In  soils  containing  low  percentages  ot  lime 
and  magnesia  percolating  waters  may  dissolve  the  soluble  magnesia  and  In- 
crease the  proportion  In  the  subsoil  at  the  same  time  this  process  diminishes 
that  in  the  soil. 

None  of  the  soils  in  this  table  rank  especially  high  In  productiveness  and 
lest  the  presentation  of  them  without  others  tor  comparison  may  prove  mis- 
leading to  some  I  give  below  certain  soil  analyses  made  years  ago  by  the  Ohio 
Qeologlcal  Survey  and  also  one  from  Kentucky: 

ANALTSKS  OF  OTHEHl  SOILS  MADD  BY  OHIO  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 
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The  black  awamp  soil  from  Perrysburg,  Oblo,  bos  five  times  aus  much  lima 
aa  magnesia  la  the  Boil,  and  tbe  absolute  amount  of  lime  or  calcium  oxide  U 
more  tban  four  times  that  In  the  Columbus  soil,  and  more  th&n  tea  tlmea  that 
in  the  StrongBTllIe  eoll.  Nearly  the  same  Ume-magneala  ratio  is  found  in  the 
soli  from  Versailles,  Kr..  as  at  Perrysburg,  while  the  other  analyses  show 
limited  amounts  of  lime  with  llme-magnesla  ratios  varying  from  1  to  0.50 
to  1:0.73. 

But  you  may  ask  at  this  point  why  1  have  emphasized  this  Ume'magneala 
ratio;  that  is  the  next  subject  to  be  considered.  1  may  reply  that  while  the 
actual  amounts  or  percentage  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  important  factors,  the 
question  of  ratios  has  been  taken  up  to  serve  as  a  better  Introductloii  to  the 
other  question  of  actual  amount.  Necessarily,  In  this  brief  pruentallon,  I 
must  omit  an  Interesting  dliicuaslon  which  may  be  tested  in  the  ash  analyses 
of  crops.  1  content  myself  with  stating  that  no  crop,  unless  It  Is  the  sugar  beet, 
shows  as  high  a  per  cent  of  magnesia  as  of  lime  in  its  ashes. 

Loew  Bulletin  1,  Bureau  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  1901,  Page  31,  has 
calculated  from  Wolff's  tablrw  the  ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  In  various  plaota. 
This  ratio  varies  from  1:0.10  In  the  carrot  up  to  1:1.02  In  sugar  beet;  the 
proportion  of  magnesia  falls  below  one-half  that  of  lime  in  the  'twelve  plants 
noted  except  wheat,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beet  and  the  common  beet. 

The  Amount  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  Extracted  from  the  Boil  by  TaHoua  Plants. 

Loew  quotes  Ebermeyer  Kivlng  the  amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia  In  kilo- 
grams (2.2  lbs.)  extracted  from  a  hectar  (nearly  2.5  acres)  of  ground  "bj 
various  plants  in  one  year  on  the  average  as  fcdlows: 

Lime  Magnesia 

Plants.  Kilograms.  Kilograms. 

Cereals 16  10 

Tobacco  30  IB 

Potato  " 40  20 

Common  beet    40  87 

Vine    46  17 

Legumes  50  12 

Pine  forest  70  9 

and  adds,  "Since,  however,  the  roots  come  Into  direct  contact  with  only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  soil,  the  absolute  amount  of  available  lime  and 
magnesia  must  be  very  much  greater  than  would  follow  from  the  data  In  the 
table."  Therefore,  in  the  other  considerations  which  follow,  It  Is  evident  that 
we  must  unite  with  Loew  In  considering  the  liming  of  soil  from  a  physiological 
standpoint. 

The  Best  Ratio  of  Lime  to  Magnetia  for  Plant  Growth. 

This  subject  has  been  studied  experimentally  by  May  In  the  bulletin 
previously  referred  to  (Bulletin  1,  Bureau  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  ISOl) 
and  has  more  recently  been  the  subject  of  Investigation  by  Aso  In  Japan;  also 
by  Furata  of  the  same  country.  (Bulletin  College  of  Agriculture,  Imp.  Univ. 
Tokyo,  V:  (1902):  361-379.)  Apparently  both  of  these  Japanese  Investigators 
have  been  inspired  by  Loew,  who  is  now  In  that  country.  P'urata  concludes 
from  his  experiments  that  the  ratio  of  lime  to  mt^nesia  for  the  best  pro- 
duction of  crops  should  be  3:1  (3  lime  to  1  magnesia),  for  crops  which  have 
abundant  leaf  production;  while  for  cereals  a  ratio  of  1:1  gives  the  beet 
results. 
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In  Uiie  connection  the  follovlng  extracts  from  the  article  by  May  will  ba 
of  interest;  the  second  extract  is  the  summar]'  of  his  resulta  and  conclusions: 

"As  borne  out  by  experiments,  gypsum  appears  to  be,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  available  form  of  lime  to  apply  in  overcoming  the  noxious 
Influence  of  an  excess  of  magnesia.  An  excess  of  gypsum  is  little  to  bo 
feared  as  the  plant  seems  to  be  able  to  use  mt^nesia  if  present  in  siifft- 
clent  amount  for  its  direct  needs,  whether  gypsum  be  present  In  large 
amount  or  small.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lack  of  lime  In  a  soluble  form  la 
more  to  be  guarded  against,  for  In  this  case  the  magnesia.  If  in  a  certain 
excess,  will  be  assimilated  to  the  detriment  of  the  plant.  MagneBlnm 
carbonate  we  found  might  be  In  a  slight  excess  over  calcium  sulphate,  and 
normal  bealthy  growth  of  the  plant  be  made.  However,  this  excess  should 
be  small,  not  greater,  with  cereals,  than  Z  to  1.  With  cowpeas,  as  shown, 
a  ratio  of  MgO  as  carbonate  0.G8  to  CaO  as  sulphate  O.Z  per  cent.,  while 
not  toxic  to  the  extent  of  killing  the  plant,  waa  so  Injurious  as  to  pre- 
vent proflt^le  growth.  Id  these  cases  the  solubility  of  the  salts  in 
the  soil  were  not  determined.  In  liming,  therefore,  for  any  purpose.  It  Is 
advisable  to  knorw  the  lime  and  magnesia  content  of  the  soli,  both  the 
soluble  and  total,  as  well  as  the  content  in  the  fertilizer  applied.  Under- 
Umlng  Is  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  overllmlng,  care  being  taken 
that  magnesian  limestone  Is  not  applied  where  an  excess  of  magnesia  is 
already  present. 

"Soil  analysis  shows  that  lime  and  magnesia  are  widely  distributed 
In  soils  and  generally  In  sufficient  quantities  for  the  direct  needs  of  plants. 
They  are  not  always  in  the  best  proportions  to  each  other,  from  a  pbyslo- 
logical  standpoint,  for  favoring  plant  growth. 

"Magnesia  In  a  soil  in  great  excess  over  lime  In  a  finely  divided  or 
soluble  condition  Is  noxious  to  the  growth  of  plants.  With  a  great  excess 
of  lime  over  magnesia  the  physiological  action  of  the  plant  Is  hindered 
and  it  e^lblts  phenomena  of  starvation.  An  excess  of  lime  counteracts 
the  poisonous  effects  of  magnesia,  while  the  more  favorable  proportion  ol 
the  two  bases  obviates  the  poor  nutrition  of  the  plant. 

"The  best  proportion  of  soluble  lime  to  soluble  magnesia  tor  the 
germination  and  growth  of  plants  Is  about  molecular  weight  6  to  4,  or 
actual  weight  7  to  4. 

"The  more  soluble  forms  of  magnesia,  as  nitrate  and  sulphate,  are  In 
excess  more  Injurious  to  plants  than  the  less  soluble  as  carbonate,  whllo 
the  more  soluble  forms  of  lime  as  sulphate  and  nitrate  are  mora  efficient 
In  overcoming  the  noxious  effects  of  magnesia  than  less  soluble  forms  aa 
carbonate. 

"In  applying  fetilizers  containing  magnesia,  as  in  the  crude  potash 
salts,  liming  should  be  carried  on  In  conjunction  unless  the  soil  Is  known 
to  contain  an  excess  of  lime.  Where  the  lime  content  of  the  soil  Is  about 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  magnesia  content,  lime  In  a  finely  divided  form, 
as  sulphate,  should  be  supplied  with  the  fertilizer  In  an  amount  In  exceas 
of  the  magnesia  present  in  the  latter. 

"In  liming  soils  the  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  should  be  first  de- 
termined In  both  the  soil  and  the  material  applied.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  process  be  Intcltlgentl;  carried  out  and  the  best  ratio  between 
the  two  bases  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  crops  be  maintained." 
Leow  in  1902  (Bulletin  College  of  Agriculture,  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  IV.; 
382-383)  commenting  upon  the  work  of  Aso  and  FMrata  obseirves: 

"One  of  the  beneficial  elfects  of  liming  Is  believed  to  consist  In  'nnloclt- 
log  such  potasaa,  as   Is  at  the  time  unavailable  tor  plants;'  but  It  may  be. 
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objected  that  such  potassa  as  can  be  unlocked  In  the  soil  by  slaked  lime  or 
carbonate  ot  lime,  can  surely  also  be  unlocked  by  tbe  rootlets  themselvea. 
The  writer  showed  years  &ko  that  one  o(  the  effects  ot  Increasing  the  lime 
consists  in  the  rich  development  of  roothalrs  and  this  explains  satisfac- 
torily the  fact  that  on  liming  the  soil,  the  plants  become  capable  of  absorb- 
ing an  Increased  amount  of  potassa.  A  second  very  Important  physiological 
effect  of  lime  Is  the  rich  Droductlon  of  dark  green  and  normal  chloropliyll 
bodies." 

It  may  be  added  la  this  connection  that  grains  show  relatively  hlgAar 
imounts  of  magnesia  than  of  lime. 

With  these  results  before  us  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  ratio  of 
lime  and  magnesia  in  our  station  and  test  farm  soils  demands  very  careful 
experimental  study.  B;  the  same  token  it  must  be  likewise  clear  tbat  these 
various  soils  which  we  have  analyzed  are  types  of  many  others  in  wUcli 
the  same  holds  true,  at  the  same  time  that  we  admit  they  do  not  apply  to  all 
soils  In  Ohio.  There  Is  no  reason  known  to  me  why  we  should  question  the 
essential  correctness  of  the  experimental  results  I  have  Just  quoted  from 
Loew  and  others.  Crop  production  of  the  most  profltable  sort  cannot  be  se- 
cured unless  the  physiological  demands  of  the  plants  are  met  When  the  plant 
demands  a  ratio  of  2  lime  to  1  magnesia  are  we  Justified  in  expecting  that  a 
ratio  of  1  lime  to  2  magnesia  will  give  great  crop  returns?  I  have  prepared 
and  presented  this  paper  chiefly  for  the  purpose  ot  raising  tills  question  ot 
llme-magnesla  ratios.  Have  we  not  throughout  Ohio  many  soils  which  grow 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  possibly  of  some  other  cereals,  but  yield  indifferent 
crops  of  other  kinds;  and  conversely  those  better  adapted  to  Other  crops  than 
wheat  or  cereals?  It  Is  worth  while  to  investigate  this  matter  with  thoron^- 
ness;  yet  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Investigation  can  be  quickly  concluded. 

Correction  of  One-Sided  lAme  Maoneiia  Ratios. 

This  correction  must  be  obtained  as  you  will  readily  inter  by  applications 
ot  calcareous  compounds;  we  have,  as  you  have  discovered,  no  ratios  In- 
dicating great  need  for  magnesia,  although  the  sands,  like  those  of  Neapolla, 
may  properly  be  dressed  with  dolomltfc  (magnesian)  limes  in  which  the  per- 
centage ot  magnesia  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  lime.  Quite  evidently  It 
will  require  excessive  applications  of  dolomltlc  lime  to  correct  the  Ilma- 
magnesla  ratios  prevailing  at  Wooster,  StrongsvlUe  and  Germantorwn. 

For  such  as  these  we  have  available  land  plaster  or  raw  gypsum  whidi 
contains  no  magnesia  and  also  certain  calcareous  limes  which  contain  magnesia 
In  limited  proportion. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  composition  ot  various  limestones  ot  the  state;  the 
composition  of  gypsum  Is  as  follows: 
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TABIiE  IV— ANALYSES  OP  OHIO  LIMESTONES  AND  THE  LIMBS 

FROM  THEM. 

(Limes  Nob.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  of  theoretical  composition;  No.  6  Irom  analrsla 

by  J.  W.  Ames.) 
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Compotition  of  Qypinm,  or  Land  FUuter.     (Lord.) 

Lime   (CaO) M.86 

Sulfuric  acfa  46.88 

(So3) 

Water  19.70 

MagneBla  (MgO)    .64 

Alumina    .60 

Ineoluble  residue   .H 

Total  100.48 

Table  III  Bbows  that  about  7^  tonB  of  gypsum  or  land  plaster  per  acre 
will  be  required  to  make  the  quantity  of  lime  equal  to  that  of  magnesia  Id 
the  first  six  Inches  of  soil  at  StrongsTille. 

This  Is  upon  the  basis  of  32.1  per  cent,  of  Itroe  oxide  In  the  land  plaster. 
On  an  average  at  Wooster  about  four  tons  of  gypeum  1b  required  per  acre  to 
obtain  the  same  result.  The  amount  at  Oermantown  would  be  about  6H  tons. 
Bear  In  mind  In  this  connection  that  I  make  no  recommendation  of  the  actual 
amount  to  be  applied  at  a  given  time.  In  the  application  of  land  plaster  or 
lime  the  amount  must  be  gauged  with  respect  to  the  immediate  effect  the 
application  may  have  upon  the  physical  behavior  of  the  soil  in  question.  la 
this  same  connection  I  wish  to  point  out  that  gypsum  Is  a  neutral  compound 
and  not  an  alkaline  compound  like  lime;  gypsum  would,  therefore,  be  of  no  use 
to  neutralize  soil  acidity,  while  It  would  be  useful  to  supply  available  11m6 
without  adding  magnesia.  A  theoretical  advantage  seems  aleo  to  hold  for 
gypsum  for  this  purpose. 
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If  a  lime  Is  to  be  chosen  to  Increase  relatfvel7  the  amount  of  lime  to  that 
of  magnesia  oqI;  the  eiceHs  at  Hme  above  the  magnesia  present  therein  vlll 
be  available  In  correcting  the  ratio  ol  lime  and  magnesia.  Used  In  this  vnj 
the  best  calcareous  limes  of  the  state  will  go  about  twice  as  far  as  the  gypsum; 
conversely  only  one-half  the  amount  of  such  lime  will  need  to  he  applied.  An 
exceptionally  pure  lime  like  those  from  Trenton,  Michigan  and  Rex,  Ohio, 
will  go  further  even  than  this.  The  dolomltlc  limes,  of  which  we  may  take 
that  of  Fostorla  as  a  type,  will  not  be  useful  In  correcting  the  ratio  of  the 
lime  to  the  magnesia  la  the  soil,  while  being  entirely  satisfactory  to  neutral- 
ize soil  acidity  under  other  conditions. 

It  will  be  necessary  as  time  passes  to  determine  the  benefits  resulting 
from  applications  of  limes  made  to  increase  the  actual  amount  of  lime  and 
magnesia  present  In  the  soil.  The  relative  greater  productiveness  of  certain 
soils  having  larger  amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia  than  those  under  discussion 
would  raise  this  question  very  seriously.  Liming  Is  often  discussed  aa  If  It 
were  done  merely  to  change  the  physical  character  of  the  soli.  We  muBt  con- 
clude, I  judge,  that  the  uses  of  lime  are  both  chemical  and  physical;  likewise 
upon  the  chemical  side  we  have  the  two  objects  of  correcting  the  soil  acidity 
and  making  the  proportions  of  time  and  magnesia  such  as  are  most  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  crops. 

Reaultt  of  Lime  A.pplicatio>u  for  Com  at  Strvngaville. 

The  following  table  gives  reaults  of  applications  of  calcareous  llmea, 
dolomltlc  lime,  raw  limestone,  gypsum,  poatsh  salta  and  sulphates  of  aoda  and 
magnesia  upon  a  small  area  of  the  StrongBville  test  farm.  The  crops  are  for 
the  years  1901. 1902  and  1903.    The  plots  are  each  one-twentieth  acre. 

The  raw  stone  Is  that  called  marble  dtiBt  from  Rex,  Miami  County.  It  con- 
tains about  SB  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  about  3  i>4r  cent,  of  carbonat« 
of  magnesia. 
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table  v— results  of  liminq  experiments.  strongsvillb, 

(Plots  one-twentieth  acre  each.) 
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The  Fremont  lime  was  obtained  from  the  Continental  Sugar  Co.,  Fre- 
mont, and  made  from  the  Trenton,  Michigan,  limestone.  The  Fostorla  Ume 
came  from  the  Seneca  Whltn  Lime  Co.,  Fostorla.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  the 
jrear  1903  the  largest  increase  in  grain.  15.33  bushels,  was  from  the  Rex  stone 
and  sulfate  of  soda;  the  next  best,  14.14  bushels,  from  the  heavy  applications 
of  Fremont  lime,  followed  bj  the  light  application  of  the  same  lime,  13.94  bnsli- 
els,  and  by  the  heavy  application  of  the  Fostorla  Ume,  13.62  bushels,  In  the 
order  named.  Gypsum  for  the  heavier  appllcatlcms  gave  11.14  bushels  Increase. 
These  reeults  were  after  manure  bad  been  applied  over  the  whole  area;  Uie 
manure  Increased  the  yield  of  all  the  plots,  untreated  and  treated,  but  resulted 
In  a  larger  Increase  of  yield  from  the  liming. 

Considering  the  average  results  and  those  of  the  first  two  years,  1901  and 
1902,  the  Fostorla  lime  leads  in  increase  of  grain.  All  these  results  are  pre- 
liminary and  tentative,  but  are  at  least  suggestive. 

Amount  of  Lime  or  Land  Plaster  to  be  Used  at  a  Single  Application. 

The  amount  of  lime,  whether  calcareous  or  dolomltic  (magneslan),  to  be 
applied  at  one  liming  Is  a  matter  for  experiment  It  Is  suggested  that  smaller 
and  more  frequent  applications  are  likely  to  prove  safer  and  In  the  end  more 
satisfactory  than  excessively  heavy  doses  at  one  time.    It  will  be  noted  that. 
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40  bushels  per  acre  and  80  buehela  per  acre  were  applied  In  the  Strongsrllle 
experiment  with  corn;  these  are  the  equivalents  of  3,200  pounds  and  fi.UO 
pounds  per  acre.  Upon  the  StrongBvllle  soils  an  application  of  6,620  pounds  of 
Fremont  lime  having  S4.8  per  cent,  calcium  oxide  and  11.3  per  cent  magnesliun 
oxide  would  be  required  to  make  the  llm^-magnesia  ratio  1:1.  This  la  4-0  that 
required  of  grpsum  (Table  111).  It  will,  therefore,  require  a  little  more  than 
one  application  of  Fremont  lime  at  the  rate  of  80  bushels  per  acre  and  two  and 
one-fourth  apllcatlons  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre  to  acccHnpllsh  this 
result,  while  two  and  one-third  heavy  applications  of  gypsum  will  be  required 
and  but  one  and  one-half  applications  of  the  highly  calcareous  marble  dost  or 
raw  Rex  stone,  while  16  tons  of  Fostorla  lime  will  be  needed  to  make  lime  and 
magnesia  equal.  When  hydrates,  that  is,  calcine  hydrates,  so.  called,  are  used, 
one-fourth  to  one-flfth  more  will  be  rectuired  than  ol  quicklime  from  the  same 

I  do  not  wish  to  worry  yoa  by  prolonging  this  dlBcuseion;  I  have  presented 
this  matter  that  all  may  understand  why  I  have  stated  on  several  occasions 
heretofore  that  1  do  not  consider  It  a  matter  of  indllterence  whether  magnealan 
or  calcareous  limes  are  used  upon  many  Ohio  soils.  There  are  some  special 
considerations  with  respect  to  particular  crops  which  It  is  hoped  to  touch  In 
experiments  In  the  course  nf  a  few  years.  Co-operative  experiments  in  liming 
soils  are  also  badly  needed 

Soil  Treatment  Invetttgationi  Require  Long  Periods. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  reliable  results  can  be  obtained  In  a  short  time; 
long  periods  and  widely  distributed  experiments  will  be  required  In  the  line 
of  lime,  gypsum,  or  fertillxer  applications.  This  has  already  been  shown  with 
fertilizers;  It  may  be  predi'>ted  for  the  others.  The  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples suggested  In  this  paner  may  not  be  expected  to  prove  exceptions  to  the 
experiences  In  other  soil  treatments. 

The  wisdom  of  permanent  test  farms  for  the  experiment  station  and  of 
continued  work  at  any  giv'>n  point,  will,  in  my  personal  Judgment,  be  tolly 
supported  as  the  periods  of  experimentation  grow  longer  and  longer.  Such 
work  must  be  carried  forward  for  some  time  to  end  In  Judgments  that  will  not 
call  for  reversal. 

President  Houskeeper:  We  will  not  discuss  this  paper  at  this  time, 
but  will  pass  to  the  next  subject,  "A  Hard  Earth  Road,"  by  D,  Ward 
King,  of  Maitland,  Missouri.     (Applause.) 

A  HABD  EAHTH  ROAD. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  tired,  and  no  one  Is  more  keenly  alive  to  the  feeling  of  wearlnesB  on 
the  port  of  an  audience  than  I.  I  come  here  today  at  the  Invltatfon  of  your 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  talk  to  you  about  something  which  we  have 
discovered  In  Missouri.  I  promise  you  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with 
my  duty  on  this  occasion. 

I  came  to  my  native  state  pleased  to  think  that  I  may  bring  to  you  from 
my  adopted  state  a  message.  I  came,  I  confess,  with  fear  and  trembling.  My 
experience  in  Ohio,  so  far  as  I  have  been  outside  of  the  cities,  has  been  almost 
entirely  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  atone  and  gravel  pikes  were  plenti- 
ful, and,  as  I  have  said,  I  came  fearing  that  my  coming  might  be  a  mistake — 
that  I  might  have  no  message  for  the  people  of  Ohio,  but  on  Investigation  In 
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mi'  native  county  and  from  remarks  which  I  have  heard  since  I  came  here  this 
momitlK,  1  conclude  that  Ohio,  no  less  than  Ulssouri,  la  in  the  mnd  at  muddy 
times. 

Somebody  has  said  to  me  tliat  the  roads  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio 
are  In  the  very  best  possible  condition  at  this  time,  but  that  tb«  farmers  have 
not  liad  enough  rain,  (Laughter.)  They  tell  me  there  are  times  when  the 
rural  mall  carriers  find  It  difQcult  to  get  over  the  road.  When  we  have  enough 
rain  the  same  coadltlon  exists  In  Missouri.  The  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  earth  roads  of  the  United  States  challenges  the  niost  earnest 
attention  of  the  best  brains  in  the  country.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  iiueatlon 
that  comes  closer  to  the  majority  of  the  rural  population  than  this  matter  of 
taking  care  of  the  earth  roads. 

I  come  today  with  a  very  simple  proposition.  1  hope  you  will  not  con- 
demn It  because  of  Its  simplicity.  1  come  with  no  theory;  1  do  not  come  to 
you  with  something  that  somebody  else  thinks  can  be  done,  but  with  something 
I  have  done  myself;  and  I  am  here  because  of  the  doing. 

And  now  I  am  afraid  of  you — realty,  I  am  afraid  of  you.  I  am  afraid  that 
after  spending  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  explain  the  Implement  that  I  have 
used  I  will  hear  you  say,  "We  have  been  using  something  like  that  on  our 
farms  for  lo,  these  many  years,"  or  if  I  show  you  a  model  of  it,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  take  no  Interest  thereafter.  Yet  I  will  take  the  risk  and  will  show 
you  a  model  of  what  we  call  in  Missouri  a  Spilt  Log  Drag  (exhibiting  model 
to  audience).  No  doubt,  many  of  you  have  used  Just  such  an  instrument  to 
drag  the  wheat  field.  It  does  not  look  like  a  road  machine,  and  yet  I  Invite 
your  attention  to  the  pictures,  one  on  either  side  of  the  stage.  I  Invite  your 
attention  to  the  lowermost  picture.  When  you  have  time  to  examine  it 
you  will  see  a  road  that  was  made  with  this  instrument  out  of  Missouri  clay. 

Question:     What  county,  please? 

Mr.  King:  Holt,  within  twenty-  five  miles  of  Iowa;  within  thirty  miles  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  1  beg  your  pardon  If  I  offend  you,  but  In  the  garden  spot 
of  the  United  States.     (Laughter.) 

Question:     In  Ood's  country7 

Mr.  King:  "In  God's  country,"  somebody  says  on  the  front  seat;  some- 
body who  has  been  out  there  1  presume. 

But  I  promised  to  hasten.  Twenty-five  years  ago  1  went  to  northwestern 
Missouri.  I  settled  on  the  farm  where  I  now  live.  It  is  now  two  miles  and  a 
half  north  of  Maltland,  Missouri,  but  vhen  I  went  there  I  was  twenty  miles 
from  the  railway,  I  have  been  over  this  mud  road  proposition  from  the  be- 
ginning. At  the  beginning  the  roads  In  my  neighborhood  were  from  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  six  miles  wide  (laughter)  and  the  only  implements  that  were 
needed  were  an  axe  and  a  spade.  We  use  the  axe  to  cut  willows  and  we 
would  lay  them  In  the  sloughs  and  spade  loose  earth  upon  them  to  hold  them 
down  so  that  the  horses  would  not  be  tripped. 

Along  In  the  'SOs  some  time,  having  become  disgusted  with  the  mud  and 
seeking  a  way  out,  I  sent  to  Pennsylvania  and  secured  the  first  road  grading 
machine  In  the  state.  Although  we  found  the  grader  was  a  good  thing,  we 
could  not  get  over  the  roads  often  enough  with  It. 

In  the  spring  of  1S9G  I  hitched  a  team  to  a  contrivance  something  like  the 
model  I  have  shown  you — though  not  nearly  so  good — and  went  down  the 
road,  driving  one  horse  on  each  side  of  the  wheel  track,  and  pushed  the  loose 
earth  over  into  the  center  of  the  road.  I  drove  from  my  front  gate  to  my 
neighbor's  front  gate,  toward  town.  When  I  got  to  my  neighboor's  front  gate, 
one-half  mile.  I  turned  and  came  back  over  the  other  wheel  track,  thus  push- 
ing all  of  the  loose  earth  from  batb  sides  of  the  road  into  the  middle  of  tha 
road. 
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That  eeems  a  simple  operation;  It  ia  a  eimple  operation,  but,  gentlemen, 
.the  results  from  continuing  It  axe  marTeloue.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  man  who 
has  tried  this  experiment  for  three  montbs  who  does  not  say  the  reeults  ex- 
ceed anything  that  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend  by  argument. 

I  dragged  the  road  from  my  front  gate  to  my  neighbor's  front  gate  for 
four  years  before  anybody  else  In  that  Immediate  neighborhood  took  hold  of  it 
MisBOurians  have  to  bd  shown.     (Laughter  and  ai4>lBU8e.) 

A  member:     Have  to  get  the  Idea  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  mug:     I  did  not  get  tha  idea  In  Ohio.     (laughter.) 

Another  member:  We  put  the  stuff  in  you  before  you  went  there,  though, 
(laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  King:  I  hope  every  gentleman  who  has  applauded  the  Implied  censure 
on  Missouri  will  go  home  and  make  a  drag.  (Renewed  laughter.)  If  he  does 
not  the  censure  le  for  Ohio. 

But  during  those  tour  years  the  neighbors  all  learned  to  draw  the  llnea 
tighter  and  get  out  the  whip  when  they  came  to  this  halt  mile  of  road,  they 
knew  that  nine  days  out  of  ten,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  other 
roads,  they  could  drive  at  a  swinging  trot.  That  piece  of  road  became  famous, 
so  famous  that  he  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agr'culture  sent  a  man  there  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  and  when  he  returned  he  said  In  bla  report: 

"If  the  road  commissioners  and  supervisors  of  the  state  of  Missouri  could 
stand  as  I  did  on  D.  Ward  King's  road  and  hear  his  explanation  of  how  it  has 
been  managed.  It  would  be  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  to 
the  state  of  Missouri " 

Question:     How  often  do  you  drag  the  roads? 

Mr.  King:  Drag  the  road  after  ever7  wet  spell— I  kept  track  of  the 
number  of  times  that  I  dragged  one  year  and  in  that  year  It  was  twelve  times. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  my  mere  assertion  will  not  carry  very  far.  I 
want  to  see  It  I  can  convince  you  that  my  statements  are  reasonable.  Some- 
body said  to  me— and  I  think  it  was  a  gentleman  of  prominence  who  Is  not 
very  far  distant — "If  you  can  do  anything  for  our  clay,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you."  Something  can  be  done  for  anybody's  clay  or  anybody's  gumbo.  Clay 
and  gumbo  may  make  the  best  earth  roads.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  earth  that 
makee  the  meanest  road  makes  the  beat  road;  the  very  same  characteristics 
that  make  a  road  stay  bad  when  It  once  gets  bad  will  make  It  stay  good  when 
it  once  gets  good. 

The  first  thing  that  I  secured  was  smoothness,  and  I  am  sorry  that  many 
people  In  different  audiences  that  1  have  addressed  have  never  gotten  beyond 
that  point;  I  find  them  as  1  visit  places  a  second  time. 

It  le  very  Important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  must  push  the 
dirt  to  the  c«nter  of  the  road,  because  you  must  get  drainage  by  getting  eleva- 
tion. The  second  thing  that  you  get— and  It  fs  the  more  Important— Is  the  obllt* 
eratlon  of  the  wheel  tracks. 

Now,  we  farmers  and  you  farmers  here  in  Ohio  who  drive  on  pike  roads 
don't  drive,  you  open  the  gate,  get  out  into  the  road  and  the  team  follows  the 
troughs,  the  tracks — 

Dr.  Chamberlain:     That's  so. 

Mr.  King:     Yes,  that's  so. 

Well,  If  the  road  Is  dragged  the  wheel  track  Is  obliterated  and  the  horses 
have  no  choice,  so  we  get  all  the  road  packed.  After  you  drag  three  or  four 
times  there  will  be  no  water  between  the  wheel  tracks;  the  water  will  all  run  off 
because  you  have  elevation  and  you  have  smoothness. 

But  I  did  not  discover  the  most  Important  thing  until  after  I  liad  been 
u.ifng  this  method  for  several  years.    This  most  Important  thing  Is  that  tie 
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material  with  which  you  are  working  Is  waterproof.  The  center  of  the  rood 
Is  puddled,  and  puddled  earth  will  hold  water  just  libe  a  jug.  Every  time  you 
drag  the  road  you  spread  one  more  layer  of  waterproof  material  over  the 
road  and  pack  It  down  hard. 

Director  Thome:  In  what  condition  of  drynees  do  you  do  this  after  the 
rains? 

Mr.  King:  A  gentleman  asks  In  what  condition  of  dryness  we  do  this.  I 
used  to  say  that  the  road  should  not  be  dragged  until  the  soil  was  dry  enough 
to  leave  the  face  of  the  drag,  but  1  believe  now  that  a  man  cannot  hurt  the 
road  even  If  he  goes  out  when  it  1b  raining.  Mr.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  World's 
Fair  Commlttea  of  the  MlBsouii  Leeislature,  went  on  the  road  when  It  was  so 
muddy  he  had  to  wear  rubber  boots  and  his  horses  sank  half  way  to  their 
hocks;  but  let  me  read  his  statement: 

MJiBBBALL,  Mo.,  April  27,  1903. 
Hon.  0*0.  B.  Ellia,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:— I  began  to  try  to  fix  my  road  right  after  the  big  snow  of 
February.  1  harrowed  It  when  it  was  bo  muddy  that  a  horse  would  sink  half 
way  to  his  hocks,  and  when  it  dried  a  little  1  harrowed  It  again.  Tbea  I 
made  a  cheap  drag  out  of  a  bridge  plank  and  dragged  it.  {  can  hardly  believe 
my  own  eyes  when  1  look  at  It.  A  loaded  wagon  won't  make  any  more  Im- 
pression on  It  than  It  would  on  a  floor.  I  don't  believe  1  have  spent  a  halt 
day  on  it  altogether,  and  honestly  T  wouldn't  near  take  (BO  for  the  comfort  it 
haa  been  to  me  and  my  friends  and  neighbors. 

Matt  W.  Haix. 

You  observe  that  Mr.  Hall  dragged  the  road  at  a  time  when  he  Just 
smeared  the  mud  on  the  surface  of  the  road  and  the  sun  baked  It  hard;  so, 
after  five  or  six  years,  I  am  converted  to  dragging  the  road  pretty  nearly  any 

The  worst  time  that  you  can  drag  the  road  is  when  It  is  too  dry,  be- 
cause you  will  produce  dust.  It  Is  wise,  however.  Id  the  interest  of  the  team 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  road,  to  drag  ae  soon  as  you  can  after  the 
earth  will  leave  the  drag. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  at  this  matter  more  quickly  by  asking  quesUona. 

ijuestlon;     You  drag  It  with  the  flat  surface  forward? 

Mr.  King:     Yes. 

Previous  questioner:  Doesn't  that  answer  the  same  purpose  (referring  ta 
the  road  planer)? 

Mr.  King:     Ym. 

Previous  questioner:     What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  King:     How  many  men  does  It  take  to  use  the  planer? 

The  questioner:     It  takee  about  three  men  and  a  supervisor — 

Another  gentleman:     .And  four  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  King:     You  begin  to  sea  the  difference. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:     Does  it  mash  It  down  more? 

Mr.  King:  It  may.  But,  gentlemen,  after  you  have  used  the  drag  six 
months  you  will  find  It  necessary  to  shoe  It  with  Iron,  because  the  dirt  will 
get  so  bard  It  will  cut  the  wood;  it  has  to  be  shod  with  iron. 

Question:     Do  you  use  more  than  one  team? 

Mr.  King:     We  generally  use  only  two  horses. 

Question:     At  what  angle  do  you  draw  that  to  the  road? 

Mr.  King:     A  gentleman  asks  at  what  angle  you  draw  this 

The  questioner:     Compared  to  the  road? 

Mr.  King:  Well,  now,  everything  depends.  T^ese  questions  draw  out 
things  of  which  I  should  have  spoken  before. 
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A  man  ought  lo  ride  on  the  drag,  because,  to  tegin  with,  II  be  rides  he  Is 
more  likely  to  drag.     (Laughter.) 

Question:     Did  you  get  that  Idea  from  Ohio?     (lAughter.) 

Mr.  King;  I  thank  the  geatleman  for  not  charging  that  up  to  Missouri. 
(Renewed  laughter.) 

A  different  slope  on  the  bill;  a  different  ditch  at  the  side— all  of  those 
things  mabe  it  necoBsary  to  change  <the  angle  of  the  drag  Just  a  little,  and 
this  change  can  be  made  by  stepping  one  way  or  the  other.  Sometimes  you 
will  drag  a  place  where  it  is  a  little  too  wet  and  If  you  will  step  to  this  end 
of  the  drag  the  mud  will  slip  off.  You  gentlemen  who  have  used  a  drag  will 
understand  how  coovenient  it  Is  to  stand  on  It 

Perbape  I  bad  better  give  you  the  dimensions:  A  log  nine  feet  long,  which 
ought  to  be  at  least  ten  Inches  through — ten  or  twelve.  Split  the  log;  put 
both  flat  Bides  to  the  front.  Bore  three  two-Inch  holes;  go  to  the  hedge  and 
get  Bome  stakes  and  wedge  them  into  the  slabs  and  put  the  slabs  at  least 
thirty  inches  apart— wider  rather  than  narrower.  That  will  look  very  wide  to 
you,  but  if  It  strikes  a  stump  or  a  rock  it  won't  look  so  wide— you  will  wish 
It  was  wider.    (Laughter.) 

Question:  What  time  Id  the  eprlng  would  you  undertake  to  use  Uiat 
drag;  after  the  frost  has  gone  out? 

Mr.  King:  If  I  lived  In  Ohio  on  an  earth  road  I  would  make  a  drag  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  I  would  use  it  Just  as  soon  ae  I  could  move  a  little  dirt. 

I  have  learned  that  Ohio  people  are  a  good  deal  like  Hissourlatu  and  I 
have  learned  that  the  people  of  Ohio  are  In  the  habit  of  blaming  tbefr  super- 
viBors— 

A  voice:     That's  so.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  King:  That  Ib  a  measly  trick  of  which  I  didn't  suppose  Ohio  peo- 
ple were  guilty.  (Laughter.)  Down  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  bad  roads 
in  the  United  States  are  the  people,  and  we  are  the  people.  Public  sentiment 
is  not  right. 

Suppose  that  five  or  sis  men  should  go  to  work  out  poll  tax  In  Ohio,  and 
suppose  that  one  man  IB  careful  to  work  just  as  hard  as  If  he  were  at  home, 
will  any  of  the  other  men  be  Inclined  to  sneer  at  hImT 

A  voice:     No,  call  him  a  foot. 

Mr.  King:  ''No,  call  blm  a  fool."  Gentlemen,  It  Is  that  kind  of  public 
sentiment  that  allows  poor  roads  to  eiUt  When  the  proper  public  sentiment 
exists  In  a  community,  the  man  who  shirks  will  be  the  man  that  Is  sneered  at 
And  when  that  time  comes  the  road  will  have  Improved.  All  the  blame 
comes  back  on  us;  It  Is  useless  for  us  to  try  to  put  It  on  the  county  commis- 
sioners or  anybody  else. 

Question:     Who  does  the  work? 

Mr.  King:  Ahl  There  is  the  rub!  Gentlemen,  1  have  taken  care  of  the 
half  a  mile,  a  portion  of  which  Is  shown  In  those  pictures,  for  seven  years 
without  It  costing  the  township  or  county  a  penny.  It  has  not  cost  me  any- 
thing In  the  way  of  money;  It  only  takee  half  an  hour  to  drlvB  down  to  my 
neighbor's  and  back.  The  last  time  I  dragged  the  road  the  boys  were  gather- 
ing corn,  and  while  they  were  unloading  com  I  took  the  team  and  dragged 
the  road,  getting  back  before  they  were  ready  to  return  to  the  field. 

Question:     Did  you  keep  your  ditches  well  opened  before? 

Mr.  King:     Not  before  we  dragged. 

Mr.  Rankin;  When  you  give  that  drag  the  proper  angle  to  draw  the  dirt 
toward  the  center,  don't  you  have  some  difficulty  In  keeping  It  In  the  road? 

Mr.  King:     Not  unless  you  overload  It. 

Question:     Tou  never  have  found  that  rolling  would  possibly  aldT 
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Mr.  King:  I  believe  tbat  rolling  would  aid;  but  I  say  uotblag  about  It, 
because  not  one  farmer  In  ten  poBaeases  a  roller.  I  am  trying  to  keep  this 
proposition  so  simple  that  every  man  who  owns  a  team  can  care  for  a  piece 
ot  road. 

Question:     What  is  the  character  of  soil  which  makes  your  road? 

Mr.  King:  The  soil  which  Is  shown  here  (Indicating  photographs)  ts  a 
clay;  the  top  soil  Is  a  black  prairie  loam,  but  the  road  cuts  on  the  hilllslde  and 
goes  down  into  yellow  clay. 

Question:     What  kind  of  drainage  do  you  use? 

Mr.  King:  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  use  a  drag.  You  see  I  have  not 
made  that  point  clear.  Will  you  pardon  me  If  I  t«II  a  story  on  a  preacher 
(laughter)— on  a  Kansas  preacher! 

A  Toice:     Go  ahead. 

Mr,  King:  A  Kansas  preacher  had  made  arrangements  to  send  his  daugh- 
ter away  to  school.  When  the  time  came  for  her  departure  he  found  he  was 
not  able  to  accompany  her,  so,  at  very  great  pains,  he  wrote  out  the  Instruc- 
tions as  vo  where  she  would  leave  the  cars  and  which  way  she  should  turn 
from  the  depot  and  how  she  Bbould  go  to  the  street  car  and  what  kind  of  a 
street  car  she  should  take  and  the  street  number  of  the  Institution  which  she 
was  to  visit,  and  he  put  money  In  the  purse  with  these  Instructions,  but  on 
the  way  to  the  depot  the  girl  became  nervous  and  asked:  "Papa,  how — where 
—will  I  take  the  train?"  He  eays:  "My  daughter,  I  put  that  down  and  it  is 
on  the  paper  and  the  paper  is  In  the  purse."  And  then  before  very  long  she 
asked:  "How  about"  something  else,  and  he  answered:  "It  Is  all  on  that 
paper."  And  a  third  time  she  asked  a  question,  and  he  said:  "My  daughter, 
the  Instructions  are  in  the  purse." 

And,  I  say  to  you  when  you  ask  me  about  drainage,  when  you  ask  me  If 
I  don't  think  It  ia  wise  to  go  and  get  the  big  road  tnachtne  to  fix  It  up  first, 
I  say:  "The  Instructions  are  In  the  purse,"  and  tbe  instructions  are  to  go 
drag  the  wheel  track  and  be  satisfied  with  the  beginning  the  first  dragging 
m^es.  After  you  drag  the  wheel  track  the  third  or  fourth  time  (If  you 
drag  it  continuously  following  each  rain)  you  will  find  the  center  ot  the  road 
will  be  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  road  between  the  wheels.  Then  you 
have  drainage. 

If  you  desire  to  widen  the  road,  plow  a  very  shallow  furrow  just  outside 
of  the  mark  made  by  the  end  ot  the  drag.  Then  with  the  drag  throw  this 
earth  toward  the  center  ot  the  road,  spread  it  and  you  have  made  the  road 
two -feet  wider. 

Question:    How  wide  is  the  roadway?    " 

Mr.  King:     How  wide  is  a  wagon? 

Questioner:  Depends  upon  what  kind;  whether  Stover  or  Just  a  com- 
mon Tankee  wagon. 

Mr.  King:  The  road  here  (Indicating)  ts  tweuty-flve  feet  bcitween  the 
ditches. 

Questioner:     We  don't  have  wagons  that  wide.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  King:     That  remark  came  from  an  Ohio  man.     (Renewed  laughter.) 

Question:  How  do  you  make  these  roads  where  they  have  not  been  made 
before;  where  they  have  Just  begun,  can  you  make  a  road  there? 

Mr  King:     Yea,  sir. 

.-.he  questioner:     Make  the  grade  from  the  wheel  tracks? 

Mr.  King:  Down  In  Missouri  a  man  said  that  the  road  over  which  he 
had  to  drive  had  cut  down  In  the  sod — in  the  gumbo — and  be  wanted  to  know 
If  he  could  make  a  road  there.  I  said:  "Surely  It  is  not  a  main-traveled 
road?"    "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "a  main-traveled  road,"    And  somebody  .got  up  in 
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the  back  part  of  the  ball  and  be  said:     "We  had  that  kind  of  a  road  orer  In 
oor  country  and  we  fixed  It  wltb  a  drag." 

Question:     Always  throw  the  dirt  toward  the  center? 

Mr.  King:  Always  throw  the  dirt  toward  the  center  until  the  neighbors 
begin  to  complain  about  ita  being  too  high  in  the  center.  You  know  there 
are  some  people  who  want  their  com  shelled.     (Laughter.) 

The  road  shown  In  that  lower  picture  (2B) — and  I  continue  to  refer  to 
It  because  It  tells  you  things  that  1  could  not  tell  you  In  an  hour — was  taken,  1 
think,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  in  1902.  In  the  spring  of  1902  there 
had  been  complaint  about  ita  being  too  steep  in  the  center,  so  I  had  dragged 
that  road  all  summer  to  flatten  it  on  top. 

Somebody  aeked  about  keeping  the  ditches  opien.  I  find  it  necessary  to  go 
down  the  ditch  about  once  a  year  with  a  plow,  to  straighten  it  and  keep  the 
blue  grass  from  getting  into  the  road,  and  then  moving  the  dirt  up  into  the 
road.  But  all  of  those  things  will  come  to  a  man;  a  man  has  only  to  make  a 
drag  and  get  started. 

Question:  How  about  on  a  hill  where  you  have  water  washing  out 
ditches  in  the  road  and  you  lust  have  It  wide  enough  to  go  along  the  side  of 
it;  now  are  going  to  work  such  places  as  that? 

Hr.  King:     I  would  look  In  the  purse  and  get  the  dlrectione.     (Laughter.) 

The  questioner:     It  Is  too  late  now. 

Mr.  King:  I  know  you  think  it  can't  be  done;  I  know  that  I  am  "up 
against"  all  that;  I  meet  skeptics  every  place  I  go,  but,  gentlemen,  wherever 
you  can  take  a  wagon  you  can  take  a  drag — I  will  take  that  back.  I  found  one 
gentleman  over  In  Indiana  who  presented  a  situation  that  I  could  not  quite 
understand,  and,  finally,  after  a  good  deal  of  questioning,  1  found  that  he 
was  driving  his  wagon  between  two  rocks.  (Laughter.)  Of  course,  the  drag 
wouldn't  work  under  those  conditions. 

Question:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  allow  the  grass  to  grow  between 
the  road  and  the  ditches  and  sod  there  permanently? 

Mr.  King:  This  gentleman  la  getting  three  years  ahead  of  my  proposition. 
I  am  here  trying  to  Just  get  you  started.  If  a  man  will  drag  a  road  for  six 
months  or  a  year  the  first  thing  he  knows  he  will  want  his  road  better  than 
'  his  neighbor's  and  he  won't  be  satlafled  with  going  once,  but  he  will  go  twice 
or  oftener. 

Since  I  have  diverged  we  will  go  on  to  suppose  you  drag  the  road  next 
week;  suppose  the  top  has  thawed  just  a  little,  you  can  then  make  more  show 
on  the  road  than  at  any  other  time.  This  Is  what  I  call  the  cornmeal  period; 
the  loose  dirt  on  top  of  the  road  Is  as  easily  moved  as  cornmeal. 

If  you  should  drag  the  road  now,  and  once  or  twice  in  February,  than  at 
the  time  when  oat  sowing  Is  here,  if  you  should  have  a  hard  rain  or  a  deep 
snow,  you  can  get  out  on  the  road  before  you  can  get  into  the  field,  becanse 
the  road  will  dry  first.     The  road  will  have  no  water  on  It. 

.  gentleman:  I  only  want  to  saiy  that  your  proposition  will  work  in 
Ohio,  for  I  have  tried  It. 

Mr.  King:     Thank  you,  sir. 

The  gentleman:  I  live  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  out  of 
Van  Wert.  They  said  I  could  have  an  old  road  scraper.  I  fixed  It  up  and 
hitched  four  horses  on  It  and  have  made  the  road  good.  I  went  down  and 
back  and  I  bad  the  best  piece  of  mad  road  that  went  out  of  Tan  Wert 

Question:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  men  that  growl  at  the 
commissioners? 

Mr.  King:  That  kind  of  men,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us.  If  thev 
cannot  growl  at  the  commissioners  they  will  find  something  else  to  growl  at. 
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It  la  beet  to  pay  no  at«itlan  to  the  man  wlio  growls.  You  and  I,  who  are 
progreaalve;  you  and  I,  who  aro  willing,  always  do  more  than  our  share,  and 
muBt  go  ahead. 

Queatloa:     la  there  any  great  advaatage  In  having  two  pieces? 

Ur.  King:  There  Is  a  great  advantage.  When  yvu  begin  to  drag  the 
road  there  are  sure  to  be  some  holee  in  the  road.  If  you  have  only  one  piece 
it  will  drop  Into  the  hole  and  scoop  It  out,  making  the  hole  deeper,  but  If 
you  have  two  pieces  one  will  keep  the  other  up  ana  each  will  drop  a  little 
loose  dirt,  and  after  three  or  four  times  those  boles  are  all  filled. 

How  many  places  are  there  oa  the  earth  roads  In  this  country  where 
you  can  drive  two  miles  at  a  three-mlnnte  clip  without  taking  a  flying  leap 
when  the  buggy  strikes  a  bridge  or  culvertT . 

If  you  use  a  drag  It  will  fill  up  all  those  holes  and  you  can't  tell  where 
the  bridges  and  culverts  are,  except  from  the  noise. 

Question:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  hollows  on  roads  where 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  travel.  By  Just  hooking  on  behind  a  wagon  It  Beems 
to  me  on  our  gravel  road  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  just  that. 

Mr.  King:     They  are  using  the  drag  in  Indiana  on  the  gravel  roads. 

Mr.  Rankin:  Suppose  1  am  willing  to  drag  the  road  at  the  proper  time 
and  my  neighbor  is  not? 

Mr.  King:  Well,  sir,  it  I  were  you  I  would  go  and  sit  up  with  him.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir.  If  you  think  I  am  Joking,  but  that  is  the  absolute  truth. 
I  dragged  the  road  for  four  years  to  my  neighbor's  front  gate  before  he  took 
hold  of  it,  and  after  he  began  he  was  Just  like  you,  be  wanted  to  get  after 
the  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  him  who  did  not  drag.  I  said:  "Hold  on, 
Uncle  Levi,  you  can't  do  it  that  way.  Didn't  you  use  to  be  ashamed  when  you 
looked  at  the  road?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "1  did."  That  1b  the  way  you  bave  to 
work  the  other  fellow;  so  there  Is  no  Joke  about  my  statement. 

Mr.  Eudaley:  I  realize  the  force  of  the  brother's  question.  We  are  asked 
by  our  supervisor — we  call  It  supervisor  here — to  work  out  so  much  time  on 
the  roads.  We  are  not  so  liberally  minded  here,  seemingly,  as  you  are  In 
Missouri — 

Mr.  King:     I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Mr.  Eudaley:  I  am  quite  sure  when  you  take  to  Joking  me  you  are  up 
against  It.  I  want  to  know,  as  this  brother  wants  to  know.  If  you  have  auy- 
Ihlng  to  suggest,  where  the  supervisors  or  township  trustees  have  been  brought 
together 

la.  King:     No.  sir. 

Mr.  Eudaley:  A  moment  ago  you  stated  that  some  blacksmith  had  made 
fifteen  drags 

Mr.  King:  But  they  were  made  for  neighbors.  There  Is  one  other  point 
that  comes  to  me.  The  county  court  of  Holt  In  which  I  live  will  furnish  the 
material  If  farmers  will  make  the  drag  and  use  It.    We  are  that  far  along. 

Mr.  Eudaley:     Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  people  In  Ohio! 

Mr.  King:     Tee,  sir. 

Mr.  Eudaley:     I  would  like  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  King:     I  have  to  make  another  talk  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  Eudaley:  1  thought  you  were  trying  to  give  It  all  this  time. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  King:  Some  of  these  things  may  have  ai^)eared  to  be  said  in  a 
Joking  way,  but  really,  I  do  not  Intend  to  Joke  about  It. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  did  right  in  my  neighborhood.  The  years  slip 
by  and  I  forget  Just  when  It  was.  I  think  It  waa  about  three  years  ago.  1  met 
nne  of  my  friends  who  liveB  two  miles  further  out  of  town  than  I  do— now 
you  see  these  people  are  tired  (as  some  people  arise  to  leave);  won.'t  yon  let 
me  off  until  tomorrowT  _  iOOQIC 

Mr.  Ehidaley:     I  will  let  you  ofl.         (Lond  applause.)  ^ 
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President  Houskeeper:  We  will  now  have  a  selection  by  the 
quartette. 

A  song,  "Violets,"  sung  by  The  Williamson  Sisters'  Quartette. 

And  thereupon  adjournment  was  taken  until  lO  :oo  a.  m.  of  follow- 
ing day. 


Wednesday  Morning  Session, 

January  13,  1904, 
The  State  Farmers'  Institute  met  and  was  called  to  order  at  10 :05  A. 
M.  by  President  Houskeeper,  who  announced  that  the  first  on  the  prc^ram 
would  be  music  by  the  Quartette. 

A  song,  "ShcK^fy  Shoo,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters'  Quartette. 
(Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper:  The  next  number  on  the  program  is  "The 
Horse  on  the  Farm,"  by  R.  A.  Hayne,  Adena,  Ohio. 

THE  HORSE  ON  THE  FARM. 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Those  of  you  who  attended  the 
meeting  ot  the  Ohio  Horee  Breeders'  Aeaodatlon  at  Townsbend  Hall  last  even- 
ing and  listened  to  those  Instructive  talks  given  by  men  who  are  acknowledged 
masters  of  their  subjects,  have  heard  all  that  I  may  give  In  tb»  way  ot  good 
Ideas— and  a  whole  lot  more— and  more  Intelligently  expressed,  so  that  what 
t  shall  have  to  say  1  will  try  and  cut  short  bo  as  not  to  weary  you  any  Icnger 
than  I  can  help. 

It  does  not  take  a  very  smart  man  to  see  that  the  borse  and  the  farm  are 
inseparable.  Take  away  the  horse  and  the  farmer  mnst  shut  up  shop;  and  take 
away  the  farmer  and  the  world  would  stop,  and,  ot  course,  the  horse  would 
stop,  too. 

Where  do  the  horses  come  from  that  pull  the  plows  and  the  harvesting  ma- 
chines on  our  farms;  where  do  the  horses  come  from  that  pull  the  cabs  and 
the  express  wagons;  where  do  the  borses  come  from  that  fill  the  livery  stables 
all  over  this  land;  where  did  Nelson  Morris  and  Company,  Swift  and  Com- 
pany, Armour  and  Company,  Llbby,  McNeil  and  Llbby'a  four  and  slx-borse 
draft  teams  come  from;  from  whence  came  those  great  pieces  of  handiwork 
that  pull  Mr.  Devereaux,  Mr.  Billings  and  Mr.  Smathers  over  the  speedway  at 
almost  lightning  speed;  where  were  spent  the  coltbood  days  ot  those  great 
borses  which  on  the  grand  circuit  race  courses  the  past  year  showed  such 
record-breaking  speed  that  so  far  as  we  know  tn  the  history  of  the  world  has 
never  been  equaled;  where  do  we  find  the  colts  that  mature  into  those  round 
body  beauties  of  lofty  carriage  and  high  action  that  we  see  In  front  ot  the 
pleasure  vehicles  of  today? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  Is  tbe  same  one  we  would  give  to  the 
query:  "From  whence  come  tbe  great  men?"  They  come  from  the  farm;  tbe 
Ohio  farm,  it  you  please. 

Let  us  first  consider  for  a  little  while  that  horse  that  can  be  reared  and 
trained  at  tbe  least  e:ipense  and  at  the  same  time  Is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  American  farmer—the  draft  horse.  And  by  a  draft  borse  I  do  not  mean  tbd 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  pound  chunks  that  we  see  scattered  ovar  tbe  coun- 
try today.    Nearly  all  of  these  plug  borses  are  the  result  of  that  mad  scramble 
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whlcb  took  place  In  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  when  nearly  everyone  was 
trying  to  raise  a  horse  almost  regardless  of  kind  or  quality,  and  we  still  have 
enough  at  them  left 

The  plug  horse  Is  all  right  for  some  kind  of  work,  hut  he  won't  do  to  sell. 

The  draft  horse  that  I  would  call  your  attention  to  U  one  after  the  pat- 
tern at  those  shown  at  the  late  International  Show  at  Chicago.  I  did  not  get 
to  see  those  horses  myself,  but  I  well  know  from  the  reports  of  the  show  that 
they  approached  near  in  form  to  the  typical  draft  horse;  the  T«ry  pictures  of 
those  great  sli-horee  teams  are  enough  to  warm  the  blood  of  any  lover  of  a 
draft  horse.  I  can  see  In  my  mind's  eye  a  perfect  draft  horee,  a  horse  that 
weighs  right  around  two  thousand  pounds,  and  if  his  weight  Is  on  the  upper 
side  of  that  figure  so  much  the  better— -a  horse  of  great  weight  with  lots  of 
quality.  Our  draft  horse  must  have  a  set  of  limbs  under  him  that  In  form 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  sculptor's  art.  The  gummy-legged  draft  horse  with 
bogs  and  tboroughplns  won't  do.  And  under  that  set  of  limbs  he  must  bare  a 
set  of  large,  round,  well-formed,  wida-heeled  feet.  We  have  no  us«  for  the 
low-bieeled,  flat-footed  horse.  He  must  have  a  short  back,  well  sprung  ribs, 
broad,  deep  body,  large  around  the  girth  and  powerfully  muscled.  He  most 
have  style  and  action.  The  time  is  coming;  aye.  It  Is  right  here  now,  when 
with  all  classes  of  horses  style  and  action,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  serv- 
ice, commands  the  highest  figure.  How  are  we  going  to  produce  a  draft  horse 
of  this  kind?  In  the  first  place,  1  would  say  let  us  select  for  the  mother  of 
our  colt  a  draft  mare  of  size  and  quality;  let  us  select  a  mare  whose  sire  and 
dam  are  both  animals  of  size  and  quality  and  whose  grandsire  and  grandam 
ore  both  animals  of  size  and  quality;  and  then  let  us  pick  for  the  sire 
of  our  colt  a  draft  stallion  which  approaches  as  nearly  our  Ideal  as  we  can  find. 
Let  us  pick  a  draft  stallion  whose  sire  and  dam,  whose  grandsire  and  gran- 
dam; whose  great-grandsire  and  great-grandam  were  all  made  of  the  right, 
kind  of  stuff.  And  now  when  we  have  found  this  we  have  good  reotton  for  the 
belief  that  our  colt,  with  proper  care,  will  be  good  enough  to  show  at  the 
International. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  little  while  that  we  have  the  colt,  and  he  fs  healthy 
and  strong,  and  one  day  old,  and  that  we  have  a  nice  roomy  box  stall  for  him 
and  his  mother.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  do?  Why,  teach  him  to  «at,  or 
rather  give  bim  a  chance  to  teach  himself,  and  that  he  will  do  when  he  Is 
about  one  week  old.  Then  let  us  not  forget  to  give  him  his  dally  feed,  and  his 
mother  also  should  have  a  portion. 

Let  us  get  him  halter-broken,  so  that  we  can  lead  him  right  away  from 
his  mother  without  a  tussle,  and  so  that  he  will  stand  quietly  wherever  we 
tie  him,  and  when  the  flies  get  bothersome  and  the  sun  hot  let  us  put  them 
In  a  dark  stall,  so  that  he  can  grow  In  peace,  and  when  the  pasture  gets  dry 
and  brown  let  ub  give  them  some  green  fodder;  and  when  winter  comes  we 
will  give  the  colt  a  warm  stable  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  the  next 
summer  we  will  repeat  the  treatment  of  the  summer  before  and  the  next 
winter  the  same  thing  over  again,  and  then  when  warm  weather  comes  again 
we  win  have  a  nice,  big,  round,  draft  horse,  ready  to  harness  and  go  to  work 
and  pay  for  his  feed  from  that  time  on  and  maybe  pay  for  a  little  of  that 
which  be  has  eaten  before. 

It  won't  take  long,  with  good  care,  to  get  him  seasoned  to  hard  work. 
Then  we  can  use  him  profitably  on  the  farm  for  two  years;  and  some  one  will 
be  ready  to  buy  bIm  at  a  price  that  will  pay  well  for  the  trouble,  providing  he 
does  not  get  a  bad  dose  of  pink  eye  and  go  blind;  or  take  distemper  that  will 
leave  bIm  coarse  winded,  or  get  kicked  or  cut  In  barbed  wire,  that  will  blemish 
htm  for  life,  or  go  crampy  or  get  boggy. 
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But  risbt  bere  1b  wbere  the  draft  horse  has  the  advantage  over  all  other 
kinds.  EWen  If  one  or  all  of  these  mlsfortuDea  should  befall  blm  be  can  still 
work,  and  some  one  will  buy  bim  when  crippled  horses  of  all  other  classes 
are  beggtog.    (Applause.) 

Now,  we  would  say  to  the  farmer.  If  you  want  to  raise  a  bona  for  heavy 
work,  with  the  Idea  of'aome  day  selling  bim,  and  you  don't  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  raising  a  genalne  drafter,  for  the  love  of  the  name  of  horse  don't  trj 
to  raise  one  at  all.  You  will  get  enough  miflflts  when  you  do  the  best  you 
poealbly  can. 

However,  the  draft  horse  is  not  the  only  one  that  can  be  raised  on  the 
tarm— not  by  any  means,  What  about  the  light  harness  horse— the  American 
trotter;  the  so-called  heavy  barueea  borsea — the  hackney  or  French  and  Ger- 
man coacher,  or  the  saddle  horse?  The  Americas  trotting  horse— that  breed 
wblcb  was  originated  right  here  in  our  own  land— is  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributors both  to  business  and  pleasure.  It  furnishes  the  genuine  business  road 
horse,  the  race  borse,  the  speedway  or  matinee  borse  about  which  Ur.  Dever- 
eaux  told  us  last  night.  It  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  walk,  trot,  canter  and 
saddle  horses — and  1  cannot  refrain  from  saying  our  standard  bred  borse 
also  furnishes  the  finest  heavy  harness  horse  known  to  tha  world. 

I  know  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  men  who  are  ready  to  fight  right  along 
this  line.  This  la  my  opinion  based  on  what  little  1  have  seen  and  read.  Surely 
the  American  trotting  horse  Is  one  of  the  greatest  breeds  of  horses  known  to 
the  world,  and,  as  Mr.  Devereaux  said  last  night — In  tEict,  be  said  all  that  I 
have  to  say  about  the  trotting  horse  that  Is  worth  saying — the  trotting  horse 
today  would  have  been  a  still  greater  breed  bad  It  not  been  for, the  fact  that 
about  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  2:30  record  standard  the  light  barnees 
horsA  breeders  of  this  country  went  speed  crazy,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  minute  to  sacrifice  any  good  quality  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  more 
speed,  and  the  result  of  this  mistake,  as  you  all  know,  and  as  they  found  out 
later,  was  that  about  one-balf  of  the  trotting  bred  horses  of  this  country — and 
by  trotting  bred  I  mean  trotters  and  pacers  both — were  slab-sided,  ewe-necked, 
homely  creatures  with  bad  legs.  But  now  in  a  great  measure  the  tide  has 
turned,  and  the  Ohio  farmer  with  a  taste  for  raising  light  harness  horses  can 
do  no  better  than  .to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  plan  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  on  bis  great  (arm  In  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  need  to 
erect  stables  that  cost  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  stall,  lighted 
by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam,  but  this  la  what  I  mean: 

Those  great  trotting  bred  stallions  that  Mr.  Lawson  purchased  at  long 
figures  are  In  the  first  place  trotters  themselves,  bred  In  the  purple  of  trotting 
blood;  they  come  from  families  that  are  noted  for  producing  trotters,  and  not 
only  this,  but  they  are  stalllona  of  show  horae  style  and  action.  And,  as  Mr. 
Lawson  says,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  hia  farm  he  has  been  scouring 
this  country  for  the  purpoee  of  gathering  together  a  band  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  brood  mares  that  are  up  to  his  standard  in  breeding,  soundness, 
style  and  action,  and  although  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  pay  all  that  they 
were  worth  and  more,  the  last  account  I  read  be  bad  succeeded  in  securing 
less  than  half  the  number  be  wanted.  And  If  you  happen  to  find  a  real  high 
clasa  young  trotting  mare  on  any  up-to-date  stock  farm  you  will  see  that  she  ta 
either  not  ft>r  sale,  or  such  a  price  Is  aaked  for  her  that  it  will  make  her  bard  tv> 
buy.  There  Is  no  indication  tbat  we  need  to  get  scared  over  the  possibility 
of  an  over-production  of  high  class  light  harness  horses — but  tbey  must  be 
high  class. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  no  more  attention  was  paid  to  a  spavin 
or  curb  than  is  today  paid  to  a  little  splint  or  road  puff.     Farmers  generally 
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cannot  afford  to  train  and  develop  speed  In  their  light  hamesi  horsea,  at  l«aat 
to  that  bigli  degree  that  la  uecesaar]'  to  make  racing  tools  of  them,  but  if 
they  breed  and  raise  the  rlf^t  kind  of  light  hameBs  colta  this  will  not  be 
necessarr  In  order  to  make  good  lellerB  of  them. 

The  high  priced  light  hameas  horse  of  today  1b  sixteen  hands  high,  or 
close  to  It;  he  weighs  rlglit  around  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  he  Is  a  sound 
horse  of  high  style,  a  trotter  with  lots  of  action;  and  when  we  own  a  horse 
of  this  description,  thoroughly  country  broken,  we  own  something  valuable. 
I  say  "country"  broken,  because  in  this  progressive  time  when  the  country  la 
crossed  and  recrossed  with  railroads,  with  overhead  bridges,  and  we  have 
automobiles,  and  mining  towns,  and  oil  derricks,  when  we  get  a  horse  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  all  this  there  is  not  much  left  for  him  to  scare  at  In 
the  ci^  and  we  can  come  very  near  turning  out  a  flnlBhed  product. 

At  Townshend  Hall  last  evening,  Mr.  Booth  gave  us  an  instructive  talk  on 
the  American  saddle  horse,  and  he  also  showed  us  three  Bpeclmens  of.  the 
American  saddle  horse,  so  that  we  could  learn  from  seeing  as  well  as  bearing. 
The  galted  saddle  horse  Is  a  purely  American  product,  like  the  American 
trotting  horse.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  gaited  eaddle  horee.  and  there  Is 
nothing  that  will  furnish  outdoor  pleasure  better  than  the  smootb-golng  galted 
saddle  horse,  unless  It  would  be  to  drive  over  the  speedway  behind  Lou  Dillon 
or  John  A.  McKerron. 

1  doubt  If  It  would  be  advisable  for  a  farmer  to  undertake  to  raise  sad- 
dlers unless  he  Is  especially  fitted  for  the  saddle  horse  business,  I  will  tell 
fou— and  I  know  It  Is  a  fact— that  It  takes  as  much  talent  and  patience  to 
thoroughly  educated  a  galted  saddle  horse  ae  It  does  to  become  an  artist  at 
playing  the  piano  or  to  paint  a  portrait  in  oil,  and  it  Is  surprising  the  number 
of  people  wbo  ought  to  know  who  do  not  know  what  a  galted  saddle  horse  Is. 
I  have  seen  horse  owners  who  have  spent  their  lives  In  this  enlightened  republic  ' 
open  their  eyes  wide  with  amazement  to  6€e  a  horse  from  the  country  show  five 
or  six  distinct  gaits  at  the  rider's  will,  A  gaited  saddle  horse  Is  surely  a 
source  of  pleasure,  as  welt  as  being  one  of  the  most  useful  animals  on  any 
farm,  where  something  extra  In  the  horse  line  la  appreciated.  Finally,  we 
would  say  do  not  try  to  raise  a  general  purpose  horse.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  genuine  general  purpose  horse,  and  If  yon 
start  out  with  the  Intention  of  breeding  and  raising  a  horse  to  fill  that  descrip- 
tion the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  your  horse  will  answer  the  description  of 
nothing  as  well  as  It  will  that  of  a  scrub.     I  thank  you.     (Applauee.) 

President  Houskeeper:  We  have  a  full  program  for  this  afternoon 
and  I  am  quite  sure  you  all  want  to  recess  promptly  at  twelve  o'clock, 
so  that  I  feel  like  not  allowing  any  discussion  until  we  get  through,  and 
then  if  we  have  any  time  we  can  take  up  these  subjects. 

The  next  number  will  be  an  address,  "Domestic  Science  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,"  by  Miss  Minnie  A.  Stoner,  Professor  of  Domestic 
Science,  O.  S.  U. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCB  AT  THE  OHIO  STATE!  UNIVERSITY, 

Uefflbers  of  the  Ohio  State  Farmera'  Institute:  The  DomeaUc  Science  De- 
portmeat  at  the  Ohio  State  Ualversltf  la  begloniag  ita  aeieath  year.  There 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  technical  training  In  our  state  Instltutloiia,  and 
for  tblB  reason  the  departioeiit  waa  established.  The  counie  was  planned  tor  na 
one  class  of  women,  not  particularly  for  city  girls  or  for  country  girls,  but  In 
the  hope  that  it  might  appeal  to  the  womanly  side  of  all  women.  The  desire 
has  been  that  the  practical  and  scientific  study  of  home  problems  would  perhaps 
become  Interesting  and  that  women  might  see  more  in  household  duties  and 
In  household  aclence  than  mere  routine;  to  recognize  that  economica  la  the 
foundation  of  domestic  relations;  that  science  is  of  great  importance  in  all 
that  pertains  to  right  living;  that  art  and  ethics  hare  no  higher  use  than  to 
purify  and  beautify  erery-day  life  and  the  every-day  subjects;  that  hletory  and 
literature  of  the  past  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  present.  In  other  words 
our  3oard  of  Regents  believed  tbat  the  practical  application  of  purs  science 
and  art  to  every-day  life  In  our  homes  might  help  our  women  to  more  Ideal 
home  life  and  to  more  Ideal  national  welfare. 

The  word  "Home"  Is  perhaps  the  most  expressive  in  our  language.  No 
other  nation  has  Its  equivalent.  The  French  refer  to  their  "house;"  the  J^w- 
nese  say  "within,"  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  within  their  t^use  the  hom«. 
Particularly  significant  Is  this  word  to  an  American,  for  we  are  a  nation  of 
home  owners,  and  from  each  one  of  these  life  centers  radistes  Its  own  peculiar 
lnfiue:ice  for  goodness  or  for  £vll;  Air  temperance  or  for  Intemperance. 

The  home  Is  subject  to  growth  the  same  as  any  other  organism.  If  we 
wish  to  raise  wheat  we  cultivate  tbe  soil;  If  we  wish  our  homes  to  become  all 
that  is  beautiful  In  art,  expanded  in  literature;  all  tbat  la  thorough  in  science, 
'  graced  In  benevolence  and  hospitality,  we  must  cultivate  those  arte  which  help 
to  develop  the  home  and  Ita  higbeat  ideals.  In  order  to  do  thla  we  must  train 
the  home  maker  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  carry  out  these  ideal  conditions. 

It  Is  rather  hard  to  take  a  technical  subject  of  this  sort,  enter  Into  all  of 
the  details  In  an  outline  of  a  course  and  make  It  thoroughly  Inberestmg.  How- 
ever, I  shall  attempt  to  explain  In  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  the  different  sub- 
jects classed  and  divided  as  we  considered  them  In  ourcourse. 

For  convenience,  the  studies  pursued  by  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Economy  are  subdivided  as  follows:  Food  economics,  including  the  general 
and  special  work  In  dietetics — dietaries — and  the  hietory  and  manutecture  and 
uae  of  all  kinds  of  foods;  preservation  of  foods.  Under  the  next  topic  the 
hygiene  of  clothing,  which  enters  Into  the  work  of  sanitation  and  also  Into  the 
practical  laundry  work  and  household  economics.  All  of  these  bear  par- 
ticularly upon  scientific  lines.  The  making  of  clothing  and  also  the  study  of 
textiles  and  historic  costumes  are  classed  under  the  general  bead  of  domestic 
art.     Therefore  we  have  the  two  branches  of  work  in  our  department 

The  college  oSore  two  courees:  A  two  years'  course  In  Domestic  acirmce, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  those  girls  who  from  lack  of  time  and  preparation 
and  lack  of  means  can  not  afford  to  devote  four  years  to  the  Instruction.  And 
a  tour  years'  course  la  offered  which  leads  to  the  degree  B.  S. — Bachelor  of 
Science  In  Domestic  Science. 

The  outline  of  the  lectures  and  laboratory  work  covers  perhaps  one-third 
of  the  regular  schedule  time;  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  schedule  time  Is  de- 
voted to  the  allied  university  subjects.  The  young  women  of  the  Domestic 
Science  course,  aside  from  the  special  work  In  chemistry,  household  zoology 
and  household  botany,  together  with  the  technical  work  In  Domestic  Science 
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and  DomeBtlc  Art  and  the  subject  of  Horticulture  in  the  senior  fear,  have 
Identically  tlie  same  work  In  elective  literature,  history,  education,  language, 
etc. — in  credit  hours,  etc.— the  same  as  tbe  young  vomen  have  in  tbe  college 
of  philosophy,  arts  and  sciences;   they  are  In  those  classes  with  those  young 

The  young  women  from  the  college  of  philosophy,  arts  and  sciences  are 
allowed  to  elect  the  work  of  the  sophomore  year  in  Domestic  Science.  One 
year  of  science  work  Is  required  In  the  short  course  and  la  the  long  course 
preceding  the  technical  work  of  domestic  scieaoe  and  art.  Tbe  work  of  the 
sophomore  year,  the  Junior  year  and  the  senior  Tear  la  devoted  to  the  technical 
work,  together  with  the  allied  subjects  in  the  university. 

We  allow  the  elective  system  so  tar  as  posible  In  our  advanced  course. 
Those  who  are  preparing  for  professional  work  In  domestic  science,  for  dlett- 
tician  or  hospital  work,  for  teachers  In  colleges  and  public  school  work,  take  the 
elective,  the  seminary  course  oltered  In  the  senior  year.  Those  who  are  simply 
preparing  to  havs  the  general  knowledge  of  tbe  unlvereity  course,  together  with 
the  technical  training,  take  the  straight  four  years'  course. 

To  enter  into  details,  on  page  forty-three  of  our  present  catalogue,  we  have 
the  following  subjects:  The  first  term  In  the  sociiomore  year,  food  economics 
comprises  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  society  aa  affected  by  food  condltioos. 
Here  we  trace  the  various  effects  that  have  beeh  brought  about  by  the  difCerent 
food  systems  In  the  different  nations,  particularly  studying  our  own.  N<axt 
comes  a  study  of  the  five  food  principles,  the  chemistry  as  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  foods,  the  claBslflcatian  of  foods,  tbe  function  of  the  various 
foods  In  the  body— the  eclence  ol  nutrition;  the  history  and  manufacture  and 
use  of  all  kinds  of  foods,  vegetabla  and  animal.  With  this  course  parallel  read* 
Ings  are  regulred  in  tbe  library.  The  laboratory  work  includes  the  experi- 
mental work  In  cooking,  where  the  young  women  are  taught  to  prepare  the 
typical  foods,  etc 

The  food  economics  of  the  second  term  Is  a  continuation  of  this  course 
with  the  addition  of  marketing  and  serving.  The  marketing  Is  done  at  the 
Columbus  markets  and  is  as  thorough  as  it  la  possible  to  devise.  We  study  the 
relative  pecuniary  value  of  foods  in  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
work  consists  of  preparing  weekly  dietaries  for  the  working  man  and  woman, 
for  the  professional  man  and  woman,  for  dietaries  for  children.  In  these 
dietary  studies  we  use  the  American  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  Bulletin  number  twenty-eight,  it  maj  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  you  to  investigate  the  contents  of  that  bulletin.  We  find  tbe  bulletins  pub- 
lished at  the  department  at  Washington  are  invaluable  to  UB  In  our  work. 

In  dietary  Investigation  we  find  that  most  of  the  evils  In  diet  come  from 
badly  prepared  food;  that  tbe  original  composition  of  the  food  is  not  of  such 
great  importance  as  the  method  In  which  tt  is  prepared  and  served.  Very 
good  food  may  be  converted  Into  almost  an  Indigestible  substance  by  bad 
preparation.  All  of  these  comparisons  are  demonstrated  in  the  experimental 
work  and  the  points  in  regard  to  the  economic  nutrition,  the  proper  selection 
and  proper  preparation  are  observed. 

In  the  third  term  of  the  sophomore  year  we  take  up  the  work  of  advanced 
food  economics.  Including  general  dietetics,  high  grade  work  tn  the  preparation 
of  foods,  a  brief  study  of  the  preservation  of  foods,  together  with  study  of  the 
inveatigations  and  special  research. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  Junior  year  we  take  up  the  work  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  foods  and  hygiene  of  clothing.  Household  economics,  one  of  the  re- 
qnlred  studies  of  the  Junior  year,  considering  the  beet  location  of  the  house.  Its 
hygienic  and  sanitary  construction  and   arrangement     I  will  say  hers  that 
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young  women  are  taught  the  work  In  household  architecture  In  the  Industrial 
Art  Depariment,  and  are  taugbt  to  plan  bouaea  for  tbe  rural  districts,  as  well 
as  tor  the  cities  and  small  towns.  They  also  are  taught  certain  work  in 
plumbing  and  t>ropw  instructions  are  given  in  mechanical  drawing,  so  that 
they  may  have  an  understanding  In  regard  to  the  proper  arrangement  and  con- 
struction. 

We  simply  ctmslder  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  side  In  this  subject  of  the 
household  economics  and  do  not  take  up  the  art  side  and  repeat  that  work  as 
It  has  been  given  In  the  other  department.  A  study  ol  water  supplies  of  cities 
and  country  homes  and  towns,  the  sanitary  drainage  and  the  care  of  plumb- 
ing; the  discussion  of  the  approved  methods  and  management  of  the  dinerent 
methods  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating,  so  that  they  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  systems  in  operation,  a  study  of  the  best  practical 
and  BclentlBc  management  and  methods  in  the  management  of  household  af- 
fairs. In  regard  to  utility,  sanitation  and  economy,  and  a  study  of  the  proper 
household  accounts  and  expenditures — cost  of  living.  This  is  a  very  Important 
topla 

Cost  of  living:  In  the  Investigations  made  It  has  been  found  that  over  one- 
halt  of  the  salary  In  many  localities  Is  used  for  expenditures  for  food,  and  by 
making  the  dietary  studies  as  we  do  along  these  careful  lines,  taking  a  certain 
sum  of  money  and  planning  the  food  for  a  certain  number  of  people  tor  a 
certain  period  of  time,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  standard  dietaries,  giving 
the  very  best  of  nutritious  tood,  meeting  the  demands  of  the  body  in  all  condi- 
tions, for  the  sum  of  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  salary  or  Income,  thus  lessening 
the  total  cost  very  greatly,  demonstrating  the  advantage  gained  by  Bclentlfic 
management  and  the  observing  of  certain  points  of  economy.  That  leaves  the 
remainder  of  the  salary  for  expenditures  for  those  things  which  pertain  to  the 
higher  life  and  for  the  accumulation  of  the  bank  account  or  for  special  invest* 
ment,  etc. 

The  next  topic  considered  in  the  Junior  year  Is  the  work  in  therapeutic 
diet  and  emergency  work.  Our  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  designed  to  set 
forth  the  principles  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  various  diseases  and  to  con- 
sider such  emergency  cases  as  frequently  occur  in  the  home.  The  student  Is 
taught  how  to  supplement  the  trained  nurse  In  emergency  work;  to  properly 
care  for  fractures,  bums,  cuts  and  bruises,  to  properly  take  care  of  other 
wounds;  to  avoid  any  of  those  serious  dangers  which  occur  from  lack  of  care 
and  how  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  underlie  trained  nursing.  The 
demonstrations  are  carried  on  In  our  laboratory.  In  this  work  the  foods  suit- 
able for  Infants  and  Invalids  are  taken  up  in  a  broader  way  than  they  are  in 
the  general  work  In  food  economics.  This  Is  a  very  important  subject,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  things  involved  which  are  of  great  Importance.  The 
dietaries  for  hospital  work  are  perhaps  the  most  particular  dietaries  we  have 
to  study,  and  the  dtetftlclans  in  these  subjects  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
overcoming  many  of  the  evils  of  diet,  but  as  we  study  the  different  symptoms 
of  various  diseases  and  analyze  the  applied  dietaries  and  their  effects  upon 
these  diseases  we  find  that  we  are  gaining  a  great  deal  In  tne  new  investiga* 
tlons  and  work.  There  is  a  great  need  for  more  research  In  this  line  of  scien- 
tific study.  In  the  next  tour  or  Ave  years  perhaps  all  of  our  hospitals  will 
probably  be  supplied  with  their  special  dfetlticlan,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
demands  made  on  this  institution  now  for  trained  workers. 

The  next  topic,  th«  theory  and  practice  of  domestic  science,  which  Is  elec- 
tive, offered  In  the  senior  year.  In  this  course  young  women  are  trained  to 
teach  Domestic  Science  and  Art.  Many  of  our  students  are  now  preparing  for 
the  course  and  are  teaching  the  classes  at  the  Oodman  Guild  here  in  Columbna 
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Id  Uie  uslTeraitr  BetUement  or  college  Bettlement  work.  Thalr  experiments 
there  and  luvesUsatloas  bave  been  very  helpful  and  practical.  The  work  In 
domeatic  art,  which  covers  a  part  of  the  work  In  the  Junior  year  and  In  the 
senior  year,  first  Includes  the  work  In  plain  aewlng  and  the  study  of  the  artistic 
evolution  of  society;  history  of  the  early  races  and  how  It  has  assisted  In  the 
derelopmeat  and  culture  of  the  race;  the  study  of  all  kinds  of  textiles  and 
practical  work  In  plain  sewing,  hand  and  machine  work,  with  the  tailor  work 
of  dressmaking  and  millinery.    These  take  up  the  Important  topics. 

In  1890,  when  the  New  England  Kitchen  was  established.  It  was  thought 
by  the  science  InTcstlgators  that  the  food  question  was  the  basis  of  the  whole 
matter  In  the  Instruction.  Eixperience  has  proved  that  we  must  take  a  broader 
view  and  consider  the  science  of  the  study  of  textiles  and  of  art  in  the  home, 
and  the  subject  of  sanitation,  as  well  as  the  food  question;  so  tnat  you  can  see 
that  In  our  course  at  the  University  we  have  endeavored  to  take  in  all  of  those 
subjects  of  importance  and  value. 

The  study  of  botany,  sool<«y,  chemlBtry,  physics,  physiology  and  bacteri- 
ology makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  enter  into  the  functions  of  the  various 
organisms  and  to  appreciate  the  changes  constantly  occurring  In  plants  and 
animals,  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  body.  In  a  superOcial  way  we  know 
that  this  has  been  taugjit  for  some  time,  but  that  It  Is  Imperative  for  those 
who  attempt  life  at  Its  best  to  know  definitely  all  that  is  required  tor  the  hu- 
man being  and  how  to  provide  these. 

In  the  Industrial  activities  of  our  national  life  It  has  been  necessary  to 
bring  about  these  changes  In  education,  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
tralnlLg,  together  with  the  classical  work. 

The  edncattve  value,  then,  of  domestic  science  has  been  satlBfactorlly 
ivoved;  it  aids  the  student  to  observe  and  reason,  to  work  accurately  and  how 
to  carry  on  scientiflc  research  relating  to  the  Improvement  of  the  home  in  all 
its  phases.  It  provides  a  way  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Ideal  system  of 
education  for  women. 

I  will  not  take  more  of  your  time  because  this  oxplains  the  details  of  our 
work  at  the  University.    I  thank  yon.     (Applause.) 

President  Housk«per :  The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  taken 
up  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  hce,  associate  Editor  of  Fann  and  Fireside,  of 
New  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee :  The  description  of  the  work  which  Miss  Stoner 
has  given  us  certainly  will  fill  every  fanner  in  Ohio  with  pride  to  think 
that  we  have  in  Ohio  a  school  that  is  doing  the  work,  not  only  for  the  far- 
mer girl,  but  for  all  the  girls  in  our  state. 

The  late  Herbert  Spencer  ridiculed  the  notion  of  giving  the  best  part, 
the  preparatory  part  of  life,  to  training  and  to  education  that  would  not 
be  used  in  after  life,  and  he  insisted  upon  training  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman  for  practical  work,  work  that  would  help  them  to  fill  their 
places  in  living  the  very  best,  making  their  work  effective,  making  it 
easier,  better  and  the  result  more  satisfactory.  From  this  agitation  that 
has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  technical  training 
schools  of  all  kinds,  and  probably  the  most  important  of  all  is  that 
pertaining  to  domestic  science. 

About  one-half  of  our  population  are  women ;  probably  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  these  women  engage  in  home  life  afsome  period  of  their  lives. 
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and  through  thetr  hands  goes  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  all  production,  es- 
pecially that  of  farm.  Isn't  it  the  part,  then,  of  good  business — a  good 
business  proposition — to  give  these  workers  the  very  best  possible  train- 
ing— give  them  the  power  to  do  their  work  effectively  and  wisely  ? 

I  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  any  time  discussing  the 
work :  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  each  of  you  secure  a  catalc^e  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  and  you  can  familiarUe  yourselves  with  it  after 
the  description  that  Miss  Stoner  has  given  you  of  the  work. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  want  to  impress,  which  is  this:  The 
1  as  a  rule  have  been  rather  slow  to  accept  the  revelations  which 
e  has  made  for  us,  and  yet  science  has  done  no  more  for  any  class  of 
people — not  even  for  the  scientific  investigator  himself — than  it  has  d(»ie 
for  women.  Women  left  the  home  to  enter  productive  enterprise  and 
sociologists  have  continually  decried  the  leaving  of  the  home  life  and  the 
entering  into  of  economic  fields,  yet  when  science  found  out  and  demon- 
strated to  women  that  their  work  was  fundamentally  in  social  evolution — 
that  it  was  a  fundamental  factor — it  gave  new  dignity  to  their  labor  and 
made  them  anxious  to  take  it  up ;  to  show  that  their  work — housekeeping 
— required  intelligence,  skill,  brain. 

The  prime  aim  of  our  life  is  himian  happiness,  and  the  more  time  that 
we  have  to  devote  to  cultural  study  and  cultural  life,  and  the  more  di- 
versified are  our  capacities  for  enjoying  life,  the  happier  we  will  fae.  The 
domestic  science  work  and  training  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  our  work 
skillfully,  quickly,  effectively,  and  therefore  leaves  us  more  time  for  the 
cultural  studies.  That,  it  seems,  would  be  reason  enough  if  there  were  no 
other  object  in  engaging  in  the  work. 

There  is  one  question  I  have  been  asked  to  explain,  and  that  is :  Would 
it  pay  a  girl  to  pay  her  own  way  through  college ;  can  a  girl  take  a  course 
in  domestic  science  and  will  it  pay  her  to  do  it?  That  depends  very  large- 
ly upon  the  girl  and  upon  the  college.  If  she  has  a  fair  amount  of 
strength  and  a  good  deal  of  grit  and  determination  she  can  pay  her  own 
way  through  college,  but  whetlier  it  will  pay  or  not  depends  entirely  on 
the  girl.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of  opportunities.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  one  of  our  leading  household  magazines  said  that  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone  there  were  ten  thousand  openings  for  women  housekeepers  at 
prices  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  month.  Of 
course  that  includes  board  and  lodging.  Those  were  positions  of  course 
requiring  skilled  workers,  the  kind  of  workers  that  our  domestic  science 
department  is  producing.  So,  from  the  financial  standpoint,  it  would  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  the  girls,  and  when  we  think  of  the  work  as  a  fundamental 
factor  in  our  social  evolution,  that  also  must  make  a  very  strong  appeal. 
I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper:     I  believe  we  are  all  ready  to  concede  that 
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our  daughters  need,  for  their  life  work  in  the  home,  just  as  good  special 
training  as  men  do  for  any  other  calling  in  life. 

We  will  now  have  a  selection  by  the  quartette. 

A  song,  "A  Little  Dc^  Bark,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette.     (Loud  and  long  continued  applause.) 

As  an  encore,  the  quartette  sang,  "A  Kentucky  Babe."     (Applause.) 

President  Houskecper :  The  next  number  on  the  program  is  iin  ad- 
dress, "Feeding  Ensilage  for  Beef  and  Mutton,"  by  C,  P.  Dyar,  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

FEEDING  ENSILAGE  FOR  BBEP  AND  MUTTON. 
For  several  fean  I  have  been  ualng  ensilage  botb  to  fatten  cattle  tor  mar- 
ket and  to  winter  fearilngs,  to  go  on  grass  In  the  spring.    I  have  made  silage 
ol  corn,  sorgliuni,  rye  and  clover,  oats,  cowpeas  and  grass. 

All  do  very  well,  but  I  like  com  tbe  beet  The  grasses  and  small  grains  can 
be  enslloed  wben  tbe  weatlier  Is  too  wet  to  make  good  hay  ot  them,  and  the 
storage  space  Is  small;  but  when  the  weather  Is  fairly  good  It  la  easier  to  make 
them  into  bay.  Soigbum,  in  my  own  experience,  became  too  add  and  was  not 
eaten  as  well  as  other  kinds.  So  I  now  fill  my  silos  with  com  and  use  any  kind 
of  hay  I  may  have  to  teed  once  a  day  at  noon.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  this  and  for  considerable  periods  I  have  fed  nothing  but  ensilags  and 
with  only  good  results.  There  is  no  tendency  to  get  off  their  feed,  and  tbey  do 
not  seem  to  tire  of  it  Nevertheless,  all  animals  relish  a  change,  and  if  one 
bae  good  clover,  alfalfa  or  cowpea  hay,  it  helps  bo  balance  the  ration,  they  like 
It  and  do  better.  The  cost  ot  handling  the  fodder  part  of  the  com  crop,  in 
any  way.  Is  considerable,  and  the  pay  for  doing  so,  must  come  largely  from  the 
part  actually  eaten,  wbicb  nearly  all  of  it  Is  wben  fed  In  the  form  of  good  silage. 

I  raise  no  stock,  but  buy  my  feedere,  both  aheep  and  cattle.  In  the  surround- 
ing bill  country  and  have  much  trouble  to  get,  even  approximately,  tbe  kind 
I  want.  Tbey  are  bought  in  the  late  summer  and  tall  and  turned  on  grass 
until  I  am  ready  to  feed,  which  with  cattle.  Is  now  earlier  than  formerly, 
because  unless  tbe  grass  and  weatber  are  exceptionally  good  cattle  are  apt  to 
shrink  after  the  middle  of  October  and  It  Is  a  costly  mistake  to  allow.  By  tbus 
commencing  early  with  tbe  maximum  of  grass  flesb  to  start  with,  they  are  ready 
for  market  sooner,  the  manure  Is  drawn  out  and  we  are  ready  for  spring  work. 
I  have  sometimes  tried  to  bring  them  In  for  a  feed  at  night  and  turn  them  to 
pasture  in  the  morning,  but  my  bams  are  some  distance  from  pastures,  and 
besides,  tbe  cattle  very  soon  conclude  that  silage  Is  good  enough  for  them  and 
spend  too  much  time  waiting  around  tbe  gate  to  come  in.  So  I  find  It  much 
better  to  put  them  In  once  for  all,  and  let  the  aheep  have  the  remaining  grass. 

Tbe  transition  from  grass  to  ensilage  Is  an  easy  one.  In  three  or  tour  days, 
usually,  they  are  eating  all  they  can,  and  when  tbe  noon  feed  has  been  alfalfa, 
they  make  almost  as  much  gain  the  flrst  month  as  any.  Tbe  reason  for  this, 
no  doubt,  Is  that  cattle  so  fed  retain  much  of  their  grass  form  and  do  not  show 
that  stralgbtness  of  outline  so  noticeable  in  full  fed  com  cattle. 

To  secure  this,  the  hay  should  be  mostly  omitted  during  tbe  last  month 
or  sis  weeks  and  corn  meal,  cob  meal  or  some  of  the  by-products  fed  In  Its 
place.  But  ensilage  and  alfalfa  make  a  meat  that  ehows  well  on  the  block, 
tbe  fat  not  being  of  that  intense  Jersey  yellow  characteriatlc  of  full  corn  fed 
cattle. 

Fed  In  this  way,  such  cattle  as  1  have  been  able  to  buy  around  me  have 
averaged  about  1  3-5  pounds  per  day,  which  with  the  advance  In  price  makes  ^lout 
f  4.00  per  head  per  month,  and  this  pays  about  (3.25  per  ton  for  silage  and  t^.DO  tor 
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altaUa  hay,  bo  that  as  a  net  result  I  get  about  the  aTerage  market  price  tor  my 
crops,  sold  to  my  own  cattle  on  the  farm.  This  la  nothing  remarkable,  but  It  ia 
at  least  better  than  selling  them  to  some  other  lellow  to  feed  on  bis  farm.  This 
year  the  alfalta  Is  fed  to  sheep  and  In  Its  stead  the  cattle  get  tour  pouudB  each 
per  da?  of  cotton  seed  meal  spread  on  the  ensilage  In  tight  mangers,  with 
Umothr  h^  at  noon.  Fed  bo,  the  meal  seema  to  atlmnlate  their  appetite  for 
rather  more  ensilage,  but  they  eat  so  little  timothy  that  It  Is  dUBcult  to  teed 
little  enough.  The  meal  did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  It  was 
ten  days  more  before  they  were  getting  aa  much  as  four  pounds  per  head.  At 
the  end  ol  the  month  they  looked  to  have  made  a  good  gain,  but  the  acales  said 
only  one  pound  per  day;  this  was  dtsappolntlng,  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
notion  that  they  had  lost  most  ot  that  grass  form,  because  they  ate  so  little 
hay.  The  second  month  they  showed  up  very  well;  twenty  head  gaining  1,81S 
pounds,  practically  three  pounds  per  day.  Whether  this  rate  can  be  maintained 
for  any  length  of  time  Is  yet  to  be  shown.  A  pamphlet  came  with  the  meal 
advising  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed,  and  some  sixty  days 
elapse  before  reaching  a  maximum  feed  of  five  pounds  per  dayi  but  we  reached 
four  pounds  In  ten  dsys  on  ensilage  without  any  noticeable  Ul-e&ect.  This 
meal  is  said  to  be  conatlpatlng  and  ensilage  is  a  good  corrective  of  that  tendency. 
Besides  being  both  moist  and  fine,  the  meal  adheres  to  it  and  both  are  eaten  and 
remasUcated  together. 

Several  days  before  shipping  I  quit  ensilage  and  feed  hay  and  grain  and 
only  hay  the  last  day.  So  treated,  they  drift  about  as  other  cattle  do,  say 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds,  though  one  car  lot  lost  but  fourteen  pounds  per  head. 

My  feeding  silage  to  sheep  was  confined  to  two  seasons,  when  there  was 
some  left  after  the  cattle  were  sold,  and  the  sheep  got  It  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  li  just  as  good  for  them  as  for  cattle  and  they  take  to  It  as  readily.  They 
do  not  seem  to  tire  of  It  and  those  getting  It  somewhat  excelled  the  others  nn 
dry  teed,  both  in  weight  and  appearance.  Last  May,  when  the  sheep  were 
turned  to  grass  there  waa  still  some  silage  left,  part  of  it  two  years  old  and  not 
very  good,  but  they  raced  into  the  bams  ever?  night  to  now  It  over,  eat  all  the 
com  and  such,  ot  the  fodder  as  was  yet  palatable. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  prepare  to  feed  sheep  with  the  same 
confidence  ot  success  that  I  would  cattle.  As  my  cattle  mangers  are  permanent 
fixtures  along  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  all  that  <s  necessary  to  feed  sheep  there 
is  to  clean  out  and  bring  In  the  tight  bottomed  sheep  racks.  So  far  then,  as 
feed  and  arrangement  go,  I  am  about  as  well  fixed  to  feed  one  kind  ot  stock 
as  the  other,  and  which  I  shall  feed  In  the  future  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the  respective  price  ot  feeders. 

Now,  of  course,  the  question  as  to  whether  any  one  shall  use  ensilage  to 
make  beef  or  mutton  depends  on  many  things  other  than  the  mere  matter  ot 
Its  fitness  tor  such  purposes. 

But  Its  advantages  brleflj'  seem  to  be  these.  Its  compact  and  convenient 
storage;  the  long  days  and  good  weather  that  usually  prevail  when  the  com  Is 
ready;  or,  if  the  weather  ba  wet.  It  Is  only  an  annoyance,  rather  than  a  serious 
hindrance.  The  crop  Is  all  removed  from  the  field  and  If  cut  low,  as  it  should  be, 
the  fields  are  In  fins  shape  to  sow  to  wheat  or  a  cover  crop.  Stock  of  any  age 
eat  It  with  equal  ease.  It  ie  one  of  the  best  feeds  upon  which  to  spread 
nitrogenous  by-product  foods.  There  Is  practically  no  danger  ot  over  feeding. 
Made  with  any  kind  of  short  bedding  the  manure  le  quickly  available  for  any 
kind  of  early  crops.  Should  a  late  summer  drouth  appear,  as  It  often  does, 
seriously  lowered  the  yield  ot  solid  marketable  com,  the  total  value  ot  the  crop 
tor  ensilage  Is  not  so  seriously  decreased  and  the  loss  can  easily  be  made  good 
with  a  little  cotton  seed  or  oil  meal,  and  lastly  the  hog  Is  eliminated.  The  latter 
fact  Is  at  least  a  convenience,  and  If  he  is  there  merely  as  a  scavenger  to  Bavej 
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mate  It  would  seem  good  policy  to  bare  him  out  of  the  way.  It  It  be  contended 
that  he  Is  really  the  mala  spoke  In  the  wheel,  as  being  the  moat  economical 
producer  of  meat  and  profit  from  grain,  then  why  not  ellmln&te  the  cattle, 
buak  the  com  on  the  atalk,  save  all  the  expense  of  handling  the  latter  both 
waya  and  let  the  hog  have  it? 

The  most  Important  of  the  advantagea,  aa  I  see  It,  for  the  email  feeder  like 
myaelf,  who  looka  upon  animal  feeding  aa  one  of  the  best  ways  of  conaarrlng 
and  augmenting  soil  fertility,  for  other  purposes  than  teed  production,  la  the 
adaptabilltr  of  ensilage  to  be  fed  with  the  Tarioua  nitrogenous  foods  that 
can  always  be  bought  in  any  quantity. 

There  were  ao  many  things  to  learn  about  the  whole  business  that  I  have 
worked  up  to  my  main  object  slowly,  and  It  is  only  this  year  that  I  bought 
seven  and  one-half  tons  of  cotton  seed  meal  to  start  with.  Elarly  potatoes  and 
garden  crops  pay  rastly  better  with  ua  than  any  kind  of  a  feed  crop,  but  to  do 
so  the  land  must  be  as  generous  as  the  self-feeder,  able  any  day  to  give  all  that 
is  required  of  It,  and  more. 

This  method  seems  to  me  better  than  buying  commercial  fertilizer  and 
success  with  It  will  have  a  very  modeat  definition,  almply  that  purchased  foods 
shall  pay  their  coat  in  meat  produced.  For  profit  I  am  willing  to  take  choncea 
In  the  larger  com,  potato  and  garden  crops  grown  with  the  manure.  What 
fooda  are  beet  to  buy  for  this  purpose  I  have  mostly  yet  to  learn;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  com  ensilage  furnishing  a  maximum  amount  of  carbonaceous  food 
in  the  nuMt  convenient  form  is  the  best  preparation  (or  such  an  attempt  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Houskeeper:  This  has  surely  been  a  very  practical  paper 
on  the  subject,  in  which  many  of  us  are  interested,  that  of  feeding  ensilage 
to  fatten  stock. 

The  next  will  be  an  address,  "Gmimercial  Orcharding  in  Ohio,"  by 
W.  W.  Famsworth,  President  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  of  Water- 
villL,  Ohio.     (Applause.) 

COUMBRGIAL  ORCHARDINQ  IN  OHIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Qentlemen:  After  the  very  clear  and  interesting 
treatment  of  the  orchard  topic,  to  which  you  listened  yesterday  forenoon  from 
Doctor  Chamberlain,  It  would  seem  unneceB8&ry;and  uawlae  (or  me  to  detain  you 
for  any  great  length  of  time  in  the  abatract  treatment  of  thia  subject,  thereforo 
I  promise  to  be  brief. 

The  history  of  "CommeroM  Orcharding  In  Ohio"  may  well  be  divided  into 
three  epochs. 

The  first  or  "Infant  Industry"  period,  of  prosperity,  was  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  "Johnny  Apploseed,"  when  nature  rendered  more  assistance  than  did  the 
orchardlst. 

Among  the  many  advantagea  of  that  period  were  a  virgin  soil  full  of  humus, 
moisture  and  fertility,  which  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  balanced  rations 
for  the  auccesaful  growth  of  tree  and  fruit. 

Many  of  our  insect  and  fungus  enemies  had  not  found  their  way  to  our 
shores,  and  some  which  are  now  troublesome  were  then  contented  with  their 
forest  fooda  and  did  not  trouble  our  orohards. 

True,  the  orchardlst  of  thoset  days  was  not  blessed  with  the  "Horticultural 
Missionary,  otherwise  known  as  a  'Tree  Agent,' "  and  bla  choice  of  varieties 
was  rather  limited,  but  tastes  ware  not  so  capricioua  and  market  d 
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eaall7  aatlafled,  and  apples  which  w«re  sot  eniUble  tor  market  yielded  satls- 
factoiy  retaraa  In  cider,  before  that  beTerage  had  been  displaced  by  malt  pro- 
ducts. 

Again,  the  limited  facilities  tor  traneportatloa  furnished  pour  markets  in 
many  localities,  but  vhere  a  good  home  market  existed,  the  grower  had  but 
little  tear  of  outside  competition  and  the  Ghost  of  Ben  Davis  did  not  trouble 
his  dreams. 

The  second  period  may  be  likened  to  the  period  Itnown  by  stockmen  as 
"Between  Hay  and  Orass"  and  by  them  regarded  as  a  critical  time  In  the  life  of 
the  animal,  and  a  critical  period  it  surely  was  in  the  history  of  commercial 
orcharding  in  Ohio,  and  may  be  Icnown  as  the  period  of  adversity  and  decadence. 

Much  of  the  natural  fertility  of  our  state  had  been  squandered.  The  soil 
had  been  robbed  of  humus  and  become  heavy  and  sodden  thereby  and  from 
luck  of  drainage.  Insects  and  tungi  had  scented  their  weakened  prey  from  afar, 
and  were  here  and  still  coming  to  "be  in  at  the  death." 

Blight,  scab,  yellows,  rots,  canker  worm,  curcullo,  codling  moth,  etc.,  came 
down  on  ua  like  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines  and  If  we  did  occasionally  succeed 
by  rare  good  fortune  in  growing  a  (airly  good  crop,  when  we  went  to  market 
we  were  likely  to  find  It  supplied  with  fruit  from  more  favored  sections. 

The  horticultnriets  of  Ohio  then  realized  that  they  were  facing  serious 
problems  which  they  must  solve  or  be  driven  out  of  their  business. 

Probably  no  one  appreciated  the  situation  more  fully  or  has  done  more 
to  assist  the  orchardUts  ol  Ohio,  and  elsewhere  to  solve  these  problems,  and 
fight  these  battles,  to  a  successful  Onlsh,  than  has  Prof.  Oreen  and  Ills  able 
corps,  Profs.  Selby,  Webster  and  Parrott,  and  their  assistants. 

Their  investigations  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  practical  orchardists 
throughout  the  state  and  given  to  the  people  at  large  by  the  publicity  of  station 
bulletins,  horticultural  meetings  and  reports  of  Institutes,  and  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  press,  have  brought  us  to  the  third  or  present  stage  of 
triumph,  where  we  begin  to  teel  that  we  are  Indeed  to  be  "Given  Dominion." 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  considering  that  our  troubles  are  all  over,  and 
that  no  new  ones  are  likely  to  arise,  hut  I  mean  that  we  are  now  building  from 
the  bottom  and  are  studying  foundation  principles,  and  that  the  victories  we 
have  won  In  the  past  will  give  us  the  needed  strength  and  confidence  to  success- 
fully meet  any  other  obstacles  which  may  arise  In  the  future. 

We  are  now  carefully  studying  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  tree  and 
not  blindly  following  dogmatic  rules  which  may  fit  one  case  and  pinch  another. 

We  have  learned  that  one  of  the  requisites  to  success  Is  healthy  foliage, 
and  that  to  secure  this  we  must  spray  to  preserve  It  from  damage  by  scab,  leaf 
curl,  shot  hole  fungus,  and  canker  worms. 

Bordeaux  has  long  been  the  acknowledged  standard  among  fungicides,  but  In 
insecticides  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  diversity  of  opifiion. 

A  few  years  since  we  had  learned  that  apple  scab  could  be  prevented  by  early 
and  persistent  spraying  wltb  bordeaux,  thus  Insuring  healthy  foliage,  and  vigor- 
ous, fertile  fruit  buds,  but  we  often  found  our  crop  of  apples  began,  toward  the 
close  of  the  Beason,  to  show  great  damage  from  codling  moth. 

I  must  confess  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features  1  ever 
encountered  when  my  orchards  as  a  result  of  my  care  seemed  to  be  models  of 
symmetry,  vigor  and  frultfulness  end  then  as  I  was  nearly  ready  to  reach  out  my 
hands  and  grasp  the  rewards  of  my  labor  the  worm  stepped  in  just  ahead  of 
me  and  claimed  them,  and  I  found  most  of  my  crop  on  the  ground  and  ruined  in 
spite  of  my  care  and  spraying. 

Careful  study  of  work  done  in  other  states  failed  to  abed  much  light  upon 
the  question,  ss  they  seemed  to  be  as  much  In  the  dark  as  we  were  in  Ohio. 
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About  this  time  the  Cox  brotbeni  found  tbKt  they  aucceeded  la  WTtng  their 
fruit  by  contlnalnE  tbelr  sprayliiK  quite  late  In  tlie  season,  and  It  seemed  clear 
to  me  ttaat  tlie  second  brood  of  motliB  were  responsible  for  the  damage. 

I  visited  seme  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Canada  to  study  tbe  results  of  their 
system  of  bandaging  trees,  and  made  some  tests  of  my  own  as  did  Mr.  HlUer 
who  was  working  on  the  same  problem,  but  T  did  not  feel  tliat  we  had  found 
the  panacea  yeL 

I  could  hardly  understand  the  need  of  continuous  frequent  spraying  through- 
out the  season,  and  resolved  to  apply  the  usual  spraying  after  bloBSomlng  and 
then  wait  until  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood. 

A  test  of  tbia  plan  gave  very  encouraging  results. 

Next  fall  or  winter  Dr.  Chamberlain  reported  good  results  from  the  use 
of  dlsparene;  1  concluded  to  use  it  the  next  season,  and  applied  It  about  July 
IGth  and  the  problem  was  solved  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  feel  that  we  have  at  last  conquered  the  codling  moth. 

Thus  one  by  one  the  obstacles  are  overcome. 

Then  the  tree  must  have  food  and  drink  of  proper  composition  and  in  the 
right  quantity  and  we  are  atudying  how  to  secure  this  most  effectively  and 
economically.  - 

We  have  learned  that  we  can  feed  for  wood  and  foliage  or  we  can  feed  for 
fruit.  Just  as  the  stockman  feeds  for  milk  or  feeds  for  fat 

We  have  learned  that  cultivation  conserves  the  moisture  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  tree  and  fruit,  and  also  that  Indirectly  it  lessens  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  moisture  by  lessening  the  amount  of  humua 
therein. 

We  have  learned  that  cover  crops  exhaust  moisture  while  growing  and  add 
to  the  food  and  humus  In  the  soil  when  decomposed. 

We  have  learned  that  where  an  orchard  is  seeded  to  grass  in  infancy  and 
remove  nothing  but  apples  (and  lota  of  them  ae  Friend  Vergon  says)  and  the 
trees  mulched  as  far  as  possible,  we  are  wasting  no  fertility  by  cultivation,  and 
are  adding  humus  to  the  soil. 

Given  these  cardinal  principles  as  a  basis,  the  successful  orchardlst  must  work 
out  the  plan  best  suited  to  his  individual  needs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  while  we  can  receive  great  help  from  the 
experience  and  teachings  of  others,  we  must  give  more  deep  personal  study  to 
these  problems  before  we  may  hope  to  attain  the  highest  measure  of  success. 
We  must,  as  Prof.  Roberts  would  say,  "Ask  the  trees." 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  growing  of  the  fruit,  but  the  commercial 
orchardlst  not  only  wants  good  fruit  and  lots  of  it,  but  must  have  a  good  market 
as  well. 

Transportation  facilities  have  greatly  Improved  of  late,  but  In  many  In- 
stances, the  service  is  so  poor,  or  the  rates  so  high,  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  profit. 

The  perlsbable  nature  of  our  product  Is  also  a  hindrance.  In  many  Instances, 
and  perhaps  more  tban  all  else  the  lack  of  coK>peration  and  honest  business-like 
methods. 

Co-operative  packing  houses  have  proven  a  decided  help  where  conditions 
are  such  as  to  admit  of  their  operation. 

The  work  of  the  National  Oovemment  In  the  Horticultural  Division  at 
Washington  is  a  long  step  In  the  right  direction. 

They  have  done  what  no  Individual  grower  could  do. 

Under  their  direction  competent  men  have  studied  methods  of  refrigeration 
and  transportation,  and  have  combined  practice  with  science,  in  a  manner  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  work  of  this  Department  (free  seeds  excepted),  by  putting 
their  theories  to  the  final  test,  the  market. 
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Perishable  eummer  apples,  pears  and  even  peaches  have  been  aucceBatnlly 
and  profitably  marketed  In  Bngl&nd,  and  thla  nev  departure  opens  up  a  new 
field  of  almost  untold  poBBibllltiea. 

Then  too  our  home  markets  are  poorly  supplied  In  maur  Instances  with 
fruit  which  will  tempt  the  purchaser,  or  ta  packages,  coavenleot  and  invlUng. 

Man;  a  would-be  purchaser  has  passed  b;  the  large  unwieldy  barrel  oC 
apples  with  all  its  uncerlaintles,  and  the  possibility  of  trash  In  the  center,  and 
bought  a  peck  at  the  conier  grocery. 

In  the  average  city  market  It  is  seldom  possible  to  buy  a  basket  of  choice 
apples  at  a  fair  rate. 

We  must  learn  from  the  methods  of  our  brethren  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
pack  better  and  more  honestly  and  attractively. 

Carefully  reviewing  the  field,  we  can  but  conclude  that  the  future  of  com- 
mercial  orcharding  in  Ohio  is  bright 

True,  there  are  many  foes  to  meet  and  conuuer  and  we  know  not  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  us.' 

But  we  feel  a  confidence  bom  of  past  victories,  that  we  shall  eventually 
overcome  them. 

Scientific  research,  and  the  study  of  the  observing  thinking  horticulturist, 
assure  us  of  progress. 

Our  State  University  Is  fitting  many  young  men  yearly  to  come  up  and 
help  us  along  this  line,  and  we  feel  certain  that  in  Ohio  "Commercial  Orchard- 
li^'  will  yet  rank  high  among  the  pleasant  and  profitable  Industries.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  Begg,  of  Allen  County :    I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
paper  in  reference  to  feeding  cattle.    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dyar     . 
whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  sell  the  cattle  for  as  much,  finished  upon  this 
ensilage,  as  he  can  sell  cattle  in  the  markets  finished  upon  dry  feed? 

You  know  there  always  seems  to  be  a  premium  put  upon  dry  fed  cattle 
in  the  spring  of  the  year — those  that  come  from  the  feed  lot— over  against 
those  that  are  finished  on  grass,  and  the  information  I  want  is  whether  the 
feeding  of  ensilage  would  not  have  the  same  effect  as  it  would  have  to  put 
them  upon  grass,  and  cause  them  to  deteriorate  in  quality. 

Mr.  Dyar:  They  do  not  deteriorate  in  quality  for  me,  because  I 
take  them  off  grass  and  put  them  on  ensilage  in  the  first  place.  I  don't 
believe  that  ensilage  fed  cattle,  unless  they  have  been  finished  off  for  a 
few  weeks  on  dry  feed,  will  show,  as  I  stated  in  my  paper,  the  same 
straightness  of  outline,  and  the  same  hardness  of  flesh  that  will  be  shown 
by  corn  fed  cattle.  In  the  few  car  loads  of  cattle  that  I  have  shipped  I 
have  never  gotten  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  of  the  top  of  the  market,  and 
I  have  always  had  to  compete  with  corn  fed  cattle,  cattle  that  probably  had 
been  on  feed  longer  than  mine  had  on  ensilage. 

Two  years  ago  I  sold  a  bunch  of  cattle  at  five  and  one-fourth  cents 
per  pound  at  home,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  the  butcher  began  to 
take  them  along  in  April,  taking  them  four  or  five  at  a  time.  And  when 
it  came  to  the  last  bunch — I  believe  there  were  ten  head  left — he  asked  me 
if  they  could  not  go  over  a  week  or  two  longer.  There  was  some  ensilage 
left  and  I  said  yes.  The  ensilage  would  have  been  wasted  if  it  had  re- 
mained in  the  silo  all  summer,  so  I  told  my  help  to  feed  it  to  those  cattle. 
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and  he  did  so.  These  cattie  were  the  tailings  of  the  bunch.  Those  cattle 
did  not  eat  all  the  fodder ;  they  ate  the  com  and  as  much  of  the  fodder  as 
they  wanted,  and  the  result  was  that  they  assumed  the  shape  and  hardness 
of  regular  corn  fed  cattle,  and  the  tail  ends  were  the  best  ones  for  the  two 
weeks  or  three  weeks  more  of  feeding. 

But,  now,  I  do  not  claim  that  ensilage  alone  is  a  complete  feed;  I  do 
not  claim  ensilage  and  alfalfa  hay  will  make  exactly  the  same  form  as ' 
when  they  go  into  the  market  with  full  fed  corn  fed  cattle,  but  I  think  it 
will  make  a  cheaper  feed  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  a  finer  appearing  meat. 
The  fat  is  whiter ;  it  does  not  have  that  intense  yellow ;  it  is  beautiful  meat, 
and  it  is  made,  I  think,  somewhat  cheaper. 

I  do  not  feed  full  com  fed  cattle  and  I  can  not  say  so  much  about  the 
cost  as  other  people  can,  but  I  get  frran  thirty  to  forty-five  dollars  per  acre 
out  of  my  ensilage  com.  I  do  not  know  whether  other  feeders  make  more 
money  when  they  feed  all  the  com  to  cattle  or  not ;  that  is  for  them  to  say. 

So  far  as  I  have  fed  cotton-seed  meal  it  seems  to  me  it  is  likely  to 
make  a  valuable  feed.  As  I  stated,  if  you  are  going  to  feed  com  fodder 
in  any  shape  whatever,  why,  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to  handle  it  in  such 
shape  that  the  cattle  like  it,  and  if  you  can  not  do  that,  why,  then  do  not 
handle  it  at  all. 

I  do  not  keep  any  hogs,  but  I  handle  a  flock  of  chickens  which  return 
something. 

Question :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  the  relative  value  of  the 
com  and  ensilage  against  the  corn  feed.  So  far  we  have  got  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  com  fed  to  the  steer  as  ensilage, 
over  the  com  fed.  How  muck  com  per  day  do  your  steers  get  in  the  en- 
silage? That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know.  We  all  know  that  in  com  fed 
from  the  shock  a  good  steer  eats  from  a  third  to  a  half  a  bushel  a  day. 
We  know  what  it  costs  to  feed  them  on  the  dry  com ;  we  do  not  know  what 
it  costs  on  the  ensilage. 

Mr.  Dyar :  Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  I  can  answer  about  that  is  the  fact 
that  I  have  produced  so  much  per  acre.  How  much  do  other  men  produce 
per  acre?  That  is  the  absolute  test  in  the  end.  The  test  is  how  much 
does  an  acre  of  com  produce  in  money  when  the  beef  is  sold,  by  this 
method  or  that  method.  Is  not  that  the  proper  test?  As  to  the  value  of 
corn,  you  must  ask  somebody  who  knows  more  about  that  than  I  do.  I 
endeavor  to  put  the  corn  in  when  it  is  in  a  green  state.  Does  it  contain  as 
much  food  value  in  that  state  as  it  does  when  it  has  had  time  to  harden 
and  dry?  If  it  does  not,  I  do  not  get  so  much,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
about  it. 

President  Houskeeper:     Mr.  Scott  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  com. 

Mr.  Dyar :  I  have  used  two  kinds.  I  use  a  kind  of  com  that  has 
been  grown  in  my  locality  a  long  time,  Yellow  Dent  com,  I  selected  it 
when  it  went  about  ten  to  twelve  rows  of  kernels  to  the  cob,  and  now  it 
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runs  about  sixteen  and  sometimes  eighteen  or  twenty.  Com  that  is  in 
the  Muskingum  Valley  grows  pretty  high — twelve  to  fourteen  feet  some- 
times. 

Then  I  have  used  another  variety  of  com ;  protein  com  I  suppose  you 
would  call  it.  It  is  called  the  Taylor  com,  white,  very  large  corn,  very 
small  cob,  and  always  produces  an  ear,  and  it  always  looked  to  me,  in 
looking  at  corn  in  the  silo,  in  both  my  own  and  the  neighbors,  that  it  pro- 
duced rather  more  corn  in  proportion  to  the  entire  body  of  ensilage  than  the 
big  com.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  right  about  it ;  I  think  I  am.  Yet  I 
shall  plant  larger  com ;  I  want  more  ensilage  and  a  larger  quantity. 

Question ;     Is  this  corn  that  you  speak  of  a  flint  or  a  dent  ? 

Mr.  Dyar:  It  is  a  flint  com,  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  much  better  to 
feed  as  ensilage. 

Question :  You  made  the  statement  you  got  so  many  dollars  worth 
per  acre.  Does  that  include  cotton  seed  meal  that  you  buy  and  add  to  that 
com? 

Mr.  Dyar:  No,  sir;  I  have  not  fed  cotton  seed  meal  at  all  until  this 
fall.  I  do  not  yet  know.  I  have  only  stated  that  the  increase  in  weight 
has  been  so  in  the  two  times. 

Question:    Does  that  include  the  hay? 

Mr.  Dyar:  Yes,  sir.  I  bought  cattle  for  so  much  and  I  sold  them 
for  so  much ;  I  know  about  what  I  fed  them.  I  did  not  weigh  out ;  I  did 
not  make  exact  experiments  as  they  do  at  the  stations ;  I  leave  fhat  for  them, 
but  it  shows  about  nine  dollars  a  ton  for  my  hay  and  about  three  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  for  my  ensilage.  I  will  say  that  other  people 
claim  that  they  get  a  larger  return.  Likely  they  do.  That  is  my  state- 
ment of  about  what  I  get,  as  near  as  I  know.  Some  years  I  get  more  and 
other  years  less.  I  buy  my  cattle  as  cheaply  as  I  can  and  I  sell  them  for  as 
much  as  I  can,  but  I  can  not  control  the  market  either  way. 

Question:     How  many  tons  per  acre  of  ensilage? 

Mr.  Dyar :  Well,  that  will  depend  on  the  season.  This  last  season 
we  didn't  have  rain  from  the  fifth  day  of  May  until  about  Christmas  time, 
so  that  our  crop  was  comparatively  light.  I  do  not  suppose  on  my  land 
I  got  over  ten  tons ;  other  years  I  will  get  fifteen,  perhaps. 

Question:     Do  the  hens  which  you  feed  lay  some  eg^s? 

Mr.  Dyar :    Yes,  I  get  some  eggs. 

Question :  Will  you  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  cost  price  and 
the  selling  price,  if  you  get  forty-five  dollars  per  acre  for  your  com? 

Mr.  Dyar:  Well,  I  got  a  cent  and  a  quarter — about  that.  Some- 
times I  sell  at  an  advance  of  a  half  cent,  sometimes  three-quarters,  and 
sometimes  a  cent. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Bradfute,  of  Greene  County :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
vinced for  one  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  very  thin  ice.  Those  of  you 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  ensilage  problem  in  the  dairy,  and 
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know  something  about  it,  know,  through  what  they  have  gone.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  that  ensilage  will  be  found  useful  to  the  steer  feeder,  but  I 
want  to  utter  a  word  of  caution  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  go 
slowly  about  making  ensilage  the  sole  ration.  I  believe  that  ensilage  is 
a  wise  thing  to  mix  in,  but  I  can  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  I 
believe  it  can  be  used  wisely  if  used  only  in  the  right  proportions,  but  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  feed  ensilage  to  beef  cattle,  and  to  make  finished 
beef  and  go  into  the  markets  with  it,  and  expects  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
market  and  does  not  feed  anything  elsej  I  believe  will  be  disappointed, 
and  when  he  follows  those  cattle  through  the  dressed  carcass  and  sees  the 
finished  beef  he  will  be  still  more  disappointed. 

Let  us,  then,  if  we  are  going  to  feed  cattle,  feed  them  wisely  and 
not  fall  into  the  same  trap  that  the  dairymen  did  some  years  ago.  We 
can  use  it  profitably,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  do  not  undertake  to  make  that 
the  only  feed,  but  have  your  other  feeds  and  mix  up  so  that  you  will  give 
the  animals  a  feed  satisfactory  to  them  and  get  satisfactory  results.  I  do 
hope  the  farmers  will  not  rush  into  this  thing  blindly,  go  into  it  hap- 
hazard, but  go  into  it  in  a  business  sort  of  way. 

Hr.  Geo.  L.  Hyalop:  In  AOBwer  to  tb«  gentleman  from  Oreene  Gonntr  *s 
to  whether  on  acre  of  com  will  teed  fnrtlier  If  sUoed  than  If  fed  dry,  I  would 
say  that  Is  my  experience  with  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  an  acre  of  com  fed  as 
ensilage  wbb  worth  about  throe  more  than  If  fed  dry.  What  It  will  do  for  fat- 
tening cattle  1  do  not  know,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  feeding  ateen. 

After  several  yaara  of  careful  study  at  the  feed  question  for  my  cowa,  with 
the  information  I  could  get  from  Prof.  Henry's  wrttlnga  and  other  scientists, 
I  took  up  "Woirs  atandardn"  and  undertook  to  grow  and  provide  a  practical 
balanced  ration  for  my  cows  without  using  euBllage,  for  1  was  prejudiced 
against  the  alio.  In  my  test  (and  it  was  a  thorough  one)  when  com  was  worth 
sixty  cents  per  hundredweight,  bran  ninety  cents  per  hundredweight,  ground 
oU  cake  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  per  hundredweight  and  clover  hay  and 
shredded  com  stover  five  dollars  per  ton,  my  butter  cost  me  17^  cents  per 
pouDd  Just  for  the  teed. 

A  short  com  crop,  caused  by  drought,  forced  me  to  bnild  a  small  silo  to 
take  care  of  the  fodder,  as  only  about  half  of  the  staika  had  ears  on  them.  In 
an  account  with  tbla  silage,  with  other  feeds  at  the  same  price  and  with  the 
same  herd  of  cows,  the  butter  cost  12  ^  cents  per  pound  for  the  feed,  or  nearly 
one-third  less  than  when  the  ration  was  made  from  dry  feed. 

Doctor  W.  I.  Chamberlain :  I  think  my  friend,  Bradfute,  overstates 
the  reliance  which  the  dairymen  placed  upon  ensilage.  I  come  from  a 
dairy  country,  as  does  Mr.  Derthick,  and  they  have  never  attempted  to 
feed  it  exclusively.  The  trouble  was  to  get  enough  ensilage,  and  the 
trouble  was  to  get  the  clover  hay.  They  balanced  it  very  largely  with 
the  clover  hay  and  with  the  bran  and  other  nitrogenous  feeds,  the  gluten. 
The  question  was  to  get  the  balance  from  the  farm  and  not  from  the 
mill,  and  they  did  that  through  legumes,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  thpni 
tried  to  feed  ensilage  exclusively ;  I  don't  know  of  any. 
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7^  ttaag  is  settled  among  the  dairymen;  no  dairyman  pretends  to 
grow  or  to  produce  winter  milk  without  large  reliance  upon  the  silo. 
There  is  the  difference  between  twelve  and  one-half  cents  and  seventeen 
and  one-half  cents  in  the  cost  of  butter  which  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Hyslq), 
has  given.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  McKerrow,  of  Wisconsin:  I  come  from  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  and  while  I  see  a  good  deal  of  opposition  here  to  the  silo,  I 
thought  were  I  back  in  Wisconsin  it  would  be  just  the  opposite.  One 
or  two  men  would  be  opposing  the  silo  while  ten  or  twenty  would  be  in 
favor  of  it.  In  fact,  I  think  sometimes  we  get  too  enthusiastic  over 
the  silo. 

In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Bradfute  has  said  in  warning,  I  think  his 
position  is  correct.  We  have  had  a  good  many  silos  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  for  twenty  years  and  we  are  getting  more  and  more  every  year. 
The  dairymen  call  them  good  things  and  some  of  the  men  who  feed  steers 
and  sheep  also  call  them  a  good  thing.  I  was  a  little  prejudiced  myself, 
but  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  into  nearly  all  the  silos  in  the  state  and 
studying  the  question  of  stock  feeding.  I  grow  carrots  for  my  horses, 
sugar  beets  for  my  cows  and  turnips  for  my  sheep,  and  after  looking 
the  field  over  I  said,  "I  believe  we  would  better  have  a  silo."  I  get  a 
succulent  feed  a  good  deal  easier  than  I  can  in  the  root  crops  for  horses, 
for  sheep,  for  steers,  for  the  beef  animal  and  for  the  dairy  animals. 

I  will  say,  with  Mr.  Bradfute,  do  not  try  to  make  your  animals  live 
on  ensilage  alone.  There  is  ensilage  and  ensilage.  I  go  into  some  silos 
and  I  find  quite  sour  ensilage,  because  they  rush  the  crop  in  too  quickly 
and  green;  I  go  into  others  and  find  very  sweet  ensilage.  I  surest 
that  cattle  on  pasture  should  not  be  fed  very  liberally  on  silage.  I  think 
you  could  make  animals  live  on  it  very  well,  but  it  is  better  when  fed — as 
this  gentleman  suggests  in  his  most  excellent  paper — with  some  other 
feed.  One  of  our  beef  breeders  has  fed  ensilage  for  twenty  years,  and 
one  butcher  takes  all  of  his  product  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is  the  juiciest, 
best  layered,  and  best  mari>led  beef  that  he  cuts  on  his  block. 

President  Houskeeper :  We  will  now  listen  to  a  selection  by  the 
quartette,  after  which  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 

A  song,  "Dinah  Doe,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters'  Quartette, 

And  thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  :oo  o'clock  P.  M.  of  same 
day. 


Wednesday  Afternoom  Session, 

January  13,  1904. 
The  State  Farmers'  Institute  met  and  was  called  to  order  at  2»5 
P.  M,  by  President  Houskeeper,  who  announced  that  the  first  on  the 
pr<^am  would  be  music  by  the  quartette. 
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A  song,  "The  Sweetest  That  Grows,"  sung  by  the  Williamson 
Sisters'  Quartette.     (Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  nominations. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Snyder;    I  oflEer  the  following  report: 

"Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  The  State  Farm- 
ers' Institute  for  the  ensuing  year,  would  respectfully  submit  the  names  of 
A.  L.  White,  of  Muskingum  County,  for  President,  and  Lowell  Roude- 
bush,  of  Clermont  County,  for  Vice-President. 

"E.  P.  Snydeh, 
"M.  C.  Thomas, 
"S.  E.  Strode. 

"Committee." 

I  move  the  report  be  adopted  and  the  officers  be  declared  duly 
elected. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Houskeeper:  The  committee  on  resolutions  will  next 
make  its  report. 

Doctor  W.  I.  Chamberlain:  Your  committee  begs  leave  to  present 
the  following  report  with  the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  adopted. 
Resolved; 

1.  That,  in  national  affairs,  we  heartily  commend  the  rural  free  mail 
delivery  as  a  great  boon  to  farmers  and  to  many  city  interests,  and  urge 
its  extension  so  far  as  may  be  practicable. 

2.  Also,  in  connection  with,  and  to  facilitate  the  above,  we  urge 
judicious  national  aid  in  constructing  and  maintaining  good  roads  of 
permanently  hard  material. 

3.  That  we  ui^e  the  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks,  the 
adoption  of  a  parcel  post  and  of  a  postal  currency  system  as  being 
much  needed  by  farmers  and  by  newspapers,  and  by  manufacturers  of, 
and  dealers  in,  many  lines  of  merchandise. 

4.  That  we  urge  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called 
Grosvenor  Anti-Shoddy  Bill, 

5.  That  in  state  affairs  we  urge  the  passage  of  laws,  requiring  a 
certified  statement  of  its  analysis  and  composition  to  accompany  each 
package,  parcel  or  lot  of  mixed  or  compounded  feeds,  foods,  medicines, 
tonics  and  appetizers,  including  all  patent  and  proprietary  medicines, 
sold  within  the  state,  together  with  rigid  inspection  of  all  such  goods 
and  enforcement  of  the  law,  by  the  proper  executive  oflicer  or  officers. 

6.  Also,  as  tax  payers,  we  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  a 
definite  salary  to  each  county  officer  or  official  proportioned  to  population 
of  county  or  business  transacted,  and  that  all  fees  received  be  fully  and 
publicly  accounted  for,  and  all  excess  of  fees,  if  any,  be  covered  into 
the  treasury  of  each  county. 
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7.  Also,  we  urge  the  passage  of  a  judicious  law  giving  state  and 
increased  county  aid  in  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  good  roads, 
especially  in  those  parts  of  the  state  where  suitable  metal  or  material  for 
hard  and  durable  roads  is  not  locally  abundant;  such  good  roads  being 
the  greatest  possible  aid  to  the  free  rural  mail  delivery  and  the  central- 
ization of  township  schools. 

8.  That  we  heartiy  commend  the  thoroughly  efficient  work  of  our 
Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  along  all  lines  thus  far  committed  to, 
and  undertaken  by  it,  and  we  specially  recommend  the  vigorous  con- 
tinuance of  farmers'  institutes,  and  suggest,  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment, the  establishment  of  an  annual  normal  institute  for  the  instruction 
and  aid  of  state  institute  workers  along  lines  similar  to  those  recently  and 
successfully  established  in  New  York,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 

9.  That,  in  the  revision  of  our  school  laws,  greater  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  centralization  of  country  schools  and  to  giving  instruction 
in  the  sciences  that  underlie  agriculture. 

10.  That  the  killing  of  quail  be  prohibited  for  three  to  five  years. 

11.  That  we  urge  liberal  and  judicious  appropriations  for  the  agri- 
cultural department  at  the  State  University,  at  Columbus,  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  at  Wooster,  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

W.  I.  Chamdkrlain,    J 

F.  A,  Derthick,  V     Committee. 

O.  E.  Bradfitte,  j 

Mr.  C.  G.  Williams,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  of  the  resolutions  that  probably  ought 
not  to  be  adc^ted  as  written,  and  that  is  the  one  favoring  a  state  salary  law 
for  all  county  officers.  The  county  officers  differ  in  their  functions. 
The  county  commissioner  is  an  officer  who  does  business  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  entire  county ;  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  the  same.  The 
county  clerk,  and  the  sheriff  and  the  recorder  and  the  probate  judge  per- 
form duties  for  particular  individuals.  When  a  person  takes  a  deed  or  a 
mortgage  to  the  recorder  for  record  he  pays  the  entire  cost  of  recording 
it;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  general  interest  except  that  the  fee  should  be 
just  sufficiently  large  to  afford  him  adequate  compensation.  The  sheriff 
performs  duties  for  litigants;  the  county  clerk  performs  services  for 
litigants,  but  not  for  the  public  at  large.  I  think  there  are  two  classes 
of  county  officers,  and  that  they  should  be  classified,  some  put  on  salaries 
and  some  on  fees. 

In  regard  to  one  other  provision,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the  analysis 
of  foods:  There  ought  to  be  an  exceedingly  stringent  penalty  for  selling 
goods  that  do  not  conform  to  the  analysis.  It  should  be  made  the  same 
kind  of  a  crime  as  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  That  is 
junply  what  it  is.    When  they  represent  a  package  of  goods  as  containing 
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certain  elements  and  it  does  not  contain  those  elements  it  is  simply 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses  and  should  be  punished  accordingly. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  salary  provision  should  be  split;  where 
the  functions  are  general  they  should  be  placed  on  salaries,  but  where  their 
functions  are  particular  and  specific  for  people  that  have  occasion  to  use 
them,  then  they  should  be  on  fees.  I  might  illustrate  it  in  this  way. 
Suppose  we  should  place  all  the  plumbers  in  the  state  of  Ohio  on  salary; 
they  do  plumbing  only  for  particular  individuals ;  that  is  simply  an  illustra- 
tion. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  The  resolution  does  not  interfere  with  the  fee 
system ;  it  meets  the  objection  of  the  gentleman  exactly.  The  fees  will  be 
paid  in  as  before,  but  instead  of  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  officer 
who  collects  them  they  go  into  the  treasury,  after  a  reasonable  salary  of 
the  officer  has  been  paid. 

In  the  matter  of  publicity,  if  the  public  could  but  know  the  salaries 
that  are  received  in  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  County,  and  Hamilton  County, 
there  would  not  be  a  question  on  the  passage  of  this  law.  The  fees  may  go 
on  as  before,  but  the  surplus  of  any  of  such  fees  above  the  payment  of 
a  reasonable  salary  to  the  officer  should  go  to  the  public,  to  the  taxpayers, 
not  to  the  treasurer  or  the  clerk,  or  the  sheriff  or  the  county  auditor. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Williams:  We  have  an  experience  right  here  in  the  city  of 
Columbus  on  that  particular  point  About  eight  or  ten  years  ago  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Columbus  were  placed  upon  salary,  and 
all  the  fees  of  their  offices  were  to  be  turned  into  the  general  expense  fund 
of  the  city  of  Columbus.  Before  and  during  the  first  year,  when  that 
law  went  into  effect,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  being  in  the  habit  of  collect- 
ing their  fees,  turned  into  the  treasury  a  handsome  surplus  over  and  above 
their  salaries.  At  present  their  collection  of  fees  amounts  to  practically 
nothing ;  their  salaries,  however,  go  on  just  the  same.  That  is  an  actual 
experience,  and  I  expect  that  the  same  thing  would  hold  good  in  the  matter 
of  the  collection  of  fees  by  county  officers,  having  no  interest  particularly 
in  their  collection.     I  fear  that  would  be  the  result. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the 
shadow  of  a  question  in  the  minds  of  any  one  but  that  it  is  simply  an 
outrage  to  turn  all  of  the  fees  into  the  pocket  of  the  officer.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  question  that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  rem- 
edy this  thing  if  we  try  to  do  it  than  if  we  sit  down  and  say  we  can't 
do  it.     (Applause.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lowell  Roudebush,  the  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

A  member:  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to  stop  just  here.  There 
has  been  no  provision  made  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  legislature  or 
before  congress.  I,  therefore,  move  you  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
pertaining  to  national  legislation  be  sent  by  the  president  and^secretary 
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of  this  asscMiiation  and  forwarded  to  each  of  our  United  States  senators 
and  to  each  representative  in  congress  from  Ohio;  and  that  for  the 
resolutions  pertaining  to  state  legislation  a  committee  of  four  be  appointed 
to  see  that  these  matters  are  brought  before  the  state  legislature  in  proper 
shape. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
President  Houskeeper:     I  will  announce  the  committee  later. 
I  want  at  this  time  to  introduce  to  you  the  President  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Doctor  W.  O.  ThcMnpson.     (Loud  Applause.) 
REMARKS  OF  DK.  W.  O.  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Qentlemen:  I  appreciate  very  mucb  tbe  courtesy 
of  the  president,  and  your  courtesy  as  well,  in  being  willing  to  listen  to  me  tor 
a  moment. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  come  in  otter  these  resolutions  and  In  a  way 
second  the  resolutions  and  second  a  number  ot  particulars  la  the  resolutions. 
II  I  were  to  specify  the  things  that  are  particularly  of  interest  to  me.  perhaps 
I  should  mention  first  of  alt  the  reference  to  the  common  schools.  And  In  that 
connection  I  wish,  almost,  that  there  bad  been  added  a  resolution  that  would 
encourage  more  liberal  state  appropriations  for  the  common  schools.  In  the 
state  of  Ohio  the  facts  are  now  that  conditions  have  changed  completely  from 
what  they  were  twenty-flve  or  tMrty  years  ago.  Twenty-flve  or  thirty  years 
ago  some  counties  in  this  state  were  paying  out  more  than  they  were  receiving 
and  helping  other  counties.  Those  same  counties  now  are  paying  out  less  than 
they  were  and  are  receiving  Irom  the  other  counties;  what  was  a  very  rich, 
productive  portion  of  tbe  staU  for  public  school  purposes  is  now  a  poor  portion 
of  the  state.  One  of  the  chief  things  of  Ohio  has  been  the  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter of  its  citizenship.  Recently  the  tendency  hss  been  to  make  the  public 
school  a  local  Issua,  and  I  hope  that  day  will  never  arrive.  For  th«  past 
fifty  years  or  more  we  have  been  paying  one  mill  on  the  grand  duplicate  from 
the  state  treasury  into  the  local  treasuries  again  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools.  The  prtvositlon  has  yielded  about  one  dollar  and  fif^  cents  per  capita 
for  the  enumerated  school  youth  of  the  particular  districts.  It  is  expected 
to  pay  about  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  per  capita  this  coming  year.  But  the 
school  men  of  the  state  generally  feel  that  the  district  schools  In  many  places 
are  entirely  Inadequate.  It  I  had  time  I  might  go  on  and  name  the  districts 
in  Ohio  today  where  a  six  months'  school  at  thlrty-flv«  dollars  a  mouth  will 
consume  all  the  money  that  will  be  raised  by  the  duplicate  at  the  maximum 
under  the  law. 

There  slipped  into  the  legislation  of  the  last  Legislature  a  provision  that 
the  county  auditor  should  get  one  per  cent,  of  the  public  school  fund  for  the 
mere  handling  of  it  That  was  a  thing  that  the  school  teachers  did  not  know 
of  or  they  would  have  protested  against  it. 

A  number  of  provisions  this  year  In  the  Legislature  will  be  seconded,  for 
the  interests  of  tbe  common  schools  largely  by  our  farmers,  in  that  the  public 
schools  shall  have  Increased  care,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  state  system  of 
public  schools  rather  than  a  local  system.  That  Is  to  say,  I  want  the  sentiment 
in  the  state  to  maintain  our  historic  position  In  that  regard  and  to  Improve  It 
rather  than  to  recede  from  IL 

I  am  very  happy,  too,  in  another  feature  of  this  report,  concerning  a 
normal  institute  for  farmers.  I  bad  some  conversation  with  our  friend  who 
'  left  us  this  last  year.  Professor  Hunt,  on  that  matter.     I  saw  over  in  New 
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Tork  that  Uiey  pay  Ue  people  to  come  to  those  Institutes,  and  I  was  rather 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  poke  bim  In  the  riba  and  remind  him  In  Ohio  the 
people  came  to  hear  him,  but  when  he  went  to  New  York  be  had  to  pay  people 
to  come  and  hear  him  talk,    (Laughter.) 

However,  this  has  nothing  to'  do  with  the  organization  of  the  normal  Insti- 
tute. I  think  that  matter  will  be  taken  up.  Already  I  have  communicated 
with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  stated  that  the  Ohio 
State  Univerelty  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  I 
am  quite  Rure  Director  Thome,  ot  the  experiment  station,  will  do  the  same. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  that  sort  of  institate  should  be  under  the  direction  of  theState 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  that  a  speclflc  appropriation  by  the  state  legislature 
should  be  made  for  such  purpose  Ui  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  resolntion  will  be  emphasized. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  farmers'  Institutes  aro  a  source  of  great 
good  to  the  state,  but  they  are  not,  like  all  other  things,  the  beat  things  In  the 
world,  and  tbey  may  be  made  better  and  more  efflclent.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  outline  of  this  plan,  perhaps  In  conference  with  the  penions  representing  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  college  and  the  experiment  station,  shall  be 
one  that  shall  not  be  a  mere  copy  of  what  Is  elsewhere,  but  a  realizing  of  the 
needs  of  Ohio  and  an  attempt  to  bring  our  Institute  work  Into  the  forward 
march,  toward  the  most  efficient  service  of  which  this  state' Is  capable,  making 
Its  work  to  be  commended  as  well  as  commendable. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  also  tar  your  kind  expression 
concerning  the  college  of  agriculture  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 

I  shall  not  speak  at  great  length  upon  that  matter,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
pardon  me  If  I  should  say  somMhlng  about  the  college  of  i^rlculture  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  Inasmuch  as  this  Is  a  farmers'  institute,  and  It  Is  a  line  of  work 
In  the  state  university  In  which  you  are  most  Interested  as  farmers,  and  In 
which  you  are  Interested  as  the  fathers  of  sons  and  daughters. 

The  college  of  agriculture  In  the  state  of  Ohio  may  not  be  known  to  most 
of  us  to  be  as  ctf  clent  as  It  really  Is. 

Cornell  Vnlverslty,  which  has  called  away  our  beloved  PTofeesor  Hunt,  at 
a  good  deal  more  money  than  we  are  allowed  by  law  to  pay — and  for  which 
we  can  not  blsme  tbon*  nor  him — is  not  a  lai^r  lOLtitutlon  In  numbers  than 
the  Ohio  State  University  In  Its  college  of  agriculture;  In  the  college  of  agri- 
culture In  that  Institution  there  are  more  students  In  agriculture  than  there 
are  In  the  state  of  Ohio  oftentimes,  but  there  are  fewer  studenta  in  what  we 
call  the  four  year  course.  We  are  one  of  the  leading  colleges  ot  agriculture  In 
the  country,  in  this,  that  our  boys  come  and  maintain  themselves  through  a 
period  of  four  years.  Tbey  take,  therefore,  more  agricultural  education,  and 
the  work  t^at  our  boyt  are  doing  after  thfy  gridnate  Is  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy  for  Ohio  condltons. 

We  do  not  think  we  have  worked  out  the  last  question  In  agriculture,  and 
we  are  planning  to  do  some  better  things.  We  have  a  feeling  all  over  the 
country  that  we  oug^t  to  do  something,  more. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  you  gentlemen,  but  It  Is  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
agricultural  education  is  the  most  expensive  education;  It  is  more  expensive 
than  the  technical  education;  It  Is  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  general 
literary  education,  and,  therefore,  when  we  assume  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  we 
are  assuming  to  do  an  expensive  thing.  It  would  literally  scare  you  people  to 
death  if  you  knew  that  the  college  of  agriculture  this  year  requested  more 
money  than  the  entire  Income  of  the  university  and  what  Is  more  they  have 
made  a  good  case  of  It,  and  the  trouble  Is  that  the  most  ot  It  Is  needed.  In  my 
Judgment 
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I  was  R  blred  hand  on  a  tarm  tor  mrea  years  and  I  know  what  It  means 
to  be  on  tbe  farm,  and  I  bave  a  foollsb  notion  that  the  collie  of  agrlcultare 
ought  to  work  under  reputable  conditions;  I  have  always  thought  we  ought  to 
have  decent  teuces  on  tbe  college  farm  and  I  have  always  thon^t  we  ought 
to  have  some  typical  stock  on  that  farm— Tarlous  kinds  of  stock;  I  have  always 
thought  we  ou^t  to  do  aome  things  which  could  be  seen  by  the  students  of 
agriculture  which  would  stimulate  them  to  do  tbelr  best  when  they  returned  to 
the  farm. 

We,  In  the  last  two  years,  have  spent  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  pur- 
chase of  live  stock.  We  ought  to  do  something  more  than  that.  We  have  not 
reached  our  maximum.  We  have  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  thlrty-Sre  acres. 
We  happen  to  be  located  right  In  the  edge  of  tbe  city.  The  time  now  is  When 
we  could  probably  enlarge  our  borders;  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  so.  It  will  not,  therefore,  do  to  think  of  1904  and  1906.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  this  college  of  agriculture  will  be  here  long 
after  we  are  dedd,  and  that  we  are  doing  not  only  for  the  agricultural  instltu< 
tlon  of  Ohio  now,  but  fifty  years  from  now.  I  want  to  do  anything  that  we  do 
so  that  the  next  generation  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  need  not  be  continually 
amending  It. 

Townshend  Hall  is  tbe  first  really  strong  building  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture; It  Is  not  the  largest  In  the  United  States,  but  It  will  always  be  a  good, 
well-adapted  building  for  the  purpose,  and  If  It  does  not  grow  too  small,  will 
always  be  satisfactory  for  what  It  is. 

We  had  the  ozperlmeut  station  there  at  one  time  and  we  have  that  old  build- 
ing for  forestry.  It  is  not  as  good  as  thousands  of  residences  In  tbe  city  of  Co- 
lumbus, either  In  size  or  convenience.  That  building  is  entirely  too  small;  we 
ought  to  have  a  building  worthy  of  the  movement.  You  never  will  do  any  great 
thing  for  horticulture  or  for  forestry  In  Ohio  unless  you  hare  the  equipment 
with  which  to  do  It.  We  believe  we  are  doing  what  could  be  expected  of  us, 
reasonably,  but  we  ought  to  be  better  equipped  In  that  regard. 

Tbe  bouse  that  we  use  for  the  department  of  botany— and  that  Is  one  of 
tbe  sciences  that  lie  close  to  the  matter  of  agriculture— Is  accommodating  ap- 
proximately, sow,  seventy-five  thousand  plants  of  one  sort  and  another.  A 
considerable  portion  of  that  collection  could  not  be  duplicated  at  all;  another 
considerable  portion  of  It  could  be  duplicated  only  at  great  expense,  and  some 
of  It  could  be  duplicated  at  moderate  expense.  If  we  should  lose  that  entire 
collection  today  It  would  cost  as  much  as  the  building  Is  worth— and  mors — to 
replace  the  collection.  The  building  baa  been  outgrown  and  Is  no  longer 
adequate. 

These  are  some  of  tbe  things  that  we  want  In  order  to  develop  the  college 
of  agriculture  In  some  definite  lines.  For  example,  we  want  to  do  something 
In  the  line  of  animal  husbandry.  We  think  tbe  live  stock  interests  of  the  state 
would  appreciate  it.  The  coming  of  Professor  Plumb  to  the  Institution  was  a 
hope  in  my  heart  that  within  tbe  next  three,  four,  five  or  six  years  we  should 
be  able  to  do  something  that  would  be  wortby  of  the  live  stock  Interests,  and 
worthy  of  the  college. 

The  department  of  horticulture  and  forestry  must  be  developed  or  aban- 
doned. If  It  Is  not  developed  It  really  ought  to  be  abandoned,  for  what  we  are 
doing  now  Is  not  worthy  of  the  state  and  It  will  not  be  worthy  of  It  ten  years 
from  now.  That  Is  to  say,  the  same  question  of  forestry  to  which  the  governor 
made  reference  In  his  message.  1  do  not  know  why  he  did  It,  but  he  must 
have  had  In  mind  the  talk  of  some  farmer.  At  any  rate,  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing more  in  that  line  than  w«  are  doing. 
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We  want  to  have  a  department  of  farm  mechanics  and  agrMiomy— the 
Btudjr  ot  crops.    These  are  things  which  must  grow. 

We  have  done  something  In  the  department  of  dairying;  we  think  we  hare 
been  ot  some  service. 

It  BO  happens  that  the  unlTeisitr  Is  made  up  of  a  half  dosen  colleges.  In 
the  college  ot  mechanic  arts,  or  ot  engineering,  we  are  carrying  nine  lines, 
preparing  more  than  seven  hundred  engineering  students  on  that  ground  today. 

It  was  said  when  we  should  have  tour  hundred  students  we  would  put  up 
the  salaries,  but  the  students  have  grown  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred  and 
the  salaries  are  where  tliey  were  years  ago,  but  that  Is  simply  because  the 
growth  has  been  so  unusual  the  revenues  would  not  meet  the  demands. 

I  am  on  my  Ofth  year  as  president,  and  In  these  tour  years  we  have  gone 
from  a  little  over  one  thousand  to  beyond  eighteen  hundred  and  our  revenues 
have  had  simply  the  expansion  which  comes  from  the  expansion  ot  the  dupli- 
cate—In  other  words,  about  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  In  the  way 
of  expenditure.  There  Is  not  a  college  in  this  state  with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  doing  the  work  that  we  are,  and  yot  we  are  engaged  In  trying  to  give 
technical  and  scientific  work,  such  as  Is  not  paralleled  anywhere  within  five 
hundred  mUes. 

We  have  tried  to  do  what  we  could  with  what  was  at  hand.  The  matter 
of  expenditures  one  of  these  times  will  be  taken  up  by  the  farmers.  The  state 
levy  is  one  and  thirty-flve  hundredths.  There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  state  levy  will  be  decreased;  it  Is  the  hope  ot  the  state  officials  that  In  time 
it  may  be  abolished  entirely,  but  before  that  can  be  done  the  revenues  must  be 
Increased  by  about  two  and  one-halt  million  from  the  indirect  sources  of 
taxation.  This  present  Legislature  will  turn  Its  attention  to  the  development 
ot  new  sources  of  revenue.  The  last  Legislature  produced  about  two  millions, 
and  It  reduced  the  levy  you  know  more  than  one-half. 

The  time  Is  coming  when  this  state  university  will  not  rest  upon  the  state 
levy,  but  it  will  rest  upon  the  general  revenue  fund.  At  present  we  are  getting 
fifteen-hundredth e.  The  law  provides  that  that  shall  be  decreased  to  ten-bun' 
dredths  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  OUF  state  In  this  opening  period  of^  the  Twentieth  Century  the  time 
seems  near  when  the  principal  amount  of  tzaation  will  be  for  local  purposes 
and  the  state  levy  will  be  done  away  with.  When  that  time  comes— and  I 
think  It  will  come  in  the  next  three,  four,  five  or  six  years— the  tax  levied 
will  be  for  local  purposes  and  there  will  be  nothing  for  the  state  revenue. 
The  corporations  and  the  franchises  and  the  excise  tax  and  all  these  various 
things  will  pay  the  state's  expenses.  But  they  do  not  want  to  be  taxed  for  two 
purposes— they  are  as  much  opposed  to  double  taxation  as  Is  the  farmer.  So 
that  we  say  to  you  as  tarmera,  now,  while  you  have  the  chance  to  pay  taxes 
for  an  agricultural  college  T  hope  you  will,  for  the  time  will  come  when  you 
won't  have  the  chance— aye,  the  time  Is  here.  So  we  do  not  have  any  hesita- 
tion about  saying  to  a  company  of  farmers,  that  this  Inatltulon  established 
thirty  years  ago,  running  tor  thirty  years,  started  out  with  seventeen  students, 
and  thirty  years  from  that  time  had  a  great  deal  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
students  Is  worthy  of  support.  That  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Institution, 
quite  beyond  the  expectation  and  hope  ot  anybody.  The  Institution  ranks 
about  fltteenth  in  the  United  States  In  point  ot  attendance,  and  It  ranks  higher 
than  that  In  point  of  some  other  virtues.  We  recognize  that  It  ranks  away 
down  on  the  point  ot  resources,  last  year  the  state  gave  to  the  university  of 
Illinois  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  nine  thousand  dollars  tor  the  two 
years  coming.  In  addition  to  this  It  had  its  revenue  from  the  Hatch  act  and 
the  second  Morrill  act;  so  that  they  have  a  revenue  ot  well  up  towards  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  iOOqIc 
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The  question  of  inv^tle&tlon,  as  related  to  the  agricultural  Intereets,  Is 
one  In  which  we  are  engaged  activelr,  and  we  think  there  ought  to  be  in  this 
state  a  most  active  coH>peratloii  on  the  part  of  the  [anners. 

The  experiment  station  Is  doing  some  work  under  what  le  known  as  the 
agricultural  students'  union — some  verr  valuable  work  In  the  matter  of  ex- 
perimenting locally  over  the  state.  And  It  1  have  the  right  idea  in  my  head 
about  It,  the  agricultural  college  hopes  one  of  tbese  times  to  be  able  to  «>• 
operate  with  the  experiment  station  along  agricultural  extension  work,  we 
have  done  something  In  teaching  the  science  relating  to  agriculture  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  take  up  agricultural  extension  work  In  the  university.  It 
win  arouse  Interest  In  the  district  schools  in  this  state.  We  have  not  given 
the  attention  to  these  schools  that  they  deserve,  but  It  has  our  most  hearty 
endorsement,  and  as  soon  as  our  funds  are  sufficient  we  will  put  It  In  and  It 
will  not  be  an  experiment,  but  will  be  an  assured  success  from  the  very  day 
of  its  establlBbment.  That  Is  one  of  the  lines  of  extension  work  in  agriculture 
to  which  we  are  looking  forward. 

I  ought  to  speak,  I  think,  of  th»  domestic  science  work;  I  ought  to  speak 
of  that  department  as  of  interest  to  the  young  women  of  our  country;  it  needs 
to  be  recognlMd. 

Tou  know  It  Is  said  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn,"  and  I  sometimes  think  the  women,  too,  are  the  women's  worst  enemlas. 
In  other  words  they  have  taken  years  and  yean  to  understand  that  agricultural 
education  Is  worth  while  for  young  women,  and  we  have  not  yet  gotten  the 
women  of  the  country  to  understand  that  domestic  science  education  Is  worth 
the  while  of  th«  women.  We  have  In  substance  the  same  struggle  there  that  we 
had  in  the  agricultural  college  about  agricultural  education;  but  agricultural 
education  has  vindicated  Itself;  It  bas  proved  Its  right  to  be;  It  has  proved  Its 
value  and  It  will  do  It  more  and  more  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  have  this  question  in  the  department  of  domestic  science,  but  the 
women  In  that  department  are  doing  large  things  for  making  hom«  life  profit- 
able and  womanhood  more  dignified  and  more  respected  at  home.  We  believe 
In  the  one  as  much  as  In  the  other  and  we  hope  that  the  farmers  of  the  conn- 
try  will  recognize  the  fact  that  their  daughters  educated  In  these  lines  are  as 
well  educated  as  In  the  other  lines. 

I  bave  frequently  said  to  people  who  have  asked  me  what  course  their 
boys  should  take,  "Take  the  agricultural  course."  "But  he  doesn't  want  to  be  a 
farmer."  I  say,  "I  don't  care  what  he  wants  to  be,  the  agricultural  course  Is  a 
good  course,  as  good  a  course  as  we  offer  in  this  university."  Whether  he  Is 
going  to  be  a  farmer,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  he  will  get  an  education  there 
that  vrlll  help  him  In  bis  growth  and  development  and  that  Is  what  he  needs. 
There  Is  not  anything  about  agriculture  that  Is  not  worthy  of  being  known  by 
any  man  In  any  calling  of  lite.     (Applause.) 

I  seem_  to  be  with  the  majority  here,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  T  am  in  the 
minority  t£e  most  of  the  time  on  that  proposition,  but  I  am  still  fighting  on, 
becauBe  1  believe  what  1  believe;  and,  therefore,  I  urge  Interest  In  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  domestic  science  In  the  university,  that  they  may  not  lack 
favor,  and  when  it  comes  to  your  claims  It  will  have  as  much  respect  tbere 
as  It  Is  worthy.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Loud  and  long  continued 
applause.) 

President  Houskeeper;  The  next  number  on  the  program  is  an 
address,  "The  Social  Rights  and  Duties  of  Fanners,"  by  Mrs,  J.  W. 
Bates,  of  Broad  Ripple,  Indiana.    (Applause.)  .    -,  , 
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THE  SOCIAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  FARMERS. 

Mr.  Cbairman,  Ladles  and  Qentlemen  of  Ohio:  Garfield  has  eald  It  mattei-a 
not  BO  much  at  what  echool  you  are  educated  aa  it  does  how  70U  are  educated. 
Influence,  education  and  opportunity  are  the  three  [ffinclpal  factors  In  the 
broadening  and  expanding  of  the  social  side  of  the  farmer.  Ton  as  a  class  o( 
citizens  are  the  most  law-abiding  people  In  the  land;  your  mercantile  pursuits 
are  among  the  most  honest  of  men;  your  wives  and  daughters  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  70ur  counBet  and  advice  and  they  are  the  purest  women  of  the 
nation;  and  as  a  consequence  you  have  not  given  your  time  to  think  of  the 
momentous  influence  that  you  dally  exert  over  the  social  world.  Perchance  you 
have  been  in  a  lethargy;  you  have  failed  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  widow  in  her 
secret  mourning;  you  have  failed  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  from  the  gambler's 
child;  you  say  you  are  not  directly  under  the  Influence  of  Tammany  Hall;  you 
are  not  directly  risidng  your  all  on  the  Chicago  wheat  market,  and  yet  does  that 
relieve  you  from  forming  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  emancipation  of  men 
that  may  exist  today? 

Tou  ask.  Where  shall  this  emancipation  begin?  I  raply  around  the  old 
hearthstone.  Strip  your  information  of  technology  and  place  it  in  such  terms 
that  the  children  can  understsnd  It  and  you  have  achieved  a  victory. 

Three  lUustratlonB  am  I  going  to  give  to  you,  plain,  practical  and  simple, 
as  tney  may  be. 

Tou  have  in  your  midst  today  a  gentleman  who  has  world-wide  reputation 
for  his  horticulture  and  tor  bis  apifles— Doctor  Chamberlain.  When  he  wants 
to  plant  his  orchard,  he  first  selects  the  location;  he  has  a  certain  place  to 
plant  those  trees;  he  then  selects  a  certain  kind  of  fruit;  he  selects  the  very 
best  of  fruit,  and  the  very  best  of  nurserymen.  When  those  trees  have  been 
selected,  he  does  not  trust  to  the  third  individual  to  place  tnose  trees  In  the 
soil;  after  those  trees  have  begun  to  grow  and  in  the  tender  years,  before 
bearing,  ho  does  not  trust  to  a  third  Individual  to  prune  those  trees;  he  gtna 
out  there  himself  and  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  rock  her  babe,  he  prunes 
those  tender  twigs. 

The  gentleman  this  morning  who  spoke  to  you  so  eloquently  in  behalf  of 
the  horse  no  doubt  would  tell  you  that  he  himself  does  not  trust  the  third 
Individual  to  train  that  animal  that  he  loves  so  dearly.  When  that  animal  Is 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  life,  as  you  all  know,  he  placed  the  halter  upon  It; 
be  guided  It;  be  petted  it  and  broke  It  as  gently  as  he  possibly  could  to  become 
the  animal  that  he  wished  It  trained  to  be.  Ihere  was  no  third  Individual 
allowed  to  train  that  animal. 

And  when  you  wish  to  hire  a  hand  to  plant  your  com,  to  sow  your  wheat, 
do  you  inquire  what  knowledge  he  has  bad?  But  of  course  you  do;  you  want 
a  man  that  la  experienced;  that  knows  his  business.  Tou  would  not  want  a 
man  who  was  a  novice  In  farm  work  to  go  into  the  field  In  the  early  spring 
season  when  you  are  busy. 

But  when  you  send  your  children  to  the  public  schools  do  you  Inquire  if 
the  teachers  are  thoroughly  In  sympathy  with  child  life;  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  bring  out  the  beet  that  Is  in  the  child;  to  correct  Its  faults  and  to 
mould  It  morally  as  well  as  Intellectually?  No,  you  trust  to  the  trustee  for 
that  It  is  all  well  enough  for  you  to  have  that  confidence  of  the  said  official, 
but  which  is  of  more  Importance,  the  planting  of  your  orchard,  the  planting 
of  your  grains,  the  training  of  your  horse  or  the  training  of  your  child? 

We  are  surrounding  our  children  today  with  environments  that  have  a 
tendency  to  dwarf  and  narrow  their  mental  conceptions.  It  Is  a  wonder  to  me 
sometimes,  as  I  have  traveled  the  busy  marts  of  the  east  and  the  west  and  the 
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forms  dodge  In  and  out  sway  from  the  Dollceiiwn  on  tlie  comers,  where  do  as 
many  noUe  toys  and  girls  come  from. 

I  was  In  a  home  not  so  very  long  ago  where  the  mother  had  four  sons, 
beautiful  little  fellows,  and  as  they  played  around  ber  knee  as  she  was  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal,  the  youngest  was  getting  a  Uttle  peevish,  as  ha  was 
sleepy.  Thai  mother's  heart  was  heavy  with  the  day's  work;  no  doubt  her 
back  ached  from  the  day's  Ubor  that  comes  from  every  honest  toll.  But  in- 
stead of  being  patient  with  the  child  she  pushed  him  to  one  side  and  said, 
"You  are  the  meanest  kid  I  ever  saw."  I  never  heard  her  speak  of  that  child 
In  any  other  terms;  it  was  served  to  him  morning,  noon  and  night;  It  was  a 
little  prayer  that  was  said  at  his  bedside  at  evenlngUme;  it  was  the  luncheon 
that  was  served  to  him  at  the  noon  hour.  And  as  I  saw  that  Uttle  begowned 
figure  climb  that  old  stairway,  and  as  I  saw  him  at  the  landing,  turn  around 
and  look  at  the  mother.  In  fancy  I  could  see  him  go  to  his  Uttle  bed  and  no 
mother  came,  and  when  the  stars  looked  down  to  him  so  tenderly,  he  wondered 
who  It  was  that  kissed  htm  so  lovingly,  and  in  fancy  the  next  morning  I  could 
see  the  little  fellow  come  down  the  same  old  stairway  in  his  Uttle  gown  and 
I  could  see  him  cautiously  slip  up  to  her  and  say,  "Mother,  an  angel  kissed 
me  last  night." 

That  is  no  idle  fancy  of  an  artist's  brain,  placed  upon  canvas  to  be  gazed 
at  by  the  Idle  throngs  that  pass  by.  That  is  a  reality  and  actuality  and  It  Is 
being  enacted  in  thouBsnds  of  our  homes  today. 

Do  you  realize,  friends  of  Ohio,  that  your  reformatories  are  full  of  boys 
whose  home  training  has  been  Juet  such  as  the  one  described?  Do  you  realize 
that  that  boy  te  placed  there  with  different  temperaments,  with  different 
nationalities,  with  dtfferant  dlepoaitlona,  from  the  shrewd,  eharp-eyed  boy  that 
cheated  from  his  first  game  of  marbles,  to  the  Uttle  dirty,  ragged,  rosy-cheeked 
urchin  that  stole  the  apples  from  the  merchant's  barrel  standing  upon  the 
sidewalk? 

It  uas  ofttlmes  been  a  query  to  me  In  my  mind  which  of  the  two  is  the 
greater  evU:  for  the  boy  to  do  the  act  of  theft,  or  for  the  man  to  place  the 
temptation  before  the  boy.  The  will  power  to  overcome  temptation  must  be 
cultivated  the  same  as  all  other  virtues;  therefore  how  can  you  expect  thc»e 
virtues  to  be  cultivated  without  the  necessary  encouragements. 

When  Garfield  went  to  'Wlllams  College  he  wrote  to  a  friend  it  was  practi- 
cally to  be  under  the  Influence  of  that  marvelous  character,  Mark  Hopkins. 
Jesus  of  Naeareth  craved  human  sympathy,  again  and  again;  In  dark  Geth> 
semane  did  He  turn  from  communion  with  the  Heavenly  Father  to  the  chosen 
three,  but  they  slumbered  on;  and  the  huuRry  heart  of  the  loving  Saviour  re- 
ceived not  the  encouragement  that  It  craved. 

Society  is  responsible  In  a  great  measure  for  so  many  criminals.  They 
drink  the  froth  and  foam  of  evil  gossip  and  do  not  stop  to  weigh  the  full  value 
of~  manhood.  We  have  petted  and  fondled  the  society  man  until  the  English 
cousins  recognize  a  full  fledged  brother  in  the  American  dude.  A  few  years  ago 
The  Ladles'  Home  Journal  published  Illustrations  of  the  "Brownies."  Among 
the  Brownies  was  one  Uttle  fellow  that  was  called  a  dude.  My  baby  girl  of 
three  was  lying  upon  the  floor  one  day  and  she  looked  up  at  me  in  all  her 
childish  simplicity  and  she  said,  "Mother,  tell  me  what  a  dude  Is,"  and  I 
frankly  confessed  I  never  had  words  In  my  E}Dgllsh  vocabulary  to  thoroughly 
eipresB  my  Indignation  of  that  individual.  (Applause.)  My  older  daughter 
looked  up  and  she  says,  "Sister,  I  can  tell  you  what  that  Is;  that  is  a  man 
that  wears  a  coat  split  way  up  the  back  and  a  hat  way  up  in  the  air." 
(Laughter.) 
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What  the  former  needs  Is  to  use  his  brain;  to  think;  to  hsve  his  brain 
educated  far  more  than  his  brawn.  The  farmer  today  who  la  making  larmlng 
a  BuccesB,  both  flnancially  and  sclenttflcally,  Is  the  man  who  is  studying  all 
the  time.  The  man  whose  Ideal  is  reached  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  is  an 
entire  failure.  I-<et  your  ideal,  young  man,  be  so  high  that  you  will  never 
reach  it  until  death  comes  to  you.  The  man  who  is  a  success  today  is  the  man 
whose  ideals  are  pointed  so  high  that  only  hope  will  ever  dare  him  to  aspire. 
We  must  not  pull  the  Ideal  down  to  us,  but  rise  to  It. 

The  larmer  needs  more  clubs,  more  reading  circles,  and  more  organizations 
to  foster  the  development  of  bis  work. 

Some  say,  oh,  but  It  takes  so  long  to  reach  our  Ideals.  Your  ideal  will 
never  be  a  worthy  one  unless  It  la  worthy  to  strive  for.  "Reign,  and  keep  life 
In  this  our  deep  desire— our  only  greatness  la  that  we  aspire." 

Think  of  all  the  great  successes  of  life.  Gray  was  seven  years  in  writing 
"The  Elegy  of  a  Country  Church  Yard;"  George  Eiiot  read  one  thousand  books 
before  she  wrote  "Mlddlemarch;"  Webster  was  forty  years  In  the  writing  of 
the  dictionary;  Lyman  Abbott  was  complimented  one  time  upon  a  sermon  and 
asked  how  long  It  took  him  to  prepare  It;  he  replied  "forty  years."  Bryant 
wrote  Thanatopsls  one  hundred  times  and  wept  bitter  tears  because  It  was 
no  better. 

So  you  see  the  great  achievements  of  life  have  only  been  through  great 
experience  and  high  aspirations. 

Another  evil  that  we  as  parents  are  allowing  to  exist.  Is  not  teaching  our 
boys  and  girls  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  marriage.  It  Is  the  Ambition 
of  every  normal  man  and  woman,  when  tbey  reach  mature  years,  to  have  a 
home  of  their  own.  A  woman  baa  a  right  to  three  H.'s— HUsband,  Home  and 
Happiness.  fi%  have  men  and  women  today  who  are  devoting  their  years,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  lives,  to  the  advancement  of  live  stock,  to  the  cross  breed> 
Ing,  and  the  putting  fat  on  the  beef  animal  and  developing  the  dairy  cow;  but 
they  are  not  giving  any  tlrought  at  all  as  to  the  physical  development  of  their 
girls  and  boye.  When  they  wish  to  get  married,  there  Is  never  a  question 
asked  if  there  Is  tuberculosis.  Insanity  or  any  other  of  those  diseases  In  that 
family,  and  then  they  wonder  why  the  cemeteries  are  filling  up  so  rapidly. 

Then  there  Is  the  beautiful,  high-spirited,  well-educated  girl  who  plays 
the  musical  instrument,  who  paints  the  flower  upon  canvas,  who  hears  the 
birds  sing  to  her,  "The  flower  is  all  in  all,"  and  who  marries  a  man  of  entirely 
opposIM  temperament  and  disposition.  To  him  "It's  a  yellow  primrose  by  the 
river's  brim.  A  yellow  primrose  it  Is  to  him,  and  nothing  more."  He  may  be 
her  equal  socially,  mentally  and  morally,  but  there  is  not  that  bond  of  affinity 
between  them  that  God  intended  should  exist  to  make  marriage  a  snccess. 
They  seek  the  divorce  courts,  and  the  question  Is  asked  why,  and  we  shake 
our  heads  and  say  It  Is  too  bad.  It  la  too  bad,  my  friends,  and  It  is  a  blot 
upon  the  American  nation  tod^,  too. 

Has  the  time  come  when  we  must  sacrifice  our  daughters  at  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder?  No.  Has  the  time  come  when  we  must  exchange  our 
womanhood  for  the  depraved  aristocracy?    No. 

Then  who  are  the  ones  to  place  this  reformation  before  the  public  eye? 
It  Is  the  farmer.  Whose  hand  Is  It  that  is  felt  today  to  sway  the  greatest 
influence  anywhere  upon  the  globe?  It  Is  the  farmer.  Whose  band  is  It  that 
fllls  the  hold  of  the  vessel  that  pflles  the  mighty  deep?  It  Is  the  farmer. 
Whose  band  is  It  that  fllls  the  haversacks  of  the  boys  over  in  the  PhillpplnesT 
It  Is  the  farmer. 

Then,  my  friends,  It  Is  your  right  to  be  an  American,  but  It  is  your  duty  to 
stand  by  the  teaching  of  Americanism.     [Applause.) 
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I  can  only  Illustrate  tbla  to  you  by  a  atory  that  I  Uilnk  cornea  In  well.  A 
number  of  years  ago  there  waa  a  aevere  storm  on  tbe  coast  of  Lake  Michigan. 
A  number  of  fellow  untverslt;  students  were  out  In  a  boat  when  thia  storm 
came  up.  Some  of  the  students  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  shore  and  saw  the 
fellow  friends  go  down  Into  the  waves;  the  old  seamen  feared  to  go  Into  the 
angry  deep.  At  last  they  saw  Ave  boys  hanging  to  a  piece  of  wreckage.  One 
of  tha  number  of  lads  who  stood  by  recognized  thoee  trayi  aa  bis  college  friends. 
He  stood  it  Just  as  long  as  he  could  and  at  last  be  said  to  one  of  the  old 
men  who  stood  by,  "Put  a  rope  aroud  my  body  and  let  me  go."  They  in- 
terfered, but  the  boy  was  anxious.  He  Bays,  "There  are  five  lives  there  and 
only  one  here."  They  put  a  rope  around  the  boy's  body;  be  went  out  and 
brought  four  In  amid  loud  cheers;  when  he  started  In  with  tbe  fifth  one  a  large 
wave  came  and  washed  bim  and  tossed  him  backwards  and  forwards  In  the 
storm's  fierce  gale,  and  as  they  drew  the  rope  In  hastily  they  brought  in  poor 
Tom.  His  bead  waa  bruised,  one  arm  broken  and  he  was  unconscious.  He 
bad  BBTSd  five  lives,  but  almost  gave  his  life  or  them.  They  took  him  to  the 
hospital  and  he  was  well  cared  for.  In  a  few  days  one  of  the  friends  whom 
he  had  saved  rushed  In  with  a  paper  that  had  an  immense  picture  In  It  show- 
ing the  storm  and  the  wreck  and  at  the  head  of  that  picture  was  the  picture 
of  the  fellow  who  had  saved  the  boys'  lives.  And  the  fellow  friend  rushed 
In  and  as  he  held  up  the  picture  he  says,  "LiOok,  Tom!  Look!  You  are  a  hero! 
A  hero,  Tom!"  Poor  Tom,  lying  there  on  bis  couch,  his  head  all  bandaged 
and  throbbing  and  aching  with  pain,  wearily  turned  It  upon  his  fellow  friend 
and  said,  _"Tell  me.  Dick,  did  I  do  my  best?  Did  I  do  my  best?  If  I  didn't  do 
my  best  don't  tell  me  that  I  am  a  hero." 

And,  my  friends,  I  leave  that  with  you:  Are  you  doing  your  best!  Put 
your  ear  to  the  wonderful  storehouse  of  human  nature,  pick  and  clean  the  rough 
nuggets  that  are  presented  to  you  and  success  Is  yours,  for  liberty  Is  never 
so  valued  to  the  criminal  as  when  he  stands  behind  tbe  prison  bars  and  kisses 
hts  aged  mother  good  bye.  Life  is  never  so  sweet  as  when  we  annually  pass  • 
each  milestone  and  look  out  beyond  and  see  the  shadows  are  falling  thick  and 
fast.  Character  Is  never  so  appreciated  by  any  of  us  as  when  it  passes  us  as  a 
gulden  age. 

Go  to  your  many  homes,  thankful  In  your  hearts  that  you  have  your  pigs 
In  your  stys;  that  you  have  your  grain  tn  your  granary.  But  be  far  more  thank- 
ful that  you  have  your  children  around  you  and  their  mother  to  comfort  you 
In  the  days  that  are  to  come.  And  as  we  "pitch  our  moving  tenta  one  day's 
march  nearer  home,"  then  It  Is  we  realize  tbe  meaning  of  living  lives  of  Integ- 
rity  honesty  and  sobriety. 

These  are  the  rights  of  tbe  American,  but  It  is  your  duty,  my  fellow  farm- 
ers, to  stand  by  the  teaching  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  1  thank  you.  (Loud  and 
long  continued  applause.) 

President  Houskeeper:  Surely  we  have  all  been  well  repaid  for 
being  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr,  Geo.  E.  Scott,  of  Jefferson  County :  I  understand  the  lady  has  to 
leave  here  this  afternoon.  I  think  we  could  no  better  show  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good  she  has  done  than  by  a  vote  of  thanks ;  and,  therefore, 
I  move  you  that  we  extend  to  Mrs.  Bates  a  vote  of  thanks  for  her  paper 
this  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Lee :    Mr,  Chairman,  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 
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President  Houskeeper :  The  next  number  on  the  prt^am  is  "Sheep 
Husbandry,"  by  George  McKerrow,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  ^riculture,  and  Superintendent  Farmers'  Institutes,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemea:  Up  In  Wisconsin,  wbere  I  live. 
It  Is  tbe  custom  to  have  the  dessert  at  tlie  close  of  tlie  meal,  but  I  see  down 
here  in  Oblo  you  have  the  dessert  first  at  your  state  farmers'  Institute  sesslonB. 
It  U  worth  my  while  to  travel  all  the  way  from  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to 
hear  the  lady  utter  the  sentiments  to  which  you  have  Just  listened  (applause) 
and  It  makee  it  somewhat  hard  for  me  to  furnish  a  portion  of  tbe  solid  part 
of  the  repast  to  satisfy  after  such  a  desserL  Howpver,  1  will  do  my  beet  to 
furnish  you  a  little  Wisconsin  experience  with  sheep  as  a  money  maker. 

At  home  they  call  me  a  "sheep  crank."  And  sometimes  they  say  that  I 
am  noted  for  prying  into  other  people's  business.  This  afternoon  I  first  pro- 
pose to  pry  into  the  business  of  tbe  farmers  of  Ohio  to  some  eztont 

I  will  ask  yon,  all  of  you,  in  this  audience  who  are  Interested  in  sheep 
husbandry  to  please  raise  your  hands.  (In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
speaker  about  twenty  so  Indicated.)  Ob,  there  is  a  grand,  sensible  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  the  state  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  by  that  that  those  who 
did  not  raise  their  hands  are  not  sensible. 

I  am  one  who  belleTes  that  in  every  line  of  life  we  first  should  study  our 
conditions,  our  likes  and  onr  dislikes,  and  then  adopt  that  line  of  work  that 
will  suit  our  Gondlttona  best,  and  when  we  have  adopted  it,  stick  to  It  right 
through  thick  and  thin,  up  hill  and  down  hill.  Because  all  these  thluEs 
have  their  ups  and  their  downs,  and  the  person  who  is  forever  shifting  from 
one  thing  to  another  is  always  down.  That  is,  he  sells  that  which  is  cheap  be- 
cause it  Is  not  profitable,  to  buy  that  whicli  Is  dear  because  it  is  profitable,  to 
multiply  It  and  get  a  goodly  stock  on  hand  when  It  becomes  cheap,  to  sell  again. 
He  is  always  selling  on  a  low  market,  buying  on  a  hlgb  to  sell  again  on  a  low; 
therefore,  the  man  who  sticks  to  sheep,  to  horses,  to  hogs,  to  dairying,  or  any 
other  line  of  work,  right  along,  is  the  one  who  succeeds. 

I  live  in  a  state  that  is  something  of  a  sheep  state.  We  are  proud  of  the 
record  of  Wisconsin  In  the  production  of  her  flocks.  We  are  proud  to  say  that 
Wisconsin  Is  tbe  only  state  that  at  tbe  great  International  abows  held  during 
the  past  four  years  In  the  city  of  Chicago  has  been  able  to  meet  our  brothers 
from  across  the  Hue,  in  Ontario,  and  hold  our  own. 

I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  conditions  in  a  large  part  of  Ohio  which  are 
suitable  for  the  production  of  high  class  sheep,  because  In  my  thirty-five  years 
of  experience  in  the  sheep  shows  of  this  country  I  have  sometimes  met  Ohio 
fiocks  that  made  me  think  you  could  produce  good  sheep  In  Ohio.     (Laughter.) 

I  hardly  know  along  what  line  to  talk  this  afternoon,  because  while  I 
pried  into  your  business  a  little,  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  your  conditions 
as  1  should  be  to  talk  to  you  Intelligently  and  for  the  best  good  of  yviur  assembly. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  and  make  my  talk  short  and  then  you  can 
get  back  at  me.  My  good  wife  says  that  before  I  went  out  to  talk  at  farmers' 
institutes  she  could  get  a  chance  to  talk  half  of  the  time,  but  since  I  have 
practiced  so  much  on  tbe  people  she  can't  get  a  word  in  edgewise.  I  am  far 
enough  from  home  so  that  she  won't  hear  this,  but  she  advises  me  sometimes  to 
let  tbe  people  talk  back,  the  way  she  would  like  to,  and  I  believe  the  best  part 
of  a  farmers'  Institute  Is  the  talk  back  part. 

When  we  used  to  discuss  the  sheep  question  at  farmers'  meetings,  many  of 
those  discussing  It  nsed  to  make  it  their  business  to  try  to  show  what  a  failure 
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tbe  beef  business  was,  and  the  dairy  baalneBB,  and  every  other  line  of  lire  stock 
work,  and  tben  attar  burring  all  clashes  o(  live  stock,  plant  the  sheep  en  top 
of  the  grave— but  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  When  we  used  to  discuss  staeep 
husbandr;  we  discussed  It  from  the  wool  standpoint.  Those  were  the  days 
when  we  were  getting  thirty,  forty,  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  lor  wool;  but 
today  we  will  discuss  It  from  tbe  mutton  point  o{  view,  because  we  find  in 
Wisconsin  that  we  get  tbe  most  profit  out  of  our  floclia  through  the  Income  from 
the  mutton  side  of  the  flocks. 

You  may  think  I  am  here  to  tell  you  Just  what  particular  sheep  you  ought 
to  breed  down  in  Ohio.  No,  1  am  not  here  tor  that  purpose.  I  do  not  attempt 
that,  even  up  In  Wisconsin. 

There  are  many  good  breeds  of  sheep.  It  remains  tor  every  man  going 
into  tbe  business  to  first  study  himself,  study  the  conditions  that  surround 
him,  study  his  farm  and  tbe  markets  he  will  supply;  study  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  select  that  best  adapted  to  hU  peculiar  needs. 

1  found  it  hard  enough  tor  me  to  select  the  young  lady  whom  I  thought 
would  be  the  best  partner  tor  me,  but  it  was  a  good  deal  easier  than  it  would 
be  to  proceed  here,  without  knowing  you,  to  select  some  one  tor  all  you  gen> 
tlemea  here  today — for  1  Judge  you  ore  nearly  all  bachelors  by  the  scarcity  of 
ladles  In  the  audience.  (Laughter.)  Probably  you  are  In  the  same  position 
as  I  am;  you  have  so  much  to  do  and  your  wives  are  better  farmers  than  you 
are,  and  you  have  left  the  wife  at  home  to  run  the  farm,  and  you  come  up 
here  to  tell  her  experience,  ana  claim  it  Is  yours.     (Renewed  laughter.) 

If  you  select  a  breed  of  sheep,  get  those  thAt  will  suit  your  conditions  and 
that  you  like — there  Is  a  good  deal  in  liking  any  particular  class  of  animals. 
Next  spring  when  your  neighbor  comes  along  and  says,  "Why,  Smith,  your 
flocks  don't  look  right;  your  lambs  are  scrawny,  and  yonr  ewes  are  losing 
wool;  you  ought  to  take  the  breed  of  sheep  I  have;  my  sheep  look  better  than 
yours."  And  then  you  would  say,  "Well,  there  was  a  fellow  that  came  down 
from  Wisconsin  and  he  thinks  he  knows  and  be  persuaded  me  this  was  the 
best  breed  and  I  bought  them."  But  I  say  If  you  select  that  breed  yourself, 
especially  If  your  wife  and  you  have  differed  about  the  breed,  you  will  say  to 
that  neighbor,  "The  breed  Is  all  right,  but  I  am  a  novice;  I  have  not  the  right 
kind  of  feed;  I  have  not  fed  them  properly,  but  wait  another  winter  and  I  will 
grow  alfalfa  and  clover  and  I  will  have  some  roots,  and  I  will  feed  a  little 
grain,  and  I  will  show  you  1  have  Just  aa  good  a  breed  of  sheep  as  you  have." 

Maybe  you  think  I  am  advising  you  to  go  Into  pure  breeds.  Tbe  average 
farmer  should  take  the  beat  stock  that,  be  can  buy,  or  the  breed  that  he  has, 
and  aim  to  grade  up  the  flock.  At  the  same  time  you  are  grading  up  with  the 
Oxford,  the  Southdown,  the  Shropshire,  the  Cotswold  or  the  Lincoln,  be  sure 
that  you  do  not  forget  to  glTe  them  the  proper  feed  too. 

It  you  have  started  out  to  make  a  success  of  sheep  husbandry  or  any  other 
line  of  live  stock  work,  you  must  think  of  the  feeding,  as  well  as  the  breeding. 

It  la  a  common  adage  among  the  breeders  of  pure  bred  stock  that  the  sire 
is  half  the  herd  or  flock.  I  am  here  to  say,  that  la  true  when  you  are  breeding 
pure  breds;  when  both  sides  will  have  equal  influence  upon  the  oltsprlng.  But 
I  am  here  to  say  that  Is  not  true  when  you  begin  to  grade  up  the  flock  of 
scrubs,  without  any  breeding.  Then  that  sire  becomes  more  than  half  the 
herd  or  flock  bo  tar  aa  breed  Improvement  la  concerned.  He  Is  all  and,  there- 
fore, you  should  use  your  best  Judgment  In  selecting  that  sire.  Tou  should 
develop  the  Judgment,  first,  before  you  select,  too.  Tou  should  have  a  picture 
on  yonr  brain  of  the  Ideal  animal  that  you  want  to  have  to  head  the  herd 
or  flock. 

I  would  say  In  regard  to  the  breed  selected,  don't  go  out  and  look  up 
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tli«  largest  individual;  don't  take  tbe  Bmalteet  and  most  effeminate  one,  but 
take  a  h&ppy  medium  of  tbe  breed  la  size  and  of  smooth  contormatlon.  For 
my  part  when  1  go  to  select  an  animal  I  flrst  look  for  ludlcatlooe  of  thrift— 
constitutional  vigor  In  that  animal.  I  want  a  large  nostril  and  good  width 
between  the  ears;  1  want  a  large  girth  and  lull  chest  where  there  is  plenty 
of  lung  room.  Then  I  always  look  to  their  dinner  basket.  I  have  always 
looked  at  an  animal  to  see  that  it  carried  a  good  dinner  basket.  See  that  the 
side  line  and  lower  lines  and  the  top  lines  are  straight;  and  see  that  the  ribs 
are  well  sprung.  There  should  be  a  bright  pink  skin  en  your  sheep  and  a  class 
of  wool  that  is  lustrous  to  your  eye  and  soft  to  the  touch,  whether  It  be 
coarse  wool  or  floe. 

Why  so  particular  about  Its  outside  covering?  It  ts  simply  a  continuation 
of  the  inside  covering  and  if  the  outside  Is  healthy  and  the  wool  is  all  right 
yvu  can  make  up  your  mind  that  the  inside  Is  healthy  and  that  It  has  good 
digestive  and  assimilative  powers. 

Do  not  buy  an  animal  of  a  man  that  feeds  very  much  coudimental  foods. 
A  critical  time  in  the  life  of  every  flock  is  when  you  change  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  from  grass  to  dry  feed,  and  again  In  the  spring  when  you  change  from 
the  dry  feed  to  the  grass.  That  is  where  the  ensilage  about  which  the  gentle- 
man spoke  this  morning  is  very  valuable. 

A  great  many  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  down  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Tou 
do  not  notice  it;  they  look  well  because  they  have  the  big  overcoat  on  and  you 
cannot  see  it.  You  must  learn  to  catch  your  sheep  and  handle  them;  you 
must  learn  Uiat  In  order  to  know  the  condition  of  Uie  sheep. 

If  you  make  your  sheep  run  on  old  frozen  pastures  too  long  you  will  And 
them  shrink,  and  when  a  sheep  has  once  shrunk  he  won't  respond  to  feeding 
OS  will  one  wbo  has  not  been  trying  to  get  nourishment  out  of  this  dry,  frozen 
grass.  Tour  blue  grass  pasture,  even  after  it  Is  frosted,  is  a  flne  place  tor 
your  fiock  of  ewes  to  run,  but  give  them  a  little  grain  as  well,  clover  or  alfalfa 
hay  at  the  same  time,  and  then  you  will  bridge  them  oyer.  And  then  In  the 
spring  feed  them  some  grain  until  the  grass  is  full  of  nourishment. 

Ticks  and  lice  are  eating  up  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  feed  this 
winter.  This  is  so  up  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  so  In  Ohio, 
Just  because  our  flock-masters  have  not  dipped  their  Iambs  to  kill  the  ticks; 
and  have  not  dipped  their  sheep  to  kill  the  lice. 

I  believe  the  Lord  Intended  tobacco  to  be  an  Insecticide.  In  fact,  that  is 
the  reason  so  many  of  you  smoke  so  mnch— Just  to  kill  the  microbes  or  bacteria. 
(Applause  and  laughter.) 

But  in  my  tobacco  dip  I  found  in  boiling  it  up  I  could  not  tell  Just  when 
I  got  the  tobacco  dip  strong  enough  to  kill  the  ticks  and  their  eggs  or  gnats 
and  make  a  good  Job  of  it.  Sut  you  can  get  proprietary  dips  at  a  reasonable 
price.  You  can  borrow  your  wife's  wash  tub  and  you  can  dip  your  lambs. 
I  borrowed  my  wife's  wash  tub  and  didn't  clean  it  out.  The  second  year  and 
the  third  year  I  made  a  tank.  (Laughter.)  Tou  can  get  an  oil  barrel  and 
saw  it  in  two.  In  the  dipping  of  lambs  you  have  to  have  enough  dip  to  dip 
the  last  lamb.  We  don't  want  to  waste  any  up  In  Wisconsin;  we  are  not  as  well 
off  as  you  are  where  the  people  can  afford  to  leave  corn  stalks  to  waste  in  the 
field,  as  I  saw  this  morning.  This  dipping  is  to  be  done  a  few  days  after  the 
Bbeep  are  shorn. 

When  I  get  through  dipping  the  lambs  I  sprinkle  the  old  sheep  with  this 
remaining  dip — you  see  I  save  the  dip.  They  are  crowded  up  close  together 
and  as  they  feel  It  falling  on  tbem  they  try  to  get  away  and  Just  rub  it  in. 
It  is  a  very  economical  way.     (Laughter.) 

Tou  may  say  you  have  talked  about  the  outside  parasite,  but  what  about 
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Uiou  on  the  inside?  Tes,  there  are  a  great  many  luag  worms,  atomach  worms, 
tape  worms,  and  there  are  dlSerent  treatments  for  them.  When  I  am  In 
BoglaDd  I  often  talk  to  the  flock-masterB  about  these  worms.  In  And  thla  In 
England:  That  wherever  the;  hurdle  their  sheep,  leaTing  them  Just  sufficient 
pasture  for  each  day,  and  a  fresh  piece  to  be  pastured  the  next  day,  they  have 
no  worm  trouble.  I  have  practiced  that  for  a  few  years  myself  and  find  there 
1b  no  worm  trouble,  and  I  believe  the  time  Is  coming  when  the  farmers  on 
your  hlgb-prlced  lands  and  the  farmers  of  southern  Wisconsin  on  our  high- 
priced  lands,  who  breed  sheep,  will  hurdle  the  ewes  and  lambs  and  you  will 
k«ep  them  clear  of  worms  In  that  way. 

I  think  I  had  best  stop  talking  to  you  and  allow  the  audience  to  ask  some 
questions. 

President  Houskeeper;     We  will  allow  ten  minutes  for  questions. 

Question:    What  do  you  think  of  sheltering  the  flock? 

Mr.  McKerrow :  A  great  many  of  our  farmers  in  Wisconsin  shelter 
them  too  much.  The  flock  does  not  need  very  close  housing  and  will 
be  injured  by  it,  because  the  sheep  has  a  good  overcoat  of  its  own. 

Question :     If  it  is  kept  dry  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow :  If  it  is  kept  dry ;  shelter  the  flock  to  keep  them  dry, 
and  out  of  the  winds  and  drafts. 

Question ;  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  lambs  having 
parasites  where  they  are  on  fresh  set  pastures? 

Mr.  McKerrow :  No,  sir.  You  can  avoid  parasitical  troubles  by 
having  fresh  pastures;  to  some  extent  you  can  have  it  by  resting  those 
pastures;  put  your  cattle  on  one  year  and  the  sheep  the  next  year.  It 
is  the  lamb  that  these  parasites  trouble  the  most. 

The  Questioner:  It  has  been  my  experience  that  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  when  they  run  on  freshly  set  pasture. 

Question:    How  do  you  shelter  in  the  summer? 

Mr.  McKerrow :  Well,  shelter  in  the  summer  is  a  very  good  thing, 
and  anybody  that  is  hurdling  can  have  a  shelter.  I  noticed  that  some 
of  the  English  farmers  put  up  a  light  frame,  and  covered  it  with  tar- 
paulin, and  put  it  on  sled  runners  and  haul  that  along  as  needed. 

Question :     At  what  age  do  you  market  your  lambs  ? 

Mr.  McKerrow :  The  great  bulk  of  our  lambs  are  sold  for  breeders, 
sudi  as  are  not  fit  for  sale,  as  breeders  are  killed  at  home.  About  a  third 
ought  to  go  to  the  butcher,  and  we  market  those  whenever  they  are  in 
good  condition  or  the  market  is  good.  When  we  were  breeding  lambs 
for  market  quite  largely,  we  sold  a  good  number  of  our  lambs  on  the  June 
market,  because  our  summer  resorts  opened  at  that  time.  You  should 
always  market  them  before  they  are  twelve  months  old  because  you  can 
always  make  better  prices  on  the  young  than  on  the  older  sheep  and  can 
make  gain  much  cheaper  on  the  light  weight  young  lamb  than  on  older 
sheep. 

Question :  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  recommend  a  cross 
witli  the  Shropshire  and  the  Southdown. 
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Mr.  McKerrow :  Well,  if  you  have  been  grading  up  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  you  have,  those  meet  the  purposes  fairly  well.  The 
Southdown  gives  extra  mutton  quality  to  the  carcasses. 

President  Houskeeper:  The  next  will  be  music  by  the  quar- 
tette. 

A  song,  "Don't  You  Cry,  My  Honey,"  by  the  Williamsoti  Sisters' 
Quartette.     (Applause.) 

As  an  encore,  a  song,  "Within  a  Wood,"  sung  by  the  Williamson 
Sisters'  Quartette.     (Applause.) 

President  Houskeeper :    The  next  will  be  an  address,  "Seven  Years 
of  Good  Earth  Roads,"  by  D.  W.  King,  Maitland,  Missouri. 
3ETEN  TBARS  OF  GOOD  EARIH  ROADS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Qentlemeit:  Before  I  shall  e&y  anythiag  to 
you  coDcernlng  "Seven  Years  of  Good  Bartb  Roads,"  I  want  to  tliank  you  tor 
your  kindness  to  me  yesterday  and  today.  More  tban  eighty  Ohio  people  have 
agreed  to  try  our  Missouri  Idea.  1  thank  you  for  that  more  thiin  for  anything 
else,  although  I  appreciate  your  cordiality. 

In  the  beginning  I  desire  to  prevent  any  misconception  of  my  position  on 
the  road  question.  It  has  become  almost  as  important  for  me  to  state  the 
fact  ttiat  wherever  macadam  roads  are  a  possibility  they  are  a  necessity,  as  It 
is  for  me  to  say  anything  at  all  concerning  an  earth  road,  because  my  hear- 
ers are  not  always  willing  to  stop  where  I  stop. 

In  a  clipping  sent  me  Just  a  day  or  two  ago  from  Indiana,  a  gentleman 
reported  that  this  la  not  only  a  solutloa  of  the  earth  road  problem,  but  that  it 
does  away  with  alt  necessity  of  surfacing  the  roads  with  stone.  Please  don't 
get  that  idea.  When  you  put  enough  travel  on  the  very  best  dragged  road  it 
will  break  down;  wben  you  put  enough  travel  on  the  best  macadamized  road, 
the  very  best  that  It  Is  possible  to  make.  It  will  break  down;  you  must  have 
cobble  stone;  you  must  have  grt^ite  block,  or,  as  they  are  doing  In  New  York 
City,  you  must  lay  wide  steel  tracks. 

1  may  say  to  you  who  live  In  an  earth  road  country,  after  seven  years 
of  road  dragging,  that  during  these  seven  years  the  mud  has  rolled  but  once. 
Tou  earth  road  men  appreciate  that  statement.  No  man  who  lives  on  a  gravel 
road  or  a  stone  pike  can  understand  what  it  means.  I  have  seen  the  time 
wben  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  spade  in  the  wagon  with  which  to  dig  out 
the  mud  from  between  the  spokes  of  the  wheels.  Such  conditions  exist  almost 
every  spring  in  a  mud  road  country  where  there  Is  much  travel,  but  that  con- 
dition obtained  only  once  during  the  last  seven  years  on  the  balt-mlle  of  road 
that  I  have  been  dragging,  and  for  only  one  ^Mrt  hour  on  one  afternoon  and 
the  conditions  were  unusual.  I  will  take  the  time  to  explain  those  conditions. 
It  I  recollect  right  it  was  in  December.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard.  We  had 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  Inch  of  snow  In  the  night.  In  the  morning  the 
eun  shone  brightly;  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south,  and  the  road  thawed  about 
four  Inches  deep;  thawed  before  three  o'clock;  and  between  three  and  tour 
o'clock  the  mixture  of  sncw  and  thawed  earth  followed  the  wheel  right  over, 
clear  down  to  the  frost. 

A  member:     That  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  down  in  your  locality? 

Mr.  King;  Yes,  sir;  in  our  locality  the  mud  rolls,  and  where  the  roads  are 
not  cared  for  by  this  method  It  rolls  several  times  during  the  year  under 
ordinary  care  and  ordinary  methods;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  emphasize 
this  point.    The  most  Important  thing  that  I  can  say  to  you  la  to  keep  the 
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road  all  Uie  time  In  aucb  a  condition  that  all  of  tlie  water  that  falls  daiiag 
the  neit  rain  will  run  oB. 

Mr.  William  Mills,  a  neighbor,  met  me  )n  towa  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  said,  "Well,  Mr.  King,  I  eee  you  have  not  dragged  your  road."  "No," 
I  said,  "It  was  a  little  too  wet  yeEterday  afternoon;  I  am  going  to  drag  It 
after  noon  today."  "Well."  he  said,  "I  know  It  was  a  little  wet,  but  I  dragged 
mine  yesterday  because  I  was  afraid  it  was  going  to  rain."  Now,  wasn't  that 
a  peculiar  statement?  You  or  t,  without  previous  experience,  would  look  at 
the  sky  and  say,  "It  Is  going  to  rain;  my  labor  will  be  wasted  if  1  drag  this 
road.  Therefore,  because  it  is  going  to  rain  I  won't  drag."  But  my  neighbor, 
after  having  had  six  or  eight  months'  excerience  in  dragging  knew  that  if  it 
raln«d  and  his  road  bad  been  dragged  It  would  dry  oB  more  quickly,  so  he 
dragged  even  if  it  was  a  little  too  wet. 

Somebody  aeked  me.  yesterday  If  there  had  been  any  public  results  that 
I  could  refer  to.  I  don't  think  I  answered  the  question  fully.  This  Missouri 
method  of  taking  care  of  the  earth  road  Is  receiving  wide  publicity.  I  have 
received  requests  for  information  and  tor  these  photographs  from  the  na- 
tional department  of  agriculture;  I  have  clippings  from  papers  on  the  Paclflo 
Coast,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  have  received  personal  letters 
from  a  great  number  of  states  from  people  who  want  to  get  out  of  the  mud, 
asking  for  information,  asking  tor  bulletins. 

Mr,  Ellis,  our  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  printed  a  good 
roads  bulletin — the  one  I  want  to  send  you.  He  printed  that  bulletin  in 
February,  1903,  and  thought  he  had  printed  a  good  many,  but  In  six  weeks 
the  edition  was  exhausted  and  he  had  to  publish  another  and  larger  edition.  I 
mention  these  facts  to  show  the  Interest  taken  in  order  that  you  may  see  that 
the  public  does  appreciate  this  plan. 

Cash  prizes  are  being  oBered  in  several  towns  In  Missouri.  The  citizens  of 
the  towns  are  raising  money  and  oBering  prizes  for  the  best  stretch  of  dragged 
road.  One  bank  in  Harrlsonvllle,  Cass  County,  Missouri,  Is  oBerlng  a  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  tor  the  best  mile  of  dragged  road  within  four  miles  of  that  town. 

My  friends,  we  do  not  appreciate  the  need  of  studying  this  earth  road  prob- 
lem. A  careful  canvass  ot  Missouri,  county  by  county,  discovered  that  ninety- 
nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  roads  in  the  state  of  Missouri  are  ot  the  native 
soli. 

When  I  went  to  see  the  county  commissioners  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  the 
other  day,  their  first  statement  was:  "All  of  our  roads  are  either  gravel  or  stone," 
but  I  left  them  conceding  that  they  had  at  least  one  mile  of  mud  road  to  four 
miles  of  stone.  Today  I  feel  safe  In  asserting  that  fifty  per  cenL  of  the  high* 
ways  of  the  state  of  Ohio  are  of  earth. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:     More  than  that. 

Another  member:     More  than  that. 

Still  another  member:     More  than  that. 

Mr.  King:     Well,  then,  I  have  been  conservative. 

They  have  a  kind  of  soli  down  In  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  that  they  call 
"Buckshot,"  and  actually  they  have  to  roof  It  with  board  sheds  In  order  to 
travel  It  in  wet  weather.  What  I  am  asking  you  to  do  Is  to  put  a  shed  or  root 
of  puddled  earth  over  the  road. 

Question:     Is  there  much  jack  wax  in  that  soil? 
Mr.  King :     I  don't  know  what  that  is. 
A  member:  You  mean  gumbo? 
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Mr.  King:  The  gentleman  says  you  mean  gumbo.  Do  you  mean 
gumbo? 

The  member:  No. 

Mr.  King;     In  what  part? 

The  member:     Southern  part. 

Another  member :     It  is  a  gumbo. 

Mr.  King:     The  gentlemen  says  gumbo  covers  it. 

The  member:     About  the  same. 

Mr.  King:  When  I  set  out  to  try  to  get  the  farmers  interested,  I 
went  to  our  county  court  and  said,  "You  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
trying  to  fix  the  few  miles  of  gumbo  road  between  Bigelow  and  Mound 
City.  Now  will  you  make  an  experiment  that  calls  for  only  fifteen  to 
twenty-iive  dollars?"  They  began  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  first 
of  September. 

Here  are  some  of  the  statements  made  by  people  who  live  in  that 
community.  I  will  read  you  first  a  statement  made  by  a  judge  of  the 
county  court ;  I  believe  you  call  them  commissioners : 

Mound  Cut,  Mo.,  Not,  22,  1902. 
Geo.  B.  Ellis,  Columbia,  Mo.t 

Dear  Sir — About  two  months  ago  the  Holt  County  Court  Joined  the  citizens 
of  Mound  City  in  teeting  D.  Ward  King's  scheme  oE  road  working.  The  no- 
torious three-mile  stretch  at  gumbo  between  Mound  City  and  Bigelow  was 
chosen  for  the  teat.  A  portion  oF  It  has  been  bo  wet  all  summer  that  we 
could  not  make,  but  the  other  part  never  was  so  good  before  In  all  tlie  taietory 
of  the  road.    The  dragging  is  the  making  of  it. 

M.  L.  Na'uuah, 
Judge  of  County  Court. 

The  next  letter  is  from  an  eminent  lawyer. 

Mound  City,  Mo.,  Not.  22,  1902. 
George  B.  Ellis,  Sec'y  B'd  Agr.,  Columbia,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir — We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  road  between  this 
town  and  the  town  of  Bigelow.  Bigelow  is  a  t(7wn  3^  miles  distant,  orer 
Missouri  bottom  land.  The  road  Is  a  U.  S.  mall  star  route  and  is  much  traveled, 
when  fit  for  travel.  It  is  over  gumbo  soil  and  at  certain  times  in  the  year  la 
Impassable.  This  fall  the  road  has  been  worked  by  the  King  system  of 
dragging  and  has  been  in  better  condition  than  It  has  ever  been  in  the  twenty 
years  I  have  been  traveling  It. 

RespectfuUr, 

John  Kehhish. 

The  next  statement  is  from  a  merchant  in  Mound  City. 

MouiiD  CrrT,  Mo.,  Nov.  22,  1902. 
Geo.  B,  ElUa,  Esq.,  Columbia,  Mo.; 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  a  resident  of  tbis  part  of  Holt  County  for  23  years, 
and  in  regard  to  the  Bigelow  road,  the  most  of  which  is  gumbo  bottom,  will 
say  that  as  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  oversee  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  road,  we  And  that  the  drag  is  the  best  implement  we  can  use  and 
we  have  kept  that  part  of  the  road  on  w4ilch  we  can  use  the  drag  in  better 
shape  than  It  has  ever  been  to  my  knowledge. 

C.  C. 
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Here  is  Mr.  Fuller  wlio  has  known  this  road  for  twenty-three  years 
and  at  this  time,  during  the  wettest  season  that  we  have  had  for  eighteen 
years,  he  says  it  is  better  than  he  ever  before  knew  it 

The  next  and  last  is  from  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  lives  at  Mound 
City. 

MouKD  Ctiy,  Mo^  Nov.  22,  1IKI2. 
Geo.  B.  Blll8,Gaq.,  Columbia,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir— In  my  practice  ae  a  V.  S.  I  have  had  occasion  to  travel  the  gumbo 
road  betweea  here  aud  Blgclow  very  often.  I  have  been  here  Ave  years  and 
I  never  saw  that  road  as  good  as  it  has  been  since  they  began  to  drag  IL  I 
go  there  to  speed  my  horses.  It  is  as  smooth  as  a  race  track.  I  have  many  times 
driven  over  this  two  miles  at  a  three-minute  clip. 

De.  C,  tr.  SooTT,  V.  S. 

Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  gumbo  roads  know  that  It  is  never 
smooth;  it  always  has  hollows  in  It.  If  it  Is  iry  weather  the  hollows  are 
empty;  if  it  is  wet  weather,  they  are  full  of  water;  that  Is  the  only  dlOerence. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  ever  traveled  over  a  road  of  that  kind  at  a 
time  when  you  could  see  the  earth  shake  ten  or  fifteen  feet  at  each  side. 
Uave  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  you  were  driving  over?  You  were  driv- 
ing over  a  great  long  boat,  a  boat  made  out  of  puddled  gumbo.  There  are  many 
places  where  the  bottom  of  a  chuck-hole  would  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  make  a  boat  than 
It  la  a  roof.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  roof  in  this  city  that  would  hold  water 
if  you  turned  it  upside  down;  It  would  leak.  Nature  has  made  a  boat,  nature 
and  travel,  and  I  am  asking  the  people  merely  to  take  the  stuB  that  may  make 
tubs  and  that  may  make  boats  and  use  it  to  make  roofs,  hard  smootli  roofs 
over  the  road. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Question;  How  do  you  get  the  water  off  your  road?  Do  you 
drain  it  off  or  let  it  run  o9  to  the  side  of  the  road? 

Mr.  King ;    Just  let    it  run  off. 

Question :      How  about  a  road  full  of  rocks  and  small  stones  ? 

Mr.  King:  Any  stone  too  large  to  go  through  a  three-quarter 
inch  ring  should  not  be  in  the  road  and  I  should  throw  it  to  the  fence. 
If  you  drag  you  will  get  all  those  loose  stones  right  in  the  center  of  the 
road  where  they  are  least  in  the  way  of  travel.  There  isn't  any  other 
place  you  can  put  them  unless  you  do  put  them  at  the  fence.  It 
won't  do  to  put  the  stones  to  the  ditch  or  they  will  fill  it  and  bring 
the  water  to  the  center  of  the  road. 

Question :  How  about  stones  from  an  inch  in  diameter  up  to  six 
inches  or  six  and  a  half? 

Mr.  King;  I  was  in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  last  fall  at  one  of 
their  state  institutes,  and  a  gentleman  was  there  who  has  written  to 
Professor  W.  C.  Latta  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana.  His  letter 
is  dated  November  ig,  1903,     I  will  read  it: 
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Palmtba,  Ind.,  Not.  19,;L903. 
Prof.  W.  C.  LatU,  Purdue  Unlverslly,  Indiana: 

Dear  Sir— I  heard  Mr.  D.  Ward  King  at  New  Albany  last  September  when 
he  spoke  on  making  good  roads  out  of  dirt,  and  I  came  home  and  tried  It  on 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  clay  mixed  with  rocks.  This  road  had  been  badly  cut 
up  by  hauling  heary  logs,  but  I  put  it  into  nice  condition.  I  have  only  dragged 
it  three  times,  but  I  find  that  I  can  go  dry  shod  over  this  road  when  the  others 
are  still  muddy  and  full  of  puddles.  The  drag  slips  over  the  Btonee;  it  does  nnt 
move  and  fills  In  between  them  ho  as  to  make  the  road  smooth;  it  fills  the  mid- 
dle so  the  water  all  runs  off.  So  far  this  has  taken  about  two  hours'  work  and  t 
would  not  like  to  sell  the  Improvement  for  flS.OO  it  I  had  to  go  back  to  the 
old  rough  road. 

Chas.  Webbeb. 

Question :  Mr.  King,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have 
ever  used  the  implement  known  as  a  road  planer  or  leveler  which 
we  have  in  this  country? 

Mr.  King:     No,  sir,  we  have  used  the  large  road  machine. 

The  Questioner:     Yes,  sir.     Well,  isn't  that  pr  ferable? 

Mr.  King:  Gentlemen,  after  I  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
people  that  I  am  telling  the  truth  the  next  thing  I  have  to  do  is  to 
peisuade  them  they  can't  do  this  in  one  day.  That  is  where  this 
grader  idea  comes  in.  People  want  to  get  this  done  quickly,  and 
it  can't  be.  You  can  not  put  three  coats  of  paint  on  a  house  in  one 
day  and  do  it  right. 

Question :  What  is  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  in  your  countryl 
is  it  impervious  or  porous? 

Mr.  King :     Well,  sir,  I  don't  think  we  have  any  hard  pan. 

Question.     Where  are  you  ? 

Mr.  King:  I  am  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part;  I  have  lived 
there  for  twenty-five  years  and  we  have  not  anything  there  that  we 
call  hard  pan. 

Question:  It  sinks  in  the  ground,  or  does  it?  Is  it  inclined  to 
stand  without  any  surface  drainage;  without  any  under  drainage? 

Mr.  King:     No,  unless  it  is  a  very  wet  time. 

Question :     Water  is  not  inclined  to  stand  on  top  of  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  King:     No,  sir. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  I  will  say  I  have  a  postal  card  con- 
cerning a  gentleman  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  yesterday — Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Hall  made  the  statement  to  Mr.  Ellis  about  which  I  talked  yes- 
terday— that  he  would  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  the  comfort  it  had 
been  to  him  and  his  friends.  He  did  not  say  how  much  road  he  has 
been  taking  care  of. 

I  will  ask  you  to  remember  that  this  postal  card  was  dated  at 
a  point  less  than  eighty  miles  from  Kansas  City  and  at  a  time  when 
that  city  and  Topeka  and  Des  Moines  were  under  water  and  at 
the  time  when  they  were  having  those  heavy  rains.     Mr.  Hall  writes: 
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R.  F.  D.,  Mabshall,  Mo.,  May  30,  1903. 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  yours  ot  2Bth  JnBt.,  length  of  roaa  dragged  %  mtle; 
two  rolling  prairie  hills;  soil,  prairie  loam— down  to  clay  In  two  places  trom  60 
to  75  yards  each;  at  both  these  places  there  Is  a  prairie  "spout,"  caused  by  an 
under  stratum  of  hard  pan.  The  condition  ot  the  road  for  drlrlng  this  morning 
Is  perfect.    Nothing  but  asphalt  will  compare  with  it. 

Yours  truly, 

H&TT  W.  Haix. 

A  gentleman :  I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  gentleman, 
and  I  will  take  but  a  moment,  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  everything 
he  says  is  true. 

The  point  brought  out  is  this.  I  am  up  in  the  Reserve.  All  the 
way  up  north  and  east  the  mud  is  the  ideal  road.  Don't  you  forget 
it.  I  was  at  a  state  meeting  of  farmers  less  than  a  month  ago  when 
we  endorsed  heartily  the  effort  for  good  roads  by  a  bill  introduced 
in  congress. 

From  here  down  southwest  in  Ohio,  since  1  have  been  paying 
taxes  we  have  been  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  with- 
out asking  the  state  for  one  cent  in  making  roads  good. 

This  gentleman  has  brought  to  your  notice  this  fact  that  with 
proper  attention  you  can  make  your  mud  roads  better  than  our 
gravel  and  stone  roads.  All  our  stone  is  to  roof  the  road  over  to 
keep  the  water  from  running  in ;  so  that  the  water  will  run  off.  If 
you  roof  your  road  you  will  find  it  will  be  a  wonderful  improvement. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  lose 
the  benefit  of  these  excellent  talks  and  illustrations  that  we  have 
had  here.  There  has  been  shown  a  considerable  tendency  to  laugh 
at  it,  and  I  acknowledge  that  at  first  I  was  greatly  disappointed  at 
the  absolute  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  I  was 
reminded  of  a  little  story  in  that  good  Old  Book  that  we  all  used  to 
read  more  than  we  do  now,  about  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  who  came  to 
get  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  the  Israelitish  prophet  told  him  to  "go 
and  wash  in  Jordan  and  be  healed,"  and  he  said  (in  substance),  "Not 
by  a  blanked  sight."  "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, better  than  all  the  rivers  of  Israel  i"  I  won't  go  and  wash." 
But  his  servant  said  to  him,  "If  the  prophet  had  bidden  you  to  do 
some  great  and  expensive  thing  you  would  have  done  it  quicker  than 
anything."     I  am  not  getting  the  exact  words.     (Laughter.) 

The  main  thing  about  the  road  matter  is  this.  Draw  a  line 
from  Sandusky,  four  miles  west  of  Columbus,  and  straight  on  to  the 
Ohio  River,  and  to  the  west  of  that  line  lies  nearly  all  your  limestone. 
There  you  can  and  do  make  limestone  pikes.  I  don't  agree  with  any- 
body who  says  that  the  earth  road  is  better  than  your  limestone, 
solid  foundation.  It  is  not  so  good.  You  take  the  other  half  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  where  we  have  no  limestone,  and  we  have  tried  using 
shale  gravel  and  it  will  go  to  pieces  in  three  months  of  freezing  and 
thawing  and  use. 
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The  idea  of  Mr.  King  is  to  keep  the  water  ofif  by  frequency  of  treat- 
ment— frequency  of  treatment  with  one  man  and  two  horses  and  a 
.  two  dollar  drag,  whereas  it  is  not  possible  with  live  men  and  eight 
horses,  and  a  four  hundred  dollar  machine.  It  is  the  cheapness  and 
the  simplicity  and  the  frequency  that  commends  it  to  us  poor  sinners 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  who  have  no  good  road  material  ex- 
cept the  most  expensive,  hauled  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  of  Mr.  King's  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  one  and  that  we  ought  at  least  to  do  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  and  see  whether  we  will  get  rid  of  the  leprosy — for  it  is  a 
leprosy.  .  .      i    1    ^ 

It  is  like  the  old  darky,  when  asked  how  he  preached.  He  said : 
"In  de  first  place  I  reads  de  text,  and  den  'splains  de  text  and  den  I 
'spounds  de  text,  and  den  I  puts  in  de  rousements."  I  want  to  put 
in  the  "rousements"  on  this  matter  so  that  our  brother,  who  came 
from  Missouri,  may  know  that  we  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it — 
enough  in  it  so  that  at  least  we  can  afford  to  try  it.     (Great  applause.) 

President  Houskeeper:  I  will  appoint  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee: Mr.  C.  W.  Montgomery,  Senator  T.  H.  Ricketts,  Senator 
Dunlap  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Peters. 

Is  there  any  other  business,  or  do  you  wish  to  further  discuss 
any  of  the  papers  read  this  afternoon?  If  there  is  nothing  further  we 
will  close  with  music  by  the  quartette. 

A  song,  "Sleep  Little  Babe,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette. 

And  thereupon  a  sine  die  adjournment  was  taken. 
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Report  of  the  Proceedings 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrieulture 

Held  in  the  Auditorium,  Board  of  Trade  Building-,  Columbus. 


Thursday  Morning  Session, 

Januaty  14,  1904- 
The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  annual  meeting  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  and  was  called  to 
order  at  10  :oo  A.  M.  by  Vice-President  B,  P.  Baldwin,  who  said  i 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  President  Cromley,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  call  this  assemblage  to  order  and  to  preside  over  your  deliberations. 
I   will  not  afflict  you  with  a  speech,  but  we  will  open  our  exercises 
by  listening  to  an  invocation  by  our  brother,  S.  H.  Ellis. 
INVOCATION  BT  MH.  S,  H.  KLUS. 

Let  ua  proir.  Oh  God,  our  Father,  ws  come  together  this  momlag  nadw 
Terr  favorable  clrcumst&nceB;  Thjr  favor.  Thy  loving  klndneee  haa  been  extended 
to  us  more  than  our  deeerta.  We  are  privileged  to  meet  together  In  this, 
another  annual  meeting  of  the  Btate  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  are  her*, 
dear  Father,  as  farmers  and  representing  the  Interests  of  agrlenlture.  Grant, 
we  prar  Thee,  that  this  morning  ve  mar  have  a  realizing  sense  of  enr  depen* 
dence  upon  God,  In  HIa  merer,  In  His  providence,  for  the  fmlttulnees  of  our 
fields,  for  the  Increase  of  onr  stores. 

We  come  In  close  contact  with  them;  we  realize  constantir,  as  we  cultivate 
the  fields  and  plant  the  seed  and  look  for  the  harvest  and  gather  In  the  ripened 
grain,  we  wurk  together— not  alone— with  God  as  our  partner. 

And  now,  dear  Father,  as  we  meet  In  these  anual  meetings,  and  eqtedUly 
this  one,  may  we  not  forget  that  In  God's  hands  are  the  destinies  of  all,  and 
that  Just  1.'  proportion  as  we  work  In  harmony  with  Thy  divine  will  and  with 
the  laws  that  Thou  hast  established  In  nature,  luet  In  that  propwtlon  will 
we  receive  blesaingB  and  abundance. 

May  Thy  divine  spirit  direct  us.  Be  with  us  In  great  mercy;  overshadow 
uB  with  Ttar  presence,  even  in  this  convocation,  in  this  gathering.  Mar  we 
realixe  that  God,  our  Father,  Is  here,  and  may  we  feel  that  we  are  under  his 
fatherly  care;  that  Thr  blessing  rests  upon  thla  prealdlng  offleer,  who  haa 
been  unexpectedly  called  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  Grant 
and  direct  him    nd  may  he  so  preside  that  great  benefit  shall  come. 

jind  I  would  not  forget,  dear  Father,  to  pray  for  the  president  of  the  state 
board  In  his  afBlctlon.  May  the  Lord  of  mercy  be  with  blm  at  his  home  this 
morning,  as  he  realizes  that  the  hour  has  come  when  he  haa  looked  forward  to 
being  seated  In  this  chair  and  to  preside  over  this  body;  aad  may  he  realtie 
that  God  -n  his  great  mercy  has  directed  that  in  other  ways  he  ahculd  not  be 

Oh,  Lord,  bless  blm;  keep  blm  nnder  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand;  restore  him  to 
health;  and  may  be  yet  do  much  good  In  the  cause  in  which  be  fs  so  deeply 
Interefited^that  of  agriculture. 

And  to  Thy  name  we  will  give  ail  praise  in  Christ.    Amen. 

■'       lie 
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PresidentDaldwin :  I  will  announce  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and  escort  him  to  this  meeting: 
Mr.  William  Miller,  of  Ottawa,  Mr.  Reuben  Rankin,  of  Fayette,  and 
Mr.  D.  L.  Sampson,  of  Hamilton. 

You"  will  listen  to  music.       -     -  -  ..-...'.       .  ^ 

A  song,  "Lift  .Thine  Eyes,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette.     (Applause.) 

President  Baldwin :  The  next  will  be  the  call  of  the  counties  by 
the  secretary.  The  representatives  will  please  respond  by  coming 
forward  with' their  reports  and  have  their  names  placed  upon  the 
roll.-  ... 

LIST  OF  DBLEQATBa. 
COUNTIDS.  MAMB.  POSTOFTICH. 

Adams  ....W.  S.  Klncaid ..!, ...Weet  Union. 

Ashland    Allen  Richards  ..'. Nova. 

AshUbiUa ...Chas.  C.  Babcock  ..:. : '.Jefferson. 

Attens  A.  P.  Llnspott .Athena. 

Auglaize A.  B.  Schaffer Wapakoneta. 

Belmont    John 8ld«bottom — ^..'..St  Clalrsville. 

Brown    J.  S.  Ealny ', .:.        . .  OeorgebtWD. 

Butler    ., ,J.  A.  Slade  ^. Hamilton. 

Carroll ..David  N.  Qoorge ScniggaBeld. 

Cbampalgn    C.  H.  Oanson  Urtana.    ' 

Clark, C.  W.  Mlnnlch Mad  River. 

Clermont    Geo.  Smysor '...'........'. .Belfast 

Clinton .A.  Curlee Blancheater. 

Columbiana   J.  C.  Blllingalej'  ..'.* Negley. 

Coshocton  Robert  Boyd Coshocton. 

Crawford    J.  W.  Stuckman Bucttus. 

Bast  CuTahoga B.  C.  Foole WarrensVUIe. 

Went  OujralLpga Wm.  Blddulpta  Dover. 

Dbfke J.  M.  Brown Arcanum. 

Defiance. Jacob  Dickman  Defiance. 

Erie    C.  F.  Bteen  Sandusky. 

Fairfield    Felix    Swope    Amanda. 

Fayette    Reuben  Rankin .....Parrott 

Franklin R.  J.  Tusslng  ...Canal  Wincbeater. 

Fulton  A.  F.  Shatter  Wauseon. 

Oallla C.  H.  McCormlck  McCormlck. 

Qeauga    W  S.  Ford Burton. 

Greene  C.  M.  Austin  Bellebrook. 

Ouemsey    A.  J.  Clark  Cambridge. 

Hamilton    ,...D.  L.  Sampson  Sflverton. 

Hancock    EL  L.  Qrov« McComb. 

Hardin Albert  Rummell Kenton. 

Harrieon  ....W.  V.  Scott Hopedale. 

Henry    Geo.  L.  Hyslop .Deehler. 

Highland    1.  F.  Barger Leesbiirg. 

Hocking    Frank  Adoock   Lngan. 

Holmes    Wm.  Duncan KlllbuA. 


met       /—  I 
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Huron Fred  W.  Ul«s  ... 

Jackson  J.  K.  Stewart  ... 

Jeffertnn  J.  O.  Harne 

Knox    Geo.  D.  Neal  .... 

LaTranca    J.  A.  Bowes 

UtMng    J.  wmis  Falton  . 

Logan  .... 
LoralB'  .... 
Iiocaa  .... 
MadlBon  . . 
Mahoning  •-•. 


FOSTOFFtCBI. 
.  .GoIUna. 
..  Jackson. 
..Smltlifleld. 
..Mt  Tenwn. 
..I^tbelle.  ^ 

..Newark. 


..B.  P.  Chamberlain Bellefontalne. 

..A.  Nledlng  .^.fiUjnria. 

:.W.  H.  Strong Swanton. 

.  .L.  W.  Kllgore London. 

.  .Nortik'  Newton :........  .Boardnuut. 

. .Q.  W.  Hlnamon  ; ^.:^.: Ibuion. 

..I.  H.  Kennedy Medina. 

..Frank  Canmit«r  ...i. ....Carpenter. 

.  .C.  F.  Kruger Cellna. 

..W.  F.  Robblna ....; ; Plqn&. 

I.  D.  Bftlr  .;; > Darton. 


Medtda    

MetsB   ....... 

Mercer  

Miami    ...... 

Montgomery 

Morgan    ...:;.......  Robert  L;  -Bvana   .......' Helgs. 

Morrow  J.  M.  Fabler  .:.■... Bdlson. 

Muskingum Rl'Y.'Wlllte' Chandlerarllle.    - 

Ottawa    am.  Bydo  Port  Citnton. 

Pefrry   ....■•  l.tT.'^J.  Tracy .New  Lexington. 

Pickaway    ....... i..J6lm  W.  Stewart  .Wllllamsport 

Pfkft  i.iJJi'1'i..'W.  A.  Rnsaell  BaaTer. 

|prirtago-r..'i.j.,''..v;CR.  Doollttle  Kent. 

PreWe~..'!ih/i>.'.'....J,-J.-Kayler  ...: Baton. 

Putnam  '..X-i.\K'.'...;M:'-P.  Bandies Ottawa. 

ltlclilaod>.'!V::v;,i>..W.  H.  Shyrock Mansfield. 

Roas  ...'.'i'.'.. ....... C.  S.  Parrett I^ndon. 

'Sandusky '.i; Loula  Nickel „.Fr«mont.    - 

Scioto    ..,;.. i.i;...W.  A.  HcOeorge Mt,  Joy. 

Seneca  ..'...'. ..H.S,  Inle Republic. 

Shelby  .' J.  C.  Royon Houston. 

Stark J,  J,  Snyder Parle. 

Summit  ....:.'. D.  J.  Thomas Cuyahoga  EUla. 

Trumbull    C.  G.  WlUUms Warren. 

Tuscarawas   J.  S.  Kanu  Canal  Dover. 

Uiflon    w.  M.  Tltsworth  MarysrlUe. 

Van  Wert  B.  F.  Leslie Conroy 

Vinton J.  Q.  A.  Vale  ;ValM  HUIs. 

Warren   Geo.  W.  Carey Lebanon. 

Washington  J.  S.  Devol Marietta. 

Wayne  .; O.  J.  Bbrl^t  ...'..■....., Shrere. 

Williams  Jacob  Faber  m Bryan. 

Wood    ...: W.  H.  HaMftfr'J. ..'..;..;... ■. .Tont(^»ny. 

Wyandot  Z.  T.  Smith '.".■'. ■.'.:.-...■/., :..'. tipper  Sandusky. 

After  the  calling  of  the  rolf  Governor  derrick  arrived  escorted 
by  the  committee  and  was  greeted  with  applause,  after  which  Pres- 
ident Baldwin  said :  ;■■  '"     ■-\    - 

Gentlemen,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing to  you  Hon.  Myron  T.  Hfrrticfc,  Goyerrior  of  Ohio,  who  will  ad- 
dreujrou.     (Great  applause'.)'      '    '  i  ;  t^^dtvCoOQlc 
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ADDRESS  OF  OOVBffiNOH  MYRON  T.  HBRRICK. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladiea  and  GeaUemeo,  and  Uembera  of  tbe  Oblo  State  Board 

Asrlcultnre: 

When  asked  to  come  here  and' make  a  few  remarks  I  bad  the  feeltauc  that 
I  woula  be  at  home  with  you.  It  seema  like  old  timee  to  be  amons  those  who 
are  Interested  in  agriculture. 

Aa  I  came  up  Senator  Carpenter  asked  ma  If  I  was  a  farmer  or  an  asrl- 
culturist.  I  told  him  I  was  still  a  farmer,  that  I  had  aerer  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  money  to  became  an  aerlcuiturisL  (Laughter.)  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  farmer  and  th«  agriculturist,  es- 
pecially when  net  profits  are  conaidered. 

I  am  greatly  Interested  in  your  work.  I  have  wfttcbed  for  many  years  the 
progress  of  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  our  country,  and  it  has  seeated 
to  me  as  though  the  people  who  tilled  the  soil  bad  not  risen  to  an  adequate 
appreclaton  of  their  opportunities;  that  they  had  been  standing  still  while  other 
great  interests  were  going  forward.  I  believe  that  In  a  country  like  onn  no 
Industry  can  afford  to  long  stand  still,  it  must  either  go  forward  or  it  goes 
backward.  Formerly  tbe  prevalent  opinion  was  that  a  man  could  till  the  soil 
if  be  had  not  th«  quallflcatlons  for  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  manufacturer,  oe  follow 
some  other  avocation.  That  day  has  passed.  The  educated,  scientific  farmer 
Is  no  longer  a  man  to  sneer  at.  He  now  is  the  man  who  Is  respected  for  hla 
methods,  which  have  demonstrated  their  winning  qualities. 

Distinct  epochs  have  marked  the  advance  and  growth  in  manufacturing,  and 
panics  have  been  the  milestones  marking  these  periods.  After  the  panic  of 
1873,  when  general  Bnanclal  disaster  prevailed,  and  the  storm  had  cleared 
away,  manufacturer  began  cautiously  and  slowly  to  turn  the  wheels  again,  and 
on  a  new  basis,  which  was  by  saving  and  utlilslng  the  waste  material,  and  con- 
ducting their  business  on  new  and  more  economical  plans.  Out  of  this  came 
once  more  success  to  the  manufacturing  world,  in  sharp  competition  with  the 
old  world  mannfacturers.  In  1893  we  had  another  downfall,  one  more  of  those 
cyclical  phenomenaa  never  satisfactorily  accounted  tor,  after  which,  on  the 
resumption  of  buslnesss,  new  and  sclentlSc  methods,  heretofore  unknown, 
were  introduced,  and  every  possible  economy  was  practiced.  Then  anotlter 
period  of  success  ensued,  and  manufacturing  rose  to  a  higher  plane  br  Uie 
adoption  of  the  beet  known  world  methods,  and  we  equaled  our  chief  oom- 
petltor,  Germany,  for  Germany  has  outstrtp|)ed  England  in  this  commercial 
contest 

This  also  applies  to  their  agricultural  development,  and  from  Uila  we  may 
learn  a  valuable  leeeon,  for  Germany's  course  has  been  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  complacent,  slow-going  Elngland. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  French  war,  when  the  great  award  was  given  to 
Germany  by  France,  tbe  German  government  wisely  invested  that  vast  sum 
of  money  in  schools  of  technology,  educating  her  young  men  along  sclentiHc 
lines,  enabling  them  to  apply  their  knowledge  directly  to  the  highest  darelop- 
ment  of  their  country,  and  the  Immediate  result  Is  today  seen  In  many  ways, 
especially  In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  manufacture  of  anallne  dyes  and 
many  other  products  which  come  In  competition  with  us.  They  have  directed 
the  thought  of  the  young  and  vigorous  Into  lines  which  are  of  immense  beneflt 
tb  that  nation. 

Tbe  development  of  agrlculuture  In  the  United  States,  In  comparison 
with  other  great  Interests,  has  been  slower,  and  when  we  consider  its  Import- 
ance I  am  constrained  to  say  that  until  recent  years  It  has  bevit  very  back- 
ward. The  importance  of  agricultural  collies  was  not  appreciated  fully  by 
our  people,  but  the  later  developments  and  progress  In  this  line  indicate  that 
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k  great  awakening  hax  taken  place,  tlie  opportunity  embraced,  and  tbat  graat 
latent  poirer  has  now  become  a  positive  force.  Tbe  opening  of  the  great  West, 
and  the  consequent  cheap  lands,  T^lwa;  discrimination,  for  a  long  time  severe- 
ly injured  the  agrlculutral  Interests  In  the  Middle  West  and  East,  bat  that 
Is  past  and  passing,  and  now  the  farmer  is  having  his  Inning— that  is,  the  up- 
to-date  tenner.  He  had  his  day  In  Etngland,  for  Gingland  controlled  her  home 
markets.  We  have  captured  our  home  markets,  and  because  of  unr  superior 
climate  and  soil  we  are  feeding  countless  millions  In  the  old  world,  where  we 
are  also  finding  a  market  for  our  sondns  product  of  manufacture.  Truly,  the 
goldeh  age  Is  at  hand  for  our  people.  Let  us  sot  longer  be  unmindtal  of  onr 
opportunities. 

The  other  day  in  New  York  I  saw  a  man  from  New  Orleans,  who  had 
traveled  over  the  9onth,  and  another  from  the  for  West.  Tbb  man  from  the 
West  said:  '"ftere  Is  one  class  of  people  that  a  foreign  war  will  benefit,  for  the 
granaries  of  the  West  are  full  to  overflowing;  the  prmlriee  are  covered  with 
cattle  and  hogs;  and  that's  the  farmer,"'  Tbe  man  from  the  South  Bald; 
"Down  South  there  Is  a  splendid  crop  of  rice,  and  If  they  fight  abroad,  we  will 
give  them  rice,  and  plenty  of  It." 

What  yon  most  need  is  the  retention  on  the  farm  of  your  most  Valuable 
product— the  boy.  The  problem  has  been  how  to  keep  blm  there,  and  this  Is 
solved  when  you  can  show  him  both  profit  and  pleasure  In  the  country.  Both 
of  these  he  has  found  In  the  cities.  The  cities  have  made  large  drafts  upon 
the  rural  population.  They  have  found  the  country  boy  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view.  He  has  a  strong,  vigorous  constitution,  a  healthy  mind,  the 
ability  to  stand  the  pressure  of  that  vigorous,  strenuous  life  that  comes  with 
the  fierce  competition  In  great  cities.  They  absorb  the  young  men  from  the 
country,  and  this  Is  one  other  reaeon  why  farming  Interests  In  the  East  and 
Middle  West  have  languished.  In  many  of  the  old  districts  yon  find  only  the 
old  people  remaining;  the  boys  have  gone  to  the  city.  You  were  too  slow  for 
them.  They  have  demonstrated  by  their  successes  In  the  city  that  they  were 
the  best  products  of  the  farm. 

The  time  Is  coming  when  by  technical  education  In  agriculture,  such  as 
our  splendid  KgrlcnUnral  colleges  and  technical  schools  afford,  the  young  nan 
will  find  In  the  country  all  that  hla  ambition  craves.  Give  the  farmer  boy 
who  has  his  own  way  to  make  a  thorough  education,  not  necessarily  In  Greek 
or  Latin,  but  give  him  the  technical  knowledge  that  relates  to  that  greatest  of 
industries— that  of  farming.  (Loud  applause.)  But  If  you  keep  him,  you  must 
also  plan  for  his  amusement  and  recreation.  This  Is  essential,  for  we  are  all 
social  beings.  I  remember  aa  a  country  boy  tbere  was  mighty  little  recreation  or 
amusement;  It  was  a  solemn  grind  for  the  young  and  old  from  daylight  to  dark. 
The  amusements  were  not  varied;  some  skating,  some  coon  hunting,  spelling 
echtrols,  husking  bees,  etc.  Up  before  daylight  with  a  lantern  to  do  the  chores. 
late  ai  night  with  a  lantern  to  do  the  chores:  occasionally,  and  only  occasion- 
ally, a  holiday.  This  was  necessary,  for  we  used  tho  old  methods  In  farming, 
that  meant  toll  early  and  late,  or  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  would  get  us. 
Science  has  freed  the  mules  from  the  street  cars.  Why  not  free  the  farmer  boy 
from  some  of  his  toll  and  give  him  a  better  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  some  of  the  pleasures  which  everybody  should  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  in  this  world-  (Applause.)  Encourage  clubs  and  games  and  promote 
social  life.  (Applause.)  If  you  do  this,  you  can  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm. 
By  the  application  of  modem  methods  In  agriculture,  methods  which  are  being 
applied  never  so  rapidly  aa  the  last  ten  years— by  handling  your  businesa  as 
the  banker  or  manufacturer  must  handle  his  If  he  will  succeed,  you  can  bring 
a  good  Income  out  of  the  farm  that  wilt  nOC  otherwise  pay.     Make  farming  fl 
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live  buainsu,  and  It  will  attr&ct  tbe  boya.  It  will  k«ep  tbem  when  70a  want 
tbem— wbere  you  need  tbem,  not  only  for  tbe  deTfllopement  of  tbe  aoU,  but  where 
your  country  needs  Ibem— as  tbe  backbone  of  tbe  great  couervatlTe  force  ot 
our  republic. 

The  trolley  line,  the  telephone,  good  roads,  and  other  modem  Improve- 
ments are  tending  to  decentralize  population.  They  are  sending  the  people 
"back  to  the  land  sgatn."    This  Is  one  of  tbfi  Istter  day  beet  signs. 

Tbe  fanner  need  not  worry  about  tbe  trusts  when  be  compares  bis  in- 
dustry with  tbeirs.  We  are  accustomed,  to  thinking  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  tbe  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  tbe  "Hon^  Power,"  or  some 
other  Interests  are  liable  to  swallow  up  tbe  whole  universe.  Yet,  what  a 
bagatelle  they  are  in  comparison  with  even  the  value  ot  tbe  annual  products 
of  the  soil— that  1b,  compared  witb  limply  the  income  of  the  soil  for  one  year. 
In  the  United  States  in  19D0  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  farm  was  H.litO,- 
000,000  Witb  that  sum  of  money  you  could  buy  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
In  the  flrst  two  months  of  that  year;  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  stocks, 
bonds  and  all,  in  the  next  two  months;  in  tbe  next  two  months  all  other 
trusts.  In  two  months  more  you  might  buy  all  the  national  banks;  in  two 
months  more  pay  the  government  debt;  In  tbe  next  month  retire  tbe  green- 
baolu,  and  then  have  fSOO.OOO.OOO  left  for  pocket  money.  And  that's  your  in- 
come for  only  one  year. 

It  was  the  great,  conservative,  thinking  agricultural  people  who  saved  the 
day  for  national  honor  In  1896,  when  party  llnea  were  obliterated  and  the 
patriotism  ot  tbe  people  was  appealed  to. 

It  Is  on  this  broad,  firm  foundation  that  our  Institutions  rest,  and  organ- 
izations of  this  character  indicate  that  these  foundations  will  not  only  remain 
firm,  but  will  be  strengthened  and  broadened,  all  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  a  great  free  people.     (Loud  and  continued  applause.) 

President  Baldwin:  We  will  now  have  a  short  recess  that  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  grasp  the  Governor  by  the  hand. 

After  a  short  recess,  during  which  the  iiiembers  were  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  frrasping  the  hand  of  the  Governor,  President  Bald- 
win called  the  meeting  to  order  and  said : 

We  will  listen  to  music  by  the  quartette.     (Applause.) 

A  song,  "Grander  than 'all  the  Banners,"  sung  by  the  Williamson 
Sisters'  Quartette.     (Great  applause.) 

As  an  encore,  a  song,  "Mighty  Lak  a  Rose,"  sung  by  the  WH- 
liamson  Sisters'  Quartette.     (Applause.) 

President  Baldwin:  At  this  juncture  I  will  appoint  a  committee 
on  credentials.  That  committee  will  consist  of:  A.  J.  Clarke,  of 
Guernsey,  C.  F.  Steen,  of  Erie,  and  G.  H.  Hyde,  of  Ottawa. 

President  Cromley  had  formulated  his  address  before  taking  ill  and  it 
has  been  sent  in  and  will  be  read  by  the  Assistant  Secretay,  J,  W. 
Fleming,    You  will  now  listen  to  the  addiegs. 

.Secretary  Fleming:  Gentlemen,  we  regret  exceedingly  the  ill- 
ness of  our  president,  Mr.  Gromley,  and  his  inability  to  be  present 
with  us.  We  not  only  miss  his  wise  counsel  but  his  genial  fellow- 
ship. 
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This  address  was  prepared  by  the  president  some  time  ago  and 
he  sends  it  to  me  to  be  presented  to  you,  and  with  your  indulgence  I 
will  now  read  to  you  what  he  has  written.     (Applause.) 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OP  PRBSIDBa^T  T.  B.  CROMLBY. 

Gentlemen — After  another  year's  labor  In  the  field  of  agncultore,  we  meet 
as  an  authorized  body  of  the  state  to  compare  viewe,  weigh  results,  and  out- 
line the  work  for  another  year,  to  the  end  that  we  keep  pace  with  the  timefl 
and  build  wisely  for  our  posterity.  The  fanner  Is  no  longer  a  straggler  In  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  army  of  progress,  but  In  many  respects  now  leads  the  grand 
column,  and  much  Is  expected  of  him  In  controlling  the  forces  that  rule  the 
business  world.  -His  products,  and  his  requirements  In  production  contribute 
moat  largely  to  keeping  the  wheels  of  mechanical  Industry  in  motion,  whereby 
profitable  labor  Is  furnished  to  millions  of  people,  tonnage  for  the  great  ves- 
sels tliat  ply  the  oceans  and  lakes,  freight  that  makes  profitable  and  neces- 
sary the  building  of  railways  wherever  civilized  man  is  found.  The  farmer  Is 
not  a  reserve  force,  but  an  active  force  and  necessary  element  In  every  move 
of  the  world's  progress.  The  thrift  of  the  present  times.  In  which  agTlcultm« 
is  so  pre-eminently  the  base,  though  not  the  commanding  or  controillng  In- 
fluence to  the  extent  it  should  be,  ought  to  move  every  Intelligent  fanner  and  ' 
every  farmers'  organization  to  labor  for  the  securing  of  every  right,  ev^r  ad- 
vantage and  every  convenience  to  which  agriculture  Is  entitled  in  the  wclal, 
political  and  business  world,  as  progression  Is  made  in  ail  our  affairs. 

Tlirough  educational  Infiuences  and  surroundings,  and  through  wise  legis- 
lation by  the  state -^d  national  governments,  we  are  now  more  closely  than 
ever  linked  with  the  people  of  the  cities  and  the  Important  points  of  trada.  A 
few  years  ago  business  of  the  farmer  that  required  days  of  travel  and  perioda 
at  weeks  in  consummation.  Is  now  transacted  from  the  farm  home,  wlUi  the 
^ame  speed  and  degree  of  comfort  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  city  business  man. 
This  Is  due  to  rapid  transit  through  the  ^rlcultural  districts,  the  service  of  the 
telephone  and  our  free  rural  delivery. 

^e  farmer  is  better  organized  than  ever  before  and  Is  giving  more  attep- 
Uon  to  legislation  in  the  Interests  of  agricultural  education,  agricultural  In- 
vestigation and  experiment  and  the  protection  of  his  crops  and  live  stock. 
He  Is  studying  more  closely  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  soli,  and  the 
crops  and  varieties  most  Hkely  to  be  grown  with  profit.  He  is  solving  more 
surely  the  breeding  and  feeding  problems,  and  Is  coming  to  fixed  types  in 
supplying  the  highest  priced  markets.  He  is  surrounding  himself  with  .ntilitiea 
and  conveniences  for  conducting  the  work  of  the  farm  that  experience  and 
experiment  have  proven  the  most  protective  and  economical.  The  farmer  Is 
more  than  ever  Investigating  and  Inventing  with  that  degree  of  Interest  mani- 
fested In  other  Industries  and  the  good  results  are.  apparent  In  every  farming 
community. 

In  the  matter  of  legislation  In  the  Interests  of  agricultural  promotion,  I 
firmly  believe  and  have  reason  to  know,  that  when  the  lawmaking  bodies  are 
convinced  that  any  proposed  measures  are  calculated  to  broaden  tbe  scope  of 
agriculture  and  better  its  condition,  that  It  Is  realized  all  Interests  are  con- 
cerned, and  tbe  measures  arf*  fairly  and  seriously  considered  and  generally  re- 
sult favorably.  If  we  do  not  always  get  what  Is  needed  It  Is  sometimes  from 
the  fact  that  our  needs  are  not  thoroughly  understood,  from  lack  of  proper 
presentation.  .  . 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  some  of  the  Important  legislative 
puactments  that  bars  wielded  powerful  influence  and  given  important  ald:i 
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that  bare  rushed  forward  the  farm  Intereata  and  provided  Ura  ways  and  meana 
of  education  tbat  1b  etevaUng  the  former  and  benefltlng  exerj  other  Industrial 
interest  as  well. 

About  the  first  Important  law  that  was  a  great  aid  to  agrfcnltnre  was  that 
providing  for  the  constructltni  of  the  Ohio  canals,  becoming  effective  in  ISS. 
The  constmctlOD  of  the  canals  opened  a  means  fop  transporting  the  farm 
products  to  the  markets  and  were  great  (actors  until  gradually  superseded  bj 
the  swifter  means  of  steam  railways. 

Early  In  Ohio's  history  the  value  of  agricultural  societies  and  exhibitions 
of  agricultural  products  seemed  apparent.  The  first  county  agricultural  society 
organised  In  Ohio  was  in  Trumbull  County. 

It  was  established  December  2,  1S18,  but  the  first  agricultural  fair  was  ao 
doubt  held  In  Cincinnati,  Seotember,  1820,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  for  the  Promotloa  of  Agriculture.  Manufactures  and  Domastlo 
Economy,  with  General  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  as  president. 

The  first  law  enacted  tbat  could  be  definitely  classed  under  agricultural 
legislation,  was  an  act  to  authorize  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural societies  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  passed  February  25,  18SS. 

February  27,  1846,  ao  acr  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  was  passed. 
This  law  created  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  consist  of  fifty-three 
members.  The  law  was  amended  In  1S47  and  the  number  of  members  reduced 
to  ten.    The  law  was  amended  Ih  1S98  as  It  now  stands. 

In  ISSO  the  board  inaugurated  a  system  of  making  monthly  crop  reporta. 
Hie  work  was  a  success,  supplying  valuable  information  to  farmers  that  could 
not  elsewhere  be  secured.  The  legislature  afterwards  made  provision  to  sustain 
this  work  and  also  passed  a  bill  tbat  requires  county  auditors  to  return  direct  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  agricultural  statistics  gathered  each  year  by 
the  township  assessors. 

in  1881  a  law  was  passed  making  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture  the  Inspector  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  under  this  law  most  valu-' 
able  work  has  been  done  for  tbe  farmers  of  Ohio  and  thousands  of  dollars  saved 
to  bim. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Inaugurated  farmers'  Institutes  during  the 
winter  of  1880-81,  appropriating  $1,000  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  state  fair  to 
cover  the  expense.  This  was  an  idea  In  advanced  agricultural  work  that  was 
prmnptly  taken  to  and  grew  In  popular  favor  and  value.  On  April  S6,  1890,  tlui 
general  assembly  passed  an  act  providing  for  tbe  organization  and  support  of 
farmers'  institutes,  the  expense  of  tbe  work  under  the  law  as  it  still  exists 
lieing  covered  by  a  per  capita  allowance  from  county  funds.  In  ISSO-Sl  twenty- 
seven  Institutes  were  held,  with  three  speakers.  President  Bdward  Orton,  Dr. 
N.  S.  Townsend  and  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  the  then  secretary  of  the  board.  The 
growth  of  the  farmers'  institutes  has  been  phenomenal.  lo  the  winter  of  1902- 
03  240  iDstitutes  were  held  and  twenty-seven  speakers  were  employed  by  the 
board  in  the  work.  May  7.  1902.  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  con- 
stituting the  State -Board  of  Agriculture  the  live  stock  commission  for  the 
prevention  and  eradication  of  disease  among  live  stock. 

In  the  same  year  a  bill  was  aleo  enacted  Into  a  law  which  places  the  In- 
spection of  nurseries  and  orchards  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

These  are  Eome  of  the  important  measures  provided  by  the  general  as 
sembly  of  Ohio  that  have  greatly  promoted  the  agricultural  Interests  of  this 
state.  There  have  been  other  important  measures  adopted,  prominent  among 
which  are  those  relating  to  the  agricultural  college  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  establishment  of  tbe  agricultural  experiment  station,  that  is  An- 
Ing  a  grand  work  in  Its  pariicular  Held. 
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I  seed  not  refer  to  ttae  many  Important  enactmenta  hj  tbe  national  cod- 
graas,  In  eatabllBhtng  the  nnmerouG  Important  dlTlsiona  of  the  Department  of 
Agrtmltnre,  each  of  which  Is  doing  grand  vork  and  accompllBhlng  great  good 
In  agricultural  education  and  farm  operation.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
colture  Is  entitled  to  generous  support. 

The  establishment  of  the  Oblo  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  moat  prominent,  Intelligent,  public-spirited  men  in  the 
state,  and  they  worhed  together  harmoniously,  Irrespective  of  politics  or  profes- 
sion. It  would  be  Impossible  to  estimate  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  the 
work  of  the  board,  either  directly  as  a  department  nf  agrlcnlture,  or  Indirectly 
through  the  county  agricultural  societiea,  farmers'  institutes,  crop  reporting, 
etc..  In  Improving  live  etock  of  all  classes,  farm  products,  fruits,  etc..  Impariving 
methods  of  cultivation  and  iDcreaaing  production. 

The  year  Just  closed  marked  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  state.  Contemplate  Its  wonderful  growth;  Its  agricultural  development 
At  the  last  census  we  had  19,244,47S  acres  of  Improved  land,  upon  which  was 
produced  a  diversity  of  crops  not  shown  by  any  other  state,  and  among  the 
principal  prodtL'tfons  was  lli2.055,390  bushels  of  corn,  valued  at  $48,037,895;  60,- 
3TS,8O0  bushels  oi  wheat,  valued  at  |32,SE5,834;  42,050,910  bushels  of  oats,  valued 
at  tie,23G,2El;  1,053,240  bushels  of  barley,  valued  at  1402,977;  257,120  bushels  of 
rye,  valued  at  (128,072;  164,305  bushels  of  buckwheat,  valued  at  187,242. 

The  bay  and  forage  product  amounted  to  4,192.871  tons,  valued  at  129,047,- 
919;  clover  and  grass  seeds  3SS.721  bushels,  valued  at  $1,418,689.  Of  potatoes  we 
produced  13,709,238  bushels,  valued  at  $5,750,068.  We  produced  of  tobacco  65,- 
957,100  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $4,864,191;  the  weight  of  unwashed  wocd  shorn 
was  20,350,721  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $4,299,025.  and  1  might  go  on  enumer- 
ating the  other  farm  prodncta  of  Ohio,  fruits,  dairy  products,  maple,  honey 
and  garden  production  and  then  add  the  great  live  stock  wealth,  and  still  the 
Importance  of  our  agriculture  would  not  be  shown. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  total  values  were:  Farm  products,  t2&T,- 
065,826;  live  stock,  $125,954,616,  The  valuation  of  the  Implements  used  on  the 
farm  was  $36,354,150,  and  the  total  value  of  farm  property  $1,198,923,946,  These 
figures  represent  briefly  our  great  agricultural  wealth  and  Its  corresponding 
cootrlbntton  in  taxes  to  the  support  of  the  state.   ■ 

The  agricultural  progress  of  Ohio  and  Its  present  status  Is  so  Interesting 
that  to  elaborate  would  require  far  greater  time  than  can  be  permitted  In  this 
address. 

The  different  divisions  of  work  In  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
so  familiar  to  all  of  you  tbat  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  lengthy  account  for 
the  past  year.  The  farmers'  institutes  are  progressing  with  wonderful  snc- 
ceea,  the  only  criticism  Is  that  the  board  Is  unable  to  grant  all  the  reQueati 
for  them  that  are  made.  The  Institutes  are  bringing  the  farmers  doser  to- 
gether In  the  consideration  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  work  and  are 
developing  Ideas  and  practices  that  are  telling  In  grand  results  each  year. 

The  crop  reporting  work  has  gone  forward  as  usual,  tbe  published  rei>ortB 
being  sent,  eacb  month,  broadcast  among  Ohio  farmers  and  summaries  fur- 
nished to  the  agricultural  press,  so  that  tbe  Information  secured  through  the 
voluntary  corps  of  crop  correspondents  reaches  about  every  farmer  in  the 

The  Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  by  the  secretary  of  tbe  board 
has  required  tbe  most  careful  attention  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  but  it  Is 
labor  well  spent.  In  that  farmers  secure  the  best  protection  possible  In 
the  purchase  of  fertilizers  to  enrich  their  fields  and  Increase  crop  productloB. 
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Tbe  eatabllahmest  of  the  dlTlslon  of  nnrsery  and  orcbard  InspecUon,  U 
provided  in  the  act  of  May  10,  1902,  baa  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  work  that  la 
bringing  good  reeultB  in  protecting  diseased  or  Infected  nurserr  stoofc  and 
cleansing  our  growing  and  producing  orchards  from  disease  and  insect  peats 
that  make  short  crops  or  crop  failures  that  cost  mani  tbouaands  of  dollan 
annually.  The  fruit  crop  of  Ohio  Is  of  great  value  and  the  division  of  nursery 
and  orchard  Inspection  is  a  move  In  the  right  direction.  For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Its  work  1  would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  and  of  tba 
chief  Inspector. 

The  constituting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  tbe  State  Board-  (tf 
Live  Stock  CommlBsionere,  under  the  act  of  May  7,  1902,  was  an  Important 
matter,  wblch  also  secured  tbe  conaperatlon  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  the  Inspection  of  diseased  animals  and  the  operations  of  quarantine 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  there  hava  been 
Mveral  outbreaks  of  disease,  but  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  eradicate  the 
same,  and  in  every  Instance  with  great  success.  The  scope  of  the  work  miglit 
be  profitably  increased,  aa  no  loss  is  more  rapid  and  more  severe  ttaan  out- 
breaks of  disease  among  our  live  stock,  and  every  safeguard  should  be  pro- 
vided and  the  commission  and  its  state  veterinarian  equipped  for  quick  action. 

It  gives  me  pleasure.  Indeed,  to  briefly  review  the  Ohio  state  fair  of  ISM. 
After  the  successful  exblbltlona  of  the  past  few  years  we  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  goal  of  our  ambition  In  this  line  had  been  reached.  But  now, 
after  perusing  the  results  of  the  exhibition  of  1903,  both  from  a  financial  and 
educational  view,  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  height  to  set  our  standard. 

As  1903  was  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  Ohio's  statehood.  It  was  tbe 
idea  of  the  managers  of  tho  fair  to  hold  an  expoalUon  that  wonld  In  every 
respect  bring  forth  forcibly  Ohio's  greatness.  How  well  they  succeeded  la 
best  told  by  the  results  of  the  fair.  Never  before  In  the  history  of  the  state 
fair  has  there  been  an  exhibition  wblch  was  so  uniformly  complete.  Not 
alone  was  every  department  filled  with  the  best  of  their  kind,  but  tbe  8am.e  was 
true  of  every  class.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  various  depart 
meats  and  exhibits,  but  I  can  hardly  consider  my  address  complete  without 
referring  to  a  few  of  the  more  Important  ones. 

In  the  department  of  farm  and  dairy  products  and  In  that  of  horticultural 
products  tbe  exhibits  required  two  of  the  large  exposition  buildings  and  the 
displays  were  In  every  way  perfect  and  complete. 

In  our  horse  building,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  by  many  to 
be  entirely  adequate  for  Its  purpose,  there  was  not  an  empty  stall,  and  among 
tiia  GOO-  head'  of  horses  quartered  there  were  to  be  found  the  best  breeds  and 
stables  from  all'parts  of  the  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry  departments.  In  the  woman's  department  the  dis- 
play was  far  ahead  of  the  average,  proving  that  woman  Is  keeping  pace  with 
man  In  this  age  of  advancement. 

But  it  is  In  the  machinery  department  where  the  farmer  and  the  mechanlQ 
walk  arm  in  arm,  and  from  the  extensive  and  varied  exhibit  many  Ideaa  were 
cleaned  which  will  -work  to  their  mutual  advancement. 

The  merchants'  display  was  all  that  could  be  asked  for,  and  clearly  showed 
that  tbe  wise  merchant  Is  not  slow  to  grasp  this  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
wares  to  the  thousaads  of  visitors. 

There  are  maoy  people  who  labor  under  the  delusion  that  the  f^r  Is 
limply  an  event  of  monetary  concern,  and  who  never  look  deeper  and  see  that 
the  fair  Is  a  mirror  In  wblch  Is  reflected  the  educational  advancement  of  the 
farmer  and  the  mechanic 
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Our  ann'nal  exhibitions  aerre  as  a  channel  from  wblch  Is  obtained  food 
for  thought  by  thousands  of  progTeBBlve  farmers,  and  It  Is  the  aim  of  this 
board  to  so  broaden  that  channel  that  the  roost  pesslmlstlo  mar  see  the 
good  and  partako  thereof. 

Credit  for  the  sucoess  of  the  exposition  Is  due  to  each  member  and  the 
officers  of  our  board,  as  It  was  through  their  untiring  efforts  and  energy  that 
the  result  was  brought  about.  In  the  state  fair  bulletin  for  1908  will  ha  found 
a  complete  report  of  the  fair,  and,  no  doubt,  you  will  find  It  to  contain  many 
luterssting  Items. 

Gentlemen,  1  hope  the  deliberations  of  this  day  will  result  In  much  good, 
so  thanking  you  for  your  atlnntlon,  we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  order  on 
the  program.  ... 

President  Baldwin :  We  will  now  have  the  annual  report  of  the 
treasurer,  Mr,  T.  L.  Calvert. 

ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING   DECEMBER  31,    1903. 

The  following  statement  presents,  in  a  summarized  form,  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  1903,  as  shown  from  the  several  books  and  accounts,  and  in- 
dicates correctly  the  general  financial  condition. 

Receipts  are  shown  from  all  sources,  including  balances  at  be- 
ginning of  year,  and  the  balances  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
year's  transactions. 

Disbursements  are  indicated  on  the  several  accounts,  all  of  which 
have  been  by  checks  and  orders,  properly  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary,  as  required  by  the  rules. 

The  statement  also  sets  forth  the  total  cost  of  state  fair  grounds, 
buildings  and  improvements  up  to  date,  and  their  present  estimated 
total  value,  all  of  which  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  L.  Calvert,  Treasurer. 
RECEIPTS. 

rsOU  11ISCELI.ANBOUB  SODBCEB. 

Charged  to  the  Treasurer. 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year $6,959  8! 

Prom  County  Farmers'  Institutes $  8,373  81 

From  ferliiizer  licenses    13,000  00 

From  sale  of  old  barometers 10  00 

From  nursery  and  orchard  inspection 33S  51 

|S1,722  S3 

STATE  FAS  ARO  OBOtFRDa. 

-     ■  On  General  Account. 

FYom  American  Trotting  Association f       43  SO 

From  sale  of  hay IBS  56    . 
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From  not  o(  house  on  grounds t      Hi  UO 

From  Mia  U.  old  fMice  posts 4  80 

From  Natural  Qas  Company  tor  prlvllega  of  piping  thronxh 

groundB   20}  03 

From  aalfl  at  material,  coat,  old  iron  feed  boxes  and  brick. .         46  96 

From  pa7m«Dt  o(  outstanding  notes  of  1901,  under  the  con- 
tract with  Columbus  Board  of  Trade  for  SUte  Pair  of 
that   year    S,070  00 

M.«4  II 

PBOcBEns  or  bt^tk  faib,  1903. 

From  sale  at  full  admission  tickets t3G.072  00 

From  sale   of   children's  tickets S2T  7B 

From  sale  of  grandstand  tickets 3,293  2Ei 

From  sale  of  special  tickets 36  SB 

From  sale  of  wagon  tickets' ^. 18  00 

From    night    admissions — cash....- 82  50 

From  sale  of  privileges  4,424  26 

From  class  entrance  fees 1,G33  76 

From   speed  entrance   fees 3,010  00 

From  fees,  Woman's  Building  14  00 

From  rent  of  private  machine  buildings 300  00 

From     American     Polled     Durham     Association  —  special 

premiums 200  00 

From  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Works  special  premiums....  100  W 
From  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  AsBOclatlon— special 

premiums    876  00 

|4«.2n  76 

Total   receipts  from   all   sources 9W,BW  70 

DISBDBSKMENTS. 

Tot  old  outstanding  checks  redeemed  t       49  00 

For    Farmers'    Institute   expense 7,923  42 

For  feritllzer  inspection  and  analyses 4^90$  SE 

For  general  department  exi)enae 668  40 

(15,498  47 

For  improTements,  repairs  and  eittense  of  fair  grounds $12,401  06 

For  material  and  supplies  tor  the  fair 1,180  04 

Por  printing  and  advertising   4.308  61 

For  expense  of  fair  departments 3,055  53 

For    general    fair    expense 2,946  30 

For   premiums    20,446  45 

For  expense  of  members 8S8  93 

For  payment  of  notes  and  Interest 3,859  42 

$49,086  34 

Total  disbursements  as  per  orders  Issued $64,633  81 

From  which  deduct  the  outstanding  unpaid  check  of  1903. .  15  90 

And    there    is    shown    actual    disbursements $64,617  91 

Which,    deducted    from     the    receipts    from    all    sources, 

shows  cash  balance  on  hand flS.Ml  79 
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FBOKBTX  TALUS. 

Tbe  cost  Of  state  fair  grounde  and  ImproTements  to  date 

AM    been _    tEM.eCS  78 

Estimated  Increase  in  value  of  ground  since  the  original 

purchase    |399,970  00 

Total  estimated  value  of  atate  fair  grounds  and  im- 
provements      f9a7,633  W 

President  Batdwin :  The  next  will  be  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee,  whjch  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Ganson. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Gentlemen : — The  undersigned  Auditing  Committee,  having  made 
a  complete  examioation  of  the  books,  vouchers,  checks  and  orders 
pertaining  to  the  financial  transactions  of  the  board  for  the  year 
1903,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  find  the  transactions  to  be  properly 
recorded  in  the  records.  Receipts  from  the  several  sources  are  cor- 
rectly set  forth  and  all  disbursements  are  properly  shown.  Checks 
and  orders  issued  in  disbursements  were  carefully  compared  with 
the  vouchers  and  book  entries  and  all  found  to  agree.  Balances  are 
properly  set  forth,  and  all  accounts  are  complete,  correct  and  fully 
comprehensive. 

The  examination  of  books,  accounts  and  papers,  also  included 
those  pertaining  to  state  appropriations  made  for  specific  purpose 
of  the  department. 

The   annual   financial   statement   recorded   on   pages   390-393  of 
the  tinancial  record  is  a  very  clear  and  concise  summary  of  all  the 
financial  transactions  and  the  detailed  accounts. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  P.  Baldwin, 
J.  L.  Carpenter, 
C.  H.  Ganson, 

Auditing  Committee. 

President  Bildwin:  What  will  be  done  with  the  report  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  and  the  Treasurer's  report? 

Thereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  reports  be  adopted. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Baldwin:  I  will  next  appoint  the  committee  on  Res- 
olutions. Committee  oo  Resolutions:  Mr.  R.  O.  Hinsdale,  of  Me- 
dina, Mr,  J,  J.  Snider,  of  Stark,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Titsworth,  of  Union. 

Mr,  G.  H.  Hyde,  of  Ottawa  County:  It  would  seem  to  me  it 
would  come  a  Httle  closer  to  Mr.  Cromley  if  we  took  action  just 
now,  expressing  our  sympathy  and  condolence  in  a  special  message 
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from  this  association.  I  moVe  you  that  we  send  Mr.  Cromley  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  and  condolence,  and  would  ask  that  this  resolution 
be  read. 

Wberefts,  We  leairn  with  deep  regret,  of  tlie  lUnesB  ot  President  T.  B. 
Cromier.  which  Ulnesa  deprives  this  meeting  ot  the  pleasure  of  hU  preaenoe, 
and  the  aid  of  his  wise  counsel,  recognized  always  as  valuable,  conserratlTe 
and  to  the  decldeif  advantage  of  the  important  interests  represented  by  this 
body,  therefore. 

Resolved,  Tbat  we  express  to  Mr.  Cromley  our  deepest  sympathy  In  bis 
affliction,  and  our  sincere  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery  and  continued  activity 
in  the  affairs  that  so  greatly  concern  the  agriculturists  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  Uianhs  of  this  body  are  harehy  tendered  to  President 
Cromley  for  his  annual  address  read  before  this  body,  whlcb  address  reminds 
us  of  the  importance  and  growth  of  agriculture  In  Ohio,  and  the  necessity  for 
exercising  our  best  energies  in  maintaining  our  various  Interests,  which  are 
to  the  best  interests  ot  the  slate. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  transmit  to  Mr.  Cromley,  with  the  best 
wishes  of  all,  a  cnpy  ot  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hyde ;     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Baldwin;     We  will  now  have  music  by  the  quartette. 

A  song,  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sis- 
ters' Quartette.     (Greal  applause.) 

As  an  encore,  a  song,  "I  Saw  Them  Do  It,"  sung  by  the  William- 
son Sisters'  Quart  tte.     (Applause.) 

President  Baldwin :  We  are  now  ready  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kincaid,  of  Adams  County:  In  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  two  things  which  we  should  consider,  first,  ability,  and 
second,  location. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  I  want  to  present,  has  the  ability, 
I  believe,  to  fill  this  position  satisfactorily  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  state;  and  when  we,  the  agricultural  people  of  Ohio,  are  sat- 
isfied, other  people  should  be  satisfied.  The  gentleman  whose  name 
I -wish  to  present  was  a  successful  farmer  and  school  teacher  for 
seventeen  years.  He  was  so  successful  at  that  that  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  mercantile  business,  and  all  of  us  farmers  you  know  do  not  do 
that  well  by  a  whole  lot. 

He  did  something  else,  something  that  but  few  men  ever  at- 
tempted to  do.  When  this  country's  life  was  at  stake  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  country  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  there  are  but 
few  men  who  have  done  that.  Of  course  he  was  rejected,  but  it 
shows  this;  it  shows  the  snap  and  vim  that  is  in  the  man. 

He  is  a  successful  business  man;  he  is  a  man  who  has  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  state  at  heart.     I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
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because  we  are  associated  closely  in  the  fair  business.  He  took  a 
fair  up  and  made  it  a  success,  after  the  fair  had  gone  down  in  his 
county.  He  assumed  the  responsibility  for  an  agricultural  fair  in 
Scioto  County;  he  made  that  fair  a  success  by  his  ability. 

My  candidate  is  not  big  in  stature,  but  he  is  big  in  ability. 

The  next  is  location.  From  Meigs  County,  where  my  friend 
Carpenter  is  now  a  member,  to  the  Indiana  line,  and  from  the  Ohio 
■  River  to  Clark  County,  we  have  no  representative,  and  surely  the 
great  southern  part  of  this  state  has  a  right  to  a  representative  on 
this  board  and  should  be  recognized.  We  are  not  demanding  this ; 
we  are  asking  for  it.  There  is  a  large  scope  of  territory  from  Meigs 
County  along  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  at  the  present  time 
we  have  no  representative.    We  are  purely  an  agricultural  district. 

I  do  not  believe  in  making  long  speeches  in  nominating  a  candi- 
date. Gentlemen,  the  man  I  want  to  present  is  the  man  who  has  been 
championed  heretofore  by  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Grimes,  of  Portsmojth; 
I  nominate  Daniel  T.  Blackburn,  of  Scioto  County. 

Mr.  Robert  Boyd,  of  Coshocton:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture :  Coshocton  County  comes  to  you 
with  a  candidate.  The  party  that  we  present  to  you  is  Honorahle 
E.  L.  Lybarger.  Mr.  Lybarger  is  a  farmer,  a  successful  stock  raiser, 
he  is  an  old  soldier  and  has  been  honored  by  the  soldiers  of  this  state 
as  their  Chief  Comriander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Ohio;  he  has  held  other  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  this 
state,  such  as  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  public  works. 

He  is  a  man  for  whom  we  feel  proud  to  come  before  this  body  and 
ask  support. 

Speaking  from  a  geographical  standpoint  we  feel  that  we  are 
entitled  to  recognition."  You  take  a  map  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  ex- 
amine it  and  you  will  find  that  there  are  but  three  members  east  of 
the  center  line  in  this  state  at  the  present  time.  Today  the  time  of 
one  of  those  members  expires,  leaving  but  two  of  the  old  members  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

We  ask  this  for  our  candidate,  but,  as  my  brother  says,  we  do  not 
demand  it,  but  from  that  standpoint  we  ask  for  it. 

The  party  whom  I  nominate  is  Honorable  E.  L.  Lybarger,  of 
Spring  Mountain,  Coshocton  County. 

Hon.  Orla  E.  Harrison,  of  Greenville,  Darke  County:  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  members  here  upon  the  splendid  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  I  concede  the 
right  of  every  part  of  the  state  to  ask  for  representation  upon  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

One  year  ago  western  Ohio  came  to  this  convention  and  presented 
its  claims  for  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  are 
here  today  with  the  same  man,  with  more  enthusiasm,  with  more  votes 
lit— a  as.  of  A.  -  „  „-  I   doogic 
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and  with  more  boosters  than  ever  before.  Gentlemen,  we  do  not  ask 
that  he  be  named  simply  because  of  our  geographical  position,  but 
that  is  an  important  factor. 

For  a  half  century  in  our  county  we  have  had  a  fair,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  fairs  I  believe  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  For  a  half 
century  we  have  been  attending  these  conventions — not  myself  of  ■ 
course,  but  for  a  half  century  we  have  been  coming  here,  and  Darke 
County  has  been  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  ' 
and  never  until  last  year  did  we  ask  the  recognition  of  a  place  on  the 
state  board.  We  felt  then  that  we  were  entitled  to  it;  we  feel 
now  that  we  are  surely  entitled  to  it.  We  come  here,  with  all  the 
balance  of  western  Ohio,  asking  you  to  give  us  this  man,  the  man  of- 
our  choice. 

My  friend  is  a  good  deal  like  the  man  who  saw  the  first  railroad 
train,  and  as  he  saw  the  great  engine  steaming  and  puffing,  he  says, 
"Malinda,  they  will  never  start  her."  But  pretty  soon  the  ifingine  did 
start  and  it  went  away  upon  the  tracks  and  he  started  to  follow  it  and 
could  not  keep  up,  and  finally  he  says,  "Malinda,  they  will  never  stop 
her."  And  so  it  is  with  us,  gentlemen.  For  a  half  a  century  we 
have  been  preparing  to  ask  for  this  place ;  a  year  ago  we  started  and 
now  we  do  not  propose  to  be  stopped.  We  propose  to  have  a  member 
some  time.  We  propose  to  come  here  and  identify  ourselves — ^we 
are  not  going  to  be  mean  and  nasty  about  it ;  if  we  are  defeated  we 
will  go  home  and  work  again  for  the  interests  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  we  will  come  back  again  next  year  with  the  same 
man,  asking  for  the  same  place. 

I  wish,  my  friends,  that  you  could  know  Mr.  Ammon  as  I  know 
him.  If  we  could  have  the  time  to  talk  with  you  as  to  his  ability, 
as  to  his  qualifications,  and  as  to  his  claims;  I  am  sure  some  one 
would  make  a  motion  to  make  it  unanimous. 

As  a  boy  he  lived  on  the  farm.  He  left  his  books  and  went 
forth  to  fight  for  his  country.  When  he  came  home  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  and  he  has  "stood 
pat"  on  all  those  propositions.  He  has  been  a  member  of  our  county 
board  for  sixteen  years  and  has  been  our  treasurer  for  some  years — 
and  he  has  never  stolen  a  dollar  of  which  we  know.     (Laughter.) 

My  friends,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  further  time,  but  I  wish 
that  I  could  impress  you  with  this  one  thing:  That  we  want  to  go 
home  to  Darke  County  and  to  western  Ohio  and  take  back  the 
message  that  the  state  of  Ohio  has  recognized  our  claims  and  has 
recognized  the  ability  of  this  man. 

We  know  him ;  we  honor  him ;  we  trust  him ;  we  believe  in  him ; 
and  we  want  to  see  him  made  a  member  of  this  state  board. 

I  present  the  name  of  Ed.  Ammon,  of  Gordon,  Ohio.  (Great 
applause.) 
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Mr.  D,  E.  Daniels,  of  Franklin  County :  The  candidate  I  wish  to 
present  to  you  for  nomination  I  believe  has  never  been  a  soldier; 
he  never  left  his  books  to  go  to  war,  but  it  is  currently  reported  over 
in  Licking  County  that  he  ran  away  from  the  adjoining  school 
to  attend  the  Licking  County  fair  many  and  many  a  day.     (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  we  are  here  today  to  fill  two  vacancies  upon  this 
board.  It  is  not  a  question  of  local  pride ;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
grati^TDg  one  territory  more  than  "another,  but  the  interests  of  the 
great  state  of  Ohio  are  at  stake  here  today,  and  in  your  judgment 
today  you  must  consider  the  state  of  Ohio  and  not  any  particular 
locality.  You  could  select  twelve  men  from  any  county  in  this  state 
that  might  give  you  a  better  administration  than  twelve  scattered 
over  the  state.  It  is  the  question  of  the  men  and  not  of  where  they 
live,  although  my  candidate  also  has  geographical  reasons  for  his 
nomination. 

I  never  attend  a  meeting  of  the  state  fair  that  I  am  not  impressed 
with  the  question:  "How  can  the  men,  busy  with  their  own  private 
affairs,  find  time  and  energy  to  inaugurate  and  conduct  an  exhibition 
so  complete  in  every  department  and  so  well  managed  in  every 
detail?"  The  answer  to  that  question  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  men 
who  do  this  work  are  skilled  in  their  particular  lines;  they  are  men 
who  bring  to  that  work  long  experience  and  the  effectiveness  that  is 
inseparable  from  it 

J.  Willis  Fulton,  of  Licking  County,  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will 
bring  to  your  board  that  experience  which  is  necessary  to  make  his 
work  successful. 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  from  that  board  the  men  who  are  going 
out  at  this  time,  but  let  us  supply  their  places  with  material  which 
has  already  had  experience  in  the  same  line.  With  due  regard  to  my 
friend  from  Darke,  in  Licking  County,  where  I  believe  they  have  the 
best  county  agricultural  society  in  the  world,  for  twenty-five  years  the 
mainstay  of  that  association  has  been  J.  Willis  Fulton.  There  is  not  a 
boy  grown  to  manhood  today,  who  was  once  a  boy  in  Licking 
County,  who  could  not  recall  year  after  year,  a  fellow  riding  through 
the  grounds  calling  "J-  Willis  Fulton,"  as  if  the  whole  society  de- 
pended upon  him. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  that  board ; 
he  has  held  every  office  in  it.  Elect  J.  Willis  Fulton  to  this  board 
and  you  will  put  into  it  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  member  of  the  board.  You  will  also  please  every  one  of  the 
great  fair-going  population  of  Licking  County,  because  Willis  Fulton 
is  the  idol  of  all  those  people.  Elect  him  and  he  will  do  more  than 
any  man  you  can  name  today  to  continue  the  great  success  that  at- 
tends your  public  exhibitions  in  this  state. 

J.  C.  Royon,  President  of  the  Shelby  County  Agricultural  Society : 
I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  th^j^ 
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gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  presented.  I  think  the  geographi- 
cal situation  should  have  some  bearing  and  ought  to  be  considered, 
but  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  considered  I  have  a  name  to  present, 
whose  selection  I  am  sure  would  reflect  great  credit. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Russell,  of  Shelby  County,  has  been  identified  with 
agriculture,  and  nothing  else,  from  his  boyhood  and  is  now  in  active 
charge  and  has  full  supervision  of  a  farm.  He  was  selected  by  the 
board  of  our  county  to  take  charge  of  and  have  entire  management 
of  the  fair.  And  I  am  proud  to  say  to  you  that  through  the  ability 
and  the  care  and  the  prudence  and  the  work  of  Mr,  Russell  that  fair 
and  the  agricultural  interests  represented  there,  are  entire  successes. 
Every  one  will  concede  that  it  is  to  his  wisdom  and  to  his  pains  that 
this  result  has  been  brought  about.  In  addition  to  that,  he  has  every 
qualification  to  serve  in  an  administrative  way,  and  in  the  wide  field 
that  is  presented,  as  I  apprehend  to  a  state  board  of  agriculture ;  and 
as  it  is  expanding  and  getting  larger  and  more  important,  it  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  have  such  a  gentleman  represented  upon 
that  board. 

In  reference  to  location ;  He  is  from  western  central  Ohio. 
The  outgoing  member  is  from  farther  up  the  state.  His  selection  I 
think  would  preserve  admirably  the  conditions  of  representation  upon 
that  board,  he  being  midway  between  Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  at  the 
head  of  the  great  Miami  valley,  and  as  the  gentlemen  must  concede, 
an  agricultural  part  of  the  state  that  is  certainly  very  important. 
If  I  might  use  a  word,  a  higher  expression  of  the  term  as  to  its  im- 
portance, it  is  the  part  of  the  state  in  which  we  hold  the  great  big 
fairs.  It  is  very  close  to  my  neighboring  friend,  Harrison's  county, 
which  we  call  "The  State  of  Darke  County." 

I  desire  to  take  no  further  time,  leaving  the  matter  to  the  candid 
judgment  of  the  members  as  to  who  should  serve  on  this  important  board, 
with  the  assurance  that  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  selecting  Mr. 
Russell. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hannah :  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  much  of  your  time.  I 
am  thoroughly  interested  in  this  work  and  thoroughly  mterested  in  the 
educational  part,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  np  your  time  in  telling  what  my 
candidate  has  done  and  what  he  is  gcnng  to  do. 

I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  for  elevation  to  this  board,  a  man  of 
whom  I  think  the  State  of  Ohio  would  be  proud.  I  nominate  L,  P. 
Bailey,  of  Belmont  County.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  C.  G.  Williams :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conven- 
tion :  I  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr,  L.  P.  Bailey,  of  Belmont 
County. 

In  choosing  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  it  certainly 
is  desirable  that  we  select  a  representative  farmer;  and  now  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  our  state  and  the  work  of  our  State  Board  of 
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^riculture  are  so  varied  it  is  very  important  that  we  select  a  man  who  is 
prominent  along  special  lines,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  man  can  be 
thoroughly  at  home  along  all  lines  of  agricultural  administration. 

It  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  the  dairy  industry  of  this  state  was 
entitled  to  further  representation.  If  this  be  true  the  question  arises: 
"Who  is  the  man  to  represent  this  industry  upon  the  State  Board?"  Go 
back  if  you  will  twenty-five  years  to  a  little  hill  farm  in  Eastern  Ohio, 
where  we  find  a  renter  struggling  along,  trying  to  wrest  a  living  from 
those  hills.  Struggling,  I  say.  Well,  if  we  follow  him  a  few  years  we  see 
that  he  is  succeeding ;  with  scanty  equipment,  with  limited  resources,  that 
man  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  in  this  state.  With  a  few  cows  and 
with  a  hollow  dug  in  the  hillsides,  which  he  fitted  out  into  a  little  home, 
he  has  made  a  name  in  the  dairy  business  that  is  known  all  over  the 
United  States. 

I  mean  what  I  say.  Seventeen  years  ago,  Mr.  Bailey  sent  his  little 
package  of  butter  to  the  great  dairy  exhibition  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  and  there  in  competition  with  the  dairy  products  of  the 
whole  country  made  by  experts  in  dairy  plants  costing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars this  product  from  the  dugout  in  the  little  Ohio  hillside  drew  second. 
That  was  seventeen  years  ago,  and  from  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Bailey  has 
been  going  onward  and  upward.  He  is  the  leading  man  in  the  dairy 
industry  today  in  Ohio.  He  was  organizer,  and  for  years  secretary,  and 
today  is  President  of  the  Ohio  Dairymen's  Association. 

But  Mr.  Bailey  is  something  besides  a  dairyman.  To  the  most  of  the 
members  of  this  convention  his  character  and  standing  are  very  well 
known  indeed.  You  recognize  him  not  only  as  a  dairyman,  but  as  a  man 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  of  us  have  thought  that  he  would  make  a  good  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  want  to  tell  you  his  neighbors  think  so, 
too,  and  they  are  here  today  heartily  supporting  him,  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  county  in  the  state  but  where  you  will  find  members-that  will  be' 
pleased  to  hear  of  his  election. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bailey.     ( Applause. ) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Ebright,  of  Wayne  County:  I  do  not  wish  to  consume 
your  time,  or  make  any  lengthy  speech,  but  this  organization  is  an  insti- 
tution established  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Therefore,  for  the  best  results  all  sections  should  have  as  nearly 
equal  representation  as  possible. 

As  Shakespeare  says  in  describing  all  persons — "This  is  a  man ;" 
in  seconding  the  nomination  of  E.  L.  Lybarger,  of  Coschocton  County,  I 
can  say,  "He  is  a  man."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Logan  County :  As  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  west  central  part  of  Ohio  I  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  named  from  Darke  County,  Mr.  Ed.  Ammon 
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I  know  1  can  not  fluently  quote  Shakespeare,  but  I  say  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  fair  business 
I  have  learned  to  know  Mr.  Ed.  Ammon,  and  I  have  learned  to  know  that 
he  is  a  gentleman. 

Whether  Shakespeare  says  he  is  a  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word; 
whether  you  quote  Henry  George  and  say,  "I  am  for  men ;"  or  whether 
you  give  some  other  expression,  I  can  say  wholly  and  without  reservation 
that  Ed.  Ammon  is  a  man  of  merit. 

A  little  story  comes  to  me  just  at  tliis  moment,  and  as  it  is  short  I 
will  tell  it.  I  remember  of  readii^  in  Bullwer  Lytton  the  beautiful 
story,  it  seems  to  me,  where  he  represented  two  of  the  characters,  one 
being  an  old  man  and  the  other  bis  son,  and  the  old  man  having  taken  his 
son  down  to  the  bridge  one  night,  in  looking  down  the  stream  towards 
Westminster  Abbey,  he  said  to  the  boy,  "Over  yonder  many  are  buried 
beneath  those  slabs;  they  are  there  because  of  being  bom  great;"  and 
pulling  his  son  closer  to  him  he  said,  "Yes,  indeed,  there  are  others  there 
who  are  there  because  of  their  wealth ;"  and  he  pulled  his  son  a  little  closer 
to  him  and  said,  "My  son,  that  is  not  all ;  there  are  some  others  over 
yonder  because  of  their  merit," 

I  believe  that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiment  and  the  good  feeling  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  agriculturists  of  Ohio,  and  especially  those  whose 
interests  have  been  especially  identified  with  the  fairs  of  Ohio,  when  I  say 
when  you  elect  a  man  to  represent  the  agricultural  interests,  you  are  not 
making  a  mistake  if  you  select  Ed.  Ammon. 

Mr.  H,  H.  Farr,  of  Preble  G>unty:  I  am  from  an  adjoining  county 
to  our  friend  Ammon,  and  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  support  him,  because 
we  people  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio  want  a  member  on  the  Slate  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

Another  member:  I  rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Daniel  T. 
Blackburn,  of  Scioto  County. 

Mr.  C.  H,  McCormick,  of  Gallia  County:  There  have  been  some 
very  eloquent  addresses  made  here  in  presenting  the  names  of  numerous 
candidates,  but  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  address.  The  man  whom  I  am 
going  to  present  is  well  known.  I  present  the  name  of  S.  H.  Ellis,  of 
Warren  County,  Ohio. 

President  Baldwin:  We  will  now  have  some  music  by -the  quartette, 
after  which  we  will  stand  at  recess  until  two  o'clock. 

A  song,  "The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,"  sung  by  The  Williamson 
Sisters'  Quartette. 

And  thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  :oo  P.  M.  of  same  day. 
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Thursday  Afternoon  Session, 

January  14,  1994- 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  and  was  called  to  order-  at 
2:15  P.  M.  by  President  Baldwin,  who  announced  that  the  first  on 
the  program  would  be  music  by  the  quartette. 

A  song,  "Bed  Time  Song,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartettt.     (Applause.) 

President  Baldwin :  The  first  address  on  the  program  this  after- 
noon will  be  by  a  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  his  subject  will 
be  "Poultry  in  Ohio."  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  T.  E.  Orr, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  address  you. 

POTJLTRY  IN  OHIO. 

Mr,  Cbalrman,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  I  appreciate  very  higblr.  Indeed, 
the  privilege  of  a  place  on  this  program  before  such  an  ftudienice  as  this. 

I  am  not  unused  to  thinking  and  talking  about  the  old  hen,  but  not  be- 
fore such  audiences  as  I  have  here  at  this  stale  meeting  In  Ohio. 

I  hope  there  are  some  clergymen  present  in  the  audience  this  afternoon, 
for  if  there  are  some  of  tliat  persuasion  I  always  feel  safer.  I  know  that  when 
there  are  both  clergymen  and  ladles  present  It  Is  fairly  safe  to  proceed,  but  in 
the  absence  of  both  I  always  feel  myself  In  danger,  especially  before  aa  au- 
dience made  up  largely  of  the  average  farmer. 

t  am  not  surprised  when  I  begin  to  say  some  things  about  the  abuse  of  the 
ben.  If  stovewood  or  other  missiles  of  that  kind  come  flying  my  way.  I  ttilnk 
I  am  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  will  be  no  treah 
^gs  thrown  at  me— tbey  are  too  scarce  and  the  price  la  too  hlgta. 

The  average  farmer  will  often  designate  the  subject  of  poultry  as  smalt 
potatoes — too  few  in  a  hill  for  him.  He  will  want  to  talk  about  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  sheep,  but  when  It  comes  to  the  hen,  the  litlte  despised  hen,  he 
will  say,  "Excuse  me.  If  you  please;  I  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  It."  He 
wants  to  get  out  of  the  way;  be  will  have  no  part  or  lot  In  that  matter. 
The  only  time  he  takes  any  Interest  at  alt  In  raising  poultry  Is  In  raising  It 
with  bis  knife  and  fork,  and  that  la  about  the  only  time  he  has  anything  good 
to  say  of  the  poultry. 

Why  ibis  should  be  so  I  cannot  understand,  for  ot  all  these  little  animals 
that  help  to  make  our  farming  operations  successful,  I  know  of  none  that  could 
be  made  more  profitable;  I  know  none  that,  having  received  the  proper  atten- 
tion, have  proved  more  profitable  than  this  subject  -of  poultry  raising.  I  know. 
Indeed,  some  men  who  have  started  in  in  the  live  stock  bualnees,  to  breed  horses 
or  cattle,  or  perhaps  work  up  in  the  dairy  business,  that  had  to  depend  very 
largely  for  the  groceries  upon  what  their  wife  did  with  the  hen.  Bnt  still 
they  ta  led  to  give  the  hen,  or  the  wife,  either,  the  credit  that  belonged  to  tbe 
one  or  the  other. 

Aod  yet  when  we  come  to  consider  It  from  a  statistical  standpoint  this  poul- 
try business  la  not  so  despisedly  small  as  many  people  think.  I  spent  a  little 
time  this  morning  over  In  the  state  house  going  over  Ohio  statistics,  and  .the 
poultry  product  for  a  single  year  In  tbe  state  of  Ohio  amounts  to  twenty  million 
dollars.  It  is  greater  than  a  good  many  of  our  other  crops.  I  shall  make  no 
invldloue  comparisons,  at  any  rate,  concerning  other  crops.  Tou  will  not  find  me 
saying  anything  against  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep  or  dairy  business,  but  I  do  say 
that  this  poultry  business  is  not  so  smalt  in  Its  size  that  It  should  be  despised. 
It  Is  a  business  in  which  we  can  Interest  our  boys  and  girls;  It  is  a  business  that 
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win  help  uB  all  to  keep  the  boya  utd  Klrls  on  tbe  tanu  U  It  la  coiuldered  u  & 
buslneBa;  If  It  la  not  Indeed  coDBldered  as  a  deelrable  side  line  for  our  farm- 
ing operationa. 

But  yon  will  aay  tbat  if  everybody  goea  Into  the  buslnesB  of  poultry  prlcea 
will  go  down;  tbe  high  prlcea  whlcb  prevail  every  wlnUr— «gga  tblrty  and 
forty  cents  a  doEen— will  nut  obtain  then,  and  the  high  prlcea  of  poultry  will 
not  then  exist,  an<d  you  will  find  iraultry  a  drug  In  the  market 

Hy  friends,  that  Is  not  a  good  argument.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  its  go- 
ing down.  I  live  in  the  state  of  Fennaylvanla,  adjoining  the  great  state  of 
^ew  York,  and  tbose  states  pride  themselves  on  tbelr  wonderful  resources, 
tbelr  vaat  agricultural  products,  but  tbe  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  to- 
gether, do  not  produce  one-fiftb  of  the  eggs  that  they  consume.  The  one  city 
of  New  York  consumes  annually  more  eggs  tlian  tbe  entire  Empire  state  pro- 
duces, la  there  any  danger  then  that  you  aro  likely  to  overdo  tbla;  that  yon 
are  likely  to  bring  down  the  price  of  eggsT    Not  In  winter  time  at  any  rate. 

There  la  In  Pittsburg  one  firm  which  makes  a  specialty  of  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  that  one  firm  receives  dally  an  average  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
crates  of  eggs,  each  crate  or  case  holding  thirty  dozen.  It  pays  out  each  year 
for  eggs  one-half  million  dollars. 

Wber«  do  tbose  eggs  come  from?  Pennsylvania?  Not  one  of  them.  From 
OhloT.  Not  one  of  them.  And  yet  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  eggs  pass  to 
that  one  firm  in  your  neighboring  state,  right  through  tbe  state  ot  Ohio,  and 
not  on  egg  comes  from  Ohio.  The  question  then  is  do  we  produce  enough  eggs 
since  there  Is  a  market  for  our  eggs  if  we  should  produce  them;  a  market  for 
our  poultry  if  we  should  grow  It? 

Ohio  stands  well  In  poultry  culture— it  stands  third  in  the  list  of  states, 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  our  statistics  are  very  meagre— far  from  complete. 

I  have- asked  this  question  in  tot  less  than  one  hundred  institutes  in  the 
post  two  years:  "When  the  aseeBB)r  or  the  census  taker  comes  around  how 
many  of  yvu  know  that  you  gave  lu  as  a  part  ot  your  assets  or  a  part  ot  the 
farm  product  your  poultry  and  your  eggs?"  Ask  that  queation,  and  1  say 
not  one  in  five  will  know  that  they  gave  them  In,  and  yet  tbe  poultry  statistics 
of  this  country  show  that  the  product  of  a  single  year  amounts  to  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

Six  states  produce  nearly  one-half  of  that,  and  Ohio  is  one  of  the  big  alx. 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Illlnola,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  are  the  six  principal 
poultry -producing  states.  In  each  of  these  states  over  fifteen  million  dollars 
of  poultry  is  produced  each  year,  Inclndlng  the  eggs  and  young  atock  sold  off 
tbe  farm,  so  that  Ohio  has  an  honorable  rank. 

But  do  you  know  that  Ohio  Is  not  producing  one-half  aa  much  poultry 
OS  It  might— no,  not  one-fourth— and  It  has  a  ready  market.  I  know  that  Ohio 
stands  high  In  tbe  production  of  grain.  Your  annual  com  crop  la  worth  fifty 
million  dollars;  your  annual  oats  crop  is  worth  twenty  million  dollars;  your 
wheat  crop  Is  worth  thirty  million  dollars.  By  marketing  more  of  these 
products  at  home,  especially  your  oats  and  your  wheat,  your  poultry  crop 
ought  to  be  Increased  from  twenty  mllUone— and  1  believe  it  Is  at  least  thirty 
mlDlonB  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  statistics  are  not  complete — to  at  least 
forty  millions;  and  with  profit  to  the  men  and  women  who  will  make  It. 

1  am  not  advising  farmers  to  go  Into  tbe  poultry  business.  It  would  be 
folly  for  the  man  who  Is  past  forty  years  of  age  to  attempt  to  take  up  that 
line  of  business  as  a  business  and  to  neglect  or  desert  any  of  the  lines  in 
which  he  has  proved  successful.  Jhe  man  or  woman  who  succeeds  as  a  poul- 
tryman  or  woman  muat  begin  early  in  life  and  must  learn  something  from  his 
favorites.    He  must  learn  something  by  familiarity  with  them,  their  habits. 
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or  h«  will  not  b«  succeaatQl.  But  I  do  say  tlutt  there  are  tbousanda  upon  tbou- 
sanda  of  farmers  In  Ohio  and  In  every  other  of  our  central  states  who  might 
produce  more  poultry.  The  average  poultry  crop  on  the  farm  Is  only  about 
sixty-four  dollars.  And  hy  the  way,  our  statistics  deal  with  only  the  poultry 
raised  on  farms  and  ranches,  and  do  not  take  Into  consideration  the  poultry 
in  thft  suburbs  and  in  the  villages  and  In  the  towns,  It  has  no  [rtace  In  our 
statistics,  and  even  our  national  statlatlca  today  only  deal  with  poultry  on  farms 
and  ranches. 

Is  your  farm  product  of  poultry.  Is  your  neighbor's  product  of  poultry 
more  than  sli^-tour  dollars?  It  It  Is  you  are  above  the  average.  If  It  Is  less 
than  sixty-four  dollars,  then  you  are  below  the  average. 

But  If  it  were  only  sixty-four  dollars  it  would  be  something;  still  how 
easily  It  might  be  developed.  I  know  there  are  before  me  those  who  have 
neighbors  whose  product  year  by  year,  from  poultry,  on  their  own  farms,  is 
two  or  three  times  that 

But  I  am  here  to  speak  for  Increasing  your  poultry  product;  for  growing 
more  poultry  and  better;  producing  more  eggs  anj  better  eggs.  Tou  will  not 
bear  me  say  a  word— Indeed,  you  can  hardly  get  me  to  say  a  word  of  cdd 
storage  or  preserved  eggs,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  What  we  want  Is  fresh 
Bggs.  Market  them  at  onoe,  so  that  they  go  to  the  consumer  right  from  the 
producer  In  a  straight  line,  and  they  go  within  such  a  close  limit  of  date  that 
they  are  fresh. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  made  quite  a  success  of  the  egg  business,  he 
being  on  the  Hudson  River  and  marketing  in  New  York,  has  found  that  by 
marketing  his  eggs  absolutely  fresh — they  go  to  the  consumer  within  three  to 
five  days  of  the  time  that  they  were  laid— In  the  nicest  possible  condition,  he 
can  get  all  the  time  five  cents  a  dozen  or  more  above  the  highest  retail  price. 
He  is  getting  sixty  cents  a  dozen  now  for  his  eggs  In  New  York.  Those  are  not 
cold  storage  eggs  that  have  been  preserved  In  these  various  preservatives  that 
have  been  recommended.  They  are  fresh  they  are  clean  and  nice.  There  are  no 
tracks  of  the  old  hen's  feet.  His  bens  do  not  have  to  wade  in  a  muddy  or 
dirty  cow  yard  and  leave  their  tracks  on  the  eggs,  so  that  the  eggs  can  never 
be  flrst-class,  no  mstter  bow  much  we  might  wish.  His  eggs  are  laid  by  hens 
that  look  as  much  alike  as  possible,  all  white,  and  the  eggs  are  the  same 
color.  He  has  found  that  It  pays  to  produce  a  Bne  article.  He  keeps  close  to 
three  thousand  hens  all  the  time.  He  makes  a  contract  with  those  bens  that 
they  are  to  lay  eggs  when  the  eggs  are  at  the  highest  price,  and  he  puts  ths  «CBs 
on  the  market  In  the  finest  condition. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing.  We  And  that  the  people  even  In  a  county 
seat  town  are  ready  to  pay  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  dozen  more  when  they 
know  they  are  getting  eggs  which  are  all  right,  and  we  had  no  trouble  in  sell- 
ing ours  at  forty  cents  per  dozen  wholesale.  The  first  of  January  shipments 
were*  forty-Ove  cents  a  dozen  wholessle;  during  the  month  of  November  thirty- 
live  cents  wholesale.  All  the  grocers  In  the  town  that  get  our  eggs  kept  tbe 
telephone  wires  hot  out  to  the  fsrm,  ss  to  which  one  of  them  should  have  tbe 
next  lot  of  eggs.  We  virtually  guarantee  those  eggs;  we  put  the  stamp  of 
our  farm  on  them,  and  It  Is  a  guarantee  that  those  eggs  are  all  right. 

Uy  friend  up  the  Hudson  goes  further.  He  puts  the  name  of  his  farm  and 
the  date  the  egg  Is  laid  on  and  he  puts  those  eggs  In  coses  and  ships  them  by 
axprem  to  the  consumers.  He  has  for  his  customers  some  of  the  leading  hotels 
and  elub  houses  In  New  York  City,  and  he  gets  those  eggs  to  the  consumers 
within  fonr  days  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  He  puts  a  guarantee  upon  them 
tbat  If  any  man  flnds  any  egg  In  any  shipment  that  is  not  right — first-class  In 
every  particular— his  eggs  for  that  month  cost  him  nothing.    A  friend  of  Us 
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tells  tbe  story  on  tiim  that  he  not  only  puts  tbe  label  of  Uie  (ami  mi  tba  teto 
the  ben  laid  tbe  egg,  but  be  attacbes  tbe  affidavit  ot  tbe  ben  tbat  laid  tbe  egg, 
saying  that  it  la  all  right    (Laughter.) 

He  says  that  It  pays  him.  I  belleTe  it  does.  At  least  wb  find  It  so  In 
our  own  case,  and  I  know  there  are  others  who  are  making  a  success  of  It.  1 
know  there  are  men  who  have  quit  other  brancbes  of  farming  and  gone  into 
the  bualneBS  and  are  making  good  money  at  it  They  have  found  tbe  little 
despised  hen  to  give  a  profitable  return. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  inio  tbeae  details.  I  have  talked  to  farmers'  Institutes 
on  this  subject,  and  at  some  of  these  etate  institutes  wblcb  I  have  attended  a 
great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent  in  dlscuselon  along  tbat  line.  I  have  not 
the  time  to  go  Into  details  ibis  afternoon,  and  I  can  only  as  far  as  possible 
bring  out  the  points  which  I  wish  you  to  consider,  with  an  eye  to  the  profit 
for  yourselves,  for  your  neighbor,  or  more  particularly  for  your  son  whom  you 
wish  to  keep  on  tbe  farm. 

1  am  ncrt  afraid  of  tbe  comparison  of  the  ben  with  the  dairy  cow,  bnt  I 
am  not  running  down  tbe  dairy  cow.  1  have  one  farm  in  Beaver  county, 
Pennsylvania, .  and  anotber  across  the  line  in  Ohio,  and  1  know  tbat  dairying 
helps  to  make  my  living-  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  cow,  but  1  do  want 
to  say  that  the  hen  practically  cared  for  will  give  returns  which  the  cow  can 
not  begin  to  make.  Tbe  ben  bas  some  possibilities  in  her  makeup.  In  her  char- 
acter. In  her  disposition  wblcb  tbe  cow  can  not  approach.  So  I  shall  only  turn 
for  a  few  minutes  to  r.  few  of  these  salient  points,  without  going  into  detail. 

If  1  were  asked  to  double  the  egg  product  in  tbe  state  of  Ohio  1  would 
not  start  out  by  Increasing  the  number  of  fowls.  There  are  already  enough 
fowls  kept  upon  the  farm.  If  all  the  farmers  kept  only  twenty  hens  and  kept 
tbem  well — kept  them  up  to  their  limit — It  would  double  tbe  egg  product  of 
America  in  a  single  year.  The  average  ben  in  Pennsylvania  lays  only  seventy- 
one  eggs  a  year;  tbe  average  ben  In  Ohio  lays  mere  than  that,  but  only  eighty; 
four.  The  number  of  eggs  per  hen  could  easily  be  doubled,  without  anj;  trou- 
ble whatever.  We  keep  too  much  unprofitable  stock.  If  I  were  glveti  the  con- 
tract to  double  tbe  produce  of  Oblo  1  would  not  Increase  the  number,  but  I 
would  Increase  the  product  of  the  ones  tbat  we  have.  About  the  first  thing  I 
would  want  to  do  would  be  to  go  around  to  these  farms  and  urge  the  disposal 
of  the  old  crazy  guilt  flock  A  few  years  ago  you  all  remember  what  a  fad 
there  was  about  the  patcbwork  quilt — all  colors,  shapes  and  sizes  of  pieces, 
cut  up  this,  tbat  and  the  otber  way,  and  tbe  one  tbat  bad  the  greatest  nnm* 
ber  of  patches  and  tbe  most  colors  was  the  one  that  won.  In  that  same  way 
poultry  flocks  would  win  tbat  prize  without  any  trouble.  Have  your  flocki 
all  of  one  color. 

1(  1  should  find  a  flock  where  there  were  a  dozen  different  varieties  repre- 
sented, each  with  a  rcprcscutallve  or  two,  and  yet  some  one  variety  was  more 
largely  represented  than  ibe  others— If  1  should  find  twenty  females  Id  that 
flock  tbat  looked  like  they  bad  a  large  percentage  of  Plymouth  Rock,  I  would 
try  tbem,  and  1  would  then  use  for  a  male  breeder  tor  those  twenty  birds  for 
the  next  year  Ibe  very  best  male  that  1  could  get  But  these  breeders  of 
fancy  cattle  here  today  will  say  It  is  all  right  In  breeding  fine  cattle  for  beet, 
but  you  do  not  need  Co  study  that  subject  of  breeding  with  the  poultry.  I 
want  to  tell  you  tbat  there  Is  no  place  and  tbere  Is  no  line  of  live  stock  where 
good  breeding  will  show  more. 

Suppose  your  flock  Is  composed  ot  Plymouth  Rocks.  Then  by  using  a 
male  bird,  tbe  very  best  one  of  that  variety,  you  have  the  next  year  In  the 
ofTsprlng.  or  In  the  new  flock,  fifty  per  cent  of  its  blood  in  the  females  for 
the  bens  of  tbe  next  year.    For  tbat  bird  you  may  have  paid  three  or  live  or 
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ten  dollars,  If  tie  were  one  that  would  score  ninety  or  nlnety-flTS.  Wliat 
would  rou  do  the  next  year?  Well,  yon  would  get  fresh  blood.  After  twenty- 
five  yearB  of  careful  atudy  of  this  subject  1  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  be- 
lieve this  subject  of  fresh  blood  has  done  great  harm.  Instead  of  fresh  blood 
I  would  use  twenty  females — twenty  of  those  pullets — and  I  would  mate 
them  right  back  to  that  same  bird,  and  I  would  then  have  In  that  offspring 
seventy-flve  per  cent  of  his  blood. 

But  you  would  say  that  Is  Incestuous;  you  are  Inbreeding.  I  am  not  halt 
as  much  afraid  of  inbreeding  as  I  am  of  crossing,  and  Inbreeding  will  do  good 
If  It  Is  In  the  right  direction.  If  that  male  bird  was  a  defective  one  it  will  do 
harm,  but  II  he  is  right  It  will  do  good.  There  are  many  men  here  who  well 
know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  it  has  bees  the  making  of  the  tliorotighbred 
horse  and  the  Jersey  cow. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  start.  In  the  first  place  your  boy  will 
soon  take  pride  in  the  uniform  flock  you  have  put  into  his  hands.  In  tlie 
second  place  you  are  getting  Into  a  position  where  you  can  feed  with  some 
definite  Idea  In  view,  the  feed  which  la  good  for  the  special  purpose  hen. 
You  are  getting  Into  a  position  where  you  can  begin  to  feed  from  the 
scientific  standpoint.  * 

The  stock  that  you  have  for  sale  will  bring  a  good  price,  even  on  the 
Columbus  market,  not  5o  much  perhaps  as  in  New  York.  But  the  general 
market  will  soon  become  alive  to  its  value.  It  is  like  the  man  wtaobrougbt 
In  five  barrels  of  apples,  which  he  sold  In  bulk  at  two  dollars  a  barrel,  or  ten 
dollars.  The  man  who  bought  them  saw  they  were  all  sorts,  bnt  no  very 
poor  ones.  They  were  of  different  grades,  so  he  dumped  them  out  and  made 
up  five  barrels  again.  For  the  two  barrels  of  the  poorest  he  got  Just  the 
same  price  per  barrel  as  before,  two  dollars,  and  for  the  two  barrels  of  me- 
dium be  got  three  dollars  each,  so  he  had  already  the  original  price,  and  he 
had  besides  the  barrel  of  extra  choice  apples,  and  they  sold  easier  for  four 
dollars  than  did  the  others  at  two  and  three  dollars.  So  It  Is  in  the  poultry 
business. 

There  are  other  ways  of  breeding  up  the  flock.  You  may  start  by  pur- 
chasing eggs  of  some  variety.  Understand,  I  am  not  advocating  any  par- 
ticular variety.  Like  the  dunghill,  the  mixed  fowl  has  never  made  a  suc- 
cess In  a  commercial  way.  So  follow  the  man  or  woman  who  la  breeding 
purs  bred  poultry  of  some  kind  and  who  Is  making  a  success  of  it.  Don't 
let  us  go  over  the  work  that  so  many  have  done  before.  Let  us  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  other  people. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding:  Assuming  that  our  pure  bred  animals  of  the 
dairy  type  acd  of  the  beef  type  in  cattle  have  proved  successes  because  of 
their  great  power  of  digestion,  the  man  who  has  adopted  beef  cattle  and 
makes  a  success  of  it  does  so  because  he  has  bred  animals  having  the 
power  to  consume  raw  .material,  the  coarse  product,  and  change  it  into  beef, 
and  every  dairyman  whose  cow  has  made  a  success  has  made  It  because  she 
has  that  wonderful  digestive  capacity.  You  take  the  cow  with  which  we 
were  familiar  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  -her  digestion  was  not  so 
great;  she  would  get  bulky,  but  sbc  did  not  consume  large  quantities  of 
food.  You  could  not  make  her  consume  more  than  four  or  five  times  her 
weight.  But  what  can  the  well  bred  dairy  cow — the  Jersey  or  the  Holstein 
do?  She  weighs  a  thousand  pounds?  You  can  make  her  convert  of  the  raw 
material  five  thousand  pounds,  yes,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  times  her 
own  weight;  even  twelve  times  her  own  weight.  You  can  get  her  to  con- 
sume ensilage,  bran,  middlings  and  other  feeds  which  cost  on  an  average  leas 
than  a  half  cent  a  pound  and  she  will  convert  that  raw  material  Into  milk 
worth  from  a  cent  to  two  cents  a  pound.  She  Is  a  good  animal; -she  has 
large  digestive  power;    she  is  a  good   converter.  _iOCWlC 
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These  are  the  powers  of  the  dairy  cow,  but  I  want  to  slunr  jaa  ahs  1> 
not  in  the  bualnesB  with  the  dairy  hen— the  little  desplaed  hen  can  dlf- 
count  her  any  day  In  the  year. 

This  le  no  theory.  It  has  been  put  Into  practice  more  than  once.  The 
Bre-pound  pullet  the  first  day  of  October,  when  she  is  five  or  six  montbs 
old,  when  she  Is  put  Into  winter  quarters,  without  any  trouble  at  all  has  been 
made  to  consume  ten  times  her  weight,  twelve  times,  sixteen  times  her 
weight,  all  In  a  year.  But  you  say,  "The  man  who  will  feed  a  hen  sixteen 
times  her  weight,  who  will  put  eighty  pounds  of  feed  Into  a  flve-pound  pallet 
In  a  year,  Is  a  cage  of  'a  fool  and  his  money  soon  parted.' " 

Isn't  that  exactly  what  has  made  the  dairyman's  success?  It  Is  the  hen 
that  Illustrates  the  doctrine  of  "sixteen  to  one,"  you  understand.  (Laoghter.) 
She  will  consume  sixteen  times  her  own  weight.  Tliat  eighty  pounds  ot  teed 
on  your  farm  or  on  my  tann  costs  me  eighty  cents — a  cent  a  pound.  Then  wbst 
Aall  she  give  you?  The  product  she  gives  you  In  eggs  is  worth  how  muoh 
per  pound?  Eggs  are  worth  just  now  twenty-four  cents  a  pound,  arent 
they?  Eight  eggs  to  the  pound.  At  any  rate  you  are  getting  her  to  otm- 
sume  sixteen  pounds  of  feed  worth  one  cent  a  pound,  and  the  eggs  are  worth  at 
least  sixteen  cents  a  pound— for  the  product  is  worth  sixteen  cents  a 
pound  all  over  this  ststo.  I  am  willing  to  feed  one  cent  a  pound  food  if  I  can 
get  sixteen  cents  a  pound  for  eggs,  and  I  am  now  getting  nearly  twice  that 

Now  take  that  quantity -of  feed.  What  has  she  been  made  to  produce 
from  the  eighty  pounds  of  feed?  She  baa  produced  a  good  many  times  her 
own  weight.  Six  times  her  own  weight,  or  thirty  pounds  of  eggs — two  bnn- 
dred  and  forty  eggs — have  been  produced  more  than  once.  That  Is  not  the 
record  by  a  great  deal.  I  know  the  average  In  Ohio  was  only  eighty-tour,  but 
there  are  many  bens  that  have  been  made  to  produce  two  htmdred  and 
torty.  They  have  been  mode  to  produce  six  times  their  weight,  or  thirty 
founds  ot  eggs,  which,  at  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  would  give  a  yearly  income 
ot  (4.80,  or  14.00  beyond  thi  cost  ot  teed. 

One  thing  more  alona  the  digestive  power  ot  the  hen.  Is  there  an 
animal  upon  the  farm  that  with  three  weeks'  feeding  can  be  made  to  In- 
crease forty  per  cent.?  I  dnlm.  there  Is  not  another  of  our  domestic  animala 
exc^t  the  hen's  son — which  never  sets,  you  know.  (Langhte^.)  Tbe 
cockerel,  weighing  five  pounds,  can  be  made  to  consume  cheap  feed,  and 
Inside  of  three  weeks  will  Increase  forty  per  cent.  A  young  man  only  three 
miles  from  me  has  been  experimenting,  and  bis  showed  over  forty-five  per 
cent  Increase  Inside  of  three  weeks.  Not  only  will  they  mcrease  forty  per 
cent,  lo  weight,  but  In  marketing  them  they  will  Increase  in  value.  Those  birds 
*hat  were  worth  ten  cents  a  pound,  for  five  pounds,  net,  fifty  cents  per 
-aird,  can  be  made  to  weigh  seven  pounds,  and  they  will  bring  all  the  way 
irom  twelve  to  fourteen  cents  por  pound.  They  are  experimenting  along 
that  line  In  New  Jersey  and  Canada;  they  expect  to  get  an  advance  ot  for^ 
per  cent.  In  price  per  pound  and  increase  his  weight  forty  per  cent.,  too.  That 
can  only  be  done  by  careful  work,  but  It  can  be  done  with  the  feed  that  yon 
grow  on  the  farm.  I  think  you  have  heard  here  in  this  Institute  ot  giving 
the  skim  milk  to  the  pigs,  but  there  Is  no  animal  on  the  farm  that  will  take  the 
corn  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  the  wheat  at  eighty  and  the  oats  at  forty  and 
produce  half  as  much  return  as  will  the  hen  or  her  son,  especially  If  the  sUm 
milk  Is  added. 

We  think  In  the  East  we  are  away  up  In  the  poultry  business.  Ton  can 
hardly  talk  to  a  New  York  audience  at  first  and  make  them  believe  that  the 
West  knows  anything  about  the  poultry  business.  But  we  are  consnminc 
more  than  we  produce.  Near  Plttsbtirg  I  saw  a  man  telegraph  Chicago  for 
a  carload  of  eggs — and  It  was  not  the  first  carload  he  hou^t — and  bie.brongbt  i 
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ak«m  right  Into  his  town  and  the  farmere  vere  coming  and  bnylng  those 
eggs. 

I  found  in  the  state  of  Missouri  one  firm  had  thirty  different  purchasing 
houses  throughout  the  state.  Two  or  three  other  firms  were  represented,  hnj- 
Ing  eggs  and  poultry  all  over  the  stats  and  shipping  it  to  New  York  and 
Boston  and  London. 

Those  purchasers  out  there  do  what  the  fanners  themselves  ought  to  do. 
The  farmers  bring  In  their  chickens  in  crates,  all  sorts  together,  and  they 
bring  their  eggs  In  all  colors,  mixed.  Those  firms  know  better  than  to  sell 
them  that  way;  they  separate  the  brown-legged  and  yellow-legged  chickens. 
The  yellow-aklnned  birds  they  dress  and  ship,  whereT  To  Boston.  The 
Yankees  have  a  notion  about  the  old  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  old  light 
Brahma  that  have  been  familiar  to  New  England.  >  They  like  them;  they 
think  that  brown  eggs  and  yellow-sklnued  chickens  are  richer.  There  ts  not 
the  sixteenth  part  ol  a  hair  breadth's  difference  as  to  the  quality  of  the  eggs, 
but  they  are  willing  to  pay  more,  so  they  are  shipped  there. 

The  white-skinned,  better  flexed,  finer  fiavored  birds  they  ship  to  a 
market  that  appreciates  it.  The  Frencb  and  the  Ebglisli  people  are  very 
appreciative  of  a  fine  article  of  diet.  You  can  go  to  the  old  world  market 
places  in  France  or  England,  or  go  Into  any  of  oDr  large  city  markets  and 
what,  as  a  rule,  will  be  bought  first?  They  will  never  buy  a  yellow,  Uilck- 
sklnaed  bird.  They  prefer  the  white-sklnned,  whlto^eAed,  vell^nished 
bird,  and  you  can  not  get  tbem  to  take  these  yellow  birds.  With  the  skim 
milk  and  oats— that  is  what  makes  the  Scotchman — in  three  weelu  they  ean 
make  those  birds  look  wblte. 

There  are  three  points  of  success  In  poultry,  the  breeding,  the  feeding 
and  the  housing.  The  housing  is  the  point  with  wtaich  the  farmers'  wives 
are  the  most  troubled.  She  knows  what  the  poultry  need  better  than  does 
her  kusband. 

These  experts  in  live  stock  will  tell  you  that  an  animal  weighing,  say  a 
thousand  pounds,  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  area,  a  cert^n  volume  of 
air,  a  stall  ten  by  ten  by  ten  feet,  a  thousand  cubic  feet,  or  a  cubic  foot  to  the 
pound.  You  go  in  our  poultry  houses  and  you  will  find  they  have  many  cubic 
feet  to  the  pound.  -  They  have  practically  all  out-of-doors.  The  poultry 
houses  often  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  ventilation  that  is  possible;  (he 
breezes  blow  through,  and  yon  can  stick  your  hand-  -almost  throw  your  hat 
through  the  cracks. 

Biddy  asks  three  essentials  in  a  poultry  house — cleanliness,  comfort  and 
cODvenlence.  I  shall  speak  only  of  this  one  now^the  matter  of  comfort  To 
be  comfortable  you  must  not  expect  her  to  heat  all  the  surrounding  neighbor 
hood.  A  hen  requires  a  certain  amount  of  area  In  qrder  that  she  may  secure 
the  necesssry  exercise  and  keep  her  in  good  health.  The  limit  has  beeu 
found  to  be  six  square  feet  for  a  hen  weighing  six  pounds. 

I  have  built  a  good  many  bouaes  In  the  last  few  years,  and  if  I  were 
building  ana  hundred  I  would  build  them  on  a  plan  which  I  have,  namely,  4M 
ft.  high  at  the  back,  5hi  ft.  ibigh  at  the  front,  12  ft  wide  and  12  ft.  long  tor 
each  flock  of  24  hens— thus  giving  each  hen  a  scratching  area  of  six  square 
feet  and  keeping  the  root  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  to  save  the  heat  generated 
by  their  bodies. 

Hens  will  stand  a  vast  amount  of  cold  It  they  are  only  kept  dry.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  who  built  houses  on  this  plan  told  me  yesterday  tfaat  last 
week  when  the  thermometer  went  down  away  below  sero  bis  pullets  were 
absolutely  comfortable  in  his  house,  with  only  muslin  windows. 

You  know  hens  are  like  bald-headed  men.    How  do  we  bald-headed  men 
take  coldT    If  we  get  a  draft  down  the  back  of  our  necks  we  begin  to  sneeMi,, 
right  away,  and  the  hen  is  exactly  tbe  same  way.    U  we  can  prarent  Uurt 
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draft  from  going  down  her  neck  she  Is  not  going  to  anfter,  and  U  you  can  keep 
her  dry  she  will  not' suiter.  So  I  put  my  dropping  boards  2%  ft  tram  both 
floor  and  celling  at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  build  them  In  tight  so  then 
can  be  no  drafts,  of  air.  The  perches  being  six  Inches  above  th«  dropping 
board,  the  heat  Is  confined  ta  a  small  area  and  the  hens  are  comfortable. 

Whenever  a  hen  has  fmsted  toes  or  comb  she  is  not  going  to  lay  eggs. 
There  la  a  sense  of  Justice  nbout  her  that  will  prevent  you  giving  any  return 
for  that  kind  of  treatment  Her  nature  asserts  itself  and  she  will  produce 
no  eggs.    Her  food  goes  toward  restoring  the  waste  places. 

On  my  premises  the  houses  are  all  either  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  or  sixty 
ot  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  after  experimenting  for  years,  if  I 
were  keeping  ten  thousanii  instead  of  two  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  I 
would  sever  put  more  than  twenty-four  together.  I  do  not  Imow  why  it  is, 
but  It  is  true;  it  Is  better  to  reduce  from  fifty  to  forty,  from  forty  to  thirty, 
from  thirty  to  twenty— and  twenty-four  seems  to  be  about  right  to  give  good 
results. 

In  the  matter  of  food  fnr  the  dairy  hen  or  for  the  stock  hen,  I  want  for 
every  buabel  of  corn  four  bushels  of  wheat,  six  bushels  of  oats  and  ten 
bushels  of  another  feed  that  is  worth  more  than  either — that  is  bran. 

I  spoke  of  those  three  n's  of  a  poultry  house,  but  In  tlie  matter  of  feed 
I  have  four  Q's  about  which  1  like  to  talk,  and  those  are  the  grits,  grains, 
greens  and  the  gravy. 

The  grains  are  the  grains  which  I  have  ibentioned  to  you,  but  a  hen  la 
Just  like  a  dairy  cow,  she  wants  something  green,  something  succulent— 
cabl)age,  onions,  beets,  but  especially  finely  cut  clover  steamed. 

The  third  is  the  grita.  The  hen  must  have  the  power  to  do  her  own 
grinding  and  It  you  do  not  supply  the  grindstones  she  can  not  do  It.  Oyster 
shells  and  gravel  will  do  to  a  limited  extent,  but  get  the  best  grindstone, 
Tou  can  afford  to  give  her  the  same  grit  that  costs  me  four  dollars  and  eighty 
cents  per  ton  In  New  Hampshire — the  Mica  Crystal  Grit  If  it  cost  twenty 
dollars  I  would  still  have  it 

The  grains,  greens,  grit,  and  then  there  Is  another,  and  that  is  the  gravy. 
Some  people  want  to  call  it  something  else,  but  I  like  the  good  old  term 
"gravy."  It  means  meat  in  some  digestible  form,  and  If  she  has  It  she  wUl 
produce  that  egg  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

Last  week  I  was  talking  over  In  Pennsylvania  and  I  mentioned  those 
four  G's  and  somebody  arose  and  said  he  would  like  to  add  another — gumit- 
tlou.    The  greens,  the  grains,  the  grits,  the  gravy  and  the  gumption. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  more  than  my  time,  but  I  want  to  speak 
for  a  minute  on  another  subject,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  me. 

Very  much  to  my  surprise  a  few  months  ago  1  was  appointed  superln* 
tendeut  of  poultry  M  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Other  states  are  doing  a 
great  deal  for  live  stuck.  I  do  not  think  Ohio  has  done  very  much  yet.  There 
are  states  having  appropriations  running  close  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  For  Instance,  Missouri  has  given  seven  thousand  dollars  for  poultry 
alone  and  has  employed  a  man  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  go  over  the  state 
and  work  it  up. 

Ohio  should  do  something  in  this  matter,  tt  occupies  the  great  central 
position  here,  and  standing  out  in  the  front  rank  in  the  production  of  so  many 
things  it  should  do  something  adequate.  I  would  urge  upon  you  that  you 
get  ready  an  exhibit  of  Ohio's  products,  live  stock  particularly — that  Is,  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  and  do  not  forget  the  old  hen. 

Today  the  cows  of  Ohio  produce  fourteen  dollars'  worth  of  butter  a  year; 
the  sheep  of  Ohio  produce  one  dollar  and  elgbty-slx  cents  worth  of  wool  i 
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year;  the  bene  of  Ohio  todar — and  1  have  statrwn  that  they  are  not  doing  /what 
tbey  shonld — produce  one  dollar  and  twent7-Biz  cents  worth  of  eggs  per 
rear.  They  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  They  are  entitled  to  conBlderatlon, 
and  I  hope  Ohio  will  be  well  represented  at  St.  Louis.     (Applause.) 

President  Baldwin :  We  still  have  a  little  time  for  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  and  the  ladies  especially  are  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Question;  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Orr  if  to  produce  that  forty 
per  cent,  increase  in  weight  you  would  feed  the  same  feed  as  you 
would  if  you  were  going  to  produce  eggs? 

Mr.  Orr:  No,  sir,  not  quite,  and  yet  nearly  the  same  feed,  too. 
You  would  feed  simply  ground  oats  and  skim  milk,  but  the  man  who 
is  making  the  greatest  success  is  using  about  three  parts  of  ground 
oats  to  one  of  barley  and  one  of  corn,  also  the  skim  milk. 

Question:    How  about  apples  in  the  winter  time? 

Mr.  Orr:  They  will  eat  apples.  I  thing  beets  are  just  as  good 
and  I  would  rather  keep  the  apples  for  myself. 

Question :  You  spoke  of  a  two  hundred  and  forty  egg  hen. 
What  can  be  done  by  selection  towards  producing  such  hens? 

Mr.  Orr:  Very  much,  sir.  I  never  knew  a  hen  that  would 
produce  that  number,  or  two-thirds  of  that  number,  without  good 
breeding  back  of  her.  You  know  the  way  to  raise  a  boy  is  to  begin 
with  his  great-grandfather,  and  you  must  begin  that  way  with  the 
hen,  too. 

Question:    What  age  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Orr:  Five  months,  six  months.  She  should  lay  one  hun- 
dred eggs  by  the  day  she  is  one  year  old.  If  you  have  not  fastened 
that  habit  on  her  before  that  time  it  is  pretty  hard  to  do  it. 

President  Baldwin:     We  will  have  music  by  the  quartette. 

A  song,  "Where  are  you  Going,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sis- 
ters' Quartette.     (Applause.) 

As  an  encore,  "Old  Uncle  Dan"  was  sung  by  the  Williamson 
Sisters'  Quartette.     (Applause.) 

Secretary  W.  W.  Miller:  Mr.  President,  for  sixteen  months  I'have 
been  making  an  effort  to  secure  the  attendance  of  my  longtime  per- 
sonal friend.  Governor  N.  J.  Bachelder,  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
promised  me  that  he  would  be  With  us  today  and  at  two  o'clock  this 
afternoon  I  received  from  Cleveland  this  telegram; 

"Am  tied  up  here  until  1:30  train.  Shall  I  leave?"  The  one- 
thirty  train  had  probably  left  thirty  minutes  when  I  received  the 
telegram. 

Since  then  I  have  this: 

"Through  the  stupidity  of  a  porter  I  was  put  in  Saint  Louis  car 
and  am  left  here.     I  shall  return  home.     Am  sorry  to  disappoint  you. 

"N.  J.  Bachelder." 
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This  was  sent  at  2 134  so  that  we  wilt  aot  have  the  pleasure  of 
Governor  Bachelder's  address. 

President  Baldwin :  Therefore,  we  pass  to  the  "Improvement 
of  Our  Live  Stock,"  by  George  McKcrrow,  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

IMPROVBMBNT  OF  OUR  LITE  STOCK. 

Mr.  Ctaalrmau,  L&dlea  and  Qentlomeu:  I  like  tbe  looks  of  you  Ohio  peo- 
ple.' I  believe  you  look  lust  as  good  as  a  Wlscoosln  audience,  and  were  It 
not  from  the  fact  that  I  feel  the  effects  of  a  long  night's  trip  I  would  think  I 
were  In  Wisconsin. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  at  this  time,  that  of  "Improvement  ol  Live 
Stock,"  Is  a  very  large  one.  broad  as  the  agricultural  endeavors  and  deep  M 
the  divine  laws  underlying  animal  life  and  lU  development;  a  snblect  that  I 
feel  I  am  not  able  to  grasp  or  compreliend  fully,  a  subject  that  we  can  not 
fully  discuss  here  In  the  short  time  that  we  have  for  Its  consideration,  but, 
like  the  Irishman  at  the  Donoybrook  Fair,  I  shall  look  for  every  bead  that 
bobs  up  and  try  to  bit  It  with  my  shUlalab. 

I  preaume  that  Ohio  condltlona  are  very  much  like  WiscoDBln  condltlona. 
If  we  ask  the  queetlcHi  up  in  Wisconsin,  "Do  we  need  Improvement  along  live 
stock  lines?"  we  can  very  aulckly  answer  It.  "niose  of  us  who  have  traveled 
and  been  out  upon  the  farms  of  Wisconsia  know  that  there  Is  a  very  large 
field  for  Improvemeat  alouK  live  stock  lines. 

When  we  see  one  of  our  so-called  dairymen  who  contends  that  he  has 
net  (he  labor  at  command  tr>  take  care  of  enough  cows  to  eat  up  all  of  tbe 
grass  he  raises  on  rich  WIsconBln  laAds,  but  must  have  some  steers — trying 
to  teed  dairy  steers  for  tfao  Chicago  market  and  selling  tbem  when  fat  at  a 
very  low  price  and  at  a  Inna,  as  he  would  knew  it  he  kept  his  flgnrea — we 
eay  this  man's  stock  needs  improvement  along  the  beet  line.  It  he  is  going 
to  be  a  beef  producer.  Aad  then  we  are  very  often  likely  to  say  tlie  feltow 
needs  Improvement,  too.  bu*  as  we  can  not  control  the  breed  of  such  d^ry- 
men.  we  have  to  try  and  control  hla  education. 

When  we  go  Into  the  stock  yards  at  Chicago  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
looking  over  the  different  classes  of  stock  and  note  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  sold,  we  can  see  why  onir  meat-prod uclag  animals  need  Improvement,  be- 
cause we  see  prices  varying  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  to  some  ezteat  wttb 
swiae,  varying  so  that  often  there  is  two  dollars  a  hundred  dittereace  la  the 
price  .tor  which  these  animals  sell  In  the  greatest  live  stock  market  In  the 

WhyT  Because  nlne-tert.hs  of  tbe  breeders  and  feeders  at  these  anlmala 
have  not  the  correct  ideal  of  what  improvement  means  In  live  stock.  When 
we  visit  our  great  shows  or  our  smaller  shows  and  see  the  herds  and  flocks 
line  up  for  the  award  of  prizes  In  tbe  show  ring  and  we  look  from  the  top  of  the 
line  after  they  are  placed,  \n  the  bottom,  -we  generally  see  a  wide  difterenca 
between  the  animal  at  the  top  of  the  line  and  the  one  at  the  bottom,  and 
we  can  safely  say  the  lower  ones  even  In  the  great  show  rings  of  oar  conn- 
try  need  Improvement.  We  will  take  It  for  granted  then  (hat  our  Uve  stoA 
does  need  Improvement.  If  it  Is  true  that  they  need  improvement,  how  are 
we  going  to  improve  themT 

First  I  believe  this  improvement  must  beg^  with  the  men  who  ara  to 
handle  the  American  live  stock.  All  of  you,  no  doubt,  can  call  to  mem<M7 
some  men  who  have  launched  out  into  tbe  hreeedlng  business,  probably  wlth- 
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ont  ezperl«Dce,  but  vitb  some  money  to  spend,  and  then  you  can  recall,  as 
you  couDt  tbem  over,  and  see  how  many  of  them  have  proved  lailures,  what 
waa  wrong.  Some  hired  the  very  best  help  whose  Berrices  could  be  secured 
and  tbej  were  still  a  failure.  Why?  Lack  of  Ideal;  lack  of  Judgment  In  the 
meb  who  lauuched  into  the  business.  I  contend  that  every  man  who  is  to 
make  a  success  along  live  stock  lines,  and  who  Is  to  build  up  a  herd  or  flock 
that  will  he  a  credit  to  himself,  his  locality,  his  state  nnd  the  nation,  must 
In  the  first  place  have  In  his  own  mind  an  Ideal,  a  picture.  It  he  is  a  dairy- 
man he  must  have  a  correct  picture  of  a  dairy  cow  to  build  up<Hi;  if,  he  la  a 
beef  man  he  must  have  the  correct  ideal  of  the  beef  animal  pictured  upon 
his  brain;  if  be  is  a  horseman  he  must  have  the  right  kind  of  a  horse  plo- 
tured  there;  if  he  Is  a  draft  horse  man  he  must  see  a  horse  with  a  good, 
large  frame,  high  heels,  properly  shaped  pastern,  clean  hocks,  strong  loin, 
.well  muscled  thigh,  well  muscled  rump,  well  muscled  shoulder,  properly 
abaped,  so  that  there  Is  a  strong  back;  be  must  have  bis  neck  and  bU  head 
put  on  right;  he  must  bave  an  Ideal  of  the  right  kind  of  a  head,  one  that 
carries  with  It  an  assuran'-A  of  good  level-headed  temperament;  wide  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  large  In  the  eye.  He  must  have  a  perfect  ideal  of  this 
animal.    If  he  does  not  be  will  surely  make  a  mistake. 

Tour  sheep  man  must  have  an  Ideal  in  his  brain;  not  only  that,  but  that 
Ideal  must  extend  right  Into  tbe  ends  of  his  fingers  in  these  days  of  expert 
sheep  bu'bers,  so  that  he  can  find  the  defects  in  the  animal's  carcass  under 
the  sheep's  trimmed  fleece.  My  friend  Orr  must  have  his  ideal  of  the  ben 
that  Is  to  produce  two  hundred  and  forty  eggs  a  year. 

How  are  we  going  to  raise  tbe  ideal  of  the  stock  man,  or  improve  blmT 
By  education.  Where  shall  It  begin?  In  his  home,  when  he  Is  a  boy.  Every 
farmer  who  would  bave  his  son  remain  upon  tbe  farm,  and  be  a  stock  man — 
and  by  the  way,  1  am  here  to  say  that  successful  farmers  of  the  future  must 
be  stock  men.  There  is  no  other  way  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  farms: 
to  keep  up  our  soil  and  keep  it  rich  in  fertility,  and  to  do  this  you  must  bave 
fiome  kind  of  live  stock  on  nearly  every  farm.  It  we  are  to  keep  the  boys 
on  the  farm  and  make  them  successful  tanners,  we  must  make  them  good 
-stock  men  and  we  must  begin  to  build  when  they  are  young;  we  must  show 
4hem  the  Ideals. 

Let  us  put  Into  their  hands  when  young  the  kind  of  literature  to  read 
and  the  pictures  that  will  help  build  up  these  Ideals.  By  this  I  mean  we 
must  take  the  best  live  stock  Journals  and  special  Journals  along  tbe  lines 
that  they  seem  Inclined  to  follow.  It  your  boy  Is  a  lover  of  sheep,  get  him 
a  sheep  Journal;  If  he  Is  a  lover  of  horses,  get  him.  the  best  horse  Journal; 
If  be  Is  a  lover  of  the  beef  animal,  get  him  a  Journal  tbat  deals  with  beef.cat. 
tie;  if  he  is  a  lover  of  poultry,  get  him  the  best  poultry  Journal,  and  begin 
bis  education  at  home. 

And  then  I  am  one  of  those  cranks  who  believe  tbat  bis  agricultural 
education  should  be  continued.  In  tbe  public  school.  (Applause.)  And  when 
he  gets  through  tbe  public  school,  It  possible,  send  him  to  your  agricultural 
college  (renewed  applause)  and  then  see  tbat  your  agricultural  college  has 
an  equipment  of  ideals  tbat  will  help  develop  the  right  kind  ol  a  picture  on 
bis  brain.     (Loud  applause.) 

In  my  lines  of  work  I  have  tbe  privilege  of  visiting  a  great  many  of  our 
agricultural  colleges,  and  sometimes  I  leave  these  colleges  feeling  sad  be- 
cause 1  have  been  unable  toi  see  anything  In  their  bams  or  yards  that  meet* 
-even  tbe  poor  Ideal  tbat  1  have  in  my  own  brain. 

Who  ts  to  blame?  When  1  ask  that  question  they  tell  me  the  state 
legislatures    are   to  blame,   because   they  won't  appropriate  the  money.     I 
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hftTe  to  aay  tbat  Ute  farmera  of  tUa  state  are  to  blsme  becMise  tb«T  do  not 
make  the  leglalature  do  It.  They  do  not  approach  the  leglslaton  at  the  ricbt 
time  and  In  the  right  way. 

I  vas  pleased  the  other  day  when  I  flrat  came  Into  yonr  hall  to  see  yonr 
stock  men  were  organizing  a  live  stock  breeders'  aBBOclatlon.  We  have  one 
In  WiBConsln.     Our  last  legtBlature  heard  from  us.    And  we  have  a  better 


We  had  a  better  equipment  than  many  of  our  neighboring  atates,  yet 
the  stockmen  of  Wisconsin  felt  that  we  did  not  have  the  proper  equipment, 
did  not  have  an  equipment  In  keeping  with  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  re> 
gepts  of  our  university,  controlling  our  agricultural  college,  did  not  see  lit  in 
their  general  budget  to  ask  that  leglsUture  for  any  special  amount  of  money 
to  put  lire  stock  upon  our  experiment  station  farm,  but  our  stock  breeders 
met  In  Madison  in  the  first  week  In  February  and  they  framed  a  bill  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  buy  live  stock  for  the  Wla- 
consln  Agricultural  College,  and  after  the  bill  was  framed  it  was  put  In  the 
hands  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  assembly,  to  be  Introduced  as 
their  hill,  because  they  were  farmers  and  they  knew  what  the  farmers 
wanted,  and  most  of  them  were  liberal  enough  to  aee  it  themselTes,  and 
those  that  did  not  aee  the  necesaity  of  spending  ten  thousand  doUars  for  Uve 
stock  saw  the  necessity  of  listening  to  the  live  stock  men  of  the  state,  and 
it  went  through  the  leglslatnre  without  a  dissenting  vote.' 

If  you  farmers  In  the  state  of  Ohio  do  the  aame  thing  you  will  get  It 
I  am  diverging  ncrw,  Mr.  Prealdent,  and  I  will  diverge  a  lltUe  more.  I  will 
say  the  live  stock  breeders'  association  went  to  the  world's  fair  commiaalon 
and  said,  "We  want  some  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  state  of  Wia- 
consln  to  make  a  live  stock  nxhiblt,  or  to  help  out;"  and  the  commission  said, 
"We  have  no  precedent."  Wisconsin  appropriated  money  for  the  great 
show  at  Chicago  in  1B93;  tor  the  Omaha  EJxpoaltion  and  for  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican, the  first  a  large  amount  and  the  last  a  small  one,  but  not  a  single  cent 
has  been  given  out  by  this  commission  for  live  stock,  and  they  aaid,  "^e 
would  have  to  break  the  rule."  And  we  said,  "Break  It;"  and  after  con- 
sultation they  wrote  our  president  that  all  they  conld  do  was  to  set  aside 
m<Miey  enough  to  pay  a  man  to  travel  over  the  state  and  drum  up  an  ex- 
hibit of  live  stock  for  St.  Louis,  and  we  Immediately  sn»wered  tbat  we 
would  not  accept  that,  but  we  called  together  the  directors  ctf  the  live  stock 
association,  appointed  a  committee  representing  each  of  the  live  stock  in- 
terests of  the  state  and  this  commission  met  the  commission  and  had  a  lively 
session,  and  then  we  met  them  a  second  time.  In  five  minutes  tbey  appro- 
priated ten  thousand  dollars  to  help  the  live  stock  Interests  of  Wisconsin  to 
make  an  exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 

If  Ihe  stock  men  will  stick  together  in  an  association  such  as  you  have 
formed  here,  and  let  these  people  bear  from  you.  If  you  do  not  get  It  the 
first  time  you  will  the  second  If  yon  are  as  Industrious  as  I  think  you  are  In 
Ohio. 

Yes!  Elducate  the  stock  men!  Educate  the  stock  men  of  today.  After 
you  have  educated  your  boys  up  through  these  s<diools  then  stand  by  your 
fairs,  for  they  are  the  great  practical  schools  where  your  farmers  and  your 
stock  men  can  more  quickly  and  practically  get  an  Ideal  than  at  any  other 
place,  because  at  our  great  state  fairs  we  bring  together  tha  very  best 
animals'  of  all  classes.  A  man  who  spends  a  week  at  a  great  state  f^r  and 
Is  In  the  live  stock  business  can  not  help  but  -learn  much  and  he  will  have 
his  Ideals  moulded  and  perfected  along  the  line  of  the  class  of  stock  In 
which  he  Is  interested  and  most  go   home  with  higher  tieals  than  ever 
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And  to  1  say  Btsnd  bj  your  faiiB;  stay  by  them;  attend  tbem;  help  them 
In  every  way  poaalble. 

Some  think  they  are  expenalTe  schools,  but  they  are  not  when  you  con- 
sider the  number  ol  people  that  can  attend  the  fair,  and  the  number  Of 
Ideals  that  are  scattered  througbout  your  State  that  are  helping  to  make  your 
Uye  stock. 

Aa  to  tbe  improTement  of  live  stock:  It  Is  coming  right  down  to  the 
practical  question:  "How  can  ve  do  It;  bow  can  we  do  the  beat;  how  can 
we  do  It  the  cheapestT" 

First,  by  very  careful  seleclSon.  Have  them  standard  and  keep  no 
animal  upon  your  farm  Utat  does  not  reach  up  to  your  class,  to  that 
standard.     Select!     CuUI 

In  every  herd  of  cattle  that  I  go  Into,  In  every  flock  of  sheep.  In  every 
bunch  of  horses.  In  every  herd  of  swine  and  In  most  of  the  poultry  yards  as 
well — although  I  am  not  an  expert  In  poultry— hi  every  cme  of  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  animals  I  find  some  not  up  to  my  Ideal  and  which  could  be 
culled  out,  animals  that  can  not  be  grown  profitably,  becaose  they  are  not 
built  right.  The  man  who  has  tbe  correct  Ideal  should  cull  these  animals; 
should  select  and  select  very  carefully.  The  best,  surest  and  cheapest  way 
of  Improving  our  live  stock  is  In  the  selection  of  the  sires. 

It  Is  a  common,  an  old  adage,  among  stock  men,  that  "the  sire  la  half 
the  herd  or  flock."  This  Is  true  when  you  are  breeding  pure  breds;  where 
both  sides  will  have  an  equal  Influence  upon  the  offspring.  But  this  state- 
ment is  not  true  where  one  side  is  a  scrub  or  a  low  grade;  when  yon  are 
Just  beginning  to  Improve  I  am  here  to  say  that  the  sire  becomes  more  than 
ban  your  herd  or  flock,  tiecause  all  the  breed  Improvement  comes  through 
this  slr*^  Therefore,  when  selecting  the  sire  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  pure 
bred  fiock,  oi  selecting  a  aire  to  place  at  the  head  of  a  scrub  or  grading  herd 
or  floclc,  we  should  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  select  an  animal 
which  is  as  close  to  our  high  Ideal  as  possible,  and  U  we  take  the  rl^t  kind 
of  care  of  blm  and  glv«  him  the  right  kind  of  a  chance,  the  chances  are  nine 
to  one  that  he  will  Improve  the  herd  or  flock. 

Don't  let  a  few  dollars  at  that  time  stop  yon  from  securing  the  best 
animal  yon  can  get.  How  many  of  us  at  that  particular  time  ho4d  a  penny 
.  so  close  to  our  eyes  that  we  can  not  see  the  dollars , beyond? 

In  the  horse  busineSB — and  I  have  dabbled  in  it  a  little — I  have  seen 
farmers  select  the  sire  whose  services  they  could  secure  the  cheapest,  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  his  services  only  cost  them  a  five  dollar  bill, 
and  the  owner  even  brought  the  horse  to  the  farmer'^  place  and  saved 
them  time  In  the  busy  season,  when  they  could  have  secured  the  services 
of  a  first-class  sire  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  more.  I  have  watched  these 
colts  produced  by  the  cheap  sire  alongside  of  those  produced  by  the  better 
sire  raised  upon  an  adjoining  farm,  and  when  these  colts  have  been  put 
upon  the  market  have  often  been  them  sell  for  four  times  as  much  as  the 
colt  that  at  the  beginning  cost  ten  dollars  less.  That  was  one  case  of  hold- 
ing close  to  the  dollar  and  losing  the  hundred  dollars. 

These  farmers  must  be   educated  along  these  Hues. 

Wblle  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  breeding  up,  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  all. 
I  believe  that  the  feed  cross  is  ]ust  aa  Important  a  cross  as  Uie  breed  cross. 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  beat  of  our  animals  by  mismanagement  in  feeding 
and  care  turned  Into  the  meanest  kinds  of  scrubs.  And  I  am  here  to  say 
that  when  you  do  make  a  scrub  of  a  pure  bred  animal,  by  mismanagement ' 
and  poor  feeding,  you  make  the  meanest  kind  of  a  scrub  on  earth.  And  I 
can  give  you  a  receipt,  and  I  won't  charge  you  anything  for  It.  To  make 
scrubs    out     of    your    pure    bred     animals     simply     starve     them  -  enougbi 
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Foods  and  metbode  of  feeding  have  ver;  much  to  do  wltb  the  dSTelop- 
ment  of  animal  life.  I  have  seen  two  pigs  taken  from  a  Utter  and  put  Into 
one  pea;  two  more  from  the  same  Utter  and  put  Into  another,  and  two  more 
from  the  same  Utter  and  nut  Into  another.  The  first  two  were  fed  elmply 
upon  corn  meal  and  water.  Now,  com  meal  la  a  grand,  good  teed  In  Its 
place,  and  water  Is  the  best  beverage  the  Lord  ever  gave  to  man  or  beast,  but 
when  .1  saw  these  pigs  a  few  months  later  ther  were  little  fatty  squabs,  with 
heavy  jowla,  fine  bone,  very  fat  and  wheezy.  Their  two  brothers  In  an- 
other pen  were  fed  com  meal  and  water  and  wood  ashes.  Well,  wood 
ashes  Is  not  a  very  good  fod  to  make  pork  yoa  will  sa;,  and  surely  it  was 
not,  but  there  was  mineral  In  those  ashes,  and  when  I  saw  these  pigs  at  thtt 
end  of  a  few  months  they  had  grown  much  larger  In  bone,  better  de- 
veloped In  a  general  way,  and  yet  there  was  something  aboat  them  that 
did  not  look  right  to  me.  And  then  I  went  and  saw  the  third  pair.  Tbey  bad 
been  fed  corn  meal  and  skim  milk  In  proportions  that  the  Bclentists  would 
say  made  a  balanced  ration,  and  they  were  beautiful  pigs;  good  bone,  weU 
muscled,  smooth  and  sleek,  the  outside  covering  of  skin  and  hair  indicating 
that  the  Inside  msmbraues  were  in  a  healthy  condition  and  that  those 
membranes  would  digest  and  handle  the  food  welt,  and  the  pigs 
were  evidence  of  it.  No  man,  unless  he  knew  the  circumstances, 
would  beUeve  that  those  six  pigs  were  full  brothers  to  either  of  the  other 
pair — there  was  In  the  few  short  months  such  a  change  in  their  animal 
form  and  stmcture.  Then  is  It  strange  that  some  of  our  breeds  of  swine 
In  the  corn  growing  districts  especially  are  fine  bixied  Uttle  tat  fellows? 
Not  at  all.  My  friend,  Orr,  here  kind  of  poked  fun  at  me  by  telling  about 
the  Scotchman  being  raised  on  oatmeal,  and  that  reminds  me  of  a  Uttle 
incident — (I  never  tell  stories).  This  little  Incident  took  place  with  a 
friend  over  In  Canada.  I  think  this  gentleman  is  the  best  posted  man  on 
the  feeding  problem  of  any  of  my  acquaintances.  He  has  been  a  practical 
feeder;  he  has  been  a  student  of  feeding,  and  gives  the  plainest  talk  on  the 
prominent  principles  of  good  feeding  of  any  man  that  I  have  ever  listened 
to.  He  Is  a  Canadian,  but  they  don't  have  all  the  good  things  in  Canada, 
even  if  they  do  have  him.  He  was  talking  before  a  very  large  and  intelli- 
gent audience  on  the  subject  of  human  food;  he  was  advising  the  people 
as  to  bOw  be  thought  they  should  feed  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  them 
grow  and  develop  properly.  (You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  talk 
about  the  boys  and  girls,  because  tbey  are  the  best  stock  we  have  on  the 
farm,  and  their  welfare  la  much  more  important  than  that  of  our  colts, 
calves,  pigs  and  lambs.     (Applause.) 

This  gentleman  had  reached  the  point  where  he  wished  to  try  and 
demonstrate  that  food  did  bqve  a  great  effect  on  the  development  of  human 
Ufe,  and  to  iUustrate  he  said,  "Now,  in  your  imagination  If  you  wilt  go  with 
me  away  up  into  northern  Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  cold  and  rigorous 
and  not  well  adapted  to  the  best  form  of  plant  life,  you  will  find  tbero  the 
Httle  shaggy  Highland  cattle,  no  larger  at  three  years  old  than  the  big 
shorthorn  calf  down  In  southern  Scotland.  You  will  And  the  small  sheep 
up  there  which  In  no  'wav  i^ompare  with  the  border  Leicestershire;  you  will 
find  the  horse  up  there  very  small,  running  down  to  the  Uttle  Shetland 
pony  of  the  North  Coast,  which  does  not  compare  at  all  with  the  great 
Scotch  Clydesdale.  But  you  will  find  up  there  men  and  women  as  large  In 
.  bone  and  brawn  and  brain  as  the  men  and  women  on  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land.    And   what  then   is    the  difference?     Those   people   np    there   are   bo 
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thoughtful  of  thetr  chUdren  that  ther  eee  to  tt  that  they  are  fed  upon  a 
veil  balanced  ratloo,  even  If  they  have  to  import  oatmeal  from  the  low- 
lands to  keep  up  this  ratio  But  go  with  me  In  Imagination  down  to  China, 
where  the  climate  Is  more  favorable,  where  animal  life  has  a  chance  to 
develop,  and  you  will  find  those  people  as  a  class  small  of  bone.  In  China 
they  are  so  bard  put  to  it  for  existence  that  they  have  to  feed  their  chil- 
dren for  generations  upon  a  cheap  starchy  food,  as  they  And  It  in  rice. 

At  this  point  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  an  Irishman  back  In  the 
audience — (and  they  say  you  will  find  the  Irishman  everywhere).  "How 
Is  tt  about  the  Irishman?  He  Is  pretty  bony,  brawny  and  brainy,  too,  as 
well  aa  your  Scotchman,  and  he  raises  his  children  on  a  starchy  food, 
praties  mostly,  If  you  please."  The  speaker  said:  "I  am  glad  ye  axed  me 
that  question  because  I  am  an  Irish  lad  meself  and  pretty  well  grown  on 
the  old  sod,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  Irishman  Is  smart  enough 
to  balance  up  the  starch  In  the  praties  wtd  the  protein  in  the  skim  milk 
and  the  buttermilk."     (Laughter.) 

If  there  is  a  lack  ot  growth  In  any  of  your  Irish  friends  you  can  aay 
there  was  a  Htte  dearth  of  buttermilk  when  they  were  being  grown. 

But  food  does  have  an  effect,  and  that  Is  something  that  the  breeder 
must  ever  have  In  mind.  If  you  are  up  in  the  north,  the  aame  as  we  are  In 
Wisconsin,  where  it  gets  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  then  have  fit 
conditions  that  will  make  vour  old  hen  think  it  Is  summer  all  the  time; 
have  food  conditions  so  that  you  make  your  growing  calves,  colts,  lambs 
and  pigs  believe  It  Is  summer  time  all  the  year.  You  can  have  succulent 
ensilage;  you  can  have  a  balanced  ration;  if  you  haven't  oata  enoi^h, 
balance  with  something  else;  give  them  plenty  of  mineral  and  protein. 
Then  you  can  be  like  the  Irishman,  grow  your  corn,  grow  your  clover  and 
alfalfa,  grow  your  narrow  and  your  wide  rations  that  are  cheap  and  bring 
them  together.  I  would  prefer  to  have  two  or  three  or  four  different  lines 
of  foods  brought  together  for  varittes'  sake,   because   when  I  feed  I  like 

There  are  lots  of  farmers — and  I  am  sorry  it  is  in  Ohio  as  in  Wiscon- 
sin— who  say,  "How  shall  we  feed  the  animals  varieties;  they  are  so  far 
apart  the  animal  forgets  about  It?"  Why,  If  1  were  to  go  home  next  Satui^ 
day  a  little  late  for  supper  and  my  good  wife  dishes  up  for  me  four  or  flv« 
dishes  and  when  I  look  at  them  I  see  here  a  baked  potato  and  next  to  It 
potatoes  in  cream,  and  then  some  Saratoga  chips,  all  of  those  dishes  are 
filled  with  something  the  basis  of  which  Is  potato,  and  I  at  once  say  to  my 
wife,  "Are  you  going  to  have  me  make  my  supper  out  of  potatoes!"  and' 
she  will  aay,  "Tes,  I  have  been  thinking  It  Is  pretty  cold  weather,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  frost  will  get  Into  our  cellar  and  frost  the  potato^,  and  so 
I  will  feed  them  out  while  they  are  good."  (Laughter.)  "When  the  pota- 
toes are  used  up  then  I  will  feed  you  upon  meat,  because  the  hot  weather 
might  come  and  spoil  the  meat  that  we  have  cured,  and  when  the  meat  Is 
used  up.  then  we  will  have  the  wheat  to  make  flour  and  bread."  I  would 
say  at  once,  "The  poor  woman  has  gone  crazy  while  I  have  l>een  traveling 
around  talking  to  farmers."  But  I  have  had  farmers  talk  Just  as  crazlly 
to  me.  That  is,  in  Wisconsin — of  course,  we  do  not  refer  to  any  Ohiir  peo- 
ple. I  have  had  farmers  tell  me  that  their  stock  did  not  look  very  well 
along  towards  spring,  and  It  developed  that  In  the  winter  they  had  some 
marsh  hay  that  they  had  to  feed  out  while  the  stock  would  eat  it  and  then 
after  a  while,  after  the  hay  was  fed  out,  they  bad  com  fodder  and  they 
wanted  to  get  that  fed  up  before  it  got  warm  weather,  because  the  stock 
would  not  then  eat  it;  and  In  the  spring  they  were  feeding  them  some 
grain  and  good  hay,  but  atiU  they  did  not  do  well.  iOOqIc 
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B7  feeding  the  poorest  feed  Bret  the?  had  injured  tbe  digeetloii,  and  I 
am  here  to  ear  that  those  animals  -will  never  be  as  good  animals  as  they 
were  before  the  change  of  feed.  Some  of  us  do  very  foolish  things,  but 
we  must  go  back  and  criticise  our  own  actloiis  and  then  start  right.  It 
la  pretty  hard  for  a  fellow  to  atop  and  censure  himself  and  discover  hia 
own  fallings  and  start  anew,  but  let  us  all  do  It  Just  the  same. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  it  has  been  pretty  wsll  demonstrated  that  U  ftm 
do  not  properly  care  for  an  animal  when  it  Is  young,  you  have  permanently 
injured  that  Bnimal's  prospects  In  life.  By  this  I  mean  that  tJie  animal 
must  be  ted  so  that  It  will  develop  its  bone  and  its  muscle  right  along. 

Tou  may  grow  an  animal  so  that  It  bas  some  bone  and  a  little  muscla 
and  when  it  is  older  force  fattening  foods  Into  It  and  develop  a  great  deal 
of  fatty  tissue  and  have  a  plump-looking  animal,  but  that  animal  will  always 
be  deficient  In  muscle  and  bone. 

Every  man  who  will  improve  his  live  stock,  especially  It  he  ts  breed- 
ing pure  bred  live  stock,  must  pay  careful  attention  to  the  development  of 
his  animals  along  the  line  of  feed,  for  no  matter  how  he  breeds  If  he  feeda 
wrong  his  efforts  are  all  lost.  The  rich  blood  for  which  he  pays  his 
money  Is  all  thrown  away  unless  be  couples  the  feed  cross  with  the  breed 
cross. 

The  health  of  our  animals  Is  something  that  we  should  carefully  look 
after.  You  ask  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  nine  out  of  ten  will  say  the  nn- 
healtby  condition  of  live  stock  Is  caused  by  the  farmers  and  stock  feed- 
ers not  feeding  right,  and  their  animals  go  wrong  from  Improper  feeding 
—having  either  too  much  feed  or  too  little  feed,  or  being  fed  irregular. 
Having  too  much  heavy  beating  food  dries  up  the  whcrie  digestive  system. 
That  Is  where  the  animal  needs  Its  succulent  food. 

I  do  not  know  bow  it  is  In  Ohio,  but  in  Wlscoasln  we  have  tubercnlosla 
among  our  cattle,  and  as  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  live  stock  sanitary 
traard  tor  the  last  three  years  I  know  something  about  It.  We  are  trying 
to  clean.  It  out—not  In  a  wholesale  way,  but  by  careful  restriction  and 
careful  measures.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best  dairy  animals  in  Wiscon- 
sin sacrificed.  I  have  seen  them  go  Into  early  graves  when  if  they  had 
only  been  guarded  against  the  Inroads  of  this  disease  they  would  have 
added  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  tho  dairy  Interests  of  tAe 
state. 

Other  diseases  might  be  mentioned,  too;  some  that  get  In  and  take 
away  some  of  our  best  animals,  and  If  we  are  looking  tor  Improvement  wa 
must  guard  the  health  of  our  animals  In  a  general  way. 

I  did  not  come  down  to  Ohio  to  discuss  any  particular  class  of  animals. 
I  bave  discussed  this  subject  in  a  general  way.  Not  in  the  way  I  would 
at  a  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Institute,  because  I  look  upon  this  audience  as  a 
representative  audience  of  the  best  thinking  fanners  and  breeders  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  who  are  past  the  A,  B,  C  stage. 

If  1  can  say  anything  here  that  will  set  you  thinking  along  general 
lines,  you  can  get  down  yourselves  to  the  detail  side  of  the  question. 

As  I  said  here  yesterday,  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  discussion.  I  believe 
It  Is  one  .of  the  things  which  has  made  this  American  nation  the  great 
nation  that  It  Is  today,  standing  out  preeminently  in  front  along  the  lines 
of  educational  and  Ananctal  dervelopment  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
tor  this  Is  that  we  are  a  discussing  people.  We  do  not  always  agree  with 
each  other.  We  pitch  Into  each  other.  We  cross  swords  and  discuss  our 
own  Ideas  and  get  new  ones. 
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Tb«r«(or«,  I  vould  suggest,  It  there  la  time,  Ifr.  Chslrmaii,  that  ronr 
people  pltcb  Into  me — 70a  do  not  need  to  sgree  witb  me  lind  I  will  not  get 
cross  over  it— and  If  you  do  not  differ  from  me,  uk  auestions. 

I  tbank  you,    (Great  apDlauae.) 

President  Baldwin:  There  is  considerable  time  to  discuss  this 
question,  or  for  questions,  if  no  one  cares  to  discuss  it. 

Question:  Mr,  McKerrow,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  in  the 
third  pen  of  the  pigs  you  mentioned,  ashes  were  fed,  also? 

Mr.  McKerrow:  No,  sir.  The  pigs  in  the  third  lot  I  spoke  o£ 
were  fed  some  corn  meal  and  some  skim  milk.  That  was  their  two 
rations,  well  balanced.     They  grew  and  were  well  developed  pigs. 

Question:  Will  you  please  tell  us  the  ratio  for  the  feeding  of 
rations  to  a  growing  animal? 

Mr.  McKerrow :  Why,  I  think  the  ratio  of  one  of  protein  to  six 
of  carbohydrates  is  about  right. 

Question:    The  average? 

Mr.  McKerrow ;  Well,  one  to  six  for  an  average  growing  animal. 
Of  course  there  are  several  others.  There  is  no  ration  for  the  very 
young  animal  that  is  better  than  the  mother's  milk  when  skimmed. 
My  plan  is  to  use  some  cooked  flaxseed  for  calves  and  oats  as  soon 
as  they  will  eat  them. 

Question :     Why  not  feed  com  meal  instead  of  flaxseed  ?    - 

Mr,  McKerrow:  It  is  not  so  easily  digested.  You  would  have 
to  feed  your  calf  a  little  too  much  corn  meal. 

Question:     Do  you  feed  whole  oats  or  ground  oats? 

Mr.  McKerrow:  For  the  first  six  or  eight  months  I  prefer  whole 
oats.;  after  that  I  begin  to  grind  them,  but  you  must  watch  these 
animals  if  you  are  going  to  get  good  results;  you  must  study  the 
animal  as  well  as  the  feeding  tables. 

Question:    How  is  ensilage  as  a  horse  feed? 

Mr,  McKerrow ;  We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  feeding  ensilage 
to  horses,  but  understand  we  do  not  make  them  live  on  it,  we  only 
feed  it  lightly.  We  have  been  feeding  no  carrots  to  our  horses  for 
the  last  four  years  and  I  think  their  condition  is  equal  to  their  con- 
dition when  we  did  feed  carrots. 

President  Baldwin :  We  will  now  have  some  music  by  the 
quartette. 

A  song,  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  sung"  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 
Quartette.     (Applause.) 

President  Baldwin :  Our  next  number  on  the  program  is  "Farm- 
ers' Institutes  in  the  United  States,"  by  Professor  John  Hamilton, 
Farmers'  Institute  Specialist,  United  States  Department  of  AgricuU 
ture,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Qeatlemen:  Before  taking  up  the  subject 
assigned  to  me  I  vant  to  say  that  there  never  baa  been  a  time  In  tbe  hlB- 
ton'  of  this  country  when  there  has  been  ae  great  and  general  an  interest 
In  agricultural  development  as  there  Is  Just  now.  The  interest  and  at- 
tenedance  at  this  meeting  that  you  have  been  holding  Is  a  sample  of  what 
you  will  find  In  almost  every  state.  In  the  Souttk  particularly  the  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  realization  that  agriculture  Is  their  great  Industry, 
and  that  advanced  agriculture  Is  the  only  kind  which  can  be  engaged  In 
today  with  profit.  Down  at  Knoxville  this  last  week  I  was  at  a  meeting 
in  which  the  eastern  section  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  was  represented, 
end  there  were  present  1,£00  farmers  come  up  to  their  Industrial  Univer' 
slty  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  talk  about  agricultural  Im- 
provement and  to  get  Information  as  to  the  beat  methods  u>  be  adopted  In 
order  to  bring  this  about.  They  remained  at  the  university  for  almost  a 
week,  were  greatly  interested  during  their  visit,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate Uie  opportunities  that  their  university  and  experiment  etation  were 
presenting  to  the  agricultural  public  In  the  way  of  advanced  agricultural  in- 
struction. 

We  in  the  Norih  are  perhaps  too  much  Inclined  to  believe  that  we  have 
about  all  the  agriculture  that  Is  worth  talking  about  In  this  country.  A  trip 
through  the  Southern  statee  will  do  much  to  diepel  this  Illusion.  South  Carolina 
a  short  time  ago  came  up  to  bnr  Agricultural  College  with  2,000  representative 
farmers  and  they  stayed  for  tliree  days,  paying  their  own  expenses  and  attend- 
ing the  course  of  Instruction  that  the  officers  of  their  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  faculty  of  their  Industrial  University  had  prepared  for  that  oc- 
casion. Mississippi  last  September  sent  up  400  of  her  most  capable  dtlzens  to 
the  first  round-up  meeting  of  her  farmers'  Institute  workers;  a  body  of  highly 
intelligent  men,  the  best  that  the  state  possessed. 

In  all  of  these  Instances  Uiese  Southern  states  did  what  you  are  now  doing 
here,  convened  at  the  headquarters  of  agrlcnltural  Information  In  their  several 
states  in  the  belief  and  with  full  expectation  that  their  agriculural  college  and 
experiment  station  are  engaged  In  a  work  In  behalf  of  agriculture  that  It  is  im-' 
portant  for  every  progressive  farmer  to  understand. 

As  agricultural  people  -we  are  rapidly  coming  to  realize  that  we  are  no 
exception  to  other  classes  of  workers,  whether  In  Industrial  or  profesBlonal 
life,  that  we,  too,  must  first  know  things  before  we  are  competent  to  under- 
take the  doing  of  them,  that  our  Ideals  and  Btan<lards  must  be  tar  above 
the  general  level  If  we  wish  to  attain  the  highest  success.  Mr.  Orr  baa  just 
Illustrated  this  In  his  story  of  Uie  hen.  Many  farmers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  hen  la  doing  her  best  when  she  gives  bim  50  or  60  eggs  a  year.  That 
the  number  of  such  farmers  la  not  few  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  hens  of  the  United  States  is  only  66 
per  annum.  Compare  this  with  a  flock  of  over  900,  whose  owner  told  me 
not  long  ago  bad  averaged  during  the  previous  year  209  eggs  apiece.  The 
thing  that  a  6G-egg  hen  most  needs  Is  the  same  as  that  of  every  otber 
languishing  Interest,  namely,  a  competent  boss.  When  you  aee  a  run- 
down farm  you  can  fairly  conclude  that  It  reached  Its  present  condition,  not 
of  necessity,  but  by  reason  of  Its  having  bad  one  or  a  series  of  Incompetent 
managers.  Other  Industries  years  ago  came  to  understand  that  their  euc< 
ccss  as  producers  Id  the  strenuous  competition  that  has  set  In  in  modem 
times  must  depend  altogether  upon  the  character  and  quallflcatlons  of  the 
managers  In  charge  Qf  their  woric     Years  ago  they  felt  the   need  for  im- 
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proTdment  tn  tbla  direction,  and  now  they  Are  coming  up  to  Uie  great  In- 
dustrial colleges  and  ualveniltles  year  bj.  year  with  reaulsitlona  tor  men. 
Tbeir  cry  Is  for  capable  men,  managers,  skilled  engineers,  welt  eaulpped 
aclentlsta  who  are  capable  of  BolTing  tlie  problems  that  controQt  them,  who 
are  able  to  tell  tbem  wbat  to  do  In  order  to  Improve  their  product  and  to 
maintain  supremacy  among  the  Industries  of  the  world.  So  urgent  is  their 
call  that  not  infrequently  under-class  men  aro  appropriated  long  before  their 
graduation  day.  and  the  colleges  now  have  dllBculty  tn  holding  their  students 
unUl  they  have  had  time  to  read  their  graduating  theses. 

Agriculture  Is  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  competent  men  are  also  its 
greatest  need;  that  it  needs  educated  mem,  men  who  are  competent  to  solve 
the  problems  which  confront  It.  We  are  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  agriculture.  Instead  of  being  the  simplest  and  most  easily  comprehended 
occupation.  Is  the  most  dllBcult  business  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  that 
farmers  are  confronted  with  problems  more  abstruse  than  those  which  oppose 
progress  in  any  other  Industry. 

Up  until  within  fifty  years  men  were  Just  as  well  educated,  so  far  as 
Intellectual  training  Is  concerned,  .as  they  are  educated  now.  The  classical 
colleges  turned  out  by  the  thousands  men  who  succeeded  In  life.  Some  of 
the  greatest  and  most  useful  men  that  our  country  has  had  have  come  out 
OL  these  classical  colleges.  All  over  the  Soutb  the  great  estates  were  owned 
for  the  most  part  by  men  who  were  graduates  of  the  schools  of  their  time, 
men,  who.  If  they  had  chosen  the  law,  or  had  selected  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine for  their  calling,  would  have  become  eminent  in  their  profession,  or  if 
they  had  entered  the  ministry,  would  have  been  acceptable  preachers  In  any 
pulpit,  and  yet  when  they  took,  up  agriculture  as  a  profession  they  failed.  All 
that  they  succeede'd  In  doing  was  simply  to  rob  the  land,  to  take  oft  the  cream, 
and  when  the  soil  became  exhausted  their  great  problem  was  not.  How  shall 
we  restore  the  old  plantation  to  its  original  productive  power,  but  where  shall 
we  get  oiher  new  and  virgin  lands  to  till?  These  men,  notwithstanding  their 
superior  intellectual  accompltshments,  failed  as  agriculturists,  whilst  In  all 
of  the  other  learned  professions  of  their  time  they  were  qualified  for  high- 
est success.  Unquestionably  there  was  something  the  matter,  not  with  the 
men,  but  with  the  kind  of  education  that  they  had  received.  These 
proprietors  had  abundance  of  general  capacity,  but  Uiey  had  not  the  special 
kind  of  Information  necessary  to  secure  success  In  farming.  And  thus  we 
have  the  great  country  that  lies  south  of  us  depleted  of  Its  fertility  and  the 
men  of  this  generation  are  now  taking  up  these  impoverished  soils  and  try- 
ing to  restore  the  land  to  profitable  production  and  endeavoring  to  remedy 
the  Ills  that  their  fathers  entailed  upon  them. 

The  agriculture  that  we  need  In  this  country  lu  the  future  Is  not  the 
kind  that  we  have  had  In  the  past,  under  whose  methods  the  lands  grew 
poorer  and  poorer  year  by  year,  but  It  Is  an  agriculture  that  occupies  and 
tills  the  soil  In  such  a  way  as  to  cause  It  to  produce  profitable  crops  and 
gradually  Increase  Its  productive  power  generation  after  generation  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  Almighty,  In  preparing  the  earth  for  man's  abode,  stored 
the  soil  with  a  large  amount  of  easily  abstracted  fertility,  not  that  men 
might  appropriate  It  In  a  single  lifetime  and  then  leave  It  worthless  to  their 
successors,  but  the  purpose  manifestly  was  to  furnish  a  possession  that 
should  sustain  life  through  all  of  the  ages  that  the  world  Is  to  endure,  and 
which,  by  Judicious  culture  and  intelligent  control,  should  enhance  In  valua 
and  productive  power  as  population  multiplies  and  as  the  needs  of  man 
increase. 
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TtatB  meuiB  more  than  the  mere  knowledge  of  how  to  Bcratcta  the  soti, 
to  Bcatter  seed,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  reap  the  cropa.  It  demands  that 
the  man  who  occupies  tbe  land  shall  know  Its  character  and  the  lawa  that 
control  In  the  growth  and  developmeDt  of  Tegetabla  and  animal  life.  In 
short,  tt  rsQulres  that  the  farmer  shall  be  an  educated  man,  trained  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  mastery  of  nature  and  the  comprehension  of  natnre'a 
laws.  His  task  was  set  In  EMen.  He  Is  to  "till  and  replenish  the  earth,"  or, 
to  paraphrase  the  sentence,  he  Is  to  till  the  earth  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
continually  replenish,  not  exhaust  It. 

The  farmers'  in&Utute,  Mr.  President,  stands  for  this  kind  of  educatloi^- 
knowledge  of  how  to  replenjnh  the  earth,  to  Increase  the  prodnctiTeneaa  of  the 
soil.  A  Tast  amount  of  agricultural  Information  has  been  secured,  tmt  mi' 
fortunately  for  our  industry  much  of  it  Is  lying  In  pigeonholes,  in  waste 
baskets,  or  Is  stored  away  on  dark  shelTcs  and  is  not  read.  The  fact  la  that 
most  of  our  formers — and  I  am  not  referring  to  you,  because  you  are  above 
the  average — most  of  our  averse  farmers  do  not  read.  Many  even  who  have 
bad  academic  training  do  not  read.  Tbey  have  lost  the  reading  hal>it.  The 
physical  exercise  which  agriculture  requires  Urea  the  farmer,  so  tliat  when 
night  comes  on,  about  the  only  time  he  has  to  read,  he  has  grown  sleepy  and 
wants  to  go  to  bed.  His  duties  compel  him  to  get  up  early,  particularly  dni> 
Ing  the  season  of  summer  work,  and  when  winter  returns  and  leisure  might 
again  be  bad  to  read,  he  Is  In  much  the  same  condition  as  the  man  who  has 
not  attended  church  for  several  months.  He  has  lost  Interest  in  the  aervlcei 
Inclination  for  study.  In  like  manner,  aa  the  years  go  by,  gradnaUy,  almost 
Imperceptibly,  disappears.    The  man  loees  the  reading  habit 

If  this  is  true  of  the  average  fanner,  what  about  the  great  multitude 
whose  lives  lie  below  the  average  level,  who  know  very  -little  except  how 
to  hoe  and  hold  a  plow  or  drive  a  horse,  who  have  never  read,  and  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  their  art  beyond  the  simplest  operations  In  common  use  In 
the  community  In  which  they  live?  If  those  who  once  had  the  reading  halrf^ 
but  have  lost  It  through  disuse,  are  sadly  in  need  of  help,  how  much  mora 
needy  are  the  men  who  have  never  had  access  to  the  stores  of  knowledc* 
that  science  has  accumulated  in  aid  of  agriculture  and  are  conseaueatlr  to- 
tally Ignorant  of  any  method  save  their  own? 

The  farmers'  institute  is  organised  to  help  such  men.  It  is  organized  to 
carry  to  the  people  who  do  not  read  valuable  Information  by  means  of  men 
who  have  read  and  tested  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  they  make. 

In  order  that  you  may  know  the  extent  and  quality  of  this  instruction  as 
It  Is  now  given  in  the  institutes  throughout  the  United  States,  you  have  only 
to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  ctiaracter  of  the  teaching  force  that  is  en- 
gaged by  the  State  Directors  In  carrying  on  this  work.  Over  900  men  and 
women  were  In  the  employ  of  the  State  Institute  Directors  In  thia  country 
last  year,  teaching  agriculture  to  farming  people.  I  have  the  personal  hla- 
tory  of  623  of  these  men.  Two  hundred  and  elghty-eeven  of  them  bear  col- 
lege  degrees.  138  have  taken  partial  college  courses,  108  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage  of  normal  or  high  school  training,  and  90  were  men  who  bad  ordinary 
education  so  far  aa  the  schools  were  concerned,  but  who  had  special  advan- 
tages for  acquiring  Information  with  regard  to  the  particular  subjects  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  teach.  It  is  a  large,  eSectlve  and  capable  foroe, 
equipped  with  the  best  Information  that  Is  in  existence,  and  Is  giving  It  to 
the  farmers  face  to  face,  without  money  and  without  price.  These  teachan 
have  been  doing  throughout  the  country  what  has  been  done  here  thla  af^ 
amoon:  First,  presenting  the  facta  for  the  consideration  of  their  andiencea 
and  then  submitting  to  questions   on  the  part  of  practical  men  respectlac 
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tba  details  which  may  oot  hare  been  made  entirely  dear,  or  aa  to  the  sonnd- 
neas  of  some  proposition  nhtch  they  have  made.  All  over  this  connlry  this 
Instruction  Is  beins  given. 

The  farmers'  Institute  movement  Is  of  comparatively  recent  orlsin. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  old  In  some  of  the  states,  In  others  the  liutltnte  has 
only  Just  begun.  There  ware.  It  Is  true,  some  Institutes  In  existence  longer  ago 
than  twenty  years,  but  the  system  as  we  now  have  It  Is  quite  recent  Their 
marvelous  growth  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Institutes  are  now  held  In  all 
of  the  states  except  three— Arkansas,  SouUi  Dakota  and  Wyoming— and  In  alt 
of  the  territories  except  Alaska,  Forto  Rico  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
last  year  over  900,000  farming  people  were  reached  through  the  Instrumen- 
tality of  this  modem  agricultural  school. 

The  keeping  «f  our  agricultural  population,  our  best  people,  in  the  coun- 
try  districts  is  one  at  the  great  economic  questions  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  A  nelgbborlng  state,  Pennsylvania,  bad  an  experience  during  the  de- 
cade from  1890  to  1900  wblch  Is  perhaps  not  exceptional  among  the  great 
body  of  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  Increase  of  population  In  that  state 
during  that  decade  was  1,044,101.  Of  this  increase  1,020,769  persons  located 
tn  the  cities  and  Incorporated  towns,  and  only  23,332  in  the  townsMpB  of  the 
,  state.  The  increase  in  the  townships  was  almost  wholly  in  the  lumbering 
and  mining  distrlets,  so  that  if  accessions  to  these  are  taken  out,  the  flgnres 
show  that  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  purely  agri- 
cultural districts  during  that  decade  of  about  60,000  persons.  This  flow  from 
the  country  to  the  city  ought  to  be  arrested,  and  will  have  to  be  stopped  U 
our  nation  Is  to  continue  prosperous  and  free. 

The  superficial  observer  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the  cause  of  migration  from 
the  farming  districts  to  the  more  thickly  populated  sections  Is  due  to  Uie 
unprofitable  character  of  the  farming  Industry,  and  very  often  this  same  view 
Is  taken  by  the  very  men  who  have  accumulated  all  tbat  they  possess  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  About  two  years  ago,  In  talking  with  a  well-to-do 
farmer  in  another  state,  the  question  of  the  condition  of  our  farming  people 
was  discussed.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  be  remarked  that  farming 
was  a  poor  business  at  best.  In  order  to  test  this  proposition  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  I  asked  whether  he  would  trade  his  business  with  the  blacksmith 
in  bis  community,  and  he  at  once  replied  that  he  would  noL  Theo  the  same 
question  was  put  with  regard  to  the  carpenter,  the  Btonemoson  and  the 
sboemaker,  and  he  would  exchange  with  none  of  these.  I  then  asked  falm 
If  he  would  trade  his  business  with  that  of  the  country  storekeeper,  or  of 
tbe  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  served  in  a  country  church,  or  with  the 
practicing  physician  of  bis  community,  and  In  each  Instance  he  replied  that 
he  would  not  I  tbcD  asked  him  if,  after  taking  out  four  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  his  town,  where  there  were  more  than  twenty  practicing  attorneys, 
be  would  exchange  bis  business  with  any  one  of  tbe  remainder.  After  a  lit- 
tle reflection  he  replied  tbat  be  did  not  think  be  would.  His  own  testimony, 
based  upon  personal  knowledge  of  tbe  condition  of  all  ol  the  trades  and  . 
professions  that  bad  been  presented,  placed  bis  occupation  as  a  farmer  su- 
perior In  Its  profits  to  any  one  of  these.  It  Is  the  best  business  we  have.  It 
may  not  be  profitable  for  you  or  for  me,  but  It  Is  profitable  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  farmers  nevertheless.  In  the  year  1902  our  exports  were  over  |I,< 
300,000,000.  Of  this  |S51.000,000  were  furnished  by  agriculture.  After  sup- 
plying  an  abundance  for  an  entire  year  to  80,000,000  of  people  here  at  home 
and  feeding  all  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  swine  and  poultry,  maintaining  our 
people  in  a  way  that  no  other  nation  upon  the  earth  has  been  able  to  equal, 
we  have  out  of  our  great  abimdance  a  surplus  to  send  abroad  of  over  MOO.- 
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000,000  irorUi  ot  producta  to  supply  the  oeedT  In  other  lands.  Fanning  Is  • 
gooA  business,  as  these  flsuree  show,  and  In  recent  years  it  haa  been  making 
the  American  farmer  rich.  We  get  the  story  of  Its  being  a  poor  business,  not 
from  the  successful  and  -well-to-do,  but  from  those  who  do  not  anderstand 
their  calling  and  are  not  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  learn  new  methods 
or  avail  themselves  of  the  scientific  Information  that  now  abounds  on  every 
hand,  which,  properly  applied,  will  work  a  revolution  In  their  art. 

The  Institute  Btands  for  progress  in  agriculture.  Its  ministers  preach  a 
gospel  of  hope,  glad  tidings,  good  news  to  agricultural  people  In  every  farm 
home,  of  success  now  and  of  greater  Bosslbiiltles  for  the  intelligent  farmer 
In  the  years  to  come.  The  teachers  are  selected  from  among  those  who  have 
succeeded  and  are  able  to  tell  others  how  this  success  has  been  attained. 
Many  of  them  are  experts,  who.  after  years  of  study  and  experiment,  have 
worked  out  the  problems  that  confronted  them  and  have  mastered  the  d>lB- 
Guitles  that  were  insurmountable  to  other  men.  These  experts  are  being 
sent  into  every  hamlet  and  are  there  explaining  to  farmers  the  mysteries 
of  agriculture  that  contribute  to  success  In  all  of  the  many  diverse  lines  of 
<  which  this  industry  Is  composed.  The  fundamental  fact  upon  which  the  In* 
stitute  is  founded  Is  that  before  success  is  possible  men  must  know.  Does 
the  kind  of  Information  that  we  need  exist?    If  so,  where  can  it  be  had? 

Until  about  fifteen  yearar  ago  there  was  comparatively  little  reliable 
agricultural  literature  to  be  had  in  this  country.  We  had  books  on  agri- 
culture in  abundance,  but  very  few  that  were  worth  our  reading.  We  had 
agricultural  Journals,  but  they  were  edited  for  the  most  part  by  city  men, 
many  of  whom  had  never  had  experience  in  the  practical  work  ot  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  literature  that  has  changed  our  methods  and  improved  our 
agriculture  has  come  to  us  within  the  past  twenty  years.  The  most  ot  it  has 
come  out  of  the  sixty  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States, 
whose  work  of  investigation  along  scientific  lines  by  a  corps  of  over  700  men 
and  women,  conducted  In  laboratories,  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  granaries, 
and  among  our  flocks  and  herds,  has  resulted  in  a  vast  accumulation  ot  in- 
formation of  inestimable  value  to  the  farming  people  of  this  country.  These 
results  have  been  collected  and  published  In  bulletins,  which  are  being  dis- 
tributed among  our  fanners,  the  mailing  lists  of  these  Institutions  now  em- 
bracing over  500,000  names.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  information,  we 
have  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  equipped  with 
a  force  of  4,200  men  and  women,  all  engaged  In  the  work  ot  tumlshlog  In- 
formation to  the  fanning  people  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  number  over 
1,900  are  scientists,  or  scientific  assistants,  whose  specific  work  is  to  dis- 
cover. Investigate  and  distribute  among  the  people  such  Information  as  may 
be  of  value  In  Improving  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 

This  great  department  began  its  work  In  1862  with  a  force  ot  nine  men 
and  an  appropriation  of  fOO.OOO.  It  now  baa  over  4.000  employees,  as  I  have 
stated,  and  its  appropriation  last  year  was  about  15,500,000.  The  work  which 
it  Is  doing  can  best  be  seen  in  the  publications  which  it  issues  year  by  year. 
Last  year  938  different  documents  were  printed,  comprising  45,000  separate 
pages,  equal  to  45  volumes  ot  a  thousand  pages  each — a  great  library  of 
agricultural  literature  of  most  valuable  character.  During  the  year  there 
were  11,698.000  copies  of  these  publications  printed  tor  distribution,  and  6,- 
600,000  were  bulletins  specially  prepared  for  the  use  ot  farmers.  How  many 
of  oar  farmers  read  them?  The  fact  Is  that  a  great  many  do  not  read  at  all, 
and  consequently  loee  the  opportunity  profiting  by  the  valuable  information, 
which  these  publications  contain. 
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It  our  farmers  would  read  agricultural  literature,  particularly  such  as  !■ 
prepared  by  the  eiperimeut  statlona  and  ttia  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, tbe  effect  upon  agricultural  production  would  be  moat  marked.  I 
,kiiow  of  no  better  practical  llluBtratlon  of  what  a  little  reading  wUl  do  for 
an  agricultural  community  than  the  results  of  «d  experiment  that  WM  made 
b;  ex-Govemor  Hoard  in  my  state.  Governor  Hoard  has  held  to  the  belief 
that  reading  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  In  the  capability  of  a  man  to 
do  things^  He  selected  for  the  demonstration  a  creamery  at  Montrose,  Pa., 
that  bad-fllty  patrons.  An  Investigation  fdiowed  that  twenty-flve  of  these 
patrons  took  an  i^rlcultural  newspaper  and  twenty-five  did  not.  A  man  waa 
employed  who  kept  a  record  of  every  cow  In  every  dairy  in  that  community 
and  of  the  amount  of  milk  sent  In  from  euch  man'a  dairy  to  this  creamery 
at  Montrose.  The  twenty-five  who  read  an  agricultural  newspaper  aver- 
aged per  cow  tSO.23  a  year,  and  the  twenty-flve  wbo  did  not  read  averaged 
(32.95  per  year.  That  Is,  the  gain  of  those  who  read  waa  (17.28  per  cow. 
The  men  wbo  read  fed  their  cows  {35.15  worth  of  feed,  and  the  men  who  did 
not  read  fed  their  cows  (32.29  of  feed,  so  that  the  readers  made  a  clear  net 
profit  over  all  expenses  of  (15.08  per  cow,  and  the  non-readers  made  a  net 
profit  of  66  cents  per  cow.  This  illustrates  what  knowing  how.  what  a  little 
reading  will  do  In  a  single  Industry.  Suppose  similar  information  along  this 
and  other  lines  were  carried  out  by  Institute  lecturers  over  this  great  Amer* 
lean  nation,  what  would  be  the  probable  result?  There  is  no  estimating  the 
beneficial  effects  that  the  spread  of  such  knowledge  would  secure,  as  there 
le  no  telling  how  much  our  land  Is  capable  of  producing  if  we  but  knew  ltd 
character  and  understood  the  best  methods  of  developing  plant  and  animal 
life  and  growth. 

I  have  ifiade  an  estimate  of  what  a  slight  Increase  In  the  yearly  producta 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  would  add  to  the  fanners'  Income.  Five  dollars 
a  head  would  put  (3,000,000  on  the  horses  of  that  state;  (5.00  apiece  on  mules 
would  add  (146,000;  five  cents  a  duck  would  bring  in  (17,000  additional;  five 
cents  a  chicken  would  bring  In  (519,000.  Add  six  bushels  to  the  twenty-three 
bushels  of  barley  now  the  average  per  acre  in  that  state;  add  Ave  bushels  to 
the  average  of  fourteen  of  buckwheat;  ten  bushels  to  tfalrty.three  and  seven- 
tenths,  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  com  crop  in  Pennsylvania,  and  similar 
slight  additions  to  the  other  crops,  and  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  (33,- 
000,000.  added  to  the  products  of  a  single  state  by  Just  a  little  education  dis- 
tributed all  around.  These  are  all  but  slight  additions.  No  great  scientific 
knowledge  is  needed  to  add  the  amounts  that  have  been  stated.  It  means 
simply  being  careful  and  knowing  how  to  do  things  reasonably  w^l.  A 
similar  computation  for  the  United  States  discloses  the  fact  that  by  adding 
to  each  crop  the  moderate  Increase  Just  given,  our  present  agricultural  ex- 
ports could  be  Increased  by  (1,400,000,000,  making  the  grand  total  of  agricul- 
tural exports  of  (2,250,000.000  each  year.  All  of  this  vast  sum  would  go  Into 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

The  farmers'  Institute,  with  its  900  state  lecturers,  assisted  by  several  thou- 
sand local  teachers,  la  the  great  instrument  that  Is  to  effect  this  change,  that 
is  to  spread  abroad  to  thousands  who  most  need  It  the  Information  that  has 
accumulated  during  the  years  that  have  passed  that  will  enable  our  farment 
to  add  materially  to  tbeir  incomes  year  by  year,  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
them  how  to  steadily  improve  the  quality  of  their  lands,  notwithstanding  the 
drain  occasioned  by  continually  increasing  crops. 

President  Baldwin :  Is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  credentials 
ready  to  report  ? 
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RXPORT  OF  COMMITTBB  ON  CREDENTIALS. 
Your  committee  And  that  W.  A.  Jtuwell,  President  of  Pike  Countr  AsrI- 
cultural  Society,  is  entitled  to  represent  Pike  County  In  this  meeting,  and  Uut 
Sfr.  W.  N.  Strong,  delegate  of  tbe  Lucas  Coun^  Fanners'  Institute,  Is  entitled  to 
represent  Lucas  Countjr  in  tbte  meeUog. 

A.  J.  Cluk. 
G.  H.  Hsm. 

Comnlttev. 
Mr.  Hyde :    I  move  we  ado^  the  report. 
Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wilcox :  I  represent  Lucas  County  Agricultural  Society 
as  president.  We  have  an  agricultural  society  and  have  had  for  years. 
We  have  always  kept  it  up  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  recognition.  I 
think  we  did  not  hold  a  fair  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  but  we  kept 
the  society  intact 

Mr.  Hyde :    In  support  of  our  report  I  will  say  we  investigated  this 
question  as  thoroughly  as  we  could  and  patiently  took  all  the  testimony, 
and  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  there  was  no  real  de  facto  agricul- 
tural society  in  Lucas  County,  that  came  up  to  the  provisions  required. 
Motion  carried. 

President  Baldwin :  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

Hon.  R.  O.  Hinsdale:  Hr.  President  and  memben  of  tbe  Board.  I  am 
well  aware  tbat  the  report  of  tbe  committee  on  resolutions  coming  at  the 
end  of  the  convention  la  always  looked  upon  as  an  mimlttgated  nuisance, 
consequently  your  committee  has  made  It  very  brief,  and  we  are  going  to 
prove  to  you  tbe  untruth  of  an  cdd  adage  which  says  there  la  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  We  are  going  to  prove  to  you  that  there  Is  something  new 
under  the  sun.  We  have  a  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  without 
resolutions. 

Whereas,  the  agrlcaltural  interests  of  our  state  are  among  its  largest, 
there  being  more  people  engaged  la  them  than  In  any,  if  not  all,  others  com- 
bined, at  the  same  time  being  large  contributors  toward  defraying  exp>>nBes  of 
all  of  the  varied  and  useful  institutions  of  our  state,  we  express  confidence  In 
our  present  legislature  and  state  admlnlBtration,  that  they  will  give  Bucb  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  of  the  Institutions,  which  are  directly  eatabllsbed  and 
eqnipped  for  the  furtherance  of  ths  cause  of  agriculture,  as  to  liberally  provide 
them  with  the  needed  funds  to  continue  and  Increase  their  facllltiea  of  useful- 
ness.  We  appreciate  the  Interest  taken  In,  and  desire  of  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  as  expressed  by  our  honored  Governor  in  his  address 
to  us  this  morning. 

R.  O.  HUTSDAIX, 

J.  J.  SmmiB, 

Oommlttee, 
And  thereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  adopted.     Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Baldwin:    The  next  will  be  music  by  the  quartette, 

A  song,  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  sung  by  the  Williamson  Sisters' 

Quartette.     (Applause.) 
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President  Baldwin:  The  next  business  before  this  convention 
will  be  the  election  of  two  members  to  serve  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

I  will  appoint  as  tellers,  Mr.  George  W.  Carey,  of  Warren  County, 
and  Mr.  R.  Y.  White,  of  Muskingum  County. 

And  thereupon  a  secret  ballot  was  taken,  resulting  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fulton  received  2  votes. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis  received  8  votes. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Blackburn  received  lo  votes. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Russell  received  16  votes. 

Mr.  E.  Ammon  received  23  votes. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Bailey  received  39  votes. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Lybarger  received  46  votes. 

Total  number  of  votes  cast  72 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  37. 

President  Baldwin:  Gentlemen,  you  have  made. choice  of  Mr. 
E.  L.  Lybarger  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Bailey  as  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

(Loud  cries  of  "Lybarger,"  "Lybarger;"  "Speech,"  "Speech.") 

President  Baldwin:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  E.  L.  Lybarger,  who  will  serve  you  for  the  next  five  years. 

Hon.  B.  L.  LrbarsBT:  Hr.  Cbalrman  and  Gentlemen:  It  WM  only  lut 
Fridar  we  decided  to  come  Into  this  race  and  contest  tor  this  honorable  posi- 
tion, consequentlr  I  did  not  prepare  a  speech  for  this  purpose  for  two  reasons. 
One,  that  I  did  not  have  time,  and  another  that  I  was  afraid  what  I  might 
prepare  to  say  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  occasion. 

I  know  that  some  of  yon  want  to  take  trains;  t  know  the  most  of  yoa  are 
ready  to  go  home  and  that  you  are  not  here  at  this  present  time  to  hear  any 
long  exhortation  from  anybody,  after  you  have  listened  to  the  eloquence  that 
has  been  displayed  here  this  afternoon,  bo  I  want  to  briefly  say  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  thank  you  most  heartily  tor  the  confidence  you  have  had  In 
me  in  casting  your  votes  in  the  direction  you  have,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  In  all  of  the  undertakings  of  my  Ute,  In  all  the  positions  of  trust  which 
the  people  have  conferred  upon  ma.  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  the  duty 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  have  uniformly,  I  believe,  been  to  some  extent 
at  least  successful.  I  shall  endesvor  to  find  out  my  duties  aa  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
vindicate  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  voted  for  me. 

Again  thanking  you  for  this  honor.  In  closing  I  will  say  I  hope  at  some 
future  time,  when  you  have  not  been  listening  to  speeches,  I  may  be  able 
to  deliver  an  agricultural  address.    (Applause.) 

(Loud  cries  of  "Bailey,"  "Bailey,"  "Speech,"  "Speech.") 
President  Baldwin:    Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you,  Mr.  Bailey,  who  will  serve  you  for  the  next  five  years, 
also.     (Applause.) 

Ur.  L.  P.  Bailey:  I  feel  Inclined  to  relate  a  little  experience  which 
happened  to  me  quite  a  number  of  years  ago. 

I  had  a  very  worthy  neighbor,  whom  my  friends  and  myself  thought 
we  would  honor  on  hts  fiftieth  birthday  by  giving  him  an  arm  chair.    It  fell 
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to  mr  lot — for  some  reason,  I  don't  know  vhy — to  mako  tbe  pr«B«ntatIon 
speech.  1  was  very  nervous  on  that  occasion,  t  wanted  to  get  up  a  siteecb 
that  would  do  credit  to  myself  and  credit  to  tbe  occasion  and  be  a  flttlns 
tribute  to  tbe  honor  of  the  gentleman.  I  leel  very  much  todsy  as  I  did  then. 
I  am  under  considerable  embarrassment  and  I  feel  a  little  nervous.  I  was  very 
nervous  at  that  time.  I  remember  In  going  Uy  that  place  one  of  our  neighbors 
—an  old  man— was  subject  to  fits.  Well,  now,  I  will  be  candid  with  you  here. 
I  wished  at  that  time,  w.hlle  I  was  going  there  to  that  meeting,  that  that 
neighbor  of  mine  subject  to  fits  would  have  a  fit  so  that  I  would  not  have  to  , 
make  a  speech.    I  thought  If  he  did  not  have  a  fit  I  would  have  one. 

And  BO  when  friend  Lybarger  got  up  to  speak  here  I  thought  T  might 
make  a  speech,  but  after  he  made  su<A  an  eloquent  appeal  and  thanked  you 
BO  eloquently  for  yvur  support  today  1  telt  more  like  keeping  still. 

1  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  my  ambition  all  my  life  to  associate  with 
tbe  class  of  people  a  little  above  myself.  I  have  attended  the  state  Institute 
held  In  this  city  for  almost  twenty-five  years.  I  also  have  attended  the  stats 
fair  almost  every  year.  ]  have  noticed  tbe  great  state  farmers'  Institute 
coming  up  from,  perhaps,  not  more  than  fifty  In  attendance  In  the  beginning 
to  the  great  audience  you  bave  seen  here  this  year.  I  take  great  Interest  in 
the  development  along  agricultural  lines. 

I  have  seen  tbe  Ohio  State  Fair  come  up  to  what  It  Is  today,  one  of  the 
greatest  expositions  of  live  stock  and  Industrial  enterprise  in  the  world. 

It  Is  a  laudable  ambition  for  any  man  to  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  6t  Agriculture.    Not  that  1  can  add  anything  to  It,  Mr.  Presi- ' 
dent,  but  I  hope  I  may  not  be  a  load  upon  It    I  will  do  the  best  I  can  and 
"He  who  does  the  best  he  knows,  does  well. 
Acts  nobly;  angels  could  do  no  better." 

I  certainly  heartily  thank  you  from  tbe  bottom  of  my  heart  tor  your  kind 
votes.    I  thank  you.     (Gi^t  applause.) 

President  Baldwin:  Is  there  any  further  business;  is  there  any 
miscellaneous  business? 

No  further  business  being  presented,  an  adjournment  was  taken. 
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FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 

Held  in  Ohio  during  the  winter  of  1903-1904. 


This,  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  in 
Ohio,  has  been  prepared  under  most  encouraging  conditions.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  institutes  were  appointed  to  be  held  during 
the  season  beginning  November  30,  1903,  and  ending  February  27, 
1904.  These  covered  every  county  in  the  state.  Two  of  the  num- 
ber were  not  held  because  of  epidemic  disease,  and  a  third,  the  one 
appointed  for  Rimer,  was  postponed  and  held  later  at  Continental.  Re- 
ports show  the  institutes  to  have  been  well  attended,  interesting  and 
instructive.  With  a  good  staff  of  lecturers  employed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  strong  organization  and  a  large  number  of 
willing  workers  on  the  part  of  the  local  institutes,  the  situation  is 
very  promising  and  cannot  fail  to  improve  still  further.  The  board 
takes  great  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  thoroughly 
systematized  in  Ohio  and,  at  the  same  time,  circuits  and  appointments 
have  been  so  arranged  as  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  each  commun- 
ity as  far  as  possible.  The  practice  in  some  states  of  beginning  in 
one  corner  and  going  steadily  through,the  state,  county  by  county,  up 
to  the  remotest  portion  from  the  place  of  beginning,  has  not  been 
followed  in  Ohio,  but  institutes  have  been  so  arranged  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  community  to  derive  benefit  from  two  or  three  different 
institutes  during  the  season,  the  home  institute  in  one  month  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  next  month  a  meeting  in  an  adjoining  county,  or  a  ' 
different  neighborhood  in  the  same  county.  This  method  multiplies 
the  good  obtained  and  increases  the  interest  and  comes  as  the  result 
of  considerable  care  and  thought  in  making  up  the  circuits. 

The  State  Farmers'  Institute  held  in  Columbus,  January  12  and 
13,  1904,  was  replete  with  interest  and  was  largely  attended.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  greater  number  of  institute  officers  and  mem- 
bers were  not  present,  for  it  would  have  been  well  worth  their  while 
had  every  society  in  the  state  been  represented.  Many  valuable 
papers  were  presented  which  appear  with  this  report  and  ample 
time  was  given  for  discussion,  thus  bringing  out  many  important 
points. 
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In  compliance  with  law  and  custom,  there  is  published  here- 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  moneys  received  and  expended  and  in- 
stitutes held  for  the  season ;  also  a  report  of  independent  institutes 
from  which  reports  were  received,  and  many  papers  read  at  insti- 
tutes on  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers  and  their  families.  Many 
papers  were  necessarily  returned  to  the  writers  because  of  the  pub- 
lication committee  having  received  a  number  on  the  same  or  similar 
subjects  as  others  which  had  already  been  accepted,  or  because  of 
want  of  room  in  this  report.  The  committee  endeavors  to  select 
papers  embracing  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  wishes  to  return 
thanks  to  the  press  of  the  state  for  its  aid  and  to  all  state  and  insti- 
tute ofHcials  who  have  assisted  in  bringing  the  Farmers'  Institute 
system  to  its  present  encouraging  status. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

By  WELLS  W.  MILLER,  Secretary. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  March  12,  1904. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  account  of  Farmers'  Institutes 

per  capita,  being  the  State  Board's  share  of  the  six  mills  per  capita, 
sections  3713-1  to  3713-6,  inclusive  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  collected  from  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  three  mills 
per  capita,  being  the  State  Board's  share  of  the  six  mills  per  capita 
allowance  provided  by  law  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  County 
Institute  Societies  in  Ohio: 

Adams  County    f      78  88 

Allen   County    U6  DO 

AflUaod  County  S8  66 

Aflbtnt>uU  County   126  00 

Atbena  County    116  19 

Auglalse  County   03  S8 

Belmont   County    Ue  00 

Brown   County    84  71 

Butlar  County  126  00 

Carroll  County   60  43 

Cluuniwlgn   County    TS  tt 

Clark  County   U6  00 

Clermont  County    M  8S 

Clinton   County    71  01 

Columbiana  County  1S6  OO 

CoBhocton  County  88  (0. 

Crawford   County    101  74 

Cuyahosa  Coimty    116  OO 

Darka  County  Ul  00 

Deflaace  County   70  16 

Delaware   County    71  SO 

Drle  Coun^  112  K 

Palrfleld  County  102  78 

Fayette   County    66  17 

rranUln   County   126  00 

Fulton   County    68  40 

Gallia  County  S3  TK 

Qeausa   County    44  >• 

Gr«ene  County    94  84 

Quenuey  County  108  27 

Hamilton   County    126  00 

Hancock  County  126  00 

Hardin   County    93  66 

Hanikon  County 61  46 

Henry  County 81  86 

Highland  County  92  96 

Hocking  County  73  19 

Hoimea  County 68  63 
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Huron  Coustr   t  »  09 

Jackson  County  102  74 

JeSerson    County    12G  00 

Knox   Oonntr    83  30 

Lftke    Countr    65  01 

Lawrence  County    118  60 

Licking  County  126  00 

Logan    County    91  26 

Ijorain  County  12S  00 

Lucas    County    12G  00 

Hadlson  County  SI  77 

Mahoning  County   126  00 

Uarion    County    8G  03 

Medina    County    66  87 

MelgB  County   85  86 

Mercer    County 84  06 

Miami  County  123  OO 

Monroe    Connty    81  09 

Houtgomery  County  125  00  ' 

Morgan   County    63  71 

Morrow   County    , 63  64 

Muskingum  County    126  00 

Noble  County    68  40 

Ottawa    County    66  64 

Paulding    County    82  68 

Perry    County    96  62 

Pickaway  County 81  06 

Piko  Connty    64  62 

Portaga  County    , 87  74 

Preble   County   71 14 

Putnam  County 97  57 

Richland   County    126  00 

Roas   County    122  82 

Sandusky  County    102  93 

Scioto    County    122  94 

Seneca    County    123  49 

Shelby   County    73  87 

Stark   County    126  00 

Summit  County   126  00 

Trumbull   County    126  00 

Tuscarawas  County    126  00 

Union  County    67  03 

Van  Wert  County   9118 

Tinton    County    46  99 

Warren   Connty    76  76 

Washington   Coun^   126  00 

Wayne    County    113  61 

wmiams    Connty    74  86 

Wood  County   ,.  126  00 

Wyandot    County    «3  87 


Total  t8.37S  81 
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For  per  diem  aa<l  expenses  of  lecturers,  as  follows: 

Allen,  P.  L.,  Klneman,  fortr-eigbt  i&ja ^92  45 

Baldwin,  S.  J.,  Tallmadse,  elsbteea  da^B 124  30 

Begg,  Jobn,  Columbus  Orove,  torty-elght  days 374  06 

Brlgham,  J.  8.,  Bowling  Qreen,  tweatj-eight  days  233  02 

Ctaamberlala,  W.  I.,  Hudson,  Ulrtr  dafs 245  00 

Cook,  William  M.,  Camden,  sixteen  days S34  80 

Dertbick,  F.  A.,  Mantua,. fortr-elght  days 3S2  70 

Doble,  J.  Al.,  Gutman,  forty-flTe  days  363  16 

FRmBwttrth,  W.  O.,  Waterrllle,  forty-eight  days  386  64 

Goddard,  Li.  H.,  Washington  C.  H.,  twenty-four  days 192  06 

Crordon,  J.  F.,  Jamestown,  eighteen  days   14S  82 

Housekeeper,  Q.  C,  Bowling  Oreen,  forty-eight  days 380  20 

Laylln,  T.  C,  Norwalk,  forty-six  days 374  26 

Hclntire,  Charles,  Cbandlerarllle,  twenty-eight  days  266  60 

Montgomery,  Cary  W.,  Newark,  forty  days  363  10 

Rathbun,  Bni,  Springfield,  thirtr-six  day« 2&9  8S 

Boudebush,  Lowell,  Nicholsville,  forty-six  days  364  80 

Scott,  George  E.,  Mt  Pleasant,  forty-six  days  38S  80 

Shawrer,  John  L.,  Bellefontalne,  forty-eight  days  401  30 

Snyder,  B.  P.,  Monroeville,  farty->elght  days 331  80 

Spencer,  K  G.,  Nutwood,  thirty  days   262  20 

StTDde,  S.  E.,  Westland,  twenty-eight  days 243  K 

Thomas,  M.  C,  Mingo,  thtrty-two  dayi 268  06 

Wagner,  C.  R.,  Arlington,  thlrty-eix  days 298  20 

Wallace,  R.  H..  Chilltcothe,  torty-elght  days  389  71 

,     White,  A,  Ia.  Norwich,  forty-two  days 313  80 

White,  R.  Y.,  CbandlersTllle,  twelve  days  106  83 

Printing  and  postage  and  sundry  expenses  of  the  State  Farmers' 

InsUtute    276  87 

Total  18,373  81 
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INDEPENDENT  INSTITUTES. 
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RE3CAPITULATI0N. 

1.  Amount  collected  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  tlie 

three  mills  per  capita  tax.  from  tlie  eighty-eight  (88)  QOtmtles 

of  thsBUte,  in  ftU  of  which  fnatltntee  were  held |  8,373  81 

2.  Amount  KTallable  for  paying  local  ^penses  of  two  hundred  and 

torty-ceven  (247)  inntitnte  mctetles,  from  the  three  miUs  per 
capita  tax,  from  the  eighty-eight  (88)  countlee  of  the  state.  In 
all  of  which  Institutes  were  held  8,373  SI 

3.  Amount  expended  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  In  aid  of  two 

hundred  and  forty-seTen   (217)   county  Institutes  for  lecture 

wort  8,098  44 

4.  Amount  expended  by  county  societies  tOr  expenses  of  two  hundred 

and  forty-flve   (34S)   InsUtutee  held 0,208  74 

G.    Total  expenses  of  regular  Institutes  17,806  18 

8.    Average  expenditure^  per  Institute,  by  the  State  Board  of  Agrlcul* 

ture  for  lecturers 32  73 

7.  Average  expenditure,  per  Inetltnte,  by  societies  37  67 

8.  Total  average  expense  per  institute TO  86 

9.  Total  average  number  of  persons  In  attendance  at  two  hundred 

and  torty-five    (246)    Institutes  held    76.810 

10.  Average  number  of  persons  In  attendance  at  each  309 

11.  Number  of  Independent  Institutes  reported  30 

12.  Expenses  of  thirty  (30)  Independent  institutes  1,302  36 

13.  Average  expense  of  thirty  (30)  Independent  Institutes  reported  ..  43  41 

14.  Total  average  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  thirty  (30)  inde- 

pendent Institutes 9,282 

IG.    Average  attendance  at  each  of  thirty  (30)  Independent  Institutes  307 


(NOTE — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  authorized  the  holding  of  two 
hundred  and  torty^even  (247)  farmers'  Institutes  and  employed  lecturers 
to  address  them,  and,  as  a  business  proposition,  paid  the  per  diem  and  ex- 
penses of  the  lecturers  for  the  two  Institutes  not  held  the  same  as  though  held.) 
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LECTURERS 

Em  ploy  ad  by 

THE  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FOR  THE  INSTITUTE  SEASON  OF  10O3-19O4,  WITH  POST- 
OFFICE  ADDRESSES  AND  TOPICS. 


F.  L.  Alioiii  Klnamuii  Trumbull  Coun^i  O. 

1.    AStndrof  SoilguidttoFrobl«mof  FerUUtj: 

(a)  The  Origin,  Composttlon,  Kinds  and  FoncUons  of  Sotla.    TUrtj' 

mlnntM. 

(b)  Soil  Water^Dralugs.   Tbirtr  mlntttM. 

<c)    Conserration  of  Holatnre.    Tbirtr  mlntttea. 

(d)     Hnmne — Soil   Bacteria  and    Tlllace.    Thlrt7  minnteB. 

(•)     Hanorea  and  Fertllliers. 
1    Uaple  Creek  Eknn.    Twenty  mlnatee. 
S.    SUds  and  Silage.    Trentr-llTe  mlnntea. 

4.  Tbe  Home  Mixing  of  FertUlierB.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

5.  Hadiinerr  on  the  Farm.    Twenty-flTe  mlnntee. 

6.  In  the  Dairy.    Tventy-flve  mlnntes. 

7.  Ohio  Forests.    Twenty-five  mlnutea. 

8.  Some  Profltabla  InTeatments.    Forty  mlnnfes.    NItlit 

9.  The  American  Farmer.    Forty  mlnntea.    Nlg^L 

8.  J.  Baldwin,  R.  R.  19,  Tallmadg«  Bummlt  Ce^  O. 

1.  The  Farmer  as  a  Bnaloeas  Man.    Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Silos  and  Silage.    Thlr^  minutes. 

3.  Feeds  and  Feeding.    Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Care  of  the  Winter  Dairy.    Tbirtr  minutes. 
E.  The  Com  Crop.    Thirty  minutes. 

6.  The  Chemistry  and  Philosophy  of  Maple  Sugar  Malting.    Forty  minutes. 

7.  Some  of  Our  Insect  Friends.    Fifty  minutes. 

8.  The  Origin  of  Storms— Their  Course  and  Influence  on  the  Weather,    Fifty 

minutes.    Night 

9.  When  the  Earth  Het  a  Comet,  or  tba  Origin  and  BBect  of  the  Qladal  Epoch. 

Sixty  minutes.    Night 
10.    The  Brolution  of  the  Fanner.    Flf^  minutes.    Night 
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Jonn  B«flgi  R.  R.  1r  C«lumbua  Qrovav  Putruifn  COi  O. 

1.  Com  Cnltnre.    Twenty-five  mlnntee. 

2.  Care  and  Treatment  of  Our  SoUa.    Twenty  mlnuteo. 

3.  Factors  In  Successful  Wh«at  Raising.    Twentr-flve  mlnutea. 

i.  Practical  Points  In  Successful  Bwlne  Husbandry.    Twentr-flve  minutes. 

E.  The  Calf,  Its  Value  and  Care.    Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Tbe  Cattle  BuBlness— Wliat  About  ItT    Tlilrty  mlnntes. 

7.  Good  Roads.    Forty  minutes. 

8.  The  Talue  of  dover.    Twenty  mlmitee. 

9.  Improved  Methods  and  Machinery  on  the  Farm.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

10.  Tbe  Experiment  Station  and  the  Farmer.    Twenty  minutes. 

11.  Farm  Organisations— Do  They  P^T    Thirty-five  minutes.    Night 

12.  Landlord  and  Tenant  and  Thatr  True  Relation  to  Bach  Other.    Forty 

mlnntes.    Night. 

13.  Sunshine  and  Shadow  In  Farm  Life.    Fifty  minutes.    Night. 

J.  B.  Briflham,  Bowling  Oreen,  Wood  Co.,  O. 

1.  Tegetablea  Under  Gloss.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

2.  Skill  In  Preparing  and  Marketing  Produce.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Vegetables  on  the  Farm.    Twenty  minutes. 
i.  The  Melon  Crop.    Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Some  Polnta  In  Using  Manure  and  FertlUcer.    Twenty-five  minutes, 

e.  Cdery  Cnltnre.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

7.  Some  Profitable  Crops.   Twenty  minutes. 

8.  Soil  Building  and  Cultivation.    Twraty-flve  minutes. 
S.  The  Potato  Crop.    Twmty  minutes. 

10.  Reading— Its  Influence  In  the  Farm  Home.    Thirty  mlnntes.    Nlgftt 

11.  What  Can  Organisation  do  lor  the  FarmerT    Thirty  mlnntes.    Night 

12.  LUe  on  a  Texas  CatUe  Ranch.    Forty  minutes.    Night 

W.  1.  Chamberlain,  Hudson,  Summit  Coq  O. 

L  Shall  We  Plow  Our  Clay  FarmsT    Twenty  minutes. 

S.  Shall  We  Tile  Clay  I^ndt     (Illustrated.)     Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Clover,  Cowpeas,  etc..  In  Rotation.    Twenty  mlnntes. 

4.  Honey  In  Apples— 

(a)  Qrowlng  tbe  Orchard.    Fifteen  minutes. 

(b)  Handling  the    Fmit     (Illustrated.)     Fifteen  mlnntes. 
E.    Money  in  IH>tatoes  and  Wheat    Twenty  minutes. 

6.  A  Model  Grain   and  Stock  Farm.     (Illustrated.)     Thirty  mlnntes. 

7.  Tbe  Winter  Care  of  Live  Stock.    (Illustrated.)    Thirty  minutes. 

8.  The  Debt  We  Owe  Our  Children.  (Evening  popular  lecture.)  Fifty  minutes. 

9.  Three  Partners  on  Each  Farm.    Forty-flve  minutes.    Night 

10.    Roads,  Schoobi  and  Rural  Mall  Delivery.    Forty-flve  minutes.    Night 

William  M.  Cook,  R.  R.  3,  Camden,  Preble  Co.,  O. 

1.  The  Practical  Use  of  Commercial  Fertiliser.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

2.  Economical  Hog  Raising.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

3.  The  Poselbllitles  ot  Scientific  Agriculture.    Twenty^ve  mlnutea. 

4.  Sorghum;  Care  and  Value  as  a  Winter  Feed.    Twenty-flve  mlnntes. 
B.  Modem  Improvements  In  Farm  Life.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 
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6.  Short  Cats  In  Fanning.    Twenty-five  mlnutCB. 

7.  Obserratlonj  In  Stock  Feeding.   Twenty-fire  minutes. 

8.  Crop  RoUtlon.    Twenty-flve  minntea. 

V.  Soil  Improvement.    Twenty-five  mlnutea. 

10.  MaklnE  Ends  Meet    Thirty  mlnDtee.    Night 

F.  A.  Derthick,  R.  R.  2,  M«ntua,  PorUge  Co.,  O. 

1.  Practical  Management  o(  the  Dairy.    Thirty  mlnutee. 

2.  The  Apple  Orchard.    Thirty  minutes. 

3.  Potatoes  as  a  Side  Line.    Thirty  nlnatea. 

4.  Farm  CoDvenlences.    Thirty  mlnates, 

6.  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture— Its  Work.    Thirty  minutes. 

6.  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Etrperlmeat  Station— Its  Work.    Thirty  minutes. 

7.  The  Hvrse  and  How  to  Train  Him.    Forty-five  minutes. 

8.  Organization.    Forty-five  minutes. 

9.  Compensations  of  Farm  LUe.    Fifty  mtnutes.    Nl^t 

10.  A  Trip  to  New  EIngland  via  Nlac&ra.    Thirty  minutes.    Night 

11.  CentralizaUtm  of  Schools.    Thirty  minutes.    Night, 

J.  AI.  Dobie,  Gutman,  Aufllalzc  Co.,  O. 

1.  Some  Points  in  Swine  Husbandry.    Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Getting  a  Stand  of  Clover.    Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Management  of  Tough  Clay  Soils,    Thirty-five  mlnntes. 

4.  Plowing  and  Plows.    Twenty  minutes. 

G.  Cultivating  and  Cultivators.    Twenty  minntes. 

6.  Some  Essentials  In  Wheat  Growing.    Thirty  minutes. 

1.  How  to  Make  the  Small  Farm  Pay.    Thirty-five  minntes. 

8.  Care  and  Education  of  the  Colt    Thirty-five  mlnutea. 

9.  The  Pathway  to  Success.    Forty  minutes.    Night. 

10.  Character  as  Affected  by  Country  Life.    Forty-five  minutes.    Night 

W.  Q.  Farnsworth,  Watervllle,  Lucae  Co.,  O. 

1.  Culture  and  Care  of  the  Com  Crop.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

2.  How  and  When  to  Spray.    Fifteen  minutes. 

5.  Marketing  Our  Produce.    Twenty  minntes. 

4.  The  Fanner's  Team.    Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  for  Farmers.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

6.  The  Culture  of  Fruit  by  the  Farmer.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

7.  How  We  Grow  and  Handle  Potatoes,    Twenty-five  minutes. 

8.  Growing  Small  Fruit  Commercially.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

9.  Pruning  Small  Fruits  and  Orchards.    Fifteen  minutes. 

10.  How  We  Maintain  and  Increase  Soil  Fertility.    Twenty-five  minntes. 

11.  The  Question  of  Help  on  the  Farm.    Twenty  minutes. 

12.  The  Work  of  Our  Experiment  Station.    Twenty-flve  minntes. 

13.  Partnership  on  the  Farm.    Twenty-flve  minutes.    Night 

L.  H.  Qoddard,  Washington  C.  H.,  Fayette  Co.,  O. 

1.  The  Agricultural  Student  Union  and  What  It  Is  Doing  for  the  Farmers  ot 

Ohio.    Thirty  minutes. 

2.  The  Perfect  Ear  of  Com.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 
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S.  Cota  Breeding  ae  Carried  on  b^  s  Fanner.-  Tblrty  mlnntes, 

4.  Hydraulic  Cement  and  Its  Use  on  the  Farm.    Twenty  mlnntes. 

5.  Bxact  Figures  on  Building  and  Filling  a  60a-ton  Silo.    Tventr-five  mlnutee. 

6.  Cattle  Feeding  Experience — The  So-called  "Com  Belt  Method."    Thirty 

minutes. 

7.  An  Acre  of  Pasture — What  la  It  Worth!    Twenty  mlnntes. 

8.  A  Farmer's  Figures  on  Feeding  Rations.    Twenty.flve  mlntttee. 

9.  Soy  Beans — Growing  and  Feeding  Them.    Twenty  minutes. 

10.  Soil  Inoculation  for  the  Iiegumes.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

11.  The  Wife's  Poultry  Methods.    Twenty  minutes. 

12.  Farm  Labor,  Indoors  and  Outdoors.    Twenty-flTe  mlnntes. 

13.  Farming — Is  It  a  Trade  or  ProtessionT    Thirty  minutes. 

14.  Agriculture  at  the  State  University.     (Illustrated.)     Forty4ve  mlnates. 

Night 

J.  F.  Qorrion,  Jamestown,  Qreena  Co.,  O. 

1.  The  Farmer's  Orchard.    Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Care  of  Farm  Implemented.    Twenty-five  mlnntes. 

3.  The  Colt^Its  Care  and  Training.    Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Hired  Help  on  the  Farm.    Thirty  minutes. 

6.  The  Farmer's  Cow.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

5.  Waste  Land  on  the  Farm.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

7.  Com — Our  King  Crop.    Thirty  minutes. 

8.  Stepping  Stones  to  Success.    Thirty  minutes. 

9.  Home  Environments.    Thirty  minutes.    Nl|^t. 

Q.  C.  Houskeeper,  Bowltng  Green,  Wood  Co.,  O. 

1.  Some  Valuable  Helps.     (IHustrated.)     Twenty-flve  mlnntes. 

2.  Air,  Rain,  Frost,  etc.     r  Illustrated.)     Twenty  minutes, 

5.  Why  Rotate  Crops?    Twenty  minutes. 

4.  Growlug  and  Disposing  of  the  Com  Crop.    Twenty  Mlnntes. 

6.  Growing  and  Marketing  Potatoes.    Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Fruits  for  Home  Use.    Twenty  mlnntes. 

7.  Growing  and  Harketlns  Hogs.    Twenty  minutes. 

8.  What  About  Wheat?    Fifteen  minutes. 

9.  The  Fanner  and  the  Fablic  School.     (Illustrated.)     Twenty-flve  minutes 
10.  Advantages  of  Farmlne-    Twenty  minutes. 

Jl.  Reading  for  the  Farmer  and  Family.    Fifteen  minutes. 

12.  In  Uie  Home.    Twenty-flve  minutes.    Night. 

13.  Some  Thoughts  for  Toune  Men.    Twenty-five  minutes.    Night. 

T.  C.  Laylln,  R.  R.  1,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O. 

1.  Fifteen  Minutes  in  the  Oat  Field.    Fifteen  minutes. 

Z.  PMelds  and  Fences.    Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Com  Culture.    Twenty  minutes. 

4.  The  Culture  of  Late  Potatoes.    Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Improving  the  Physical  Condition  of  the  Soli.    Twenty  mlnntes. 

6.  Keeping  Up  the  Fertility  of  the  Farm.    Twenty  minutes. 

7.  What  Does  It  Cost?  or  Profit  and  Loss.    Thirty  minutes. 

8.  The  Value  of  Science  to  the  Farmer.    Thirty  minutes. 

9.  Oenlim  In  Farminf;     Forty  minutes.    Night. 


33— O.  S.  B.  Of  A. 
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10.  The  Brolntlon  of  American  Agriculture.    Forty-five  mlnntefl.    Night 

11.  "Our  B078."    Forty  mlnutee.    Night. 

Charles  Mclntlre,  Chandleraville.  Muskingum  Co.,  O. 

1.  The  Feeding  of  Animals.    Twenty  minutes. 

S.  How  Can  the  Farmer  Analyse  His  Own  Soll7    Twenty  minutes. 

3.  When  to  Cut  the  Grass.    Fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Beef  Production.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

5.  Swine  Feeding  for  FroflL    Twentj  minutes. 

6.  Increasing  the  BlfectiTeness  of  Barnyard  Manure.    Fifteen  minutes. 

7.  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Riperiment  Station,  and  How  It  Can  Benefit,  t 

Farmer.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

S.  Horses.    Twenty  mtnutAB. 

9.  Soy  Beans,  Cowpeas,  Rape,  Alfalfa  and  Clover.    Twenty  minutes. 

10.  The  Natural  Improvemnnt  of  Soils,    Twenty  minutes. 

11.  Farmers  of  the  Futura     Twenty  minutes.    Night 

Cary  W.  Montgomery,  Box  4,  Newark,  Licking  Co.,  O. 

1.  Clover.    Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Planting  and  Growing  Fruit  Trees.    Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Hcrw  Plants  Feed  and  Grow.    Twenty  minutes. 

i.  Soli  Conditions  Essentlnl  to  Crop  Production.    Twenty  minutes. 

5.  The  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden.    Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Marketing  Produce.    Twenty  minutes. 

7.  Potatoes.    Fifteen  minutes. 

8.  Melons.    Fifteen  minutes. 

9.  Leaks  on  the  Farm,    Twenty  minutes. 

10.  Rural  Amusements.    Twenty-five  minutes.    Night 

11.  What  Do  We  Owe  to  Our  CommunttyT    Twenty-five  minutes.    Night 

Rel  Rathbun,  Box  102,  Sprlngfleld,  Clark  Co.,  O. 

1.  Poultry  on  the  Farm.    Twenty  minutes. 

2.  The  Farmer's  Truck  F^t-b.    Twenty  minutes. 

3.  The  Farmer's  Cows — Feed  and  Milk.    Twenty-five  mlnntes. 

4.  Mixed  vs.  Special  Farming.    Twenty  minutes, 

G.  Improvement  of  Country  Schools.    Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Some  Educational  Helns  to  Farmers.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

7.  Handling  and  Using  Manure,    Twenty  mlnntes. 

5.  Use  of  Commercial  FertlllzerB.    Twenty-five  minutes. 
9.  Some  "Snags"  in  Farming.    Twenty  minutes. 

10  Underdraining  and  Cultivation.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

11  Feeding  the  Family.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

12.  Home  and  Home-making.    Thirty  minutes.    Night 

13.  The  Objective  Point  in  Ufe.    Thirty  mlnntes.    Night 

14.  The  Wife's  Part— Place  and  Pay.    Thirty  mlnntes.    Night 
16.  The  Up-to-date  Farmer.    Thirty  minutes.    Night 

Lowell  Roudebush,  NIcholsvllle,  Clermont  Co^  O. 
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8.  Care  and  Management  of  Small  Frnlta.    Twenty  mlnntee. 

4.  The  Outlook  for  Orcharding  In  Ohio.    Fifteen  minutes. 

5.  The  E:BBentlal8  In  Spraying.    Fifteen  mtnutes. 

6.  Peach  Yellows.    Fifteen  mlnntes. 

7.  The  Canker  Worm.    Fifteen  minutes. 

8.  The  San  Jose  Scale.    Fifteen  mlnntes, 

9.  The  Rose  Chafer  and  Fmlt-tree  Bark  BeeUe.    Fifteen  mlnntea. 
10.  The  Hessian  Fly.    Fifteen  minutes. 

1}.  Natural  Enemies  of  Insect  Pests.    Twenty  minutes, 

12.  Why  Farmere  Should  Raise  Sheep.    Twenty  mlnotes. 

13.  Is  it  Profitable  to  Raise  HorseaT    It  so,  What  Class;    Twenty  minutes. 

14.  Feeding  Stock  for  Profit    Twenty  minutes. 

15.  How  to  Utilize  Cowpeao  and  Soy  Beans.    Twenty  mlnntes. 

16.  Alfalfa.    Fifteen  minutes. 

IT.  What  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  Doing  tor  the  Farmer.    TwWr 
ty-five  minutes. 

18.  Noxious  Weeds  and  How  to  Destroy  Them.    Twenty  mlnutas. 

19.  Uncle  Sam's  Land  of  the  Midnight  Son.    Forty-flTe  minutes.    Night 

20.  The  Clouds — In  and  Above  Them,    Thirty  minutes,    Night 

Qeo,  C  Scott,  Mt  Pleasant,  Jefferson  Co.|  O. 

1.  Clover  and  Other  Sources  of  Fertility.    Twenty-five  mlnntea. 

3.  Use  and  Abuse  of  Commercial  Fertilizers.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

5.  Silo  Building  and  Silage.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

4.  Dairy  Work  at  Maple  Valley  Farm.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

5.  The  Wife's  Poultry  Yard.     (Illustrated.)     Twenty-five  minutes. 

6.  What  When  and  How  to  Bat     (Illustrated.)    Twenty-five  minutes. 

7.  Com  Breeding.     (Hlustrated.)     Twenty-five  minutes. 

8.  Advantages  of  Well-Bred  Uvestock.    Twenty-five  mlnntea, 

9.  Advantages  of  Farm  Orchards.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

10.  The  Farmer  and  the  Telephone.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

11.  Farm  Labor  Problem:  Shall  I  Rent  or  Hire?    Twenty-five  mlnntes. 

12.  Who  Shall  Follow  In  Our  Footsteps?    Forty  minutes.    Night. 

13.  Advantages  of  the  Farm  as  a  Home.    Forty  minutes.    Night 

John  t_  8hawver,  Bellefontalne,  Logan  Co.,  O. 

1.  The  Farm  Dairy.    Forty  mlnntes. 

2.  Feeds  and  Feeding.     (Illustrated.)     Thirty  minutes. 

3.  Th*  Farmer's  Fruit  Supply.    Twenty  minutes. 

I  Farm  Buildings.     (Illnstrated.)     Thirty  minutes. 

■!.  The  Farmer's  Table.     (Illustrated.)     Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Household  Aids  and  Conveniences.    Twenty  minutes. 

7.  The  Problem  of  Farm  Help.    Thirty  minutes. 

8.  The  Economy  of  Co-operation.    Thiny  mlnntes. 

9.  Clovers  and  Their  Values.     (Illustrated.)     Thirty  mhintes. 

10.  Making,  Saving  and  Applying  Manures.     (Illustrated.)    Thirty  mlnntes. 

11.  The  Farmer  as  a  Business  Man.    Thirty  minutes. 

12.  Why  Go  to  the  City,  Young  Man?    Thirty  mlnntes. 

13.  The  Goncation  of  Our  Boys  and  Olrls.    Thirty  minutes. 

14.  SeedUme  and  Harvest.     (A  talk  to  young  people.)     Fifty  minutes.    NIfbt 
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E.  P.  Snyder,  R.  R.  11,  Monroevllle,  Huron  Co^  O. 

1.  Shall  Ve  Keep  StieepT    Tweatr  minatee. 

2.  Wheat  Growiag  and  Harketine.    Fifteen  mlnates. 

3.  A  Farmer's  War  With  Strawberries.  .Trentr  minutes. 

4.  Small  Fruits  for  the  Farmer.    Twenty  mlnates, 

B.  Mutual  Fire  Insunmce  for  Farmers.    Fifteen  minutes. 

6.  Our  Common  Schools.    Twenty  minutes. 

7.  Seeding  to  Timothy  and  Cloveri    Fifteen  minutes. 

8.  A  Few  of  the  PoselbllltloB  of  Farming.    Twenty  minutes. 

9.  lights  and  Shadows  of  floldter  Life.      Forty-flre  minutes.    Nl^^t 
10.  Notes  of  Travel  In  Our  Native  Land.    Forty-five  minutes.    Night. 

L.  Q.  Spencer,  Nutwood.  Trumbull  Co^  O. 

1.  Butter  Making  for  a  Local  Market.    Thirty  mlnntes. 

2.  The  Dairy  Gow  and  How  We  Treat  Her.    Thirty  minutes. 

3.  Small  Fruit  tor  the  Small  Fami.    Thirty-flve  minutes. 
i.  Hogs  tor  Profit.    Thirty  minutes. 

6.  The  Farmer's  Friends.    Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Noxious  Weeds  and  Their  Destruction.    Twenty  minutes. 

7.  Potato  Culture.    Thirty  minutes. 

8.  The  Silo — Its  History,  Construction  and  Value.     (Illustrated.}     Thirty  mln* 

utes. 

9.  One  of  the  Essentials  in  Farming.    Thirty  minutes. 

10.  What  Shall  the  Harvest  BeT    Thirty  minutes.    Night. 

11.  The  Farm  Home  as  a  Factor  In  Our  Nation's  Progress.    Forty  minutes. 

Night 

8.  E.  Strode,  Westland,  Morgan  Co.,  O. 

1.  The  Apple  Orchard,  Planting  and  Qrowlng.    Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Making  an  Old  Apple  Orohard  Profitable.    Fifteen  minutes. 

3.  Points  In  Wheat  Culture.    Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Clover  on  Ohio  Farms.    Thirty  minutes, 
e.  Sheep.    Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Plant  Pood  Prom  Manures,  Legumes  and  Commercial  Fertilizers.    Thirty 

to  forty  mlnntes. 

7.  Problems  In  Hillside  Farming.    Thirty  mlnntes. 

8.  Some  Mistakes  We  Farmers  Make.    Thirty  minutes.    Night. 

9.  Shall  He  Choose  Agriculture?    Thirty  to  forty^ve  minutes.    Night. 

M.  C.  Thomas,  MInyo,  Champaign  Co.,  O. 

1.  Cement  Floors,    Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Commercial  Fertlllzertt     Twenty  mlnntes. 

3.  Com  Growing.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

i.  Swine  Management  fcr  Profit.    Twenty  minutes. 

6.  The  Old  and  the  New  In  Maple  Syrup  Maldng.    Fifteen  minutes. 

6.  The  BusineBB  Side  of  Fnrming.    Twenty  mlnntes. 

7.  The  Value  and  Management  of  a  Clover  Seed  Crop.    Twenty  minutes. 

8.  The  Problem  of  Soil  Fertility.    Twenty-flve  minutes. 

9.  A  Balanced  Ration  for  the  Farm  Boy.    Thirty  minutes.    Night. 
10.  An  Enlightened  Husbandry.    Thirty-five  minutes.    Night 
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C.  R.  Wagner,  R.  R.  15,  Arlington,  Hancock  Co^  O. 

1.  Live  Stock  EBseutial  to  the  Hlgbest  Tyoe  of  Agriculture.    Thirty  minntea. 

2.  The  FoandatioD  PrlncIpleB  of  Live  Stock  Breeding.    Thirty  minutes. 

3.  The  Three  Essentials  In  Successful  Live  Stock  Breeding.    Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Sheep  Husbandry— Ito  (Innshlne  and  Shadow.    Thirty  minutes. 
6.  The  Agricultural  F^r.    Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Mutual  Insurance  for  the  Farmer.    Thirty  minutes. 

7.  Our  State  Experiment  Station.       (Illtistrated.)     Thirty  minutes. 

8.  The  Boy  and  the  Farm,    Thirty  minutes. 

9.  Problems  That  Confront  the  Rural  School.    Thirty  minutes. 

10.  The  Home — Its  Influences  and  Surroundings.    Forty  mlnutfia.    Night. 

11.  The  Power  of  Concentrated  Thought  and  Action.    Forty  minutes.    Nlg^t 

R.  H.  Wallace,  Chlltlcothe,  Rosa  Co.,  O. 

1.  Feeding  tor  Proflt    Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Skill  la  Farming.    Tweaty-Bve  minutes. 

3.  Heredity  In  Animal  Life.    Thirty  minutes. 

4.  The  Farm  Dairy.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

G.    The  State   Board    of  Agriculture   and    Farmers'   Institutes.    Twenty-fire 
minutes. 

6.  Will  the  Future  King  oi  the  Farm  Be  Cotton,  Com  or  Wheat?    Twenty-five 

minutes. 

7.  How  to  Treat  Worn  Out.  Soils.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

8.  The  Relation  of  the  Farm  to  the  Factory  and  the  Commercial  World. 

Thirty-five  minutes. 

9.  What  Shall  Be  Done  With  the  Surplus  of  the  Farm?    Thirty-five  minutes. 

Night, 

10.  Prehistoric  Races  of  This  Country.    Forty  minutes.    Night 

11.  The  Sowing  aud  the  Reaping.    Forty  minutes.    Night 

12.  What  Constitutes  the  Farmer's  Education?    Forty  minutes.    Night 

A.  L.  White,  Norwich,  Muskingum  Co.,  O. 

1.  Skilled  Labor  on  the  Farm.    Fifteen  minutes. 

2.  Perfect  Com  Culture.    Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Growing  and  Marketing  Peaches.    Twenty  minutes. 

4.  How  Birds  Affect  the  Farm  and  Garden.    Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Swine  Raising.    Fifteen  minutes. 

6.  The  Hen  and  Her  Family.    Twenty  minutes. 

7.  Field  Management.    Fifteen  minutes. 

8.  Growing  and  Marketing  Wool.    Twenty  minutes. 

9.  Can  a  Young  Renter  Hope  to  Own  a  Farm?    Thirty  minutes. 

10.  Practical  Bam  Buildiui.    Fifteen  mlnntes. 

11.  Soil  Management    Flftnen  minutes, 

12.  Confidence  In  Our  Work.    Thirty  minutes. 
18.  Marketing  Farm  Produces.    Fifteen  minutes. 

■    14.  Our  Good  Women.    Twenty  minutes. 

16.  The  Colt;  Its  Care  and  Management    Fifteen  minutes. 

IG.  The  Elements  of  a  Forceful  Life.    Thirty-five  minutes.    Night 

IT.  Children  of  the  Farm.    Forty  minutes.    Ni|^t 
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R.  Y.  White,  Chandleraville,  Mutklngum  C(s  O. 

1.  How  to  Select  Live  Stock.    Twenty  minuteB. 

2.  The  Fanner's  Orchard.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

3.  Sheep  on  the  Farm.    Twenty  minutes. 

4.  The  Hessian  Fly.    FltteAn  minutes. 

6.  The  Chicken  for  Profit    Twenty-five  minutes. 

6.  Plant  Feeding.    Twenty  minutes. 

7.  Soya  Beans,  Cowpeas,  Catch  Crops.    Twenty  minutes. 

8.  Maintaining  and  Hestorlns  Fertility  to  Soil.    Twenty  mlnut«a. 

9.  Care  of  Grass  Lands.    Twenty  minutes. 

10.  Life  on  th^  Farm.    Thirty  minutes.    Night 

11.  StarUng  in  Life.    Thirty  mlnates.    Night. 
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Forwarded  to  the  Beoretaiy  of  Atrkniltnre  for  PnblliMtloii  in  the  Aimiul  Isatltate  Beport. 


PARHBR8  NBED  KNOWLiBDQBL 
BT   0.  B    FAUIXI,  WAUKKSTILLE,  OHIO. 

[Read  at  tbe  Farmers'  Inatltnte  Held   at  WarrenBTllle,   CoTahoga   Coonlr, 
JannaiT  6-7.  1SI)4.] 

Among  the  occupations  of  men  that  of  tbe  farmer  bolda  a  unique  poelUon. 
No  other  calling  overlaps  so  many  others.  The  farmer  is  both  a  laborer  and 
capitalist,  a  manufacturer  and  merchant;  be  needs  to  be  almost  a  scientist  to 
the  extent  of  his  farm  knowledge,  and  be  must  be  a  business  man  tf  he 
succeeds. 

No  need  Is  more  apparent,  and  1  think  none  is  greater  among  farmers,  than 
the  observance  of  better  business  methods.  As  a  producer  of  commodities  tbe 
farmer  should  be  guided  by  the  same  business  principles  applying  to  manufac- 
turers; In  the  disposal  of  these  products  tbe  talents  of  the  merchants  are 
needed;  In  the  conduct  of  all  his  farming  operations  good  business  sense  Is 
essential.  Go  Into  any  farming  conuuunity  and  who  are  the  successful  men? 
Are  they  the  men  with  the  best  education,  the  largest  (arms,  those  who  have 
Inherited  the  most  property?  These  are  helps,  but  abore  and  beyond  all  these 
stands  tbe  man  who  Is  not  only  a  good  farmer,  but  a  tborougb  business  man 
as  well. 

It  Is  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
many  particulars  In  which  farmers  need  to  follow  better  bnalness  practices. 
A  very  common  fault  is  the  failure  to  keep  farm  accounts.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
the  average  farmer  to  have  an  elaborate  system  of  bookkeeping,*  indeed,  the 
simpler  it  Is  the  better;  but  It  is  certainly  poor  business  policy  to  go  on  from 
year  to  year  without  deflnltn  knowledge  of  what  one  Is  doing.  Not  only  Is 
this  true  of  the  fann  business  as  a  whole,  but  it  applies  wltta  equal  force  to  Its 
several  branches.  Here  Is  a  fanner  who  keeps  a  herd  of  cows.  He  "thinks" 
that  some  of  his  cows  are  superior  to  the  rest;  be  does  not  know,  because  he 
has  never  weighed  and  tested  the  milk  from  the  different  members  of  his 
herd.  It  would  be  good  business  to  keep  a  record  of  the  produce  of  each  cow, 
and  save  the  heifers  from  the  best  cows  only.  How  many  larmers  are  there 
who  can  tell  the  farm  coat  of  beef,  pork,  or  mutton  which  they  sell?  Doubtless 
if  an  account  were  kept  of  thn  teed  consumed  many  farmers  would  change  their 
methods  of  feeding. 

A  large  proportion  of  farmers  fail  to  exercise  good  Judgment  In  the  sale  of 
produce.  Many,  probably  a  majority,  do  not  ship  their  products,  but  sell  to 
men  who  make  a  business  of  buying  and  shipping  farm  produce.    These  bnyers 
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are  good  men  to  have  In  a  community,  and  It  Is  perfectly  right  for  tbem  to 
realize  a  tail  profit  on  ttae  material  they  handle;  frequently,  however,  Bome  of 
them  take  advantage  of  thfi  farmer  who  1b  not  well  Informed  on  prices;  a 
trilling  sum  Invested  In  a  dally  newspaper  would  guard  against  such  losflee. 
The  merchant  and  the  manufactnrer  find  that  it  pays  them  to  advertise,  hat 
how  few  farmers  ever  advertise  their  products.  Many  times,  however.  It  pays, 
and  pays  well ;  a  few  lines  In  a  local  paper  or  a  good  agricultural  paper  otttlmes 
secures  a  purchaser  for  what  was  otherwise  unsalable.  Another  common  fault 
In  selling  produce  Is  the  failure  to  carefully  grade  the  material  offered.  Little 
potatoes,  cull  apples,  scrawny  fowls,  are  mingled  with  better  specimens  nf  their 
kind  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  will  add  to  the  quantity  and  not  detract  from  the 
price.  What  would  the  men  who  do  this  think  of  the  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer who  would  thus  mix  his  wares  when  placing  them  on  the  marketT  Good 
huslnesa  policy  requires  that  farm  produce,  when  offered  for  sale,  he  carefully 
graded  like  other  merchandise. 

A  cardinal  rule  In  business  Is  that  needless  waste  must  not  be  permitted. 
This  rule  Is  often  transgressed  on  the  farm.  Many  things  which  might  he  used 
or  sold,  and  thus  added  to  the  farmer's  income,  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
Again,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  waste  land  on  our  farms — not  necessarily,  but 
carelessly  so.  Outside  of  the  home  grounds  and  woodland  there  should  not  he 
a  foot  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  except  what  is  unavoidable  along  ditches, 
fences,  roads,  etc.,  that  does  not  produce  a  fair  profit  on  the  money  it  represents. 
Labor  Is  ofttlmes  wasted  on  the  farm.  I  have  in  mind  a  neighbor,  a  hard-work- 
ing man,  who  spends  the  greater  portion  of  hfs  time  doing  chores;  not  that 
he  has  more  stock  or  that  he  cares  for  It  better  than  his  brother  farmers,  but 
simply  because  of  the  awkward,  unhandy  manner  In  which  he  has  arranged  his 
farm  buildings,  yards,  etc.  He  is  continually  behindhand  In  his  farm  work,  and, 
needless  to  say,  he  la  not  prORperouB, 

Still  another  particular  In  which  good  Judgment  is  required  la  in  the  pur- 
chase and  care  of  farm  Implements.  Labor-saving  tools  are  a  necessity,  and 
the  fanner  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  times  must  have  them.  It  does 
not  pay  to  put  In  crops  poorly,  or  to  care  for  them  la  a  halt-way  manner  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  suitable  tools.  Nevertheless  one  should  be  prudent  in  the 
matter  of  buying  expensive  machinery.  The  test  question  abouid  be.  Win  the 
tool  pay  back  its  cost  and  good  Interest  thereon  during  the  time  we  may  expect 
it  to  last?  It  not,  then  do  not  buy  It  Farm  implements  represent  a  consider 
able  part  ot  the  capital  of  every  farmer.  It  ta  poor  business  to  allow  any  Im- 
pairment of  one's  capital,  and  yet  how  great  Is  the  loss  bome  by  farmerg 
because  of  the  lajuty  to  anii  destruction  of  farm  Implements  by  exposure  to 
the  weather.  Go  through  the  country  almost  anywhere  and  you  will  seee  plows, 
wagons,  mowers,  tools  of  every  description,  housed  In  fence  comers  or  left 
where  the  owner  last  used  them.  It  would  be  money  well  spent  to  build  a 
tool-house  or  shed  and  use  it  after  it  is  built 

It  has  been  said  that  the  farmer's  bank  is  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  It  is 
more  than  this:  It  Is  the  very  foundation  of  his  success,  If  he  achieves  any.  It 
ought  not  to  require  argument  to  show  the  vital  Importance  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  fertility  of  our  soils.  Sad  to  tell,  however,  in  this  very  par- 
ticular poor  business  management  Is  most  clearly  apparent  on  many  farma. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  manure  from  the  stables  thrown  out  under  the  eaves 
of  the  bam,  there  to  lose  by  leaching  or  firefang  a  targe  portion  ot  Its  fertilis- 
ing power.  Frequently,  also,  while  this  waste  goes  on  at  the  bam,  In  the  ttelds 
crop  follows  crop  without  rest  or  rotation,  until  It  Is  little  wonder  we  hear  bo 
much  of  soli  exhaustion.  Contrast  these  methods  with  those  of  the  husineeB- 
like  farmer,  who  carefully  BAves  and  applies  all  the  manure  produced  on  the 
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(arm,  suppIementlnK  It,  when  lie  can  do  so  profitably,  with  ftommerclal  fertlUs* 
era.  This  man  knows  that  there  are  vast  stores  of  plant  food  locked  up  In  hla 
soil,  and  he  finds  In  careful  tillage  and  drainage  the  keys  which  nnlock  tUa 
hidden  fertility. 

Profeeaor  Roberts  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  average  New  Tork  acre 
of  land  contains  within  one  foot  of  the  surface  about  four  thousand  Sto  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  thousand  three  bnAdred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  of  potash. 
Valued  at  the  farm  cost  In  commercial  fertilisers,  these  figures  represent  over 
two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  these  elements  per  acre.  More  than  this,  above 
every  fann  there  Is  a  never-falling  supply  of  the  most  expensive  element  In  our 
fertilizers— nitrogen.  The  business  farmer  knows  that  by  growing  clover  or 
some  other  of  the  legumes  he  can  feed  his  soil  with  this  nitrogen  fr<Hn  the  air, 
and  thereby  save  buying  it  In  his  tertlllEer. 

The  saccessful  merchant  or  manufacturer  Is  In  touch  with  the  spirit  of 
progress  In  his  occupation;  he  is  up  with  the  times.  Good  business  demands 
of  the  farmer  that  he  keep  himself  fully  Informed  of  the  advance  made  In  hU 
vocation.  With  the  multitude  of  good  agricultural  papers  and  books,  tUe  bul- 
letins and  reports  issued  by  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
various  State  Experimental  Stations,  there  Is  no  excuse  tor  ignorance.  Into 
many  farmhouses,  however,  these  helps  never  enter;  the  only  papers  received 
are  cheap,  trashy  story  papern.  If  you  go  to  the  farmers  living  In  these  homes 
and  ask  them  to  subscribe  for  a  good  farm  paper  you  will  be  told  that  they 
cannot  afFord  to  do  so.  Usually  the  condition  of  the  farms  proves  that  they 
can  111  afford  to  do  without  It. 

Not  alone  In  farm  matters  are  better  business  methods  needed.  In  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  men,  and  as  a  distinct  element  in  our  national  life,  the 
farmer  needs  the  broader  view  of  the  business  man.  As  long  as  a  majority  of 
farmers  remain  carelessly  Indifferent,  so  long  will  we  fail  to  secure  legislation 
to  protect  our  products  from  unfair  Imitation.  The  burdens  of  taxation  fall 
heavily  on  the  larmer,  for  his  Is  tangible  property,  and  thus  they  will  continue  to 
fall  until  he  acts,  Instead  of  merely  grumbling.  Do  we  (ear  the  trusts  and 
great  corporations?  Let  us  rather  take  a  lesson  from  them  and  know  that 
were  the  farmers  alive  to  their  interests  and  their  power,  and  only  half 
as  strongly  organized  as  many  other  InduetrleB,  they  could  secure  all  the  legis- 
lation they  need  and  are  of  right  entitled  to. 

Does  the  farmer  desire  more  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  modem 
life?  Is  he  tired  of  the  "isolation"  o(  the  farm?  Business  methods  call  for  good 
roads..  Trolley  cars,  telephones,  and  rural  mall  delivery  go  first  to  the  enter- 
prising communities  where  good  roads  and  business-like  farmers  abound.  Are 
the  boys  and  girls  coming  to  believe  that  the  farm  life  Is  naught  but  toll  and 
drudgery?  Better  business  practices  will  go  far  toward  making  the  (arm  home 
brighter,  ease  Its  labors,  and  thereby  keep  the  boys  and  girls  contented. 

We  hear  much  of  late  ol  tbe  triumphs  of  American  manufacturers  In  the 
world's  markets,  but  for  those  many  years  the  American  larmer  has-  been 
distancing  all  competition.  Will  he  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future?  His  hope 
lies  in  the  adoption  of  tbe  most  Improved  methods,  in  economy  of  labor.  In  cheap 
transportation.  In  favorable  laws.  In  a  word,  the  continued  prestige  of  the 
American  farmer  depends  on  his  observances  of  the  best  business  methods. 
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COMMERCIAL  FARMING. 

BT  IT.  <1.  FBOST,  Wtar  lUNTOB,  OHIO. 

[Read  at  tbe  Farmera'  Institute  Held  at  Wllloughby,  Lake  Conntr.  Jannair 
4-6,  1904.] 

In  these  days  good,  practical  commercial  fanning  Is  necBBBaiy  to  shomm- 
tul  farming.  Having  stated  my  proposition,  let  me  now  offer  tbe  prooL  Cone 
mcrcial  means  "relating  to  or  engaged  In  commerce  or  trade."  Farming  Is  "tba 
tilling  or  cultivating  of  land."  Tbe  fanner  who  pays  strict  attention  to  and 
engages  bis  wbole  time  In  the  tillage  of  land,  tbe  raising  of  crops,  the  care  of 
farm  animals,  informing  himself  as  best  he  can  along  these  lines,  may  be  a  good 
farmer  and  yet  not  a  successful  one.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  market!, 
at  least,  of  the  states,  better  still,  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  the  things 
he  so  intelligently  produces. 

The  average  American  farmer  possesses  the  advantage  of  occui)anoy  and 
ownership  as  well  of  suiudent  land  to  employ  the  energies  and  ability  of  an 
active  and  enterprising  mind.  The  young  man  who  contemplates  the  businesa 
of  farfhlng  should  see  that  he  starts  out  with  the  business  side  of  bis  nature 
well  equipped  as  well  as  the  scientific  side. 

You  doubtless  bave  heard  farmers  many  times  speak  In  a  joking  and  in- 
sinuating way  of  the  farm  methods  of  our  "city  [armem"  so  called,  but 
let  me  warn  you,  my  friend,  that  some  of  these,  with  not  more  than  ten 
years  of  practical  farm  experience,  but  witb  many  more  years  of  practical 
buslnes3  experience  are  taking  the  lead  In  realizing  net  proBts.  It  Is  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  hire  experienced  labor  than  commercial  experience,  and 
thus  they  have  tbe  advantage.  Many  also  have  Immense  advantage  in  not  having 
all  their  capital  invested  in  land.  They  not  only  have  the  business  sagacity 
of  knowing  tbe  probable  trend  of  the  markets  or  the  demands  of  popular  taste, 
but  have  the  capital  to  carry  out  their  plans.  Commercial  farming  may  lead 
one  to  know  and  not  guess  what  tbe  profit  or  loss  Is  on  the  things  hn  produces. 
It  may  lead  hlai  to  discard  some  unprofitable  rotations.  It  may  lead  bim  to 
undertake  sometbln;;  more  congenial  to  htm  and  more  especially  adapted  to 
the  farm.  He  may  be  able  to  come  In  easy  contact  with  purely  bualuem  men, 
because  his  business  methods  are  similar  to  theirs.  Perhaps  he  will  even  be 
able,  because  of  tbe  better  knowledge  and  demands  of  his  business,  to  make 
known  some  of  his  needs  to  politicians  In  such  a  way  that  they  will  stop 
and  listen.  Honorable  George  Oeddes,  of  New  Tork,  well  says:  "Thus  stands 
this  body  of  Industrious,  active  and  well  informed  men,  having  many  millions 
In  their  ranks,  vast  aggregate  wealth  In  lands,  and  votes  sufficient  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  the  Country.  Generally  not  so  ambitious  ot  ofllce  as  desirouB 
of  having  wise  laws,  honestly  administered.  Men  who  combine  tbe  Interests 
of  both  cultivator  and  owner  of  lands  have  inducements  that  must  ultimately 
lead  them  to  the  highest  social  and  political  position.  The  next  generation  with 
Its  Increased  capital  and  more  cultivated  tastes  will  devote  more  means  and  at- 
tention to  making  the  homes  of  farmers  attractive,  which  will  add  to  the  charms 
of  country  lite,  Increase  eelf-raspect  and  public  consideration." 

Situated  aa  we  are  In  the  suburbs  almost  of  a  rapidly  growing  city,  we  can 
more  readily  see  tbe  fulfillment  of  this  prophesy.  We  must  also  face  tlie  tact 
of  our  fast  changing  condition,  that  we  must  make  the  farm  pay  on  a  much 
larger  valuation  or  give  it  up  to  some  one  who  will,  and  how,  let  me  ask,  can  we 
better  do  this  than  by  becoming  commercial  or  business  farmers? 

We  must  raise  the  methods  of  farming  to  higher  standards,  to  closer 
economy.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  policy  of  penurlouBuesa.  Emerson  says, 
'iTue  economy  Is  not  mean  but  liberal,  and  on  tbe  pattern  of  the  sun  and  sky." 
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It  la  not  ecoDomr  to  pat  a  l^er  of  fine  nic«  poUtoea  on  top  of  the  basket  and  a 
lot  of  Bcabby  ones  In  the  middle;  neither  is  It  good  business.  It  Is  not  economy 
to  cheat  three  to  Ave  pounds  on  the  bushel,  neither  is  It  good  business.  I  beUere 
it  is  not  economy  nor  good  business  to  sell  three  pounds  of  wood  and  seven 
pounds  of  grapes  for  a  ten-pound  basket  It  is  good  for  the  commission  man 
and  the  basket  m&ker,  but  not  for  the  producer;  his  reputation  is  at  stake,  and. 
In  the  long  run,  prices  adjust  themselTea  to  real  weight  or  measure.  Do  not  do 
it;  by  Its  practice  we  not  only  lose  mon«y,  but  character,  which  Is  a  thousand 
times  more  precious. 

There  are  wonderful  possibilities  in  commercial  farming  In  this  great 
wealthy  and  enterprising  state  of  Ohio,  The  cities  demand  the  best  that  can  be 
produced  and  are  willing  to  pay  tor  it  If  we  are  willing  to  study  and  work 
along  some  line  of  special  farming,  in  which  care  and  thought  are  shown  to  bare 
been  given,  and  have  the  commercial  tact  to  show  this  skill  to  others,  it  will 
develop  that  this  combination  which  may  be-  called  commercial  farming  will, 
as  Mr.  Oeddea  says.  Increase  self-respect  and  public  consideration. 

Successful  farming  demands  the  practice  of  systematic  business  principles. 
The  day  is  gone  when  antiquated  and  slovenly  methods  in  any  business  pays, 
and  in  no  business  Is  this  more  clearly  verified  than  In  farming.  The  successful 
farmer  must  have  a  love  and  taste  for  his  business  together  with  a  well  balanced, 
cnltivated  mind.  He  must  get  beyond  narrow-mindedness  and  keep  up  with  the 
times,  profit  by  the  Imctnvements  and  progress  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  oe 
wiUlng  to  profit  not  only  by  Investigation  of  hts  own  labor,  but  the  years  of 
labor  and  investigaUon  of  others.  He  mast  study  the  wants  of  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  raise  crops  most  in  demand  and  that  consequently  will  pay  the 
best,  not  forgetting  to  Improve  his  lands  by  the  proper  rotations  and  fertlllEers. 

A  farmer,  though  he  may  be  called  a  successful!  one,  will  scarcely  acquire 
great  wealth  as  estimated  in  these  days  of  muItl-mlllionalres,  but  he  may  ac- 
quire wealtb  sufficient  for  his  needs,  he  may  also  broaden  his  mind  and  enjoy 
the  poetic  side  of  farm  life,  which  by  no  means  should  be  overlooked.  Life  to 
him  Is  earnest  and  real  and  be  who  makes  the  wisest  and  best  use  of  his  energies 
will  receive  the  largest  returns  for  bis  labors  in  the  profits  that  are  the  result 
of  Intelligent  commercial  farming. 


THE  VALUE  OF  METHOD  IN  FARMING. 

BT  WnXI&U  O.  COOMBS,  LINDALZ,  O. 

[Bead  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Laurel,  Clermont  County,  January  S 
and  9,  1904.] 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  a  Swiss  watch  manufacturer  visited  America. 
Switzerland  had  heretofore  been  the  greatest  watch  malting  country  of  the 
world,  America  was  Just  beginning.  This  Swiss  manufacturer  went  back  and 
told  biB  countrymen  that  they  must  revolutionize  their  methods  or  the  Americans 
would  drive  tbem  out  oi  business.  Why?  The  Americans  had  "method,"  sys- 
tem, plan,  organization,  or  whatever  yon  may  call  It  The  Swiss  had  not  The 
Swiss  manufacturer  employed  workmen,  each  of  whom  had  his  bench,  a  full 
set  of  tools,  and  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship.  Each  one  would  make  a 
watch  almost  complete  by  himself.  No  two  watches  were  alike.  The  American  be> 
gan  with  a  machine  which  made  only  one  part  of  a  watch,  but  made  that  part 
by  thousands — every  piece  exactly  like  the  others,  and  the  machine  perhaps  feed- 
ing itself  automatically  and  superintended  by  a  boy.    These  pieces,   all  as  ex- 
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actly  alike  ns  nlcel;  adJuBted  machlneiy  could  malm  tbem,  w«re  aneinbled  by 
ths  so-called  "vatchmaker"  and  put  together— making  a  much  better  and  cheaper 
watcti  tban  could  possibly  be  made  in  the  old  slow,  painstalUng;  way. 

Tbls  wa«  metbod  as  It  applied  to  watch  making,  and  it  wae  so  euccessful  that 
it  rapidly  extended  to  all  branches  <of  manufacture,  and  put  the  American  so  br 
ahead  that  he  was  soon,  not  only  selHng  tile  watchies  in  Switzerland,  but  hla 
manufactured  gooda  In  the  markets  ot  the  old  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe. 
Tbe  American  Idea  was  "method." 

Some  of  you  are  method-lsts,  and  why?  Because  John  Wesley  studied  out 
and  set  In  operation  a  method  or  plan,  for  having  the  needs  of  the  church  Ji 
systematically  looked  after,  and  tbe  wonderful  growth  of  Methodism  Is  due  to 
the  persistent  carrying  out  of  John  Wesley's  "method." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  farming?  Just  this.  If  so  great  success 
followed  the  adoption  of  metbod  in  other  productive  industries,  why  not  in 
farming?  If  method  was  good  in  church  management,  why  should  not  we  all  be 
"method-lets'"  In  our  farming?  There  is  entirely  too  much  haphazard  fann- 
ing. Most  farmers  have  no  well  defined  system.  True,  they  look  over  their 
fields  and  perhaps,  plan  their  crops  one  year  ahead,  but  the  next  year  they  plan 
anew,  and  are  perhaps  found  doing  an  entirely  different  kind  of  work.  Their 
neighbors  make  a  hit  in  some  certain  crop,  by  a  combination  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances and  high  prices,  then  they  lump  at  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
money  In  that  crop.  They  drop  the  things  that  they  know  something  about 
and  try  the  new  crop,  which  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  and  fall.  This 
way  of  farming  is  not  best  for  either  the  farmer,  his  pocketbook.  or  his  farm. 
It  is  not  good  business  practice,  nor  likely  to  produce  the  best  results  financially, 
nor  to  lead  to  any  permanent  Improrement  of  hla  farm. 

After  a  man  has  farmed  fbr  a  few  years,  read  and  studied^  agricultural 
books  and  papers,  and  participated  In  the  dlecuselons  of  his  grange,  or  club,  or 
Institute,  he  ought  to  be  competent  to  decide  what  kind  of  farming  will  pay  best 
on  his  farm,  and  what  be  can  do  most  successfully.  Having  settled  bis  kind 
of  farming  and  bow  he  will  do  It,  be  should  stick  to  It.  If  his  choice  is  fairly 
good,  he  will  be  far  better  oS  to  follow  It  permanently.  It  Is  said  that  a  poor 
plan  is  better  than  no  plan.  He  may  not  have  the  best  plan,  but  if  It  Is  fairly 
sensible  and  faithfully  followed,  It  will  be  far  better  for  the  average  man. 

Rotation  of  crops  Is  one  of  the  more  Important  applications  of  method 
system,  in  farming.  It  Is  well  known  that  crops  grow  best  when  not  grown 
continuously  on  the  same  ground,  and  that  If  the  rotation  is  a  good  one,  the 
average  yield  may  be  increased  and  the  land  grow  more  and  more  productive  as 
the  rotation  Is  followed.  A  good  rotation  for  ordinary  farming  is  tbe  following: 
First  year,  com;  second  year,  wheat,  sown  on  tbe  com  ground  the  preceding 
fall,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  seeded  very  early  In 
the  spring  with  clover;  third  year,  the  clover  should  be  cut,  tbe  first  crop  for 
hay,  the  second  crop  either  cut  for  hay,  for  seed,  or  left  on  the  ground  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  corn  and  hay  sbould  all  be  fed  on  the  farm  and  tbe  manure  spread 
as  made,  on  the  young  clover  or  on  the  old  clover  which  U  to  be  plowed  for  com 
In  the  Hpring.  Thla  makee  only  one  breaking  for  three  crops,  and  Insures  a 
clover  sod  for  corn.  It  la  a  system  that  Is  simple,  easily  followed,  produces  a 
crop  every  year,  and  may  be  guaranteed  to  make  a  farm  more  productive  the 
longer  It  Is  followed. 

If  the  farmer  plans  for  truck  farming,  ^e  should  consider  well  wbat  kind 
of  vegetables  he  can  best  produce  and  for  which  he  can  command  the  best  maf 
ket.  A  good  quality  at  a  cheap  cost  when  delivered  In  the  market,  should  he 
bis  aim.  Then  he  should  plan  to  raise  these  by  the  fleld-full  and  not  In  little 
patches.    He  should  plan  to  have  his  fields  prepared  for  the  crops  by  preceding 
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treatment,  and  bla  metbudB  ot  cultiTatioB  the  most  eOectlre  and  eoonomlcal 
poMlble,  using  boraa  power  and  machinery.  He  would  thus  produce  In  larser 
quftutlUee,  of  uniform  and  good  quollt;,  moke  for  hlmaelf  a  reputation  In  the 
market,  and  produce  In  such  quantities  that  the  Income  would  not  only  afford 
him  a  living,  but  a  surplus.  After  a  little  expwimsntlng  perhaps  to  And  out  the 
best  plan,  he  should  adopt  that  plan— and  stick  to  IL 

But  It  Is  not  only  In  the  growing  of  crops  that  the  farmer  should  do  his 
work  In  accordance  with  a  precoacelyed  plan,  but  all  the  rarled  duties  of  the 
farm  should  come  under  the  same  rule.  Take,  tor  Instance,  the  keeplnif  ot  the 
tarm  In  good  order.  A  plan  vonrathlng  like  the  following,  carried  out  every  year, 
would  Insure  a  tidy  and  well-conditioned  form.  Very  early  In  the  spring  let  all 
trees  and  Tines  be  gone  over  and  pruned,  dead  trees  removed,  and  all  trash 
promptly  burned.  Next  all  tences  ehonld  be  gone  over  and  neoBssary  repairs 
made.  All  grounds  to  be  plowed  should  be  cleared  of  obstructions.  All  this  be- 
fore the  actual  farming  begins.  Between  planting  and  harvest  there  Is  time 
for  deetroylng  grubs,  docks,  briars  and  other  bod  weeds.  After  harvest  and  be- 
tOf«  com  harvest.  Is  a  good,  time  to  make  improvemeatB  and  repair  buildings. 
After  the  wheat  Is  in  and  the  com  gathered,  continue  Improvements  and  getting 
in  of  firewood  until  the  snows  and  sleets  of  winter  set  in. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  doing  work  according  to  a  prearranged  planT 
First,  .the  average  farmer  accomplishes  very  muah  more.  He  knows  Just  what  to 
to  do  and  when  to  do  It.  and  by  what  time  It  ought  to  be  finished.  There  is  no 
such  time  killer  and  energy  waster  as  uncertainty  and  Indecision.  "A  doublo- 
minded  man  Is  unstable  In  all  his  ways."  Many  a  farmer  does  not  keep  up  with 
his  work,  because  he  has  not  a  clear  Idea  of  when  It  should  be  done  and  by 
what  time  it  ought  to  be  flnished. 

Second,  It  is  good  business  training  to  be  able  to  form  plans  and  then  woric 
up  to  them,  to  make  appointments  and  then  keep  them,  to  assume  obligations 
and  promptly  meet  tbem;  these  things  He  at  the  very  foundation  of  successful 
business  management.  The  fanner's  constant  effort  to  carry  out  his  plans  will 
be  a  constant  training  school  for  him  In  this  essential  matter. 

Third,  It  win  enable  the  farmer  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery.  He 
knows  what  .machinery  will  be  belp^l  in  his  kind  of  farming  and  can 
buy  that  and  no  other.  In  these  days  of  competition,  every  producer,  whether 
he  be  a  fanner  or  not,  must  have  the  aid  of  machinery  and  power,  or  he  will 
surely  fall  behind  bis  competitors.  If  the  farmer  marks  off  bis  com  ground 
both  ways  with  a  bar  plow,  drops  It  by  hand  and  covers  it  with  a  hoe,  plows  it 
half  a  row  at  a  time  with  a  double  shovel  and  cuts  his  grain  with  a  cradle,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  working  lor  very  small  wages.  Most  likely,  you  will  find 
him,  after  a  few  years  of  such  labor,  an  ardent  political  reformer,  trying  to  save 
the  country  from  the  grasp  of  the  "greedy  monopolists."  We  must  have  ma- 
chinery, but  a  small  farm  cannot  provide  everything  for  every  kind  ot  farming. 

Fourth,  it  will  make  of  a  farmer  an  expert  In  his  line.  This  Is  an  age  of 
specialists;  there  is  good  reason  for  it.  Few  people  can  become  proficient  in 
all  lines  of  work;  most  men  must  concentrate  their  energies  on  one  kind  of 
business  if  they  attain  to  any  unusual  success.  "If  thine  eye  be  single  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light."  Some  of^^ou,  perhaps,  con  remember  a  man  who 
once  lived  near  Foster's  Crossing,  who  went  by  the  name  of  "Swe^t  Potato 
Hurray."  He  afterward  moved  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him,  he  was  superintending  the  filling  of  a  specially  constructed  bouse  with 
a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  which  was  estimated  at  fourteen  thousand  bushels. 

Fifth,  It  will  make  the  farmer  more  money.  There  is  a  paying  market  for 
any  of  the  useful  products  of  the  farm  If  produced  at  a  low  cost  and  of  good 
qnallty.    Let  me  repeat  those  words.    Good  quality,  produced  at  low  cost,  this 
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should  be  tb«  tarm«r'8  aim  and  Is  aometlilDg  he  la  likely  to  secure  only  t^ 
constant  effort  In  one  direction.  He  cannot  become  proflclent  In  everrthlnc. 
Fewer  kinds  and  more  and  better  of  those  kinds  should  be  Ms  motto.  When  be 
has  attained  to  this  the  money  vlll  come.  Buyers  will  actually  hunt  blm  up, 
for  they  will  find  on  his  farm  something  worth  going  for.  Wb«D  he  has  only 
little  driblets  of  almost  everything,  he  must  hunt  the  buyers  and  generally  at  a 
heavy  cost  of  time  and  expense  to  himself. 

Tbe  old  plan  of  raising  a  little  of  everything  so  that  if  one  thing  fails  another 
may  succeed.  Is  no  longer  a  good  one.  Times  and  circumstances  change,  and 
why  should  we  not  change  with  themT 


■niE  INTBT..LECTUAI.  GROWTH  OP  THE  PABMHB. 

BT  C.    BHEBMAN   PAaBETT,    LIRDON,   OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Frankfort,  Ross  County,  February 
19  and  20,  1904.1 

To  fallow  correctly  the  mental  growth  of  any  individual  or  class  of  In- 
dividuals, wo  should  first  know  what  has  been  his  primary  and  secondary 
education,  taut  the  early,  education  of  tbe  agricultural  people  differs  as  widely 
as  their  methods  of  farming,  and  as  we  are  not  following  any  individual  but 
simply  offering  a  few  general  suggestions,  we  will  pass  this  part  by  with  tew 


In  the  first  place  let  us  assume  that  a  good  edUcatlon  has  been  gained,  and 
the  fanner  in  question  is  established  In  his  occupation.  Then  comes  the  propo- 
sition. How  can  a  farmer,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  the  cares  which  th«y 
bring,  engrossed  with  his  occupation  and  burdened  with  the  demands  of  a 
complex  civilization,  find  the  time  and  means  to  Improve,  and  not  impair,  bis 
mental  activity?  This  question  confronts  us  at  the  outset;  many  people  have 
mastered  it  while  many  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  and  surrendered  themselves 
to  a  narrow  circle  of  thought  The  farmer  bas  In  recent  years  made  great  ad- 
vances, and  tor  this  we  applaud  him  and  urge  him  to  greater  achievement. 
Oovemor  H«rrlck  in  bis  address  beA>re  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  last 
month  lamented  the  fact  that  farming  had  not  made  the  growth  and  Improve- 
ment which  other  lines  of  business  had — notably  the  manufacturing  eatabllsh- 
ments.  In  other  words,  farming  Is  not  up  to  date,  or  has  not  kept  pace  with 
other  occupations. 

A  great  deal  Is  being  said  and  written  these  days  about  the  agricultural 
department  of  our  state  university  and  Its  value  to  tbe  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters.  That  Is  helpful  as  a  specialty  course,  for  technical  training  in  this 
particular  branch  is  the  best  we  have  to  offer  the  young  man  of  today.  Not  so 
much  Is  being  said  about  sending  the  farmer's  son  to  a  literary  college  and 
then  letting  him  choose  the  farm  as  his  place  of  business  and  vocation  tor  life. 
This  latter  method  Is  tbe  one  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  follow.  What 
I  missed  in  technical  training  In  agriculture  I  think  I  gained  In  other  ways. 
However,  I  was  interested  not  long  a«i  In  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  my 
Alma  Mater  and  noting  the  vocatlonSof  the  different  members  of  my  class, 
thlrty^ve  in  number.  They  are  located  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
tbe  professions  have  claimed  nearly  all  of  them;  three  are  catalogued  as  busi- 
ness men,  two  are  farmers,  ]uat  one  other  besides  myself  baa  the  good  fortune 
to  be  on  the  farm.  This  instance  shows  what  a  small  percentage  of  the  men 
who  take  advance  courses  of  study  return  to  the  farm  and  how  difficult  it  Is  to 
get  them  to  choose  agriculture  as  a  vocation. 
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Let  U8  nov  consider  the  common  belief  in  regard  to  advanced  training  for 
tlie  farmer.  There  U  ait  Impresnlon  abroad  In  the  land  that  it  is  rank  foolish- 
nees  to  educate  young  men  and  women  and  then  have  tbem  spend  their  lives 
DO  the  farm.  No  greater  mistake  was  ever  made.  There  le  another  life  to  live 
after  the  dalljr  hours  of  toil  are  over.  It  is  the  Intellectual  life;  then  the  mind 
rises  above  the  daily  toll  and  reaches  out  for  broader  and  nobler  ideas.  A 
man  Is  no  better  than  his  best  thoughts  and  the  more  time  he  can  find  to  dwell 
upon  these,  the  greater  will  be  his  Intellectual  culture.  There  are  the  short 
summer  evenings,  the  occasional  Idle  day,  and  the  stormy  months  of  winter 
with  their  long  evenings,  which  are  so  often  spent  in  the  village  grocery,  that 
daily  rendezvous  of  all  the  masculine  gossips  in  the  country;  the  rural  para- 
dise of  trath  chronic  and  occasional  loafers.  There  they  perch  upon  the  counter, 
and  ait  along  the  single  bench  like  fowls  upon  a  roost,  and  dogmatize  on  ques- 
tions pollttcal,  theological,  financial,  and  social.  Tell  me  where  a  man  spends 
his  Idle  hours  and  I  can  tell  you  the  beat  of  his  mental  pulse.  Nothing  Is  so 
harmful  to  mental  growth  as  loafing.  Therefore,  do  not  loaf.  Economy  of  time 
is  the  great  principle  of  advancement.  Along  with  economy  of  time  comes 
economy  of  means;  save  for  the  small  advantages  and  the  larger  ones  will  fol- 
low. 

There  are  several  valuable  steps  to  mental  growth  which  now  claim  our 
attention,  and  will  aid  the  man  who  has  not  had  advanced  training  In  his 
early  years.  A  small  library  Is  indispensable.  Tbe  library  need  not  be  large, 
for  In  most  communities  there  are  either  local  or  traveling  libraries  which  are 
accessible  to  every  one.  The  library  should  be  general  In  character,  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  works  of  the  favorite  authors  of  the  reader; 
also  the  literature  relating  to  the  pet  hobby  of  the  reader,  for  he  will  likely  have 
one.  A  tew  good  magazines  should  also  be  added  to  the  list.  However,  extensive 
magazine  reading  is  not  to  be  commended.  The  dally  paper,  too,  has  its  place 
In  the  home,  but  fifteen  minutes  will  suffice  toi  all  thait  Is  worth  remembering 
In  the  average  dally.  The  local  or  county  paper  also  has  its  place  for  locals. 
One  or  two  special  agricultural  papers  are  valuable  if  any  specialty  Is  being 
fallowed  by  the  farmer.  Reading  along  the  lines  of  political  and  social  economy 
Is  perhaps  the  most  broadening  to  a  man  of  mature  age. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  farmer's  mental  make-up  which  is  of  Im- 
portance, and  that  is  his  vacations;  these  should  give  pleasure  and  profit  com- 
bined, not  buslaesB  and  pleasure,  but  pleasure  and  intellectual  growth.  Vaca- 
tions are  the  bright  spots  In  life  and  should  be  planned  as  regularly  as  his  crops 
are  planted,  but  not  at  the  same  time.  Svery  farmer  can  find  a  convenient 
time  to  be  at>sent  from  his  business  afTaira  during  some  part  of  the  year. 
Places  of  Interest  historically,  politically  and  commercially  should  be  visited 
and  the  best  In  every  line  as  far  as  possible  should  be  observed. 

But,  you  ask,  bow  can  he  accomplish  all  this?  Economy  of  time  and  means 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  years  of  time  spent  in  honest  industry  and  fru- 
gality. This  will  not  be  acomplished  in  one  year,  nor  In  ten,  but  a  whole  life 
time  must  be  spent  before  the  mind  reaches  its  fullest  development.  Algebra 
and  geometry  will  be  forgotten  and  the  contents  of  many  academic  and  college 
text  books  win  pass  into  oblivion,  but  they  will  h^ve  done  their  part  and  trained 
the  mind  to  grasp  the  great  principles'  of  life  and  of  complex  civilization.  A 
taste  for  solid  reading  must  be  acquired  If  not  already  gained  through  early 
education. 

Farmers,  give  your  sons  and  daughters  a  liberal  education  that  they  may 
have  a  taaU  for  better  literature  and  nobler  ideas  and  rise  in  Intelligence  above 
neighborhood  gossip.  Ton  may  not  have  as  many  broad  acres,  or  as  large  a 
bank  account  to  leave  them  as  their  Inheritance,  but  they  will  Inherit  some- 
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things  of  greater  wortb  which  no  defaulting  caabler  can  embeizlB,  Bomethliig 
which  no  turbid  etream  can  wash  away,  aomethlng  which  no  cnnBagr&tlon  can 
consume,  something  which  will  not  overgrow  with  moss  nor  corrode.  Then 
will  tbe7  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed,  because  you  did  your  duty  and  ladicat«d 
to  them  the   way  to  true  mental  growth. 


OWNSRS  AND  TENANTS  OP  FAKH  LANDS. 

BT  V.  U.  0U.W8Oir,  OKXUfA,  OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Robs,  Butler  County,  January  4  and  S, 
1S04.] 

Tha  Bubject  I  have  chosen  may  interest  only  a  small  percentage  of  Ohio 
farmers  and  I  promise  In  the  beginning  to  treat  It  as  briefly  as  possible. 
And  yet  I  believe  the  subject  of  owners  and  tenants  of  farm  lands  Is  a  living 
Issue  with  others  as  well  as  myself,  who  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  ndvano- 
ing  yean  and  lack  of  strength  make  them  dej^endent  upon  some  one  to  culti- 
vate their  lands.  Besides,  there  are  others  who  buy  lands  as  an  Investment 
and  rent  them  as  a  buslneBs  venture  that  may  be  Interested.  Having  had 
experience  as  a  tenant  and  also  having  rented  my  farm  for  several  years,  I 
will  give  my  views  briefly,  as  I  said. 

The  man  of  affairs  who  baa  mastered  the  science  of  handling  men  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  useful  career  in 
whatever  industry  he  Is  engaged.  In  renting  a  farm  the  following  results 
should  be  accomplished:  The  fertility  of  soil  should  be  maintained  or  in- 
creased, repairs  and  Improvements  carried  forward,  the  farm  made  to  pay  a 
reasonable  interest  on  investment,  and  the  tenant's  profits  should  in  a  few 
years  make  him  able  to  become  the  owner  of  a  modest  home.'  My  purpose 
in  this  paper  Is  to  demonstrate  bow  thie  can  be  accomplished. 

I  prefer  to  rent  one  year  at  a  time,  grain  rent  In  selecting  a  renter  I 
try  to  use  my  beet  Judgment  with  a  view  of  securing  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
honesty.  I  prefer  &  young  couple  of  industrious  and  economical  habits  and 
do  not  care  how  poor  they  are.  One  can  afford  to  take  a  financial  risk  on 
such  peoplo  and  never  loses,  except  in  case  of  sickness.  Now,  I  would  say 
to  the  American  boy,  the  eye  of  some  proprietor  Is  on  you;  if  yon  prove  worthy 
by  your  conduct  the  door  of  opportunity  will  be  open  to  you  later  in  life. 
After  I  have  noted  the  denonment  of  such  persons  as  described  at>ove  I  ^- 
plaln  the  terms  and  conditions  and  draw  up  a  written  contract  covering  the 
most  Important  features  of  the  agreement  Not  that  I  expect  to  go  Into  court 
to  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  contract,  but  I  find  many  well-meaning 
people  are  likely  to  forget  the  terms  agreed  upon. 

When  my  tenants  are  once  established  and  have  shown  that  they  possess 
the  proper  traits  of  character  I  impress  upon  them  the  wisdom  of  becoming 
proprietors  of  their  own  home.  There  Is  nothing  tbat  eo  strengthens  the  arm 
and  quickens  the  brain  as  the  hope  of  becoming  a  home  owner  under  the  stan 
and  stripes.  When  I  have  created  the  proper  amount  of  enthusiasm  I  see  to 
It  that  my  tenant  has  plenty  to  do  between  crop  seasons  at  a  fair  compensa- 
tion. Such  labor  In  all  cases  should  be  applied  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  BD  as  to  make  crop  failures  less  frequent;  to  remove  stones  or  stumps,  or  any 
or  all  obstructions  to  a  speedy  and  easy  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  right 
kind  of  a  tenant  will  render  a  faithful  service  at  a  fair  price.  We  trequmitly 
hear  It  remarked  that  a  farm  has  been  rented  and  Is  run  down.    There  must 
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IM  bad  muugflment  Bomewliere  whan  Innd  becomsa  impoverisbed.  It  la  onlr 
united  ettorts  of  o'wner  and  tenant  that  lead  to  best  results. 

1  bave  known  tenants  wbo  vere  compelled  to  build  and  repair  fences  to 
protect  tbeir  own  crops.  And  I  bave  also  noted  that  while  the  tenant  was  at 
home  bosr  with  bis  work  the  owner,  with  more  leisure  to  Btudy  the  markets, 
would  seek  to  buy  the  tenant's  share  with  a  view  to  speculation.  I  bare  no 
faith  in  a  grab  game  between  owner  and  tenant.  Tbe  business  must  be  trans- 
acted on  a  higher  basis  of  equity  and  fairness.  Land  owners,  you  have  a  rlsbt 
to  expect  stalwart  honesty  snd  industry  of  your  tenant.  Deport  youraelf  so 
as  to  merit  his  confidence  and  esteem.  Tbe  tenant  can  well  aBord  to  go 
beyond  tbe  written  contract  in  careful  diligence  to  keep  things  tidy  and  neat 
about  the  buildings,  etc  The  owner  can  repay  this  by  assisting  him  to  get 
tbe  strength  of  tbe  market  for  his  products  by  glTing  bim  employment  be- 
tween crop  seasons,  aud  when  surplus  capital  begins  to  accumulate  connsd 
and  advise  as  to  iuTestmentn. 

But  suppose  I  make  a  mistake  In  selecting  a  tenant  and  be  has  proved  a 
disappointment.  I  simply  allow  the  year  to  expire  as  smoothly  as  possible 
and  try  another  that  I  have  been  keeping  in  view.  But  when  I  have  a  tenant 
that  suits  me  I  try  to  make  It  to  his  Interests  to  remain  by  having  my  farm 
in  such  a  state  of  cultivation  tliat  be  cannot  better  lilmself  elsewhere,  and 
this  can  onl7  be  done  by  a  greater  outlay  in  drainage,  fertilizer  and  clover  than 
most  rented  farms  receive. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  emplut- 
slie  the  Importance  of  establishing  such  a  relationsblp  between  owner  and 
tenant  as  wUl  lead  to  the  best  management  possible.  One  man  possesses 
capital,  the  other  labor.  Separated,  they  are  in  a  measure  useless;  united, 
they  bring  a  livelihood  and  success  to  botli  parties. 

How  Important  to  find  a  working  basis.  Allow  me  to  repeat  and  em- 
phasize that  this  communltv  of  Interests  must  be  buUded  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  honesty  and  fairness  to  achieve  tbe  greatest  success. 

In  conclusion,  no  good  business  msn  allows  himself  to  become  petulant 
and  fault-finding  whether  hn  be  owner  or  tenant;  therefore  errora  and  mis- 
takes should  not  be  magnlded,  a  spirit  of  tolerance  must  be  excrtised  to 
produce  a  compatibility  of  temperament  aud  clear  minds  to  create  a  unity 
of  plan  and  purpose  so  necessary  in  this  age  of  American  agriculture. 


THOROUGHBRED  STOCK. 

BT  ABTHUB  GEBLA.UOH,  OBBORK,   OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  New  Carlisle,  Clark  Coun^,  February 
1  and  2,  1901.] 

By  tracing  tbe  world's  advance  along  the  different  lines  of  husbandry 
during  the  last  one  hundred  years  we  find  that  the  United  States  bas  made 
a  wonderful  improvement,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  has  been  raised  by  the  live  stock  countries  of  tbe  Old  World. 
They  have  put  brains  into  tbelr  work;  sons  have  taken  up  the  work  where 
their  fathers  laid  It  down  and  have  carried  it  on  with  renewed  vigor.  They 
did  not  need  to  experiment  as  to  tbe  results,  because  they  knew  tbelr  needs 
and  the  best  way  to  supply  them.  We  have  much  In  this  country  to  help  keep 
down  the  money-making  type,  of  live  stock.  The  West  is  trying  to  overcome 
this  important  fact  faster  than  we,  who  live  In  this  the  world's  most  f 
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corn  belt.  We  feel  that  land  has  not  yet  reached  sucli  a  value  tbat  we  can 
oOord  to  keep  on  our  farms  only  the  very  best  pedigreed  sires  obtainable. 
It  is  a  well-grounded  fact  tbat  cereal  farmiDg  Is  a  thing  of  the  past;  a  dlOerent 
sjretem  must  be  adopted;  we  must  combine  cereals  with  stock  raisins.  Our 
forefathers  came  to  this  country  when  the  land  was  In  Its  prime,  capable 
Of  doing  all  in  Its  power  tor  man  without  much  time  and  labor,  but  we  live 
under  dUterent  conditions.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  Is,  Indeed,  In 
the  Boll,  and  some  men  think  it  is  so  rich  that  they  cannot  exhaust  It,  but 
we  can  ezhanst  tt  and  we  are  doing  so.  We  never  And  one  Industry  alone, 
and  closely  associated  with  the  cereal  Industry  Is  that  of  live  stock  hus- 
bandry. We  mast  combine  the  two  if  we  would  succeed  on  the  farm.  Today 
we  must  give  back  to  the  earth  a  part  of  the  crop  In  somM  form  in  order  to 
maintain  Its  fertility,  so  that  we  may  reap  a  full  harvest  the  following  year, 
and  the  best  Investmrait  that  we  can  make  for  the  good  of  the  farm  is  a  first- 
class  pedigreed  aire,  so  that  the  offspring  will  consume  our  farm  products  to 
the  very  best  advantage. 

The  live  stock  of  our  country  Is  showing  a  vast  Increase  In  value,  and 
the  demand  is  great,  but  Is  still  growing.  The  demand  for  extra  prime  steers 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  general  run.  Many  people  can  not  Increase  their 
accommodations  for  handling  more  stock,  and  if  they  succeed  the;  must  In- 
crease the  quality.  The  future  will  demand  an  animal  of  a  higher  type.  Peo- 
ple will  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  an  animal  If  he  has  the  required  merits. 
The  demand  has  not  only  Increased,  but  the  Individual  merits  which  an  an- 
imal must  possess  have  also  increased.  The  only  way  by  which  we  can 
Increase  individual  merits  is  by  the  careful  selection  of  a  well-bred  slire, 
remembering  that  because  a  sire  has  a  pedigree  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  he  can  be  a  benefl-.  to  our  stock.  He  should  be  selected  with  a  view  of 
betterment  and  should  be  an  animal  that  will  be  easily  handled  and  profitable 
to  his  owner. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  thought  best  to  grow  a  steer  first  and  then 
fatten  him,  but  after  carefully  studying  the  question  our  professors  and  lead- 
ing cattlemen  say  that  a  steer  should  not  lose  bis  early  start.  This  all  tends 
toward  making  a  higher  class  of  beef  and  an  animal  with  more  substance  and 
finish. 

By  studying  the  methods  of  breeding  followed  by  the  men  who  have  their 
names  recorded  In  the  history  of  the  live  stock  world  we  find  the  principles 
which  underiie  their  success  as  breeders.  They  worked  for  some  definite 
purpose  which  they  always  kept  In  view.  Amos  Cruickshank  worked  for  the 
thick  fleshed,  block  type  of  cattle  which  are  the  show  yard  favorites  of  to- 
day. Sires  which  possess  a  large  amount  of  Cruickshank  blood  will  carry  Its 
merits  along  In  their  breeding.  Champions  are  not  produced  by  an  accident 
of  heredity,  but  are  the  result  of  systematic  planning.  There  are  some  ^• 
cepUons  to  this  rule  In  occasional  winners,  but  when  we  examine  the  records 
they  show  that  an  animal  can  not  breed  np  to  Its  standards  nnless  it  has  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  which  have  carried  Its  type  and  quality.  Quality  Is 
the  one  thing  much  sought  for  In  the  production  of  beef. 

The  market  demands  of  the  country  are  growing  at  a  marvelous  rate. 
The  fat  stock  shows  are  doing  much  to  Increase  the  high  standard  of  feeding 
cattle.  The  best  beef  obtainable  Is  developed  In  the  shortest  time,  and  the 
better  the  blood  the  sooner  the  animal  is  finished.  The  animal  which  ma- 
tures early  Is  the  money  maker  for  the  farmer.  The  carcass  is  well  marbeled 
and  the  high-prtced  points  carry  their  respective  share  of  the  flesh.  When 
we  can  produce  cattle  and  horses  good  enough  to  create  a  demand  tor  them 
the  world  over  they  will  be  of  higher  profit.      The  United  States  today  exporta 
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a  lai^e  amount  ot  beef  and  pork.  This  amount  contains  the  better  class  oT 
meats.  Tbe  pork  Is  produced  cheaper  than  an;  other  class  of  meat  on  the 
market.  The  hog  must  be  gnxwu  rapidly  from  his  euly  days  until  the  time 
for  his  marketing.  He  must  be  grown  so  that  the  lean  and  fat  are  well 
streaked  and  thus  make  an  attractive  carcass.  To  accomplish  this  he  must 
have  a  veil-formed  body,  a  deep  and  wide  chest,  a  broad  back  and  a  set  ot 
good  legs;  he  must  be  well  brod  In  order  to  grow  well  In  his  early  days,  and 
then  be  feeds  and  fattens  well. 

The  breeding  of  horses  has  attracted  much  attention  among  the  fanners 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  required  Individual  merits  which  a  horse  must 
possess  to  sell  well  today  are  many.  France  la  trying  hard  to  produce  good, 
useful  horses  and  Is  very  strict  In  her  reaulrementa  as  to  breeding  horses. 
The  good  disposition  and  high  qualities  of  hia  ancestors  will  be  carried  along 
In  a  stallion's  posterity  as  well  as  other  qualities. 

Every  line  of  Industry  has  Its  demands,  and  he  who  would  succeed  must 
study  the  needs  of  his  line  of  work  and  the  best  way  to  meet  them.  Brery- 
where  the  animal  with  a  strong  conetltutKoi  la  in  demand.  This  will  enable 
his  posterity  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  also  to  mature  early, 
thus  yielding  prompt  and  full  returns  In  the  feed  lot  for  all  forage  and  grain 
consumed.  The  demands  can  only  be  met  In  the  fnturo  by  building  up  our 
small  herds  and  flocks  now.  Hare  quality  and  not  quantity.  That  animal 
should  be  spumed  which  does  not  show  plainly  the  qualifications  demanded. 


RAlSINa  AND  FEBDINQ  CATTLE. 

BT  V.  L.  SCEEin.  B.  B.  1,  WIUJAySPOBT,  OHIO. 

[Read   at  tbe   Farmers'    Institute   Held   at  WlUlamaport,    Pickaway    County, 
February  17  and  18,  1904.] 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  In  favor  of  raising  and  feeding  cattle  as  m 
means  of  profit  to  the  farmers  of  tbls  section  of  Ohio.  In  the  first  place, 
I  would  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  farmers  the  Importance  of  husbanding 
the  natural  fertility  In  our  soil  and  in  supplementing  it  by  disposing  ot  our 
crops  In  such  a  manner  that  there  may  be  as  little  waste  of  fertility  as  poe* 
slble.  If  we  persist  In  selling  our  grain  and  grass  in  the  form  ot  bay,  and 
our  roughage,  such  as  com  fodder  and  straw,  year  after  year  our  soil  must 
become  exhausted  and  be  harder  to  farm,  t>ecau8e  it  will  lose  Its  friability, 
thereby  also  losing  much  of  Its  ability  to  hold  moisture,  lor  you  know  that 
a  soil  which  is  deficient  In  humus  will  become  hard  or  baked,  as  we  call  it, 
much  sooner  than  a  soil  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  clover  mulch,  or  the 
admixture  of  barnyard  manure. 

Now,  as  our  general  rotitlon  Is  com,  wheat  and  clover,  I  claim  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  dispose  of  our  com,  grass,  hay  and  straw  Ib  to  feed  them 
to  cattle,  the  cattle  to  be  followed  by  hogs,  which  are  a  most  necessary  ad- 
junct In  making  cattle  feeding  profitable.  And  when  I  say  cattle  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  beef  class.  1  have  no  prejudice  against  dairy  cattle,  but  I  think, 
taking  all  our  environments  Into  consideration,  that  we  are  not  well  situated 
to  make  butter.  We  have  no  springs  of  running  water.  Ice  houses  are  not 
In  general  uBe  with  the  average  farmer,  and  butter  making  requires  expensive 
machines  In  the  shape  of  separators.  Again,  wbere  would  we  get  the  help 
to  milk  and  care  for  from  4  dozen  to  three  hundred  or  more  cows  to  tbe 
farm,  which  would  be  the  condition  if  all  of  our  farmers  should  go  Into  the 
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dairy  business.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  get  Into  a  controversy  with  th»  tri«nds 
of  any  of  the  different  beef  hreads,  as  I  tlilnk  they  may  each  lay  claim  to  som* 
especial  excellency.  Snfllce  It  for  me  to  say  that  If  one  has  a  preferoice  for 
any  certain  breed,  he  would  better  beep  that  breed,  aa  a  man  la  more  likely 
to  succeed  with  anything  which  pleases  hla  fancy  than  with  a  variety  which 
he  depreciates  In  hla  thought  of  It  Any  business  needs  enthusiasm  in  its 
devotees. 

Whether  you  raise  or  bay  beef  cattle  let  them  be  of  the  often  deaerlbed 
blflcky,  thick-fleshed  type,  covered  with  a  tine  coat  of  glossy,  silky  hair,  with 
a  well-sprung  fore  rib,  straight  top  and  bottom  line,  a  bright,  full,  active  eye, 
and  plenty  of  brain  space,  all  of  which  denote  an  individual  of  rigorous  con- 
atltutlon,  combined  with  eai^ly  maturity  and  atrong  digestive  and  aaslmlla- 
tlve  powera,  which  will  round  up  your  Individual  Into  a  satisfactory  carcass 
when  it  reaches  the  block.  Aa  this  Is  the  ultimate  end  which  we  are  all  work* 
Ing  for  in  the  production  of  the  beef  animal,  namely,  to  please  the  purchaser 
of  the  beef  at  the  block,  and  as  be  la  the  man  who  T?ajB  us  for  all  of  onr 
trouble,  let  us  strive  to  meet  his  desire,  which  Is  a  moderate  amount  of  bone 
thickly  covered  with  tender  meat.  By  all  means  avoid  the  leggy,  slabslded, 
bony,  sleepy^eyed,  diarp  backboned  type  that  we  bo  often  see  In  the  com* 
merclal  stock  cattle  which  are  shipped  or  driven  Into  our  section  of  the  conn- 
try.  They  seem  to  be  a  scrub  breed  with  a  generous  cross  of  dairy  blood, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  raise  some  such  cattle.  They  do  not  make 
aatisfactory  feeders  and  are  not  satisfactory  sellers,  as,  no  matter  which  end 
or  side  of  such  an  Individual  your  buyer  approaches,  you  are  sure  to  wish 
that  he  had  approatdied  him  from  some  other  way.  When  they  reach  the 
market  they  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  range  of  prloea,  beoaaae  they  do  nttt  rait 
profitably  and  because  their  meat  falls  Into  tbe  same  daaa  with  a  iftav 
class  of  meat  with  which  the  markets  are  generally  full  to  overflowing. 
Neither  are  coarsely  built  cattle,  which  are  slow  to  mature,  In  good  demand, 
but  rather  young,  (at,  smooth  cattle  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
pounds,  outselling  those  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  or  over. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Ideal 
beef  animal  and  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade  to  be  met,  how  shall 
we  grow  this  animal?  In  the  first  place,  get  good  blood.  1  prefer  thorough- 
breds as  the  most  satisfactory,  but  If  you  think  them  too  expensive  try  to  get 
high  grades  and  keep  culling  out  the  poorer  specimens,  keeping  only  the  best 
Tou  may  consider  this  way  the  cheapest,  but  I  doubt  It,  as  I  consider  a  good 
thoroughbred  cow  at  a  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  a  grade  at  fifty,  becaose 
six  or  eight  calves  from  the  thoroughbred  will  outsell  a  like  number  from 
the  grade  for  more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  difference,  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  influence  upon  your  herd.  If  you  should  keep  any  of  them 
(or  breeders. 

Tou  will  hear  the  expression  from  some  one  that  he  has  a  grade  that 
is  better  than  some  one  else's  thoroughbred.  Now,  you  will  generally  find 
such  a  grade  a  sport,  or  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  animal  will  lack 
prepotency  or  ability  to  transmit  its  best  qualities  to  Its  offspring  to  a  marked 
degree,  but  there  will  crop  out  forms  and  characteristics  of  Its  ancestors 
which  may  not  be  seen  in  the  sport  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thorough- 
bred stands  for  a  type  which  has  been  fixed  and  bred  In  line  for  generations, 
and  If  It  "breeds  back,"  as  we  hear  it  expressed,  you  may  get  better  speci- 
mens than  the  parent,  while  with  the  grade  the  reverse  will  be  the  result 

Always  remember  when  you  buy  breeding  animals  to  trace  back  as  far  as 
possible,  the  grandmother  and  great'grandmother  having  much  to  do  with 
the  future  progeny.    In  fact,  this  Is  the  virtue  of  a  recorded  {tedlc^ee.    It 
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enables  yen  to  trace  the  blood  Unee  of  the  ancestry  of  an  animal  from  away 
back  and  to  determine  whether  Its  lineage  Is  merltorloua  or  not.  This  applies, 
of  course,  to  breeding  animals.  U  you  are  buying  feeders  you  simply  look  at 
the  form  and  general  characterlotlca. 

I  would  have  the  calvea  come  In  the  spring,  from  Febniary  to  Jane. 
It  makes  stronger  calves  to  winter  the  first  winter.  Let  them  bare  thefr 
mothers'  milk;  give  them  all  of  the  milk  they  can  take;  If  not  you  can  some- 
times put  two  calves  on  one  cow  if  she  is  a  good  milker.  If  you  wish  to  save 
labor  you  can  let  the  calf  run  with  its  mother,  but  1  think  it  Is  easier  on  the 
cow  If  yoQ  keep  them  separate  and  turn  the  calf  in  with  the  mother  twice  a 
day,  and  In  this  way  yon  can  feed  the  calf  some  bran  or  other  feed  during 
the  day,  beside  all  the  grass  it  will  eat  Be  sure  to  provide  pore  water  for 
them  to  drink.  And  let  me  say  here  that  the  best  way  to  water  any  stock  Is 
to  hare  the  tank  so  arranged  that  they  can  go  to  it  at  any  time  and  drink 
at  their  leisure,  bb  it  is  much  more  profitable  than  to  water  theSm  once  or 
twice  a  day,  as  we  see  some  people  do.  By  the  latter  practice  they  will 
be  gorged  part  of  the  time  and  sulfeiing  thirst  jwrt  of  the  time,  which  are 
conditions  that  will  not  produce  the  best  results.  It  Is  not  only  the  comforts 
of  our  animals  which  we  should  keep  In  mind,  but  our  profits  also,  which 
will  be  much  greater  If  we  give  them  the  best  care  in  our  power. 

Now,  it  our  calves  have  come  in  the  spring  months,  some  time  In  Sep- 
tember or  the  first  part  of  October  will  be  a  good  time  to  wean  them,  and  If  I 
am  feeding  some  cattle  at  this  time  I  like  to  let  my  calves  run  with  them, 
because  the  calves  will  get  to  eating  com  in  that  way  without  any  trouble; 
they  will  eat  the  broken  pieces  and  seem  to  delight  In  aping  their  elders.  In 
which  respect  they  very  much  resemble  human  children.  About  this  time  of 
year,  when  the  grass  becomes  short.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some  clover 
hay  for  them  to  eat;  in  fact,  we  can  hardly  have  too  much  clover  hay  for 
them  at  any  time,  but  especially  at  weaning  time  we  want  to  feed  them  well 
to  make  the  change  of  nutrition  seem  almost  unnotlceable  to  them.  I  bava  an 
open  shed  for  them  to  run  in  during  the  winter  time  which  I  fill  with  clover 
hay  and  let  them  eat  it  empty  at  their  leisure.  I  nail  a  row  of  boards  along 
the  bottom  of  the  shed,  about  knee-high  to  the  calves,  and  a  second  row  about 
eighteen  inches  higher  up.  When  they  have  eaten  all  of  the  hay  In  reach,  I 
fork  a  new  supply  against  the  boards,  practically  making  It  a  self-feeder, 
which  saves  time,  and  the  calves  do  not  waste  much  of  the  hay.  The  bay 
need  not  be  of  the  best  quality,  if  I  get  some  wet  in  the  field  I  put  It  in 
there,  or  I  sometimes  cut  rank  spots  In  the  pasture  after  harvest  and  put  It 
In  the  shed,  and  they  always  clean  it  up. 

During  the  first  winter  1  feed  them  shelled  com  and  bran  mtred,  espe- 
cially If  they  are  small  or  do  not  eat  com  well,  but  if  they  will  eat  broken 
com  or  nubbins  I  would  rather  feed  It  to  them  In  that  form,  and  like  to  feed 
as  much  of  It  as  I  can,  as  it  makes  the  manure  higher  grade  and  Is  besides 
a  surplus  crop.  For  roughage  I  give  them  com  fodder  If  I  do  not  have  enough 
clover  hay. 

Having  fed  them  well  the  first  winter,  I  graze  them  the  following  sum- 
mer, and  feed  them  com  fodder  the  second  winter,  with  an  addition  of  com 
for  about  two  months  towards  spring,  feeding  the  com  In  the  fodder,  thereby 
saving  the  husking.  I  like  to  feed  them  around  a  straw  stack.  They  will  eat 
a  great  deal  of  straw  and  make  bedding  and  an  absorboit  of  that  which 
they  tramp  under  foot.  I  want  to  use  all  of  my  straw  on  the  farm,  not 
considering  It  profitable  to  sell  any  ol  It  to  the  strawboard  factory,  as  straw 
Is  a  good  source  of  humus  on  our  farms,  and  especially  good  If  applied  to  the 
clay  portions  of  our  soil. 
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I  srazQ  tbem  again  tbe  third  eummer  until  abont  the  middle  of  Xxigwt 
or  first  of  September,  wben  I  begin  feeding  green  com,  graduallr  at  first, 
but  Boon  bringing  tbem  up  to  full  feed  and  feeding  tbem  about  nlnetr  or  a 
hundred  dara  at  an  average  gain  of  not  less  than  three  pounds  per  da7-  I 
do  not  consider  It  'wise  to  feed  sparingly,  for  a  certain  amonnt  of  tbe  feed  la 
required  as  a  maintenance  ration,  and  each  day  that  I  feed  tbem  thay  will 
take  out  enough  first  to  sustain  their  weight,  and  the  gain.  If  any,  must  come 
from  the  excess  of  feed  consumed  above  this  amount.  Tou  will  readily  see 
that  the  percentage  of  profit  will  be  greater  if  1  feed  them  enough  to  produce 
three  pounds'  gain  than  If  I  feed  them  only  enough  to  make  one  or  two 
pounds'  gain  per  day,  the  maintenance  ration  being  the  same  In  each  instance. 

I  have  now  outlined  the  life  of  the  calf  for  about  thirty  months,  when 
it  should  weigh  from  fifteen  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  should 
bring  five  cents  lier  pound  or  more,  the  average  for  the  last  five  years'  being 
above  this  figure.  You  may  ask  why  do  I  feed  tbe  cattle  off  at  this  time  ol 
the  year.  T  would  say  because  I  begin  with  corn  in  tbe  most  profitable  stage 
to  feed  and  because  tbe  weather  is  more  favorable  for  feeding  at  this  time 
of  the  year  than  later  In  the  season,  when  It  becomes  cooler  and  more  stormjr 
and  the  maintenance  ration  must  be  relatively  higher.  As  I  bave  mentioned 
in  tbe  foregoing  part  of  this  paper,  lighter  weight  cattle  bring  higher  prices 
than  tbose  weighing  sixteen  hundred  pounds  or  over,  and  tt  tbe  demand 
arises  for  still  .Igbter  animals  I  shall  have  to  feed  them  oC  a  year  sooner, 
.  making  tbem  weigh  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  pounds,  provided  the 
consumer  Is  willing  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble.  Now,  In  summing  up  let  me 
say  that  I  have  not  stated  nny  extraordinary  conditions  or  results,  but  bave 
tried  to  state  conditions  which  any  farmer  may  meet,  and  results  whlcta  may 
be  Improved  upon  wltb  especial  care  and  effort 

1  hope  I  may  not  be  considered  egotistical  when  I  say  that  1  think  Pick- 
away County  should  take  a  foremost  ];>oBitlon  In  tbe  production  of  beef  cattle. 
We  have  five  hundred  of  sguare  miles  of  territory,  with  scarcely  any  waste 
land,  with  good  pasturage  and  with  a  com  production  of  from  three  to  four 
million  bushels  per  year;  a  cereal  which  is  noted  for  finishing  up  the  finest 
quality  of  beef,  and  with  Its  large  milling  Interests  whose  waste  products 
will  enable  those  wishing  to  feed  a  balanced  ration  to  buy  feed  without 
excessive  freight  charges.  With  these  natural  advantages  should  we  not  all 
strive  to  push  an  Industry  to  Its  fullest  capacity,  which  solves  the  vexatious 
problem  of  scarcity  of  hired  help'  on  tbe  farm  to  a  great  extent?  This  Is 
a  business  which  pays  a  fair  percentage  of  profit,  besides  building  up  our 
farms  in  fertility,  and  a  business  whose  outlook  gets  brighter  as  our  manufac- 
turing Interests  Increase  year  after  year.  Now,  brother  farmers,  do  you  know 
of  any  branch  of  Industry  In  nhlcb  the  participants  are  not  trying  to  produce 
the  best  lesulte  with  tbeir  efforts,  by  Investigation,  by  experiment  and  by 
the  application  of  careful  business  principles?  Therefore  let  us  wake  up.  Let 
us  determine  to  make  the  moat  of  our  advantages.  Let  us  not  be  content  with 
raising  or  feeding  second-class  or  third-class  cattle,  but  let  "the  top  of  the 
market"  be  our  motto. 
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-      PROFIT  IN  THB  SHEffilP  BUSINESS. 

BT   OAI.   T.    ABBOTT,   MEaiHA,   OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institate  Held  at  Chatham,  Medina  Connty,  Jannarr 
29  and  30,  1904.] 

DurlDE  war  times,  when  wool  prices  were  saillns  skyward,  and  after- 
wards, until  from  rarloua  causes  wool  drtvped  down  so  low  that  from  twelve 
and  one-balf  cents  to  fifteen  cents  was  the  best  the  wool  producer  could  got 
for  the  very  finest  wools,  almost  every  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  state  bad 
at  least  a  few  abeep.  The  wool  from  a  good  flock  paid  for  the  keeping  and 
the  increase  was  clear  gain.  The  wethers  were  kept  until  they  were  three 
or  four  years  of  age  before  being  fattened  for  mutton.  Suddenly  all  was 
changed.  Sheep  wore  butchere<i  by  the  thousand  for  their  pelts.  Hundreds 
of  farmers  cleaned  up  their  flocks  and  turned  their  attention  to  other  lines  of 
stock  raising  or  Ui  that  suicidal  business  called  grain  farming.  Today  the 
pendulum  has  swung  back  part,  way,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  farms  in 
the  state  upon  which  the  golden  hoof  of  the  sheep  never  treads  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other. 

le  it  true,  as  so  many  men  say,  that  there  Is  no  profit  longer  in  the  sheep 
business?  Tou  will  find  In  almost  any  neighborhood  a  few  men  who,  through 
high  prices  and  low  prices,  thrrnigh  prosperity  and  adversity,  have,  continued 
to  keep  sheep  and  who  say  there  Is  some  money  to  be  made  in  the  business. 
Why  is  this  great  dlversltv  of  opinion?  Wby  do  two  men  living  near  each 
other,  having  similar  soils  and  conditions  apparently  much  alike,  reach 
conclusions  that  differ  so  widely? 

The  first  statement  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  profits  vary  not  In 
the  same  ratio  as  the  sheep  vary,  but  in  Just  the  same  ratio  as  the  shepherds 
vary.  Of  some  men  we  can  say  at  once  that  they  will  never  succeed  with 
sheep  so  long  as  the  world  stands.  The  sheep  is  a  very  dainty  animal  and 
will  tolerate  nothing  about  its  food  or  drink  that  is  not  absolutely  sweet  and 
clean.  He  will  go  hungry  and  thirsty  rather  than  eat  from  an  unclean  trough 
or  drink  water  that  is  the  least  bit  fouled.  When  starting  feeding  lamba  In 
the  fall  we  first  thoroughly  scrub  out  the  trough  with  hot  salty  water  and  a 
clean  broom.  Then  carefully  sweep  out  the  trough  each  time  before  feeding 
grain,  and  scatter  in  a  sprinkling  of  fine  salt. 

Again,  sheep  are  by  nature  very  shy  and  suspicious  of  anything  new. 
The  man  who  is  always  in  a  hurry  cannot  expect  to  attain  any  great  success. 
In  order  to  do  well  all  stock  must  be  kept  quiet  If  the  feeder  dashes  into 
the  pen  or  lot,  slings  down  a  little  feed  and  dashes  out  again  he  is  going  to 
Bcare  away  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  gain  made  by  the  preceding  feed. 
Then,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  quietly  stand  by  occasionally  while  they  eat  and 
observe  whether  every  one  comes  up  promptly  and  gets  its  fair  share  of  the 
grain.  If  not,  try  to  discover  whether  you  are  overfeeding  or  If  there  Is  some- 
thing ailing  the  individual.  I  have  seen  wether  lambs  that  thought  they  could 
not  get  their  horns  into  rack.  Often  once  catching  and  turning  the  head  to 
let  It  slip  In  is  enough,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  saw  oK  the  ends  of  the 
horns.  It  the  lamb  refuses  to  eat  and  stands  all  stretched  out,  with  bis  fore 
teet  up  on  a  beam  or  rock,  you  may  feel  pretty  certain  It  is  a  case  of  Indi- 
gestion, and  a  good  dose  of  salts  often  will  remedy  the  dltUculty. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  the  methods  of  two  shepherds  will  illustrate  my 
IKilnt.  Mr.  A  some  years  ago  bought  a  bunch  of  stock  ewes  of  uncertain 
ancestry,  but  apparently  having  a  strong  mixture  of  mntttxi  blood  In  tikeir 
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Telna.  He  purcbaaed  a  ram  whoee  breeding  was  unknown  because  be  was 
cheap.  His  ewes  were  thin,  but  no  grain  was  fed  during  the  (all 
because  grain  was  high  and  nbeep  ougbt  to  be  able  to  live  well  enough 
on  pasture.  The  same  mntbod  was  followed  with  the  ram  and  during 
the  mating  Beasou  he  was  allowed  to  run  with  the  flock  because  the  owner 
did  not  have  time  to  bother  wltb  him  every  day.  The  flock  remained  In 
pasture  until  the  snow  became  bo  deep  tbat  tbey.cond  not  get  at  the  grass 
and  were  then  shut  up  in  the  bam  and  allowed  all  the  com  fodder  they 
wanted  and  were  watered  occasionally  or  allowed  to  eat  snow.  Being  fed 
nothing  in  the  lot,  there  was  little  Incentive  for  exercising.  No  salt  waa 
provided. 

Along  toward  spring  some  of  them  began  to  look  pretty  thin,  so  they  were 
fed  a  little  com.  The  owner  was  always  In  a  hurry  when  he  came  to  feed 
them  and  the  sheep,  dashing  about  to  keep  out  of  bis  way,  a  number  of  them 
were  hurt  during  the  winter,  abortion  being  the  result.  Toward  spring  the 
little  fellows  began  to  appear,  weak,  puny,  frail,  with  hardly  vitality  enough 
to  utter  a  plaintive  protest  against  appearing  In  such  a  cold,  cheerless  world. 
Many  died  from  cold  and  exposure  and  lack  of  nourishment,  for  the  mothers 
got  no  grain  and  the  grass  had  not  yet  started.  The  lambs  had  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  old  ewes  and  were  often  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon. 
One  or  two  crawled  through  a  bole  the  owner  bad  failed  to  close  up.  Into  the 
hog  lot,  and  met  a  violent  death. 

But  the  south  winds  blew  and  the  warm  rains  came  and  by-and-bye  out 
they  all  went  into  the  pasture  lot  and  for  a  time  everything  seemed  to  be 
doing  well.  However,  along  In  July  some  of  the  lambs  began  to  grcrw  thin  and 
act  as  though  they  suffered  from  "that  tired  feeling."  Their  skin  became 
pale  and  their  eyes  dull.  If  they  tried  to  hurry  (or  a  few  rods  they  gave  out 
completely.  If  one  was  picked  up  he  was  found  to  be  of  exceedingly  light 
weight  and  one  by  one  many  of  them  passed  away  to  that  better  laud  where 
Internal  parasites  never  trouble  and  lambs  do  not  have  to  eat  spears  of  grass 
that  are  too  short  for  the  old  sheep  to  get  hold  of.  The  owner,  being  bnsy, 
did  not  get  around  to  weui  the  survivors  until  winter  came,  and  then  It  was 
a  small  job,  as  only  a  Gideon's  band  was  left. 

Mr.  A  continued  to  keep  sheep  In  the  foregoing  fashion  fcH'  a  feW  years 
and  at  last  left  the  business  In  disgust  because  there  was  "no  money  in 
sheep." 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  A  purchased  his  flock  Mr.  B,  a  near  nel^^i- 
bor.  Invested  In  a  flock  of  aged  ewes,  buying  them  of  a  breeder  of  good  sheep, 
but  as  they  were  culls  he  paid  about  the  same  price  as  A  did  for  his.  He 
then  brought  a  pure  bred  sire  of  the  same  breed  as  his  ewes,  for  he  knew 
that  the  sire  was  at  least  half  the  flock.  He  began  to  feed  a  little  grain  a  few 
weeks  before  coupling  and  continued  it  during  the  mating  season.  The  ram 
was  fed  a  ration  of  oats  principally,  with  a  little  bran  In  it,  and  carefully  cared 
for.  Every  day  during  the  winter  when  the  ground  was  frozen  they  were 
fed  once  a  day  a  ration  of  com  stover  in  the  lot,  thus  compelling  them  to  take 
exercise,  without  which  one  can  never  expect  to  get  strong,  healthy  offspring 
from  any  kind  of  breeding  stock. 

The  racks  in  the  shed  were  carefully  arranged  so  they  would  not 
unnecessarily  jam  themselves  in  moving  out  of  the  shed,  and  as  far  as  possible 
all  the  racks  inside  stood  with  the  end  to  the  door  so  that  there  might  be  « 
straight  runway  frotai  any  part  of  the  shed  out  of  the  door.  The  doorway  was 
quite  wide,  for  when  sheep  are  let  out  daily  for  their  grain  they  always  go 
with  a  rush. 
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Thess  sheep  were  tumlslied  plenty  of  purs  freab  water  and  a  box  con- 
taining salt  and  Bulphur  was  always  within  tbelr  reacb.  Part  of  the  flock  was 
In  good  flesh  early  In  tia  winter  and  part  ratber  thin,  bo  they  were  divided 
and  the  thin  ones  grained.  Once  a  day  tbey  were  fed  all  the  bright  clcrrer  hay 
that  they  would  eat  up  clean.  Towards  lambing  time  they  were  all  given  a 
ration  consisting  of  bran  and  oats,  the  larger  proportion  being  bran.  Ba<HL  ewe 
was  carefully  tagged  and  he  feet  trimmed. 

During  the  lambing  season  the  shed  was  pretty  well  closed  up  during 
the  night  and  If  very  cold  Mr.  B  rose  at  midnight  to  see  that  all  was  well. 
Many  a  lamb  was  saved  to  help  swell  the  pro&t  side  ol  the  ledger  tliat  would 
otherwise  have  been  beyond  help  by  morning,  for  if  the  little  fellows  can 
once  get  onto  their  feet  and  get  one  good  square  meal  they  can  stand  a  good 
bit  of  grief.  Each  ewe  and  her  lamb  was  put  Into  a  little  pen  three  feet  or 
four  feet  square  for  a  few  days  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other. 
If,  aa  sometimes  occurred,  a  young  ewe  failed  utterly  to  feel  any  sense  of 
responsibility  for  her  flrst  offspring,  she  was  sbnt  up  with  It  and  soon  began 
to  take  a  sensible  view  of  the  situation.  Mr.  B  had  a  few  ewes  lose  their 
lambs,  but  others  having  twins  at  about  the  same  time,  one  of  the  twins  was 
shut  up  with  the  bereaved  mother,  who  In  a  few  days  seemed  to  think  as 
much  of  it  as  though  it  bad  been  her  own.  This  process  often  took  a  week, 
but  always  won  In  the  end,  care  being  taken  to  assist  the  lamb  to  a  square 
meal  several  times  a  day. 

-  A  creep  for  the  llttte  fellows  was  constructed  where  they  could  eat  and 
lie  down  by  themselves.  Their  trough  was  carefully  cleaned  out  each  time 
and  the  grain  given  to  the  ewes,  while  fresh  grain  was  put  In  for  the  young- 
sters. Before  the  flock  war>  turned  out  to  pasture  the  ewes  were  all  treated 
for  stomach  worms.  They  were  each  given  half  a  teaspoonful  of  coal  tar 
creosote  In  about  one-third  of  a  glass  of  water.  During  Uie  summer  they 
were  frequently  changed  from  one  pasture  to  another.  In  early  August  the 
lambs  were  weaned  and  given  the  same  treatment  for  stomach  worms,  giving, 
however,  only  half  as  much  creosoto.  The  ewes  also  were  treated  again  In  the 
tall.  The  weaned  lambs,  with  two  or  three  sensible  old  ewes,  were  turned 
onto  the  fresh  wheat  stubble  meadows  and  each  day  given  some  grain — oats 
principally.  By  this  process  they  went  Into  winter  quarters  strong,  hearty 
and  vigorous,  Mr.  B  had  made  some  money  on  hla  sheep,  while  A  had  not. 
It  needs  no  philosopher  to  decide  why  in  either  case. 

'  Now,  my  friends,  I  suspect  I  have  said  but  very  little  that  you  did  not 
already  know.  All  that  I  hoped  to  do  at  best  was  to  recall  to  your  minds 
some  of  the  things  that  all  sheep  men  know,  yet  sometlmejn  become  a  bit 
lax  In  practicing.  In  leaving  the  subject  with  you  I  wish  to  quote  from  a 
well-known  Institute  lecturer:  "If  we  should  all  do  as  well  as  we  know  how 
to  do  we  should  certainly  do  much  better  than  we  do  do." 


MAIZE  CULTURE. 

BT   A,  X.  HUBES,  HIOESVIIXE,  OHIO. 

tRead  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Hlcksville,  Defiance  Coimty,  Decem- 
ber 28  and  29,  1904.] 

Maize,  or  Indian  com.  Is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  and  was  cultivated  here  by  the  aborigines  before  the  discovery  of 
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America  by  Colnm^ua,  but  diBCoreries  made  In  some  of  tbe  bonsea  of  tba 
ancients  at  Athens  bare  led  some  to  believe  It  to  have  been  also  a  native  ol 
the  east  and  at  a  very  early  period  cultivated  there.  Some  belieTe  it  even  to 
have  been  the  com  of  scripture,  but  If  thia  be  true  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
the  neglect  of  It  until  after  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  nor  extensively 
raised  all  over  the  world  <or  nearly  bo)  and  is  tar  in  the  lead  In  prodncUon 
of  all  cereals,  and'  is  known  by  the  well-earned  title  of  Kins  Cora.  Bbpeoially 
is  thia  true  in  the  United  States,  where  was  raised  in  1901  a  product  of  be- 
tween two  billionB  and  three  billions  of  bushels,  with  an  export  trade  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  mlllionB  of  bushels. 

The  erorwlng  and  ripening  season  of  maize  extends  from  six  weeks  to 
five  months,,  owing  to  the  locality  and  climatic  conditions  where  it  mu'  ba 
grown.  The  earlier  varieties  have  almost  invariably  proven  themselves  ta 
be  less  productive  than  those  which  require  a  longer  time  to  mature.  The 
ideal  maize  ground  la  a  deep,  loose,  loamy  soil,  but  it  can  be  raised  on  any 
soil  except  a  light  compact  clay  or  wet,  boggy  one.  Any  soli  that  can  be 
thoroughly  underdralned  will  raise  com.  Hence  we  infer  tliat  tinderdraln- 
age  is  the  basis  of  com  culture,  and  to  be  sure  of  success  each  year  the  land 
should  be  thoroughly  and  competently  underdralned.  No  fallible  rule  can  be 
given  as  to  what  constitutes  thorough  imderdralnage.  The  kind  of  soil,  to- 
gether with  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
necessary  depth  of  the  drains  and  the  distance  between  them.  Tme  success 
can  be  attained  only  by  having  a  sufficient  outlet  and  the  tile  laid  to  such  a 
grade  as  will  insure  a  quick  removal  of  the  surplus  water  from  off  the  ground, 
for  nothing  Is  more  injurious  to  growth  and  development  of  com  tlian  an  over- 
amount  of  water  lying  on  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time. 

Sod  land  Is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  exceptionally  the  best  for  a  growth  of 
corn.  We  Bud  generally  In  the  spring  before  the  plowing  Is  done  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass  or  clover  covering  tbs  ground;  tbis,  plowed  under,  furnishes 
Quite  a  bed  of  green  manure.  Soon  after  being  plowed  under  fermentation  sets 
in,  the  sod  decays  rapidly  and  nitrification  succeeds  the  fermentation;  such 
plant  food  as  the  grass  has  taken  up  is  in  the  form  of  nitrate  and  this  nitrate  is 
eagerly  and  rapidly  tal^en  up  by  the  corn;  if  the  grass  land  has  previously  been 
manured,  the  greater  will  be  the  grass  or  clover  and  the  more  plant  food  will 
there  be  available  for  the  corn.  We,  upon  our  farm,  prefer  a  clover  sod  for  the 
reason  that  the  bacteria  on  the  roots  of  the  clover  perform  the  essential  office 
of  trapping  the  tree  nitrogen  from  the  air,  which  adds  the  most  costly  plant 
food  free  and  makes  the  soil  more  friable  and  more  easily  put  in  condition. 
Other  grasses  beside  the  legumes  have  not  this  power.  We  find  by  experiment 
where  the  grass  and  roots  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  In  the  ground  have  been 
carefully  taken  up  and  dried  that  two  to  six  tons  have  been  taken  from  an  acre.  - 
This  la  an  enormous  amount  of  humus,  of  which  corn  is  very  fond. 

The  preparation  on  which  we  build  our  hopes  for  a  good  corn  crop  is  to  make 
and  apply  all  the  bamyard  and  stable  manure  possible,  exerting  all  our  energy 
to  save  the  liquid  as  well  as  the  solid  manure;  the  products  of  the  farm  are 
nearly  all  fed  upon  the  farm.  What  Is  sold  Is  replaced  by  feed  containing  better 
manurlal  values  than  those  sold.  Our  corn  ground  we  cover  If  possible  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  loads  to  the  acre,  very  evenly  and  finely  distributed.  If 
lumpy  we  use  a  fork  and  go  over  It,  making  It  fine.  If  the  eecond  crop  of  clover 
Is  threshed  for  seed  the  haulm  Is  hauled  over  the  thinner  parts  of  the  field  and 
spread  very  evenly  and  the  staole  manure  Is  then  spread  over  it.  If  we  get  all 
the  ground  manured  and  have  any  to  spare,  the  thinner  parts  are  again  gone  over 
at  the  rate  of  eight  loads  to  the  acre  by  changing  the  spreader.  The  earlier  the 
manure  can  be  applied  to  the  clover  the  better  the  results.    The  corn  is  in- 
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TBrl&bljr  better  where  the  manure  Is  put  on  the  last  of  AuguBt  or  earl;  In  Sep- 
tember than  where  It  is  put  on  through  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring  as  It 
comes  from  the  stablea.  If  the  second  crop  ol  clover  is  lett  on  the  ground  and  the 
manure  spread  over  it,  the  results  are  better  to  a  remarkable  degree.  A  wheel 
is  used  on  our  plows  and  they  are  kept  sbarp  that  a  uniform  depth  of  furrow 
may  be  turned  and  this  to  a  deptb  of  six  or  seven  inchee.  A  leeser  depth  may 
bring  as  good  corn,  but  the  rubbish  Is  not  so  well  turned  under,  nor  do  we  think 
the  ground  can  be  as  well  kept  up.  If  we  plow  deeper  It  is  done  very  gradual- 
ly about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  a  time.  Deep  plowing  gives  a  deep  loose  soil 
for  the  roots  of  the  com  to  revel  In.  The  clover  is  left  stand  but  one  year  and 
we  are  pleased  to  see  it  have  a  good  growth  before  plowing.  It  la  Intended  that 
the  manure  should  feed  the  clover  and  the  clover  feed  the  corn. 

As  soon  as  the  land  Is  plowed  and  becomes  sufQciently  dry  we  follow  im- 
mediately with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  using  three  horses,  stirring  It  very 
deeply  and  thoroughly  that  the  earth  may  receive  a  complete  mixing.  After  the 
field  Is  thus  plowed  and  mixed  we  ctdss  the  furrows  with  a  scantling  barrow 
made  out  of  four  by  tour  strips  strung  on  two  Iron  bars  or  rods  diagonally. 
This  is  followed  with  a  steel  smoothing  harrow  set  as  deep  as  It  will  go  hav- 
ing levers  to  arrange  the  teeth  to  run  on  au  angle.  The  fourth  harrowing  is  on 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  furrow,  and  done  with  the  emoothing  harrow,  setting 
the  teeth  somewhat  at  an  angle.  If  any  part  needs  more  pulverlsli^,  this  is 
kept  up  until  all  is  in  fine  tilth. 

The  roller  is  used  just  preceding  the  planter  to  firm  the  soil  that  the 
planting  may  be  done  at  a  very  even  depth. 

The  planting  Is  done  In  squares  usually,  the  distance  being  three  feet  six 
inches.  If  drilled,  the  width  of  the  rows  Is  three  feet,  ten  Incheq  by  seven  inches 
In  the  row  and  the  corn  Is  planted  to  a  depth  of  one  and  one-half  Inches. 

The  seed  corn  is  selected  in  the  autumn  before  cutting,  or  In  the  early  part 
of  the  husking  aeaeon  before  there  have  been  any  freezes.  It  Is  selected  from 
the  best  com  in  the  field  and  the  ears  Uken  that  are  entirely  filled  out  at  the 
-  tip,  without  room  for  another  grain,  and  very  close  up  to  the  stem,  not  too  large  a 
cob,  and  a  very  uniform,  deep  grain,  solid  and  of  good  length.  This  corn  Is 
strung  on  wires  and  stored  where  It  never  freezes  during  the  winter,  and  Is 
shelled  just  before  planting. 

As  soon  after  pilantlng  as  la  convenient,  say  the  second  day  after,  we  begin 
to  run  the  smoothing  harrow  over  the  planted  corn.  We  like  to  do  this  at 
least  twice  before  the  com  comes  up,  setting  the  harrow  teeth  at  a  sharp 
angle  so  the  crust  Is  simply  broken,  making  an  earth  mulch,  leaving  the  com,  if 
possible,  undisturbed.  After  the  com  comes  through  the  ground  it  is  not 
touched  with  anything  until  the  rows  can  be  seen  plainly  across  the  field; 
then  the  cultivation  begins.  Tbe  first  cultivation  Is  given  as  deep  as  the  cuU 
tlvators  will  go  (we  use  an  eagle  claw  walking  cultivator)  and  as  close  to 
the  com  as  possible  as  the  roots  of  the  com  at  this  time  have  a  downward 
growth  and  will  not  be  broken  by  the  cultivator.  The  weeder  is  run  after  this 
cultivation.  Each  subsequent  cultivation  Is  more  shallow  and  further  from 
tbe  com,  as  the  ground  between  the  rows  soon  becomes  filled  with  lateral 
roots,  which  If  broken  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  plant  The  last  two 
cultivations  are  given  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  going  once  in  a  row,  having 
a  wheel  in  front  and  bar  behind  to  regulate  the  depth,  and  bar  shares  on 
the  outside  so  that  the  ground  may  be  pushed  close  to  tbe  com.  This  shallow 
cultivation  creates  an  earth  mulch  which  In  case  of  drouth  checks  the  capillary 
action  and  retains  tbe  moisture  for  the  com. 

The  cutting  of  the  corn  Is  begun  as  soon  as  the  ears  are  thoroughly  glazed 
and  before  tbe  stalks  are  much  dried.    The  cutting  is  done  cheapest  with  i 
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by  hand  or  a  sled  cutter.  The  com  is  put  In  sbocka  SxlO  or  10x10  and  securely 
tied  at  once.  Tbe  husking;  is  cheapest  and  beat  done  by  band.  If  posalble  to 
secure  such  help,  the  stover  being  hauled  to  Uie  bacn  as  fafit  as  the  ears  are 
removed.  Nothing  deteriorates  as  fast  as  stover  standing  out  after  husking  and 
this  If  carefully  cared  for  Is  as  valuable  as  the  shredded  stover,  but  not  quite 
as  convenient  to  iiandle. 

Following  is  a  table  that  may  be  at  Interest,  showing  the  coat  of  com 
grown  on  our  farm  In  1903.  The  corn  was  weighed  and  figured  at  seventy 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  the  ground  accurately  measured  and  an  account  kept 
of  all  labor  and  expense. 

Coat  per  Acre. 

Plowing  I  1  2G 

Four  harrowings 80 

Rolling  and  planting  40 

Seed  16 

Two  harrowings  after  planting 40 

Cultivating  five  times  3  00 

Weeding  once  10 

Cutting 1  76 

Husking  S  76 

Hauling  fodder  1  00 

12  loads  of  manure 10  00 

Taxes  and  Interest  on  Investment 6  00 

Total  cost  $S6  GO 

Value  of  Product  per  Acre. 

81  bushels  of  corn  @  40  cents |3Z  40 

Hi  tons  of  stover  @  (2.00 J  00 

Total  value  (36  40 

Profit    per   acre    8  8  80 

Valuing  the  land  at  fT5  dollars  per  acre  we  have  a  profit  of  11 11/15  per 
cent,  on  the  Investment  over  all  expense,  taxes  and  Interest. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 


(Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Ghent,  Summit  County,  January 
27  and  28,  1804] 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  no  attempt  la  made  by  reasoning  broadly 
and  deeply  to  lay  down  any  ironclad  rules  or  scientific  principles  for  tbe 
growing  of  potatoes.  The  purpose  Is  to  state  simply,  but  fully,  what  I  at- 
tempted to  accomplish  In  the  way  of  potato  growing,  tbe  means  empJoyed, 
tbe  results  obtained,  the  observations  made  and  the  conclusions  reached,  all 
without  the  least  thought  of  being  called  upon  to  import  the  si 
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The  problem  I  attempted  to  solve  the  past  seuon  was  this:  Is  it  possible 
to  Increase  the  number  of  hills  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  to  the  acr«,  and 
hare  the  yield  of  marketable  potatoes  In  somewhat  the  same  ratio  with  the  In- 
creased number  of  hills,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  amount  of  labor  per 
bushel  in  about  the  same  ratloT 

I  had  been  In  the  habit  for  rears  of  rowing  mjr  potatoes  about  three  feet 
«acta  way,  thus  getting  about  fire  thouBand  hills  to  the  acre,  and  a  yield  of 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  bushels  per  acre.  They  were 
cultivated  never  less  than  three  times  each  way,  and  at  harvest  time  we  always 
found  more  or  lees  weeds  and  grass  to  contend  with. 

As  to  choice  of  ground,  it  was  Hobsoa's.  The  only  field  for  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment  was  three  and  one-half  acres  of  tough  timothy  sod.  It  having 
cut  its  second  crop  of  rp-ass  the  previous  season.  The  soil  is  gravel.  Upon  this 
I  commenced  drawing  manure  about  the  middle  of  December,  spreading  It 
from  the  sled  or  wagon  as  it  was  drawn  to  the  field.  I  drow  from  time  to 
time,  finishing  some  time  in  March,  having  put  upon  the  three  and  one-half 
acres  ninety-three  loads  of  barnyard  manure  of  mora  than  average  quality. 
About  one-half  of  the  field  was  plowed  In  March  and  the  other  half  the  fore  psrt 
of  April.  It  was  not  plowed  aa  deep  as  usual,  as  I  wanted  to  be  certain  at  the 
next  plowing  tn  be  able  to  throw  to  the  surface  all  the  fertilizer  put  under 
at  this  time.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  the  way  of  flttlog  until  a  few  days 
before  planting. 

It  was  then  worked  over  three  times  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  twice 
with  a  float 

As  near  as  possible,  I  divided  the  seed  into  three  assortments— those 
too  small  to  be  cut,  those  to  be  cut  into  two  or  four  pieces,  those  to  be  cut  to 
ana  eye.  ?%Me  tbat  were  cut  Into  two  or  four  pieces  were  cut  lengthwise 
through  tbe  meO  «nd.  The  large  ones  were  cut  to  one  eye,  the  efhtrt  being  to 
have  each  piece  taper  to  the  center  of  the  potato,  believing  that  tbe  germ  ex- 
tends from  the  surface  to  the  center  and  It  so  by  thus  cutting  I  would  get 
a  stronger  plant  than  by  cutting  otherwise.  Of  each  variety  I  rejected  all 
that  lacked  in  any  marked  degree  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  variety. 
One-hair  of  the  field  was  planted  about  April  20  to  the  early  varieties — Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  Potentate,  with  the  exception  of  six  rows  of  CarmaD.  Tbe 
rows  were  furrowed  out  with  a  marker,  the  legs  of  which  were  cultivator 
shovels,  thus  marking  and  furrowing  at  the  same  time.  The  dropping  was 
done  by  hand  with  the  eltort  to  have  tbe  seed  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
rows  twu  and  one-halt  feet  apart.  They  were  covered  with  a  bill  cultivator, 
removing  the  center  shovel  and  walking  the  horse  In  the  fnrrow.  This 
ridged  them  up  well,  thus  giving  the  weeder  an  opportunity  to  do  good  work 
at  the  beginning.  Qood  work  from  the  first  Is  the  chief  requisite  for  a  good 
crop  with  the  minimum  amount  of  labor.  Not  only  Is  good  work  from  the 
start  a  great  economizer  of  labor,  but  a  lack"  of  It  Is  something  very  difficult 
to  atone  for  by  any  kind  or  amount  ot  subeequent  work.  1  Bonght  to  so 
plant  that  the  potatoes  wvuld  not  be  more  than  three  Inches  deep  after  the 
ground  had  been  leveled  with  the  weeder,  for  In  shallow  planting  we  get  a 
more  vigorous  and  stocky  vine  than  In  deep  planting.  All  vegetation  that 
has  too  much  ot  a  struggle  to  come  to  the  light  Is  weak.  Common  observa- 
tion teaches  this. 

The  remaining  half  ot  the  field  was  planted  the  first  week  In  May,  and  for 
this  I  used  a  two-horse  planter,  setting  It  to  drop  the  seed  fifteen  and  one-half 
Inches  apart  and  three  Inches  deep  In  rows  two  feet  nine  Inches  apart. 

Befora  tbe  sprouts  were  more  than  an  Inch  lo>ng.  I  went  lengthwise  of  the 
rows  with  the  weeder  and  then  in  a  few  days  crossed  them,  weighting  the 
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weeder  so  that  it  would  work  about  down  to  the  growlog  viae.  Tbe  next 
culture  was  a  repetition  of  this  Just  as  the  plants  began  to  crack  tlie  ground 
here  and  there.  The  field  was  now  well  leveled  and  well  pulverized  to  the 
depth  of  two  and  <one-ba1f  Inches  and  tree  from  any  grass  or  weeds.  As  soon 
as  the  rows  could  be  followed  I  turned  the  shovels  of  the  hill  cultivator 
to  throw  the  ground  to  the  rows,  widening  it  so  that  by  going  once  In  a  row, 
1  could  throw  up  a  ridge  covering  the  potatoes  completely  from  view.  My 
object  In  doing  this  was  to  protect  the  tender  shoots  from  the  ravages  of 
tho  hugs,  to  smother  out  all  weeds  and  grass  that  had  started  among  the 
vioes  and  to  furnish  fine  earth  to  settle  In  around  tbe  tender  shoots. 

Now,  when  the  tops  had  pushed  up  througb  this  ridge  about  an  inch,  I 
applied  the  weeder  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  weighting  it  to  worli  almost  as 
deep  as  the  potatoes  were  planted.  This  was  repeated  In  about  a  week.  Had 
it  rained  sooner  than  this,  I  should  have  used  the  weeder  as  soon  as  the 
ground  had  become  dry  enough,  as  my  tb«nry  Is  to  stir  the  ground  after  each 
shower,  no  matter  how  often.  This  last  working  left  the  ground  v«ll  leveled 
for  the  cultivator  which  was  used  on  them  again  in  about  a  week,  narrowed 
so  as  to  throw  the  earth  well  up  to  tbe  vines. 

After  this  at  Intervals  of  a  few  days  they  were  run  over  as  before  vltb 
the  weeder.  It  never  requiring  more  than  two  hours  to  work  them  one  way. 
When  I  crossed  them  for  the  last  time  with  the  weeder  the  tops  vrere  about 
two-thirds  grown.  Not  a  weed  or  a  blade  of  grass,  however  small,  could  be  found 
In  tbe  field,  from  tbe  first  working,  and  at  all  times  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  two  and  one-half  Inches  looked  as  though  It  had  been  worked  with  a 
garden  rake.  It  required  some  courage  to  use  the  weeder  after  the  vines 
were  large,  for  each  time  over  the  vines  were  so  flattened  and  tangled,  It 
seemed  as  though  the;  never  would  straighten,  hut  in  twenty-four  hours  they 
stood  as  erect  as  before. 

Aiter  the  last  working  with  tbe  weeder,  the  field  was  not  touched  until 
Just  before  the  tops  began  to  lop  over,  when  the  hill  cultivator  with  simply 
the  hmd  shovel  left  on  was  put  through  them  once  in  a  raw. 

I  was  obliged  to  parls-green  the  vines  twice,  once  when  they  were  about 
half  grown,  and  again  after  about  two  weeks. 

I  think  the  total  work  up  to  the  time  I  laid  the  field  aside  consumed  not 
much  more  than  half  the  time  per  acre  that  It  did  when  I  rowed  them  both 
ways  and  made  no  use  of  the  weeder.  and  the  ground  tbe  eeason  through 
was  in  mnch  better  condition— almost  a  total  absence  of  weeds  or  grass  at 
harvest  time  to  contend  with. 

The  potatoes  vrere  dug  by  hand,  the  men  using  forks,  each  man  crating 
from  forty  bushels  to  fifty  bushels  of  assorted  potatoes  per  day.  I  found  men 
could  not  dig  as  many  bushels  per  day  as  they  could  checked  ones  yielding 
mnch  less  per  acre.  But,  nevertheless,  I  solved  the  problem  stated  at  the 
beginning  so  far  as  yield  per  acre  was  concerned,  and  more  than  solved  It 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  tabor  per  bushel  was  involved,  for,  as  I  doubled  the 
yield  per  acre,  and  decreased  the  labor  per  aero  In  a  two-fold  ratio,  I  decreased 
the  labor  per  bushel  in  a  four-fold  ratio,  more  than  meeting  each  and  every 
condition  Involved  in  the  problem. 

The  crop  was  remarkably  uniform,  very  few  small  potatoes  and  not  over 
two  bushels  of  overgrown  ones,  but  on  the  high  knolls  the  grubs  ate  them 
badly. 

The  use  I  made  of  the  weeder  was  the  one  great  factor  in  reducing  the  labor. 
The  manure  and  condition  of  the  ground  because  of  the  use  of  the  weeder 
woro  the  two  great  factors  In  the  Increased  yield. 

The  field  contained  nine-three  rows — fifteen  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  tw«nty 
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of  Potentate,  six  ol  Burpee's  Early,  twD  of  Uaule's  Early  and  twenty-five 
each  or  Carman  and  Rural  New  Yorkers.  The  first  planting,  April  20,  conelsted 
of  the  earlier  varieties  and  six  rows  of  Carman.  These  all  ripened  natuirallT, 
but  the  May  planting  blighted,  the  tops  dying  at  least  two  weeks  too  soon. 
The  Beauty  of  Hebron  were  the  best  ylelders,  Maule's  Early  the  poorest 
1  noticed  but  little  if  any  ditterence  In  the  yield  ot  the  other  varieties.  The 
Potentates  produced  the  least  ratio  of  small  potatoes,  and  the  Burpee's  Early 
the  greatest.    Each  variety  was  remarkably  true  to  Its  characterlsUce. 

I  noticed  mi  difference  at  any  time  In  vigOr  of  the  vines  of  the  seed  cut 
to  one  eye,  and  those  halved  or  quartered.  But  the  uncut  small  seed  were 
the  first  to  push  the  sprouts  to  the  surface  and  the  vines  were  the  most  Tlgoroue 
the  seasoa  through,  and  yielded  better  of  marketable  potatoes  than  the  same 
variety  of  cut  seed.  On  an  average  the  uncut  seed  had  the  fewest  stalks 
to  the  hill,  many  hills  having  but  a  single  stalk  and  rarely  more  than  three. 
Of  the  fifteen  rows  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  eight  were  fertilized  la  t£e  hill  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  These  made  a  more  vig- 
orous growth  for  a  few  weeks,  but  after  that  I  noticed  nothing  In  their  favor,  not 
even  at  digging  time. 

Since  commencing  this  paper  I  have  seen  a  reliable  statement  that  the 
yield  of  the  United  States  rarely  passes  the  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
mark,  and  qnlte  often  drops  to  eighty  bushels  and  that  Germany  with  three 
times  the  acreage  rarely  drops  below  an  average  of  two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre.  Should  not  this  arouse  us  aa  to  the  possibilities  of  potato  growlngi 
Yea,  more,  should  It  not  suggest  to  all  the  deelrablllty  of  lessening  the  cost 
of  production  of  farm  products?  Farmers,  this  problem  is  before  us.  E^h 
must  work  out  Its  solution  for  himself.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  aklllfnlly  or 
unsklUfully,  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  salvation.  It  Is  not  the  problem  of 
more  land.  It  Is  the  problem  of  better  land  and  better  farming.  This  is  no 
new  problem.  It  Is  as  old  as  the  problem  ot  human  existence,  but-  never  "has 
It  faced  the  Industrial  world  as  In  the  last  quarter  century. 


SOMS  OF  OUR  MISTAKES. 

BY    J.    MASON    PBXIOH,   nATTON,    O.,    B.    E.    NO.    2. 

[Read  at  the  Fanners'  Institute  Held  at  Centervllle,  Montgomery  County, 
February  86  and  27,  1904.] 

In  presenting  this  subject,  it  is  my  purpose  to  endeavor  (o  bring  to  out 
attention  some  of  the  mistakes  that  we  as  farmers  have  made,  with  the  hope 
and  desire  In  mind  that  we  may  profit  thereby,  so  that  If  we  have  made  mis- 
takes and  are  still  laboring  under  them,  we  may  strive  to  make  corrections. 
If  they  are  a  matter  of  the  past  with  us,  a  reminder  with  reference  to  them 
win  but  tend  to  keep  us  from  repeating  the  unprofitable  experiences.  And, 
again,  a  discussion  of  our  errors  and  shortcomings,  or  mistakes  if  you  pleaae, 
may  eound  a  note  of  warning  to  some  young  men  today  who  may  be  just 
starting  out  in  their  agricultural  career  and  as  experience  Is  often  an  ex- 
iwnslTe  teacher  we  may  save  them  this  costly  experiment  If  they  will  but 
profit  by  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  come  along  this  thorny  pathway. 
That  mortal  man  Is  subject  to  mistakes  none  of  us  will  question.  It  Is  a  part 
of  his  makeup.  It  belongs  to  the  curse  that  was  pronounced  upon  him  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden  In  conseqnence  of  his  fall.    God  said  to  Adam,  "Cursed  la 
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the  ground  for  thy  eake.  In  sorrow  shRlt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  lite," 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Borrow  that  comes  to  ua  In  thlB  life  Is  a  result  of 
the  mistakes  that  we  make.  All  men  in  all  professions  and  callings  of  life 
have  the  disagreeable  experiences  which  ariee  from  their  mlBtakes,  bnt  today 
I  win  deal  only  with  those  of  the  farmer. 

At  the  outset  I  would  say  I  believe  many  men  who  are  en  the  farm  today 
have  mistaken  their  calling.  Many  are  farming  who  would  better  be  doing 
something  else.  There  have  been  and  are  mleflta  in  other  occupations  and 
so  are  there  tn  the  calling  of  agriculture.  In  setting  out  upon  life's  voyage 
one  should  be  very,  very  careful  to  select  the  business  or  calling  for  which  he  Is 
best  suited.  This  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  and  demands  the 
greatest  care  in  decision.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  every  farmer's 
boy  should  remain  upon  the  farm.  God  has  planned  it  otherwise.  Toung  men 
of  the  country  with  Inclinations  and  tastes  for  city  life  in  the  professions.  In 
business  or  in  the  workshop,  when  fully  persuaded  with  reference  to  the 
matter,  should  no  longer  be  expected  to  remain  upon  the  farm.  The  city 
needs  some  of  tbeae  strong,  self-reliant,  sturdy  and  resourceful  young  men, 
such  as  we  largely  find  In  the  country.  [  believe  that  for  the  good  of  our 
municipalities  and  great  business  centers — yes,  for  our  country,  state  and  national 
government — we  should  be  willing  to  encourage  some  of  our  young  men  to 
"nter  city  life.  Our  educational  Institutions  are  not  slow  to  tell  us  that  the 
most  of  their  brightest  and  best  students  are  from  the  country.  In  city  life  and 
affairs  the  influence  that  tells  for  good  government  and  correct  living  and  that 
Is  recognized  as  the  moral  sinew  of  the  city  Is  in  a  very  large  degree  wrapped 
up  In  the  citizen  who  had  his  birthplace  on  the  farm.  Hence  observe  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  keep  all  our  boys  on  the  fann. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  suggest  that  we  often  make  the  mistake  of 
not  offering  to  our  boys  the  Inducements  and  encouragements  that  we  should 
In  order  to  keep  them  on  the  farm.  Their  environment  largely  tends  to  dis- 
courage them,  for  they  are  bound  to  be  Influenced  favorably  or  unfavorably 
by  their  surroundinge.  The  discouraged  farmer's  boy  very  often  has  a  father 
who  scarcely  ever  speaks  of  his  business  In  any  other  way  than  In  a  very  dis- 
paraging one.  He  says  there  is  nothing  In  farming  but  hard  work  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  and  frequently  he  runs  the  day  well  Into  the  night  and  shuts 
the  night  off  short  the  neit  morning  and  the  boy  Is  expected  to  be  right  along 
with  him  all  the  time  and  hear  bis  chronic  complaint,  "Farming  don't  pay." 
He  probably  tells  him,  too,  that  town  people  do  not  have  to  work  so  hard  and 
that  tbelra  Is  an  easy  task  in  comparison  with  the  farmer's.  The  surroundings 
on  the  farm  are  anything  but  Inviting— fences  dilapidated  and  comers  grown 
up  with  weeds  and  briers,  buildings  badly  out  of  repair,  scarcity  of  Improved 
farm  machinery  to  assist  In  lessening  the  laborious  work,  no  systematic 
arrangement  upon  the  farm  whatever.  And  so  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day, 
days  growing  Into  weeks,  and  weeks  into  years,  and  the  boy  has  to  see  add 
hear  It  all.  Do  you  blame  that  boy  for  getting  away  or  wanting  to  leave  the 
farm?  I  do  not.  Had  that  father  rather  been  up-to-date  with  his  farm  In 
sightly  conditions,  so  managed  as  to  make  his  operations  fairly  profitable, 
and  had  he  delighted  to  confer  and  counsel  with  bis  boy  about  matters  and 
things  on  the  farm  and  together  with  him  gone  to  the  farmers'  Institute  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  to  the  county  fair  and  etate  fair  If  possible,  given  him  a 
day  off  now  and  then  and  let  him  realize  that  farm  life  does  not  need  to  be  a 
life  of  drudgery:  had  he  encouraged  him  Jtt  acquire  a  good  liberal  education 
which  he  would  certainly  very  much  neei^'Bhlre  hia  farm  life  a  succbbb,  and 
offered  to  him,  also,  an  attractive  home  life,  unless  the  Almighty  had  ruled 
It  otherwise,  think  you  that  boy  would  become  dlssatlsfled  and  leave  for  the 
.It,'     It.ll,o„,«o.  n,.,zedb,G00gle 
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Anotber  mistake  we  often  m&ke  la  In  our  fallnre  to  study  our  soil  as 
mucb  as  we  should  In  order  to  know  Its  adaptability.  Its  needs,  etc  We  spe&ic 
of  our  tarm  lands  in  tbls  limestone  section  as  being  adapted  to  wbat  we  term 
general  farming.  Tbis  is  true  In  a  geaeral  sense,  but  oftentimes  In  the  same 
section  of  land  we  find  a  part  adapted  more  especially  to  tbe  growth  and 
development  of  a  certain  crop  and  a  second  part  to  another  crop.  Oftentimes 
a  special  crop  (that  is,  one  out  of  the  ordinary)  can  be  grown  to  particular 
advantage  and  profit.  Soma  lands  are  more  adapted  naturally  to  the  growing 
uf  wheat,  some  to  corn,  otber  parts  especially  favored  for  tobacco,  beets,  onions, 
alfalfa,  potatoes,  etc.  What  has  been  realized  on  some  of  these  special  cropa 
In  certain  places  where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  Is  simply 
amazing.' 

The  needs  of  the  soil  are  often  most  carelessly  overlooked  or  neglected  by 
the  farmer.  We  go  on  in  our  farm  management  from  year  to  year,  observing  a 
markea  difference  in  returns  from  different  parts  of  our  farms,  but  we  do  not  give 
mucb  attention  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  make  little  or  no  attempt 
to  correct  It.  In  many  Instances  tile  drainage  would  solve  the  piroblem.  Soil 
heavy  and  wet  and  wbich  promises  failure  when  sown  to  wheat  and  a  very 
uncertain  field  when  planted  to  com  Is,  after  a  system  of  tile  drainage  baa  been 
put  In,  transformed  Into  a  condition  which  makes  It  capable  of  producing  a 
large  yield  of  wheat,  perhaps  larger  than  any  other  part  of  the  tarm,  and  the 
most  certain  part^f  the  farm  for  a  large  corn  yield  either  In  a  dry  or  wet 
season. 

Another  great  mistake  we  too  often  make  is  In  our  carelessness  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  Increasing  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  our  farms. 
We  are  often  reminded  of  the  fact  that  our  farms  are  our  bank  accounts.  If  we 
continually  make  drafts  thereupon  without  making  adequate  returns  the  time 
will  come  when  our  drafts  will  not  be  honored.  It  Is  simply  this,  we  can  not 
hope  to  continue  to  draw  upon  our  farms  and  expect  a  profitable  return  with- 
out giving  something  back  In  exchange.  This  is  certainly  conceded  by  all 
careful  thinking  and  Intelligent  agriculturists  and  practically  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  who  have  given  the  matter  any  considerable  attention. 
This  mistake  has  wrought  havoc  and  ruin  to  many  communities.  Our  farms 
are  no  longer  as  they  were  in  their  virgin  state  when  they  seemed  to  be  - 
inezhaustlble,  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  fertility,  yet  we  find  some  men  going 
on  very  mucb  as  tbey  did  then,  cropping,  cropping,  taking  everything  oft  and 
putting  almost  nothing  back.  Fellow  fanners,  tbis  matter  of  soil  improvement 
is  a  proposition  we  have  to  meet,  the  solution  of  which  is  of  permanent  impor- 
tance to  us.  Many  ways  of  increasing  and  maintaining  the  fertility  are  sug- 
gested. Tbe  Question  Is  which  Is  the  most  practical  and  effective.  The  chemist 
Informs  us  that  the  elements  in  the  soil  necessary  for  plant  growth  and  devel- 
opment are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
sulphur  and  Iron.  It  Is  stated  that  an  acre  of  fairly  rich  land  to  the  depth  of  one 
foot  contains  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  thousand  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  potash.  These  are-  tbe  three  elements 
that  we  are  to  be  most  concerned  about.  It  Is  said  furthermore  that  there 
are  enough  of  these  three  elements  In  an  acre  to  produce  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
each  year  (or  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  provided  they  can  be  made 
available.  Thus  we  see.  It  is  not  only  the  existence  of  these  elements,  but 
the  making  of  them  available  as  well,  that  enters  Into  the  problem.  If  state- 
ments of  scientific  men  who  have  made  experiments  and  analyses  of  tbe  soil 
be  correct,  and  we  accept  them  as  correct,  we  are  led  to  see  that  much  of  our 
farm  land  which  we  speak  of  as  womout  has  great  stores  of  fertility  locked 
up  within  It  and  It  ts  our  province  to  go  after  It  and  make  the  same  available. 
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Right  here  Is  where  we  often  fail.  We  make  the  mistake  of  not  inquiring  car«- 
full7  Into  the  dlfBculty.  Something  IB  often  lacking  In  the  soil  and  tbie  lack 
keeps  the  other  elements  from  becoming  active  or  available.  We  have  otlxai 
obaerred  in  plowing  a  field  a  very  marked  diCerence  In  the  appearance  of  the 
soil.  A  part  may  be  very  loose,  porous  and  lively  and  usually  when  in  such  con- 
dition is  very  productive.  Another  part,  perhaps,  la  heavy  and  cold,  very 
diHerent  In  Its  texture  from  the  first  part  The  thing,  perhaps,  most  needed 
In  this  soil  Is  friability  which  is  provided  partially  at  least  by  what  is  called 
humus.  This  humus  we  obtain  through  plowing  under  green  crops,  straw,  fodder, 
manure,  etc. 

The  question  naturally  cornea  to  us,  What  course  will  we  pursue?  What 
specific  Is  afforded?  First,  I  would  aay  the  legumes  come  right  in  here  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem.  By  legumes  I  mean  those  pianta 
which  contain  legumin,  which  is  a  compound  made  up  largely  of  nitrogen,  a 
most  needed  and  eipenalve  element  in  plant  food.  The  legume  family  Is  a  large 
one,  claiming  as  man;  as  eeven  thousand  specimens,  according  to  some  author- 
ities, but  the  legumes  we  have  to  deal  with  are  the  clovers  and  ijeana.  such  as 
red  clover,  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  etc.  These  in  some  form  or  another  are  indis- 
pensable upon  the  successful  farm.  At  a  moment's  thought  we  see  that  In  these 
legumes  we  get  a  two-fold  value.  We  get  the  benefit  of  the  plant  upon  the  soil 
in  consequence  of  Its  tnp  it  plowed  under,  thus  furnishing  humus  and  through 
its  deep  penetrating  root,  going  down  far  Into  the  soli,  bringing  to  the  surface 
and  depositing  there  much  plant  food  to  be  utilized  by  succeeding  crops.  Im- 
mediately after  the  growth  of  one  of  theee  crops  the  soil  la  left  in  a  more 
fertile  condition.    The  roots  also  have  a  loosening  effect  upon  the  soil. 

Then,  again,  the  legumes  may  be  fed  upon  the  farm  and  a  most  valuable 
feed  they  are,  being  rich  In  the  protelds,  the  very  thing  we  must  have  to 
develop  bone  and  muscle  ptroperly,  and  which  costs  us  so  much  In  the  mill 
feeds  we  buy  In  the  way  of  bran  and  middlings,  and  what  a  wonderful  return 
of  these  elements  to  the  soil  through  the  manures  hauled  back. 

Right  here,  let  me  say.  that  I  believe  a  very  fatal  mistake  many  farmers  are 
malting  today  and  this  applies  to  our  own  community  with  cflpecisi  empbaais, 
especially  to  those  with  fairly  large  farms,  is  In  not  keeping  more  live  stock. 
Many  of  the  live  stock  lines  bring  the  market  price  tor  the  grain,  and  more  In 
many  instances,  when  marketed  In  the  fattened  animal  or  through  the  dairy 
product  or  Improved  breeding  stock.  A  productive  farm  can  be  kept  pro- 
ductive much  more  easily  and  economically  than  an  unproductive  farm  can  be 
made  productive. 

Another  mistake  I  believe  we  are  growing  to  be  guilty  of  Is  in  reasoning 
that  we  can  purchase  our  manure  In  the  form  of  commercial  ferlillzer  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  it.  I  have  heard  this  offered  and  believe  it  to  be  a  most 
dangerous  and  unprofitable  teaching.  Do  not  understand  me  to  argue  against 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  to  say  we  should  use  them  simply  In  a 
supplemental  way.  Ulve  first  place  to  the  legumes  and  the  barnyard  manure. 
It  we  can  feed  our  live  stock  upon  tlie  farm  at  a  profit  we  have  the  manure 
left  as  a  very  valuable  byproduct  If  we  will  only  care  for  and  apply  It  properly, 
but  how  little  value  man;  of  us  seem  to  place  upon  It  Judging  from  Its  waste 
tul  use.  and  the  little  effort  made  to  matce,  save  and  apply  it.  The  gardeners 
about  our  cities  should  be  examples  for  us.  How  they  throng  to  the  cities  and 
haul  It  out  wagon  load  after  wagon  load.  Then,  too.  Just  go  down  east  and 
see  how  it  Is  shipped  out  of  those  large  cities  In  carload  lots  and  sold  tn  the 
eastern  farmer.  And.  again,  look  across  the  water  to  some  of  our  foreign  neigh* 
bor  nations,  prominent  among  them  Germany,  and  observe  the  value  they  place 
upon  barnyard  manure. 
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This  perhaps  accounts  in  part  for  the  success  of  the  German  fanner  in  this 
country.  How  oft«u  we  bear  people  epeak  of  the  proBp«rous,  successful  Penn- 
ey I  vanta^German  farmers  and  when  they  are  obtainable  how  landlords  seek 
them  for  tenants. 

Another  misiake  that  we  are  making,  I  believe,  is  in  our  IndlBcrimluace 
purchase  ot  commercial  fertilizers.  I  fear  we  are  not  careful  enough  In  what 
we  Eeiect  as  to  brand,  effect  upon  the  soil,  etc.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
price  with  us  more  than  quality  of  goods.  I  frankly  confess  that  at  this  point 
we  as  farmers  are  In  deep  water  and  I  for  one  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  am 
groping  in  the  darkness  and  bopdng  for  light  upon  this  important  subject. 
Some  of  our  leading  agricultural  writers,  and  farmers  as  well,  tell  us  to 
use  the  acid  goods  and  count  on  getting  the  citrogeD  which  U  expensive  to 
buy  through  the  use  ot  clover.  Others  say  don't  use  the  acid  goods;  buy  nothing 
but  animal  fertilizers  even  If  they  do  cost  twice  the  money;  they  will  prove  the 
cheaper  in  the  end.  Which  shall  we  use?  Is  the  question.  Director  C.  E. 
Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  sounded  a  note  ot  wanting,  possibly, 
against  the  use  of  the  acid  goods.  No  doubt  many  of  you  saw  bis  recent 
article  in  the  Ohio  Farmer.  I  aaw  Professor  Thorne  at  the  state  fair  last  fall 
and  then  he  told  me  the  same  thing.  It  was  an  eye  opener.  He  said  com- 
plaints were  coming  from  many  sections  to  the  effect  that  they  were  finding 
difficulty  in  getting  clover  to  catch  and  much  Irregularity  In  the  stand  was 
noticeable.  And  they  also  on  the  experiment  farm  were  finding  trouble  of  the 
same  kind.  A  careful  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  acid  In  the  soil  which  operated  gainst  the  clover,  hence  the  irregular  stand. 
It  thla  t>e  true,  what  Is  the  logical  conclusion?  Is  it  not  this:  That  the  more 
of  the  acid  we  put  Into  our  soil  the  more  difficulty  of  this  character  we  are  likely 
to  experience?  On  the  experiment  farm  it  was  only  after  a  very  heavy  sowing 
of  lime  that  the  effect  of  this  acid  was  counteracted  and  clover  made  to  thrive. 

1  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  successfui  clover  growth  and  development 
Is  at  the  basis  of  all  successful  farm  operations  and  that  nothing  should  he 
done  to  Interfere  with  Its  success.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  we  had 
better  use  a  high  grade  animal  fertilizer,  pay  the  price  for  It  and  use  less  to  the 
acre.  Again  I  would  urge  give  the  clovers  and  barnyard  manure  first  place 
and  use  commercial  fertilizers  only  In  a  supplementary  way.  On  my  own  farm 
I  use  it  only  In  growing  the  wheat  crop. 

Lack  ot  time  prevents  more  than  hinting  at  some  of  our  other  mistakes, 
such  as  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  seeds;  carelessness  In  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  tor  reception  of  aeeda;  In  the  arrangement  of  farm  buildings  and 
appliances  for  convenience  as  well  as  appearance;  in  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  the  offer  of  Improved  farm  machinery  aa  It  comes  to  us  in  this  the  marvel- 
ously  Inventive  period  In  the  world's  history,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  not 
being  careful  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  farm  equipment  instead  ot 
spending  a  fairly  good  income  each  year  in  the  Indiscriminate  acquisition  of 
farm  machinery  very  much  of  which  Is  useless  or  at  least  not  needed. 

Then,  again,  the  mistake  in  many  Instances  of  not  arranging  the  farm 
routine  so  aa  to  give  us  profitable  employment  twelve  months  In  the  year.  In- 
stead of  about  nine  and  then  hibernating  for  the  other  three  months.  This 
was  quite  the  plan  with  our  forefathers,  but  It  will  not  do  Id  our  day  and  gen- 
eration It  we  would  succeed.  What  other  line  of  business  will  let  a  man  loaf 
one-fourth  of  the  time  and  escane  bankruptcy?  As  long  as  you  can  only  givB 
your  help  employment  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  you  may  expect  to 
experience  difficulty  in  getting  men,  at  least  good  men.  Good  men  are  after 
steady  employmeDt  and  as  a  rule  get  It. 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  close  this  paper  without  urging  a  contlnuancs  ot  our 
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Interest  is  tlie  larmera'  institute  work.  Sometimes  we  make  tbe  mistake  of 
being  a  little  carelees  about  making  an  effort  to  get  to  all  eessions  or  to  as  many 
as  possible.    We  sliould  arrange  for  It  and  be  on  band  to  get  Its  helpful  stimulus. 


BEAUTIPTINO  THE  FARM. 

BX   LTDA   F.    CA.NTZ,    LLOTDSVUXE,    O.  ■ 

[Bead  at  tbe  Farmers'  InaUtute  Held  at  Lio^dsvlile,  Belmont  County,  December 
7  and  S,  1903-1 

The  farm  is  usually  a  homestead  and  anything  done  to  add  to  its  beauty 
adds  to  the  atractlveneea  of  the  home  and  the  happiness  of  those  in  it.  People 
are  sreatly  influenced  by  their  surroundings,  even  though  they  may  not  always 
be  conscious  of  the  fact  Beauty  appeals  to  the  good  in  human  nature.  Other 
things  being  equal,  people  who  dwell  In  the  midst  of  beautiful  surroundings 
are  the  best  and  happiest,  because  the  most  contented.  Nature  la  always 
beautiful,  which  [roves  that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  right  and  should  bo 
cultivated.  Our  wonder  and  pity  are  excited  to  see  how  greatly  it  is  neglected. 
We  know  of  nothing  else  that  would  add  so  much  to  the  contentment  of  those 
whose  homes  are  on  the  farm,  nothing  else  that  would  do  so  much  to  deepen  the 
love  for  the  farm  Itself. 

Tbe  artist  sees  a  beautiful  statue  Imprisoned  in  tbe  rough  block  of  marble, 
and  proceeds  with  mallet  and  chisel  to  set  It  free.  If  only  more  people  had  a 
vision  of  the  beauty  hidden  on  their  farms,  enthusiasm  would  be  aroused  and 
a  transformation  begun.  If  people  only  realized  the  large  returns  In  satisfaction 
and  Increased  value  that  await  a  little  work  and  good  Judgment,  there  would 
soon  be  great  emulation  in  the  attempt  to  have  the  neatest  and  prettiest  place. 
Just  as  is  there  is  emulation  among  good  housekeepers  to  have  the  cleanest, 
best  kept  house.  The  word  tidy  Is  Imprinted  upon  the  housekeeper's  mind  at  a 
very  early  age  and  the  impression  Is  never  allowed  to  grow  dim.  But  a  tidy 
farmer!  How  strange  the  combination  sounds!  We  did  once  bear  a  farmer 
spoken  of  as  being  neat.  On  remarking  about  the  Improved  appearance  of 
building  and  surroundings,  since  this  man  had  taken  charge  of  them,  the 
answer  was,  "Tes,  John  is  a  neat  farmer." 

The  sculptor  simply  removes  the  rough  outside  from  the  object  be  sees 
in  Imagination.  A  similar  process  is  needed  on  the  farm.  If  all  the  rubbish  that 
mars  field  and  premises  were  removed  and  everything  out  of  place  were  put  In 
place,  the  result  would  be  as  gratifying  to  the  beholder  as  It  would  be  ppoflt- 
able  to  the  owner. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  clean,  neat,  well  Improved  farm  finds  a 
ready  buyer  and  brings  the  highest  price.  Once  a  man  embellishes  his  farm, 
he  Is  not  slow  tn  understand  the  worth  of  the  Improvement,  and  It  takes  a 
good  round  sum  to  Induce  him  to  give  it  up  for  some  other  family  to  enjoy. 
Not  that  It  costs  so  much,  either  in  labor  or  In  money,  but  because  of  the 
gratification  that  comes  In  the  doing  and  In  the  possessing. 

After  all  the  rubbish  and  unsightly  things  have  been  removed  and  build- 
ings and  fences  made  neat  and  trim,  the  next  greatest  need  Is  the  planting 
of  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  nut  trees,  timber  trees,  about  the 
buildings,  along  the  public  nad.  on  bare  blllsldes  and  In  all  the  odd  comers. 
It  Is  surprising  bow  many  trees  can  thus  be  planted  to  advantage,  taking  up 
linie'or  no  valuable  room,  while  the  enhanced  beauty  of  the  farm  should  ba 
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BoScIent  reward;  the  trees  will,  In  a  tew  jears,  jleld  a  gooct  return  in  fruit, 
nuts,  and  timber.  Plenty  ot  trees  well  selected  and  well  arranged  make  a 
farm  more  desirable  in  ttaese  two  ways  at  least,  and  greatly  Increaae  Its  value. 

A  certain  man  once  asked  a  city  man  in  the  northern  part  ot  the  state 
why  he  bought  a  particular  farm.  "1  bought  it  for  those  trees,"  be  replied, 
pointing  to  the  fine  trees  that  made  an  avenue  ot  the  public  highway  through 
the  farm.  It  cost  but  little  in  labor  and  probably  nothing  in  money  to  put 
those  trees  there,  but  it  took  nature  some  years  to  grow  them.  The  man  who 
saw  far  enough  Into  the  future  to  plant  them  was  both  wise  and  benevolent. 

"Give  fools  their  gold  ai^d  knaves  their  power, 

Let  tortune'B  bubbles  rise  and  fall, 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower 

Or  plants  a  tree  Is  more  than  all. 
For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest. 

And  God  and  man  shall  have  bis  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  a  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth." 

People  are  certainly  short  sighted  when  they  neglect  to  plant  trees  be- 
cause they  cannot  have  them  In  their  full  beauty  or  usefulness  the  first  or 
second  year.  The  years  will  surely  pass,  but  there  will  never  be  any  pleasant 
shade,  or  luscious  fruit  unless  the  trees  are  first  planted. 

Fruit  trees  have  been  developed  until  they  bear  very  early  in  life,  but 
they  have  also  become  shorter  lived,  and  fruit  is  less  plentiful  than  years  ago 
when  more  time  was  required  to  produce  it.  A  few  trees  put  out  each  year 
will  keep  up  the  orchard,  make  the  farm  more  bomellke,  and  add  to  the  In- 
come, as  well  as  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the   family. 

Vines,  like  flowers,  are  Intended  to  beautify  the  earth,  and  It  Beems  strange 
that  90  few  are  seen  about  farmhouses  and  premises.  Unsightly  places  can  be 
made  beautiful  or  hidden  from  sight,  by  being  covered  or  screened  with  vines, 
and  vines  Improve  many  an  old  house  more  than  a  coat  of  paint.  Grape 
Tines  sre  easily  grown,  attractive  In  appearance,  and  furnish  an  abundance 
ot  the  choicest  fruit.  The  largest  and  nicest  back  yard  we  know  is  covered 
with  a  grape  arbor.  When  hundreds  of  clusters  of  rich  fruit  are  hanging 
from  the  top  of  this  arbor,  It  Is  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  The  great  wonder 
Is  that  It  should  be  so  unusual. 

Flowers,  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  are  loved  by  every  one.  No  home 
is  complete  without  their  cheerful,  refining  Influence.  Hardy  plants,  rose 
bushes,  and  shrubs  planted  about  the  house  and  grounds  insure  plenty  of 
flowers  without  much  work  or  expense  and  gain  In  beauty  every  year. 

When  we  go  Into  a  strange  neighborhood  we  form  our  estimate  ot  the  people 
by  the  appearance  of  the  country.  If  the  farms  are  neat  and  well  cultivated, 
and  the  buildings  in  good  order,  we  are  favorably  Impressed  from  the  first. 
The  best  appointed  farm  does  not  always  have  the  finest  buildings.  Some- 
times the  last  place  that  the  passerby  would  choose  for  a  home  has  a  house 
that  presents  the  same  appearance  on  the  farm  that  a,  silk  hat  would  have  on 
a  man  following  the  plow.  There  may  be.  also,  a  barn  that  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  broadcloth  coat  on  the  same  man.  The  house  and  the  bam  are  all 
right,  but  the  surroundings  are  not  In  keeping  with  them.  Beauty  Is  al- 
ways harmonious.  It  would  often  seem  that  people  have  exhausted  their 
resources  or  energy  by  the  time  the  fine  house  and  possibly  other  buildings 
are  secured,  and-  are  unable  to  bring  the  surroundings  up  to  the  same  plane. 
The  place  that  leaves  the  most  pleasant  impression  upon  the  passerby  is  no- 
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tlced  Bret  For  the  surroundings,  which  have  been  made  as  beantiful  u  poaal- 
ble,  sztendloe  eTOn  to  he  outermost  boundary  of  tbe  farm.  The  houBs  mar  be 
a  cottage,  neat  and  coet,  an  old  fashioned  dwelling,  large  and  rambling,  or 
a  modern  structure  complete  In  every  detail,  but  In  any  case  the  harmonioue 
surroundings  will  contribute  the  largest  element  of  beauty  and  attractivenees. 
The  ebowy  and  artificial  are  never  beautiful,  and  nerer  ao  ugly  and  out  of 
place,  as  on  the  farm.  Nature,  alone,  would  malie  the  country  beautiful  It 
not  interfered  wltb,  and  man's  work  should  be  In  harmony  with  nature. 

It  would  often  seem  that  the  farmer  Is  waiting  to  do  some  great  thing  to 
Improve  hla  place  and  finally  tor  want  of  opportunity  glvea  it  up,  when.  If  he 
would  only  do  all  of  the  little  things,  he  would  wake  up  to  find  no  need  for 
,-    T  thing  great 


BUTTEIR  MAKING. 

BT  MBS.  P   A.   KKMRBEB,   B.   B.   T,  FINOLAT,   OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Independent  Farmers'  Institute,  Held  at  Benton  Ridge,  Hancock 
County,  January  27  and  ZS,  1904.] 

The  making  of  butter  Is  an  ancient  art,  for  we  read  In  the  Book  of  Genesis 
that  when  Abraham  met  the  angels  on  the  plains  of  Mamre  be  Invited  them  In- 
to bis  tent  and  set  before  them  butter  and  honey  and  the  flesh  of  a  calf.  The 
consumption  of  the  product  baa  grown  to  mammoth  proportions,  as  statistics 
Bhow  tbat  it  amounts  to  more  than  eighteen  pounds  per  capita  per  annum. 
It  Is  so  general  In  its  use  that  It  serves  to  Illustrate  extremes  of  conditions, 
for  we  say  of  the  very  poor,  "He  is  too  poor  to  have  butter  on  his  bread," 
and  of  our  rich  neighbor,  "He  can  spread  both  sides  of  his  bread  With  butter." 

Ancient  historians  give  us  some  Idea  of  the  primitive  chum  as  it  was  used 
In  the  tents  of  our  nomadic  ancestors.  They  put  the  cream  In  the  skin  of  an 
animal  which  was  suspended  from  the  root  of  the  tent  or  from  three  poles 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  cone  and  pushed  to  and  fro  by  two  women,  one  on 
either  side. 

Butter  making  Is  dependent  on  several  conditions:  The  cow,  ber  care, 
teed,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  gathering  of  the  cream,  the  process  of  churning, 
the  working  of  the  butter,  before  we  need  to  worry  ourselves  about  the  mar- 
keting. The  neglect  of  some  nt  the  esaentiala  named  seriously  aOects  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  and  the  market  varies  according  In  this  deficiency.  It  Is  only 
the  strictly  first  class  article  that  commands  and  maintains  the  bigheet  price. 

First,  as  to  the  cow,  any  of  the  milk  breeds  are  good.  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys  are  considered  the  Ideals  for  butter,  but  at  our  home  we  use  one  of  the 
beef  breds  with  Just  enough  Jerseys  to  give  color  to  the  butter,  tor  we  make  It 
a  point  to  grow  beef  as  well  as  to  make  butter.  For  the  making  of  the  perfect 
article  the  score  of  100  points  reads  as  tolloivs:  fiavor  40,  grain  30,  salt  10, 
color  15,  packing  5. 

Now  as  to  care  and  feeding:  I  have  In  my  library  an  article  written  by  ' 
Professor  E.  W.  Allen,  Ph.  D-,  Assistant  Director  of  the  offlce  of  Biperiment 
Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  says.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  care  and  feeding  of  cows  that  at  the  Kansas  experiment  station 
a  herd  of  twenty  scrub  cows  which  were  below  -the  average  In  the  state  were 
tested  to  see  what  could  be  made  of  them  by  proper  care  and  feeding.  The 
average  annual  yield  of  milk  per  cow  under  such  conditions  was  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  the  poorest  cow  giving  three  thousand  five 
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hundred  and  fltghtr^ree  ponndB,  and  tte  BYtmgo  yield  at  butter-fat  two  hun- 
dred and  tblrt7-«lght  pounds,  the  poorest  cow  giving  one  hundred  and  thlrtT-flve 
pounds.  The  value  of  the  butter-fat  averaged  thlrty-asven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  cow.  To  compare  these  figures  with  the  conditions  In  the  state  the 
records  were  collected  of  elght7-twa  herds  In  one  of  the  leading  dairy  sections, 
and  the  average  annual  yield  was  found  to  be  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  pounds  or  two  thouBand  two  hundred  and  eixty-slz  pounds  less 
than  the  scrub  herd  and  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  of  butter-fat  valued  at 
nineteen  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents,  a  difference  of  seventeen  dollars  and 
seventy-one  cents  In  favor  of  the  scrub  herd. 

The  greater  yield  from  the  scrub  herd  was  due  to  three  causes;  first,  at  all 
times  tbetr  rations  were  balanced  or  contained  an  excess  of  the  material  which 
builds  blood  and  milk  called  protsln,  while  the  Kansas  cow  usually  when  on 
dry  feed  has  only  half  enough  protein.  Second,  kindness  and  shelter—tbe  scrub 
cows  were  petted  and  comfortably  sheltered,  they  were  never  driven  faster 
than  a  slow  walk,  and  never  spoken  to  in  an  unkind  tone.  Third,  a  full  milk 
yield  was  secured  through  the  summer  drought  by  giving  extra  feed.  No  better 
Illustration  can  be  given  of  care,  kindness  and  intelligent  feeding. 

These  results  teach  their  lesson  and  while  very  few  farmers  can  comply 
with  the  requirements,  there  may  be  as  near  an  approach  thereto  as  possible. 

The  balanced  ration  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  feeding  of  our  dairy 
aulmala,  and  one  of  the  necessities  to  accomplish  this  is  the  silo,  but  as  we 
lack  this  we  confess  that  we  are  feeding  at  a  great  disadvantage,  it  being  a 
problem  whether  the  cost  of  a  silo  and  the  necessary  machinery  to  HIl  it  would 
be  ofCset  by  the  Increased  production  from  a  small  herd  of  cows.  We  have 
learned  of  one  thing  that  costs  so  little.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  cows  their 
full  rations  at  all  times,  «id  that  Is  kindness.  Every  time  a  cow  is  ill  treated 
she  is  sure  to  retaliate  at  the  milk-pail  and  no  cow  will  give  her  full  quantity 
It  hooted  at  or  worried  by  mischievous  colts  or  vicious  d,oga. 

We  now  come  to  the  milk  and  Its  care:  Milk  at  regular  hours  if  possible:  the 
yield  will  be  greater.  We  use  a  gravity  separator  kept  cool  by  water  running 
into  and  emptying  in  the  stock  tank  outside;  during  cold  weather  -it  is  es- 
sential that  the  milk  be  kept  from  freezing,  for  if  it  freezes  the  cream 
will  not  rise  well  and  the  butter  will  be  deficient  in  flavor.  After 
about  eight  or  nine  hours  the  milk  Is  drawn  off  and  fed  to  pigs  and 
calves,  the  cream  Is  drawn  off  In  cans  and  placed  in  a  galvanized 
trough  of  running  water;  when  enou^  has  been  gathered  it  Is  ripened  and 
churned.  During  the  ripening  process  it  should  be  stirred  occasionally  n>  as  to 
make  it  more  uniform.  No  particular  chum  la  recommended.  Some  prefer 
one  without  dasher,  but  we  use  a  chum  hung  on  rockers  and  like  it  very  well, 
as  it  eeems  to  run  easier  than  any  other. 

By  testing  the  cream  with  a  floating  thermometer  It  can  be  raised  to  the  de- 
sired temperature  of  about  fifty-eight  degrees  to  sixty  degrees  In  aununer  and 
sixty-two  degrees  to  sixty-three  degrees  in  winter,  when  the  butter  ought  to 
come  quickly,  but  when  the  cows  are  well  along  in  lactation  It  takes  much 
longer  for  churning.  When  the  butter  has  gathered  the  buttermilk  is  drawn 
off.  Careful  judgment  must  be  used  in  the  process  at  this  point  In  order  to  make 
a  first  class  article.  In  winter  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be  added  must 
be  raised  a  little  so  as  not  to  Injure  the  grain  during  the  washing  of  it.  The 
butter  Is  now  removed  from  the  chum  to  a  bowl  and  salted,  about  one  ounce  to 
the  pound  being  the  standard.  The  buttermilk  Is  now  removed  as  completely 
as  may  be  by  thoroughly  working  It  with  a  wooden  ladel.  Let  patience  and 
perseverance  do  her  work  perfectly,  for  any  neglect  is  surs  to  result  in  a  butter 
that  is  deficient  In  fiavor  and  keeping  qualities.    After  It  Is  worked  smooth 
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and  even  It  la  packed  In  Jars  In  quantities  to  suit  customers,  the  butter  b«ing 
covered  with  oiled  paper  which  makes  It  more  attractive. 

Some  years  eince  I  received  fourteen  cents  per  pound  for  my  butt«r  and 
thought  I  nas  doing  well,  but  on  Ustenlng  to  a  lecture  given  by  one  of  our  state 
speakers  at  this  Institute  there  was  an  ambition  stirred  to  obtain  a  higher 
price,  and  through  th^  Influence  of  a  friend  I  received  one  customer;  since  that 
time  I  tiave  not  wanted  lor  cuatomera;  tbey  furnish  me  a  market  for  all  that  I 
can  produce  at  a  uniform  price  the  year  round.  The  marketing  is  done  once  a 
week,  the  filled  ]ar  changed  for  an  empty  one. 

At  all  tlm«a  it  is  essential  that  cleanliness  be  observed.  The  buckets, 
separator,  chum  and  every  vessel  used  in  connection  with  the  milk  or  cream 
should  be  thoroughly  clean.  I  use  no  soap,  as  there  is  sometbiog  very  much 
better.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  sal-soda  is  to  be  preferred  before  any 
soap.  It  has  better  cleansing  properties,  is  a  better  disinfectant,  a  more  com- 
plete germicide,  la  purer  and  cheaper  than  soap  or  any  commercial  washing 
compound  I  have  ever  used. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  aay  that  if  I  have  given  Inspiration  to  any  tired 
and  discouraged  butter  maker,  or  helped  any  one  to  a  broader  view  of  the  art 
of  butter  making,  the  time  spent  In  Its  preparation  will  tiave  been  well  employed 
and  I  shall  feel  well  repaid.  Let  us  strive  to  produce  butter  sweet,  wholesome, 
golden,  fine-flavored  and  firm  in  texture,  fit  for  the  table  of  not  only  the  king, 
but  the  fanner,  who  la  surely  the  sovereign  of  his  own  domain. 


CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  POULTRY. 

BT   UBS.    S.  R.   SMILET,   BPRINaOAIX,   OEIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute,  Held  at  Blueash.  Hamilton  County,  January 
22  and  23,  1904,] 

Having  devoted  almoet  twenty-flve  years  to  the  culture  and  management  of 
poultry,  studying  the  art.  In  Ita  many  different  phases,  depressed  by  the  failures, 
and  elated  by  the  successes  In  their  different  forms,  being  possessed  of  an  In- 
domitable will,  and  determination  tn  succeed,  In  as  tar  as  it  was  possible  so  to 
do,  I  trust  I  may  have  gained  a  few  points  of  knowledge  which  I  hope  may  be 
of  lntei:est  and  assistance  to  some  sister  farmer's  wife  Just  entering  the  arena 
of  poultrydom. 

It  Is  now  the  time  of  year  to  be  thinking  and  planning  for  the  coming 
season.  Having  our  matlngs  nicely  planned  we  should  think  over  our  last 
year's  experience,  and  see  where  we  made  mistakes,  and  think  out  any  problem 
that  perplexed  us  now,  while  we  have  plenty  of  time,  that  we  may  know  when 
summer  comes  what  to  avoid  In  the  line  of  stumbling  blocks.  Now  la  a  good 
time  to  build  coops,  and  other  contrivances  for  the  comfort  of  the  chicks,  and 
there  is  a  satisfaction  In  knowing  that  everything  is  ready.  If  these  things 
are  left  until  the  busy  season  is  upon  us  we  are  so  hurried  that  we  do  not  give 
them  the  attention  which  they  require  and  our  buslnees  does  not  go  along  as 
smoothly  as  it  should.  When  the  chickens  begin  to  hatch  there  is  busineas 
enough  on  hand,  even  if  all  the  work  that  can  be  done  ahead  Is  done,  and 
a  deflnlte,  well  formed  plan  of  action  Is  a  great  factor  towards  success  In  any 
undertaking,  and  as  success  Is  what  we  are  all  working  for,  we  want  our  busi- 
ness well  In  hand. 
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My  experience  has  tauglit  me  that  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  best  esgs  for  liatcli- 
Ing  It  1b  necessary  to  construct  a  park  or  breeding  pen  of  sls-toot  woven  wire 
—about  twenty  feet  by  fifty  feet  makes  a  very  satisfactory  pen— tbe  cost  of 
which  is  Insignificant  compared  with  the  beneficial  results  obtained.  Then  stock 
it  with  a  trio,  or  more,  a  dozen  if  desired,  of  standard  bred  fowls,  of  the  breed 
that  strikes  the  fancy  most,  la  order  to  elicit  the  deepest  Interest  throughout 
tbe  breeding  season.  I  usually  stock  my  pen  with  about  fifteen  first-class  two- 
year-old  bens,  and  one  strong,  vigorous  cockblrd  of  high  merit.  As  for  myself, 
I  prefer  and  raise  tbe  single  comb  brown  Leghorns,  the  Terltable  egg  machines, 
and  have  found  tbem  more  profitable  than  any  of  the  other  breeds  that  I  have 
tried.  But  that  Is  Immaterial,  chTrase  tbe  breed  you  moet  admire,  but  do  be 
sure  of  one  thing,  and  tbat  Is,  tbat  it  Is  pure-bred  stock.  It  Is  much  better  to 
procure  a  few  good  fowls  than  a  large  number  of  medium  quality.  More  real 
good  chickens  will  be  obtained  from  a  single  pair  or  trio  of  well  mated,  high- 
class  fowls,  than  from  a  large  fiock  of  medium  quality.  It  pays  to  buy  good 
stock,  Just  as  good  as  one  can  afford  to  buy.  The  cheapest  pure4)red  stock 
tbat  can  be  bought  Is  superior  to  mongrel  stock,  but  it  is  advisable  to  buy 
something  better.  If  possible.  How  easy  It  would  be  to  rid  this  country  of 
mongrel  stock  If  farmers  would  Just  produce  a  pen  of  pure-bred  fowls,  and 
house  them  by  themselves,  and  set  only  the  eggs  from  this  pen.  In  a  single 
season  they  should  raise  enough  pure-bred  chickens  so  tbat  they  could  dispose  of 
all  their  mongrel  stock. 

I  niually  filled  my  breeding  pen  about  two  weeks  previous  to  tbe  time  of 
setting,  provided  the  fowls  with  nice  clean  nests  of  straw  or  hay,  dropped  a 
porcelain  nest  egg  in  each  nest,  and  tacked  a  curtain  of  some  course  heavy  ma- 
terial to  fall  over  and  close  the  entrance  to  tbe  nest,  as  Biddy  naturally  seeks 
to  hide  her  egg  away.  This  drapery  Idea  may  be  new  to  some  of  you,  but  It  Is 
an  actual  fact  that  If  two  nest  boxes  be  sitting  side  by  side,  one  having  the  fall 
of  drapery,  tbe  other  not,  nine  times  in  ten  you  will  find  the  eggs  all  deposited 
In  tbe  concealed  neat  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  This  also  serves  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  egg  eating  among  the  hens. 

My  poultry  yard  being  an  apple  orchard,  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  tree.q 
form  an  excellent  support  tor  the  nest  boxes  for  the  use  of  the  farm  fiock,  whicii 
roams  at  large.  I  never  allow  my  hens  to  lay  In  the  poultry  house,  much  leas 
to  Bit  there,  as  that  Is  one  of  the  best  meai>^  of  propagating  vermin,  which  Is 
one  of  tbe  greatest  drawbacks  to  poultry  success.  My  nest  boxes  are  simply 
small  store  boxes,  with  the  front  enclosed,  leaving  an  entrance  large  enough  to 
admit  the  hen,  having  a  curtain  tacked  over  the  door,  and  containing  a  nice 
clean  nest  of  straw  or  hay,  and  a  porcelain  nest  egg.  1  tack  tvro  or  tbree  of 
those  boxes  In  each  apple  tree,  and  never  have  any  trouble  with  my  bens 
stealing  their  nests  away  In  tbe  grass,  as  they  seem  to  enjoy  tbe  elevated  ones, 
and  during  the  laying  season,  In  the  spring  and  summer  that  plat  of  ground  is 
a  merry,  noisy  place,  with  one  hundred  or  more  hens  singing  and  cackling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  each  one  proclaiming  her  own  great  work,  as  well  as  tbat 
of  ber  sister,  while  the  male  portion  add  their  bass  stanzas,  with  the  proper 
time  and  In  harmony. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  breeding  pen.  Pure  clean  water  must  constantly 
stand  accessible  to  the  fowls,  and  grit  in  some  form  must  be  added  to  their 
dally  ration.  I  gather  the  eggs  every  evening,  keeping  separate  those  from  the 
breeding  pen,  handling  them  with  care,  until  the  time  arrives  for  incubation. 
When  on  my  egg  collecting  rounds  should  I  find  a  hen  remaining  on  the  nest  in- 
clined to  be  broody,  she  la  promptly  removed  unless  It  is  desirable  tor  her  to 
begin  sitting  and  placed  in  a  slatted  or  wired  pen  and  kept  in  confinement  for 
two  or  three  days.    In  a  week  or  two  she  will  be  on  duty  again  helping  to  fill 
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tlie  egg  basket  A  mistake  too  frequeotly  made  b;  poultry  m&nagera  la  that  of 
ftllowlne  the  broody  bene  to  remain  on  the  neet  day  after  day,  probably  two  or 
three  crondlng  Into  one  nest,  and  thus  handicapping  the  work  of  the  acUre 
members  Oi  the  flock,  causing  them  to  seek  nests  elsewhere,  or,  tbrougdi  dis- 
couragement at  the  loss  ot  their  regular  depository,  cease  laying  entirely; 
thus  the  egg  production  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum  unnecessarily. 

I  use  the  good  old  mother  hen  tor  the  purpose  of  hatching  the  little  chicks. 
I  do  not  set  my  hens  In  any  old  place,  to  be  annoyed  by  the  layers,  but  each 
one  by  herself.  I  will  try  and  describe  an  arrangement  I  made  bir  that  pur- 
pose, which  I  think  fills  the  bill  to  perfection.  Make  a  bottomless  box,  six 
feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  Inches  high,  divide  It  through  the  middle 
lengthwise  and  partition  off  for  nests  on  one  of  the  sides,  then  place  partitions 
across  the  remainder  of  box,  each  partition  leading  from  the  edge  of  each  nest 
to  the  farther  side  of  tiox,  forming  an  alley  or  runway,  where  each  hen  can  come 
out  at  her  pleasure,  unmolested  by  any  other,  for  refreshments.  Drive  a  nail 
In  the  Bide,  near  the  top.  and  hang  on  It  an  ear  of  com,  by  looping  a  twine 
string  around  it.  and  place  another  nail  in  the  comer  and  suspend  upon  it  a 
tin  can  for  the  purpose  of  providing  water;  provide  these  in  each  alley.  Then 
cover  the  tops  of  the  nests  by  sawing  a  wide  board  Into  sections  to  fit  each  nest, 
hinge  to  a  strip  on  top  with  pieces  of  leather  and  carpet  tacks,  finish  top  cover- 
ing with  strips  of  boards  or  woven  wire,  hinging  a  board  in  two  sections  on  top 
at  opposite  side  from  nests,  tn  order  to  put  in  feed  and  water.  Line  your  nests 
nicely  with  hay  or  straw,  mark  date  on  eggs  and  bring  a  broody  hen,  after 
dusk,  from  anywhere,  place  her  on  carefully,  without  exciting  her^  close  the 
top.  and  If  that  hen  means  business,  you  con  guarantee  yourself  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen downy  chicks,  three  weeks  hence,  without  any  annoyance  or  trouble,  more 
than  to  note  occasionally  If  she  is  provided  with  feed  and  water.  Provide  your- 
self with  as  many  of  these  hatchers,  (or  incubators  I  call  them)  as  your  re- 
quirements demand.  I  use  three,  containing  five  or  six  nests  each.  They  are 
portable  and  can  be  moved  to  any  convenient  spot,  and  T  consider  them  one 
of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  to  the  poultry  yard.  When  the  chicks  begin  to.  ap- 
pear, allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  nest  tor  twenty'tour  ])Ours. 
then  remove  them  with  the  mother  hen  to  a  roomy  dry  coop,  water  and  feed 
regularly  from  three  to  five  times  a  day.  For  the  first  few  days  let  the  food 
consist  of  bread  crumbs,  millet,  oatmeal,  and  later  wheat  and  cracked  com  until 
they  can  eat  whole  com. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  you  can  identify  the  chicks  when  matured,  as  to 
tbeir  age  or  year  they  were  hatched  it  Is  necessary  to  place  some  permanent  mark 
on  them  while  very  young,  usually  when  taking  them  from  the  nest  Is  a  good 
time.  For  this  purpose  1  use  a  neat  little  spring  punch  with  which  1  punch  a  hole 
in  the  web  between  the  toes,  punching  the  same  web  of  each  chick  each  year. 
This  can  Oe  done  when  the  chicks  are  Just  hatched,  and  the  mark  will  remain 
during  the  life  of  the  fowl. 

When  the  chicks  are  from  three  to  five  weeks  old,  If  they  have  grown 
well,  and  before  the  hen  weans  them,  1  change  their  roosting  place  from  the 
coop  to  a  roosting  room  In  the  poultry  house  nearby  by  moving  the  coop  a 
foot  or  BO  nearer  the  poultry  house  each  day.  allowing  them  to  roost  In  the 
coop  each  night,  until  It  has  reached  the  door;  then  about  dusk  put  them  In 
their  new  quarters,  remove  the  coop  and  tbey  will  Invariably  go  to  robst 
thereafter  In  the  building.  I  bsve  a  room  partitioned  off  especially  for  the 
year's  production  of  young  fowls. 

1  do  not  allow  my  farm  flock  of  hens  to  roost  In  treee,  or  on  fences,  or 
about  the  stable  or  buildings,  but  march  each  one  with  strict  discipline  Into  a 
well -ventilated  poultry  house.  My  roosts  are  level  and  about  fifteen  1 
from  the  floor. 
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When  7oti  have  bronght  jcnr  birds  to  a  high  degree  of  development  and 
-  a  good  Bbare  of  your  batches  are  good  specimens  wortb;  to  send  away,  tben 
advertlBo  In  one  or  two  reliable  pouUry  Journals  and  await  results.  Tou  will 
be  very  agreeably  astonished  at  the  correspondence,  money  orders  and  bank 
notes  you  will  receive.  Also  In  season  advertise  your  eggs  for  hatching  and 
see  how  Interesting  It  Is  to  exchange  a  setting  of  eggs  for  a  dollar  bill,  and 
simply  because  your  fowls  are  pure  bred  and  not  mongrels.  It  does  not  cost 
one  cent  more  to  raise  pure  bred  stock  than  It  does  to  raise  mixed  breeds, 
and  I  can  attest  by  my  own  actual  experience  that  the  profits  are  much  greater 
In  favor  of  the  pure  bred.  Besides,  their  plumage  will  all  be  of  a  feather,  and 
you  will  have  a  flock  that  will  attract  the  attention  and  excite  the  admiration 
of  every  one  who  beholds  them,  and  you  will  look  upon  them  with  a  greater 
degree  of  pride  yourself.  In  conclusion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  poultry 
keeping,  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor  involved.  Is  beyond 
question  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 


POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM. 

BT    MRS.    WILL   JOHNSON,    M'COH NELLS VILLE,    OSIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  lustitnte  Held  at  Malta,  Morgan  County,  December 
16  and  17,  1904.] 

Like  a  great  many  other  people,  we  bought  the  farm  that  was  to  be  our 
home  and  went  into  debt  for  It,  and  as  the  proper  thing  at  that  time  seemed 
to  be  to  grow  wool,  we  stocked  the  farm  with  sheep,  buying  them  at  a  time 
when  sheep  were  In  demand  and  commanded  large  prices,  but  In  a  very  few 
years  the  prices  fell;  in  fact,  I  think  they  reached  the  bottom  (the  time  I 
speak  of  was  about  ten  years  ago).  Wool  was  worth  only  about  fifteen  cents 
or  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  and  of  course  there  was  no  money  in  sheep  for  us. 

The  future  began  to  look  pretty  discouraging,  especially  as  our  farm  was 
heavily  mortgaged.  We  had  a  growing  family  to  support,  Interest  to  pay,  taxes 
to  pay  and  other  expenses  to  meet  I  proposed  to  the  head  of  the  house  that 
we  go  Into  the  poultry  business  a  little  more  extensively.  We  had  then  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hens  and  I  felt  competent  to  care  for  as  many  more 
with  success,  but  he  was  not  much  In  favor  of  It.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
much  money  In  chickens,  besides  they  might  take  the  cholera  and  die,  and  he 
felt  that  we  could  not  afford  to  make  the  venture,  as  It  might  be  a  losing  one. 
In  order  to  convince  him  that  there  was  money  in  chickens  I  began  keeping 
an  account  of  their  expenses  and  also  the  Income  we  received  from  tbem,  and 
It  really  seems  necessary  In  order  to  convince  a  man  that  you  bring  some 
strong  argument  to  bear  upon  him  or  display  a  row  of  figures.  With  a  woman 
it  is  different;  she  knows  a  thing  Is  so  Just  simply  because  it  Is  so. 

Welt,  In  this  case  the  figures  were  convincing  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
good  man  began  to  take  an  Interest  in  the  poultry  which  be  had  not  hitherto 
shown.  One  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  right  here,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of 
husband  and  wife  working  together  in  the  management  and  care  of  their  poultry. 
Feed  must  tie  provided,  coops  made  and  houses  built  for  their  accomodation, 
and  many  other  things  that  a  woman  cannot  do.  There  is  no  other  source  of 
Income  on  the  farm  that  calls  for  the  co-operation  of  both  husband  and  wife 
as  does  the  poultry,  i  have  lost  the  accounts  of  the  first  two  years  we  worked 
together  in  the  poultry  business,  but  I  have  the  accounts  for  the  years  of  189G 
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and  1S86  and  I  shall  present  them  to  you  today  and  ron  mo;  Judge  tor  7oars«U 
aB  to  whether  our  venture  vae  a  failure  or  not. 

In  the  rear  1S96  we  had  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  hens  to  begin  vlth. 
We  set  alxty-two  dozen  of  eggs  and  batched  four  hundred  and  seTenty-two 
chickens.  This  was,  of  course,  a  very  poor  batch,  but  we  raised  the  most  of 
them.  We  used  three  hundred  dozen  of  eggs  on  the  table  and  sold  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  dozen  at  an  average  of  eleven  cents  per 
dozen,  and  one  hundred  and  nluety-seven  chickens,  dressed,  at  nine  cents  per 
pound;  we  also  sold  fifty-two  turkeys  at  seven  cents  per  pound,  Uve  weight. 
You  will  observe  that  poultry  then  did  not  command  the  prices  it  does  now, 
but  our  proceeds  from  poultry  and  eggs  tbat  year  was  five  bimdred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars  and  forty-three  cents.  The  next  year  we  had  nearly  five  hundred 
bens.  We  did  not  attempt  to  raise  as  much  poultry  as  the  previous  year,  but 
we  used  about  the  same  number  of  eggs  on  U>e  table  and  sold  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  dozen  of  eees  at  twelve  cents  per  dozen,  and 
the  Income  that  year  from  our  poultry  and  eggs  waa  five  hundred  and  nine^- 
four  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents.  Just  five  dollars  and  three  cents  less  than 
six  hundred  dollars.  We  have  found  by  experience  that  It  requires  a  bushel 
of  grain  to  keep  a  Plymouth  Rock  ben  a  year,  wblle  a  Legbom  hen  will  not 
require  nearly  as  much.  It  did  not  cost  us  any  more  to  keep  our  poultry  the 
year  of  1S96  than  it  did  In  1895  because  In  1S96  our  bens  were  nearly  all  Leg- 
horns. 1  do  not  wish  to  leave  with  you  the  Impression  that  I  favor  any  par> 
ticular  breed,  for  all  are  good,  but  It  is  our  business  to  produce  eggs  and 
therefore  we  changed  from  the  Plymouth  Rocks  to  the  brown  Leghorns.  Ev- 
erything that  the  fowls  consume  we  raise  on  the  farm  except  the  crushed 
oyster  Bhelts  and  the  cracktlngs,  which  we  buy  at  the  butcher's  when  we  can 
get  them.  We  did  not  have  to  sell  oB  any  of  our  other  stock  to  make  room 
for  the  poultry. 

Our  farm  products  arc  corn  and  wheat;  therefore  we  feed  corn  and  wheat, 
more  corn  than  wheat  in  winter  and  more  wheat  than  com  la  summer.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  allowance  of  grain  we  feed  a  masb  made  of  cooked 
turnips,  scalded  clover  leaves  and  cracklings,  mixed  with  bran  or  some  ground 
feed.  We  feed  this  when  the  ground  Is  covered  with  snow  or  the  weather  is 
very  cold.  We  also  feed  It  at  noon  because  noon  is  the  only  time  we  have  to 
prepare  It. 

Now,  I  suspect  if  I  can  tell  you  what  will  keep  the  cholera  away  from  your 
flocks,  that  iS'  what  you  wish  most  to  hear.  The  cholera  Is  one  of  the  least  of 
my  troubles  at  the  present  time,  for  T  believe  that  every  case  of  cholera  or  Indi- 
gestion (you  may  call  it  what  you  please,  the  results  are  the  same)  has  a 
cause.  The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  find  the  cause,  the  next  to  remove  It.  The 
condition  of  a  great  many  barnyards  Is  such  as  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
cause.  We  do  not  Invite  the  cholera  by  allowing  pools  of  atagnant  water  to 
stand  around  in  the  barnyard.  In  the  spring  or  any  wet  spell  the  rains  soak 
the  manure  pile  and  drain  oft  Into  the  low  places  or  wagon  tracks  and  the 
fowls  drink  this  filthy  water  and  get  sick  and  die.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  good  ruDnlog  water  at  our  place  and  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  drink 
this  filthy  stuff,  but  1  know  that  they  will  do  It  when  they  can  get  it.  and  I 
also  know  the  cooseQuences.  We  remove  the  cause,  and  nirw  that  your  atten- 
iton  baa  been  called  to  it  you  can  do  the  same,  removing  the  manure  pile, 
or  covering  it.  or  filling  up  the  low  places;  either  Is  etTectual.  Choose  your 
own  plan,  but  be  sure  and  remove  the  cause. 

Farmers  used  to  have  an  idea  that  the  fowls  ought  to  hunt  their  own 
living  in  the  summer  time — ^"scratch  for  It."  I  assure  you  they  will  scratch 
for  It  if  not  fed,  and  it  Is  Just  as  likely  to  be  in  your  garden  or  grain  fields 
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aa  anywhere  else,  but  whea  you  stop  feeding  tbem  a  great  mauT  of  them 
will  die  and  those  that  remain  will  get  themselves  into  mlachtet  and  give  tbelr 
owners  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  hare  known  cases  of  cholera  where  a  few 
bushels  of  grain  would  have  worked  an  effectual  cure,  besides  filling  the  egg 
basket  and  thereby  increasing  the  profit.  It  la  a  loss  to  nnderfeed  your  hens, 
glvlDK  them  just  enough  to  keep  them  alive  and  not  enough  to  stimulate  egg 
production.  Tour  rate  of  Income  on  your  InveBtment  Is  not  very  large.  Over- 
feeding is  Just  as  disastrous.  I  had  a  little  experience  along  that  line  and  I  am 
not  anxious  to  repeat  It.  We  bad  a  nice  Bock  of  hens,  and  also  a  good  Quam- 
tity  of  com.  it  was  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  e^s  were  worth  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen,  and  I  thought  that  the  hens  ought  to  lay  when  the  eggs  were  bring- 
ing good  prices,  so  I  fed  com,  nothing  but  com,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew 
nearly  half  of  our  hens  were  sick.  We  did  not  lose  half  of  them,  but  we  lost 
enough  to  convince  me  that  it  Is  tolly  to  try  to  force  the  hens  to  lay  at  that 
time  of  year  on  com  alone  and  In  overdoses  at  Uiat. 

My  plan  of  feeding  the  young  chickens  and  turkeys  I3  a  Uttte  dllCerent 
from  yours,  1  presume,  but  as  they  never  have  the  cholera  or  diarrhoea  I  shall 
venture  to  give  It  to  you  today  and  hope  you  will  judge  of  its  merits  by  its 
reskilts.  I  still  batch  and  raise  them  with  the  bens,  although  I  think  that 
Incubators  and  brooders  are  all  right,  perfectly  right,  for  those  who  have 
tlmo  to  operate  them,  but  time  Is  at  a  jiremlum  at  our  place,  and,  having  a 
large  family  to  care  for,  1  must  necessarily  practice  economy  In  time,  more 
perhaps  than  In  anything  else.  When  the  chickens  are  all  hatched  I  remove 
them  with  the  hen  to  a  coop  which  Is  bottomless,  but  tight  enough  to  keep 
out  the  rain.  This  coop  I  move  to  a  clean  place  every  day  or  two  to  Insure 
them  clean,  healthy  quarters.  1  grease  tbe  chickens'  heads  to  destroy  lice. 
No  doubt  you  all  do  that  I  give  them  no  water  to  drink.  J  never  place  a 
vessel  containing  water  la  a  coop,  and  there  I  presume  you  think  I  am  wronft 
but  I  have  been  practicing  this  for  more  than  ten  years  and  I  never  lose  my 
chickQDS  by  dieease.  I  feed  them  bread  soaked  In  milk,  sweet  skim  milk  pre- 
ferred, and  mixed  not  very  stiff  with  wheat  bran  and  a  very  little  com  meal, 
although  I  do  ncrt  believe  much  in  corn  meal  as  a  diet  for  young  chickens;  the 
bread  absorbs  the  milk  and  thus  fumishes  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture 
to  aid  digestion  and  their  quarters  are  clean  and  dry.  When  they  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  grain  and  they  are  also  old  enough 
to  go  to  the  creek  and  get  their  own  drink.  1  do  not  raise  them  near  the  creek, 
however,  but  on  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house  that  I  thmk  Is  the  best  loca- 
tion 1  have,  and  It  is  your  privilege  to  choose  the  best  you  have. 

I  feed  the  young  turkeys  Just  the  same  mixture  as  the  chickens  and  raise 
them  with  the  turkey  fa'ens.  I  usually  raise  all  that  hatch.  Last  yebr  I 
hatched  twenty-eight  aud  raised  twenty-four.  Those  I  lost  the  hawks  caught 
after  they  were  old  enough  to  roam  over  the  fleldB.  If  I  do  not  hatch  turkeys 
euough  to  go  with  the  turkey  hens  1  give  them  chickens  to  raise.  A  turkey 
hen  can  easily  raise  twenty  or  twenty-five  chickens.  Two  years  ago  I  raised 
thirty-five  chickens  with  one  turkey  hen.  People  often  remark  that  it  Is  an 
unusual  sight  to  see  them  running  thus,  but  It  is  a  very  common  sight  on  our 
place.  The  only  difficulty  Is  In  getting  the  chickens  to  follow  the  turkey.  You 
have  noticed,  perhapa,  that  the  turkey  hens  do  not  call  their  youog  very  much. 
As  a  turkey  ben  will  not  bear  confinement  In  a  coop  I  place  mine  In  the  front 
yard  until  they  get  started.  They  are  away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  there 
and  1  can  watch  them.  My  husband  says  that  I  have  a  turkey  hen  In  the  yard 
about  all  summer  and  be  Is  not  very  far  wrong.  Ab  Boon  as  I  have  one 
flock  ready  to  turn  out  I  have  another  ready  to  put  In,  and  I  find  that  I  can 
raise  turkeys  and  flowers  at  the  same  time  and  at  about  the  same  place. 
Turkeys  do  not  scratch,  but  It  Is  their  nature  to  forage  for  Insects.      .  iCXMMC 
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Poultry  iB  a  Bonrce  of  profit,  we  all  believe  that;  It  1b  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure also;  at  least,  I  take  pleasure  In  owning  and  caring  for  our  poultry,  and 
with  the  children  on  the  farm  poultry  Is  a  source  of  education  and  pleasure 
alBO.  The  very  fact  that  a  child  owns  a  pet  chicken  Is  uplifting  and  the  sense 
ot  ownership  develops  a  tenderness  and  a  responsibility  which  It  Is  willing  and 
anxious  to  fulfill.  1  remember  when  1  was  a  child  I  owned  a  pet  goose,  and  I 
do  Dot  think  I  shall  <7ver  forget  it,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some  pleasant  things 
connected  with  our  poultry  which  our  children  will  never  forget.  One  of  these 
pleasures  is  the  hiding  of  the  Easter  eggB,  a  pleasure  which  occurs  every  year 
and  never  seems  to  lose  Its  Interest.  Even  our  big  boys  enjoy  hiding  their 
eggs,  or  perhaps  they  enjoy  more  keenly  hunting  for  some  other  person's  hid- 
den eggs. 

Poultry  Is  not  only  a  sonrce  of  profit  and  pleasure,  but  a  great  convenience. 
If  not  a  luxury.  We  have  fresh  eggs  for  the  table  at  all  times,  and  we  use 
now  fully  four  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  a  year.  We  have  chickens  tor  our 
birthday  and  Sunday  feasts  and  whenever  occasion  requires  It.  The  poultry 
fumisbes  the  means  to  buy  our  groceries,  clothe  the  family,  school  the  chil- 
dren, pay  the  taxes.  It  Is  also  an  Income  that  is  forthcoming  every  week,  am 
our  expenses  occur,  bo  we  have  the  means  to  meet  them,  and  then  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  all  feel  an  Interest  in.  We  can  all  help  care  tor  the  poultry. 
We  feel  that  theee  are  our  chickens,  our  turkeys,  our  ducks.  Perhaps  I  on^t 
not  to  say  "our  duckB,"  for  the  man  of  the  bouse  does  not  claim  any  Interest 
In  the  ducks,  but  I  notice  that  he  likes  to  sleep  on  the  beds  made  from  their 
feathers.      So  I  will  venture  this  time  to  say  "our  ducks"  also. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  RAISING  ON  THE  FARM. 

BT  UBS.  B-  C.  FBUOH,  CAllDEN,  OHIO, 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  luBtltute  Held  at  Camden,   Preble  County,   January 
20  and  21,  1904.] 

A  great  many  articles  that  are  written  on  this  subject  are  more  theoretical 
than  practical,  tiie  following  out  of  which  would  consame  so  much  time  that 
that  of  Itself  would  make  them  useless  to  the  farmer,  as  this  branch  of  Indus- 
try Is  UBually  but  a  side  Issue  on  the  farm.  However,  this  Is  a  subject  of  no 
small  moment  to  the  farmers,  and  the  tanners'  wives,  especially,  for  they 
are  generally  the  ones  having  this  department  In  charge.  The  annual  returns 
from  the  poultry  and  egg  Industry  In  the  United  States,  according  to  tiie  last 
census,  are  something  over  two  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars,  Ohio  stand- 
ing second  In  the  production  of  eggs. 

I  regret  that  I  have  kept  no  Bpeciflc  account  of  the  poultry  product  the 
past  year  and  can  only  speak  In  a  general  way.  We  have  never  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  poultry  raising  with  a  particular  object  in  view  other  than  to  make 
It  a  paying  Investment  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  farm,  with  as  little  outlay 
of  time  as  possible,  and  I  shall  dpeak  of  It  from  Oils  standpoint. 

There  is  no  time  of  the  year  that  the  poultry  does  not  require  attention, 
and  so  for  the  sake  of  having  a  starting  point  I  will  begin  with  the  first  of 
March.  If  the  chickens  have  been  well  led  and  well  housed  during  the  winter 
months  there  ought  to  be  enough  broody  bens  that  are  In  earnest  to  Justify 
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preparaUoDB  toward  setting  them.  Earlier  hatched  chickens,  while  ther  brios 
a  eood  price,  do  not  p&j  for  tlie  extra  tronble  and  care  unless  one  Is  especially 
provided  with  conveniences  for  raising  them  and  has  access  to  a  good  market. 

Aa  enclosure  in  the  hen  house  is  made  ready  by  placing  boxes  partly  flUed 
with  cleftB  straw  around  the  stdes.  These  boxes  are  made  with  slides  so  the 
hens  can  be  fastened  In.  A  dust  box  and  one  of  grit,  a  drinking  vessel  and 
plenty  of  clover  chaff  for  a  carpet,  and  the  furnishing  of  this  temporary  home 
is  complete.  I  make  a  practice  of  setting  as  many  at  one  time  as  possible, 
having  saved  the  best  eggs  through  the  latter  part  of  February  tor  this  pur- 
pose. 

A  ban  removed  and  placed  on  the  nest  late  la  the  evening  Is  much  more 
likely  to  act  In  a  sensible  way  about  the  matter  than  when  put  on  during  the 
day.  If  handled  gently  and  quietly  she  soon  makes  herself  at  home,  but  It 
one  concludes  not  to  do  so  and  grows  loud  In  her  demonstrations  against  sndi 
proceedings  get  her  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  effect  upon  the 
rest  is  demoralizing.  Let  her  return  to  the  old  nest  until  she  becomes  stronger 
in  the  faith,  and  if  she  still  objects  sentence  her  to  a  week  or  two  in  prison. 
The  second  evening  let  the  setting  hens  off  to  feed  and  drink  and  do  not  forget 
to  see  that  they  are  fastened  in  again  tor  a  night  or  two  and  they  will  Bo<m 
need  no  further  attention,  except  to  keep  plenty  of  grain  and  fresh  water  before 
them,  until  the  eggs  begin  hatching,  when  they  should  be  shut  In  again  to 
prevent  the  other  hens  from  trying  to  take  possession.  The  chicks  Bbo>uld  be  re" 
moved  soon  after  hatching  and  kept  In  the  house  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  dust  them  well  with  Insect  powder,  cover  them  a  short  time  and  put  them 
iu  coops,  from  twen^  to  twenty-five  In  each,  with  the  hens  that  seem  most  moth- 
erly. The  hens  should  be  well  dusted  also  and  the  coops  placed  in  a  sheltered 
location,  protecting  them  from  the  north  and  west  winds  during  the  early 
spring.  I  have  never  tried  incubators,  believing  they  require  too  much  atten- 
tion to  be  practical  in  connection  with  the  other  work  on  the  farm.  1  used 
a  brooder  four  years.  It  was  satisfactory  in  that  the  chicks  remained  free 
from  lice  and  It  stood  always  ready  to  hover  them  in  cold,  damp  weather,  but 
1  could  never  feel  at  ease  for  thinking  of  the  lamp.  It  was  the  first  thing 
to  look  after  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night  and  was  to  be  filled 
and  cleaned  each  day.  On  cold  nights  the  dilcks  crowded  so  In  the  lower  run 
it  required  extra  care  to  prevent  them  from  smothering,  and  the  brooder  itself 
'  — like  an  enlarged  bird  cage — needed  to  be  overhauled  and  cleaned  at  least 
twice  a  week.  I  finally  sold  It  and  have  gone  back  to  the  old-fashioned  way, 
believing  that  the  nearer  I  follow  nature's  plans  the  more  successful  I  shall  be. 

A  good  supply  of  coops  la  one  of  the  essentials  of  success.  These  can  be 
made  by  the  men  during  a  slack  time  with  a  small  outlay  of  money,  and  they 
should  be  stacked  up  and  cared  for  when  not  in  use.  Enough  coops  to  accom- 
modate one  hatching  are  placed  close  together  on  board  floors,  with  a  feeding 
pen  near.  When  a  second  Installment  hatches  they  are  placed  some  distance 
from  the  first,  as  the  younger  chicks  stand  a  better  chance  at  feeding  time 
and  the  old  hens  will  have  less  opportunity  to  domineer  over  the  new  arrivals. 

I  feed  com  bread  for  a  few  days  and  then  cracked  com — and  as  they  grow 
older,  wheat  and  com — never  wet  feed.  Chickens  of  all  ages  must  have  plenty 
of  fresh  water  each  day,  as  pure  water  Is  more  essential  to  the  health  of  fowls 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Later  In  the  season,  when  the  weather  is  warmer, 
the  growing  flock  needs  attention  In  regard  to  lice,  when  a  little  unsalted  grease 
applied  on  the  head  of  young  chickens  or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wings  of 
turkeys  will  prove  effectual.  Ducks  are  not  troubled  with  lice  or  gapes.  Their 
great  complaint  Is  getting  encrugh  to  eat.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
remedy  for  gapes  and  lose  more  from  this  cause  than  from  anything  el^e. 
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The  coops  Bhould  be  turned  over  occasionally,  eapeclally  after  ooDtlnned 
rains,  and  the  floors  cleaned  oil  with  a  hoe  and  a  broom  and  left  to  sua  tbe 
remainder  of  the  day. 

To  retnm  to  the  hatching  room,  each  of  the  hens  is  expected  to  hatch  two 
lettingB  of  e^^  while  the  weather  reniaina  cool.  This  wonld  seem  to  Iw 
p.  -ctlclng  an  imposition  on  Biddy,  but  have  you  never  noticed  bow  an  old  hen 
wili  patiently  sit  all  summer,  trying  to  get  something  out  of  nothing,  and 
apparently  not  discouraged  In  tbe  least?  The  straw  should  be  renewed  with 
each  setting  and  Itme,  ashes  or  coal  oil  applied  tn  the  inside  of  tbe  boxes  to 
prevent  vermin.  This  hatching  room  is  kept  running  to  its  fullest  capaci^ 
from  tbe  first  of  March  until  the  middle  of  June.  Last  year  betweEm  five  and 
six  hundred  were  hatched  In  this  time.  After  the  middle  of  June  the  hen- 
house is  cleaned  and  closed  for  tbe  summer. 

I  have  in  use  the  kind  of  nests  that  S.  K-  Todd  described  at  this  Instltnte 
several  years  ago,  and  find  them  most  satlefactorr.  A  cement  floor  Is  pret* 
erable,  being  warmer  and  easier  cleaned.  Clover  chaff  la  kept  on  the  floors 
and  the  cleaning  ia  done  by  the  men. 

I  sell  all  the  young  roosters  and  undesirable  pallets  aa  soon  as  they  be- 
come of  salable  size.  Early  in  the  spring  two  settings  of  eggs  are  purchased 
of  some  good  strain  of  thoroughbred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  when  hatched  these 
are  marked  and  kept  tor  breeding  purposes.  I  find  this  better  than  buying 
cockerels  in  the  fall.  It  Is  cheaper  and  they  do  not  have  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  place. 

The  hen-house  Is  reopened  the  first  of  Octpber  and  fresh  straw  and 
chaff  put  In  place.  A  self-feeding  box  Is  filled  with  oyster  shells  and  a  dost 
box  provided  after  the  ground  becomes  frozen  or  covered  with  snow.  The 
evening  feed  Is  thrown  In  the  building  and  about  the  door  to  familiarise  them 
with  their  winter  quarters.  When  the  weather  grows  cold  there  ia  a  grand 
round-up  of  the  chickens  still  roosting  outside.  Those  inclined  to  be  wild  or 
not  up  to  the  standard  are  sold.  In  February  or  March  I  sell  again,  letting 
everything  go  except  what  I  wish  to  keep  for  the  year.  The  sales  the  past 
year  amounted  to  over  nluety-Qve  dollars  for  chickens  alone,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  calculate. 

I  feed  tbe  year  round,  feeding  oats  usually  Just  at  evening  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  time  feeding  oats  in  the  morning,  an  occasional  warm  mash  at  noon 
and  wheat  or  com  at  night.  If  very  cold  weather,  the  grain  and  the  drinking' 
water  are  warmed.  As  we  have  no  dogs  on  the  farm,  the  table  scTti|>B  go  to 
the  chickens.  Except  on  very  cold  days  I  prefer  wheat  to  com.  Corn-fed 
chickens  do  not  lay  so  well  and  are  more  Inclined  to  cholera. 

My  poultry  has  not  been  afflicted  with  cholera  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
use  as  a  preventive  a  mixture  of  com  meal  and  air-slacked  lime  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  lime  to  two  parts  meal.  This  is  fed  dry  two  or  three  times  a 
week  early  In  the  spring  and  during  the  time  tbe  grass  Is  springing  up.  It 
the  chickens  do  not  eat  it  readily  I  scatter  grain  on  top  of  it.  1  have  used 
very  few  of  tbe  many  nostrums  sold  by  agents,  preferring  to  depend  on  clean- 
liness and  care  as  preventives  against  disease. 

I  have  been  paying  our  little  girls  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  dozen  for  gather- 
ing eggs,  and.  as  they  have  kept  a  book  account  for  ten  months,  I  am  able  to 
give  tbe  amount  gathered  during  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  twenty- 
three  days  which  they  failed  to  mark  down.  The  account  tooted  ten  hundred 
and  sixty-stx  dozen.  January  and  December  were  omitted,  the  days  being  too 
short  for  the  girls  to  get  home  from  school  In  time  to  gather  them,  but  during 
these  two  mcmtbs  we  get  fewer  eggs  than  any  other  time  of  the  year.  I 
have  given  little  attention  to  forcing  winter  laying  and  In  this  I  make  ». 
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mistake.  Since  eggs  bare  taken  unto  themselves  wings  It  behooTas  the  tann- 
er's wife  to  study  how  to  stimulate  egg  production. 

I  bare  spoken  principally  about  cblckeos  aa  they  are  monre  generally 
raised.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  hare  turkeys  for  sale  this  year  realized 
good  prices,  and  turkey  eggs  will  doubtless  be  In  greater  demand  than  ever 
next  spring. 

The  pervalllng  high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  products  should  encour- 
age farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  particular  branch  of  Industry  — 
keep  a  better  grade  of  poultry,  correct  mistakes  and  profit  by  our  experience 
and  observation.  When  it  Is  estimated  that  the  profit  Is  (our  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  inyestaient,  as  shown  by  late  statistics,  it  Is  worth  our  bnt 
efforts. 


A  PLBA  FOR  GBBSB. 

BT  MISS  If  AROAxirr  btewakt,  dobwioh,  ohio. 

[Rttid  at  the  Independent  Farmers'   Institute  Held   at  Chandlorsyllle,  Uos- 
ktnguro  County,  November  24  and  26,  1903.] 

In  choosing  to  raise  geese  I  realize  that  I  have  chosen  a  most  unpopular 
line  of  work,  but  In  these  times  there  is  so  much  complaint  In  regard  to  the  labor 
question  and  the  asserUon  is  so  often  made  that  women  are  not  content  to  stay 
in  their  own  sphere  and  earn  a  little  II  need  be  by  the  use  of  the  needle, 
but  are  continually  crowding  the  men  from  nearly  every  line  of  business  and 
occupation.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  in  no  way  guilty  of  any  such  charge,  for  I 
think  in  raising  geese  I  have  found  an  occupation  that  Is  entirely  open,  without 
fear  of  any  competition  from  my  masculine  friends.  Altiiough  I  do  not  wisb 
to  seem  bitter,  I  have  not  been  raising  geese  for  the  past  five  or  six  years 
without  hearing  enough  comment  to  learn  that  nearly  every  man  is  only  too 
glad  to  have  a  chance  to  avow  hla  enmity  to  the  entire  race  of  geese.  I  admit 
that  geese,  like  any  other  stock  on  a  farm,  if  allowed  to  range  at  will  wltb 
tree  access  to  all  grain  fields,  become  a  nuisance.  But  should  we  Judge  them 
too  harshly?  Is  it  not  even  human  nature  to  try  to  get  the  most  and  best 
of  everything,  and  Is  It  fair  to  blame  them  tor  a  like  weakness?  I  so  often 
hear  it  said  that  geese  are  worse  than  hogs  that  I  will  take  time  to  compare 
them  a  little.  I  wonder  how  many  cornfields  left  open  to  the  discretion  of 
the  hog  as  to  whether  It  entered  or  not  have'  be«n  left  undisturbed?  Of 
course,  a  flock  of  geese  will  Invade  a  cornfield  at  every  opportunity,  but  Qi« 
result  would  not  be  so  disastrous.  It  seems  to  be  In  the  nature  of  hogs  to  see 
Just  how  much  they  can  destroy.  I  saw  a  cornfield  this  summer  after  eight 
hogs  had  spent  one  night  In  It  and  where  the  best  com  had  been  it  looked 
as  though  a  cyclone  might  have  struck  It.  What  they  really  atei  did  not 
amount  to  much,  but  It  seemed  that  after  their  appetlted  were  In  soma 
measure  satisfied  they  pulled  the  stalks  down  Just  for  the  pleasure  of  pulling 
them  down.  Geese  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  wasteful.  They  usually  finish 
what  they  begin  before  they  looki  for  any  more.  I  know  soma  will  say  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for  a  goose  can  eat  it  all,  but  this  Is  not  true. 
Geese  are  not  any  harder  to  satisfy  than  any  other  poultry.  There  Is  an  old 
saying  that  a  goose  will  begin  at  one  aide  of  a  wheat  fleld  and  finish  It  as 
it  goes.  This  Is  true,  in  a  sense,  but  it  gives  the  Impression  that  In  a  short 
time  the  goose  will  have  reached  the  other  aide,  which  cannot  be  true  unless 
it  should  be  a  very  small  fleld. 


— O.  S.  B.  of  A,  Digiti 
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Tbere  Is  a  yard  around  my  goose  building  about  tbe  size  of  an  ordlnaiy 
garden  patch,  and  each  spring  it  Is  sown  in  oats  for  the  little  goslings.  Tbe7> 
with  tbelr  mothers,  get  out  on  it  wiien  the  oats  are  tvo  or  three  IncheB  in 
height  and  begin  to  eat  their  way  to  the  fence,  but  often  the  outside  edges 
are  heading  out  before  they  get  that  far,  so  that  when  they  dcr  reach  the 
fence  there  has  been  no  waste. 

In  raising  a  lai^e  flock  I  flnd  It  easier  to  take  care  of  them  and  less  loss 
If  the  goslings  are  hatched  from  the  first  laying  of  eggs,  although  If  the  weather 
Is  cold  or  wet  and  the  ouilding  is  not  heated,  tt  will  require  a  good  amount 
of  work  and  care  for  a  few  weeeks,  yet  It  certainly  pays  for  the  extra  trouble, 
as  goslings  will  stand  housing  without  contracting  disease  If  kept  dry  and 
warm  much  better  than  any  other  poultry,  excepting  ducks,  and  when  the 
pleasant  spring  weather  does  come  the  goslings  will  be  grown  almost  before 
one  realizes  It,  and  tbere  will  be  one  picking  more  of  feathers  to  their  credit 

Altfaough  goBllngs  are  not  nearly  so  subject  to  gapes  or  lice  as  chickens 
or  turkeys,  yet  It  1b  a  mistake  to  think  they  never  have  them,  aa  I  have 
found  out  by  bitter  experience.  I  have  lost  a  few  goslings  with  gapes,  but 
the  greatest  loss  has  been  from  lice.  The  first  trouble  was  two  years  ago, 
when,  owing  to  the  heavy  snow  storm  in  April,  all  but  twenty  of  the  goslings 
were  late  and  were  nearly  all  batcheid  with  hena.  They  did  pretty  well  till 
the  latter  part  of  June,  when  they  began  to  die.  The  trouble  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  some  kind  of  a  contagious  disease,  and  as  I  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  goslings  and  one  hundred  and  tventy-seven'  ducks  in  the 
building,  It  seemed  a  pretty  serious  matter.  Owing  to  the  species  of  louse. 
It  was  some  time  before  it  became  apparent  what  the  trouble  was,  but  I 
found  that  they  were  almost  as  large  aa  the  turkey  head  louse,  but  seemed  to 
stay  more  on  the  body  of  the  fowl,  especially  along  the  back  and  under  the 
wings.  Whenever  the  surface  feathers  were  disturbed  they  dashed  out  of 
sight  so  quickly  that  they  were  dllQcult  to  locate.  Although  nearly  half  the 
flock  fell  victims  to  these  nimble  little  pests.  It  Is  scarcely  a  matter  for  regret 
ta|  me,  for  the  experience  has  enabled  me  to  use  the  proverbial  ounce  of 
preventive  (In  the  form  of  goose  grease)  and  so  forestall  any  subsequent 
loss  from  a  like  calamity.  There  Is  only  one  kind  of  louse  that  I  have  discov- 
ered that  seems  to  belong  exclusively  to  geese,  and  they  are  not  nearly  bo 
disastrous  as  the  ones  they  borrow.  This  variety  seems  to  feed  somewhat 
on  the  feathers  and  is  very  troublesome  to  the  young  geeee  when  they  are 
getting  their  large  wing  weathers,  but  1  never  knew  them  to  do  the  older  ones 
any  great  harm,  so  It  Is  not  necessary  to  bother  about  them  after  the  goslings 
are  once  feathered,  as  nearly  all  geese  have  them  during  the  summer  monthB. 

There  are  a  great  many  theories  In  regard  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  gos- 
lings. Some  of  them  are  that  young  goslings  must  not  be  fed,  as  it  VllI 
kill  them,  and  that  they  cannot  be  raised  without  plenty  of  water  to  swim 
In,  and  should  not  be  housed  or  cared  for,  as  it  Is  not  nature's  way.  But  It 
is  more  profltable  to  lay  aside  such  theories  and  use  a  lltle  common  sense. 
Hy  goslings  are  fed  as  soon  as  they  care  to  eat,  a  iltle  bread  and  water  at 
flrst  and  pone  afterwards,  made  front  cracked  corn,  buttermilk;  and  soda,  and 
have  only  water  to  drink.  They  are  always  put  In  in  case  of  rain  and  never 
allowed  out  while  the  dew  is  heavy.  Although  I  have  never  but  the  one  year 
lost  many  goslings,  this  year's  record  was  better  than  any  heretofore,  as  I 
lost  but  one  gosling  out  of  a  flock  of  ninety-four,  until  they  were  feathered  and 
turned  out  to  pasture. 

It  is  alBo  supposed  that  all  profit  from  the  feathers  Is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
aa  new  Inventions  In  the  way  of  spring  beds,  mattresses,  etc.,  have  entirely 
taken  the  place  of  feathers.    They  bave^  in  about  the  same  way  that  the 
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automobile  and  electric  cars  have  exterminated  the  horse.  As  a  proof  ol 
this  aseertion  I  have  sold  In  the  last  few  years  one  hundred  and  elght^-flve 
pounds  of  feathers,  the  price  being  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and:  have  been 
obliged  ta  refuse  demands  for  over  two  hundred  pounds  for  lack  ot  feathers  to 
fill  the  orders;  so  you  can  readily  see  that  in  this  community  tbe  poor  goose's 
feathers  at  least  are  appreciated. 

When  we  poultry  people  see  other  stock,  eapoclally  hogs,  being  fattened, 
our  first  thought  is  how  deeply  in  debt  they  will  be  wbeu  they  come  to  market. 
But  when  their  owuera  tell  us  there  is  money  In  them  and  proceed  to  prove 
tt,  telling  Just  how  many  bu^els  they  feed  per  day,  at  so  much  per  bushel, 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  how  much  the  stock  will  weigh  at  so  much  per  pound, 
and  It  figures  out  all  right,  we  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  cohfeas 
our  erring  judgment  and  do  not  doubt  their  veracity.  We  should  enjoy  a  Ilka 
courtesy  unaccompanied  by  suggestive  remarks  about  large  bushel  measures. 

Had  I  ever  thought  of  making  a  public  plea  for  my  feathered  friends  I 
should  have  been  prepared  to  meet  any  Incredulity  In  like  manner,  and  al- 
though I  have  accounts  tbat  figure  out  all  right,  I  have  always  raised  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  ducks  and  have  had  the  feed  box  in  common,  so  that  It  is 
Impossible  to  estimate  accnrateiy  as  to  the  cost  of  raising  either  flock  alone. 
Taken  together  for  the  year  1900,  with  com  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  my 
account  shows  an  expenditure  of  thirty-four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for 
feed  for  the  entire  year,  but  as  some  of  the  com  was  damaged,  which  reduced 
the  price  a  little,  we  will  call  it  thirty  dollars,  and  sUll  have  a  little  left  for 
the  trouble  of  raising  them.  The  fiock  of  ducks  when  marketed,  some  at  ten 
cents  and  some  at  twelve  cents  by  the  pound,  and  others  at  thirty  cents  to 
thirty-flve  cents  by  the  piece,  dressed,  amounted  to  seventeen  dollars  and  six 
cents,  with  four  dollars  for  feathers,  making  a  total  of  twenty-oue  dollars  and 
six  cents,  while  the  geese  at  ten  cents  per  pound  dressed  came  to  forty-four 
dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  with  sixteen  dollars  worth  of  feathers,  making 
a  total  of  sixty  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  which  made  the  price  for  the 
combined  flocks  amount  to  eighty-one  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents.  De- 
ducting the  tblrty  dollars  for  feed.  It  left  flfty-one  dollars  and  twenty-nine 
cents  for  the  work  of  raising    them  when  com  was  hi^  and  poultry  cheap. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  geese  were  kept  from  year  to  year  for  the  feathera 
alone,  such  a  thing  as  marketing  each  year's  flock  was  unheard  of,  and  as 
there  was  no  particular  attention  paid  to  the  art  of  fattening,  I  think  It  was 
then  the  damage  was  done  their  reputation  as  a  table  fowl,  and  when  one 
thinks  of  the  IshmaeMIke  life  a  goose  lived,  every  mau's  hand  against  her. 
It  Is  not  strange  If  after  wenty-flve  or  thirty  weary  years  of  hardship  her 
flesh  19  not  quite  so  tender  or  the  flavor  so  sweet  as  a  spring  broiler  or  a  ten- 
weeks  old  duck,  but  given  the  same  condition,  a  young  goose,  aay  eight  months 
to  ten  months  old,  fattened  to  a  finish  and  baked  to  a  tum,  and  we  have  a 
most  delicious  dish,  as  delicately  flavored  as  young  duck  and  quite  as  tooth- 
some. The  demand,  however,  owing  to  this  prejudice,  la  not  so  great  for 
geese  as  for  ducks,  so  that  It  Is  not  always  as  easy  to  find  a  local  market  as 
for  otber  poultry,  but  even  as  the  conditions  now  are  they  are  much  more 
profitable  than  ducks. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  geese  can  be  fenced— a  two-foot  fence  being 
suSlctent  to  keep  them  anywhere  If  one  wing  be  clipped — It  Is  really  Inexcus- 
able to  allow  them  to  annoy  one's  neighbors,  for  which.  I  am  sorry  to  aay, 
this  present  year  my  fiock  would  stand  condemned.  1  have  been  raising  them 
only  In  a  desultory  way  and  have  not  kept  then  as  they  should  be  kept,  yet 
I  am  convinced  that,  with  proper  equipment,  which  would  require  but  a  small 
outlay,  that  the  bnslness  from  a  financial  standpoint  could  not  fail  to  be  both 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  /  '.-v<-.y-il,-> 
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POULTRY  OR  BEES— WHICHT 

BT   UBS.   a.    B.   BlULTZEB,    UABIOIT,   OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Marlon,  Marlon  County,   February 
S  and  4,  1S04.] 

One  might  suppose  a  woman  would  advocate  the  beeping  of  poultiy  more 
strongly  than  bees,  as  poultry  is  considered  more  gentle  and  easier  to  handle, 
bnt  my  experience  this  year  has  led  me  to  decide  In  favor  of  the  beea.  If 
yov  will  bear  with  me  a  little  while  I  will  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost 
and  -profit  of  our  poultry.  We  sold  no  chickens.  ESgga  were  not  lower  than 
twelve  cents  per  dozen;  we  had  two  regular  cuBtomers  who  paid  us  the  same 
as  at  the  store.  From  January  2,  1903,  to  December  12  what  we  sold  to  the 
store  and  to  private  cuatomere  netted  sixty  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents; 
those  for  our  own  use  amounted  to  twenty-live  dollars,  making  a  total  of 
eighty-five  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents.  That  does  not  include  the  number 
set  for  hatching  and  what  the  hens  hid  away.  But  from  the  number  set  we 
should  have  realized  five  hundred  chicks.  Owing,  however,  to  the  wet  season 
during  the  time  of  caring  for  the  little  chickens  we  did  not  save  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy-flve.  We  have  about  sixty  hens  that  ought  to  be  laying 
and  bringing  In  a  good  profit,  but  we  did  not  receive  an  egg  from  the  middle 
of  November  last  until  January  16,  1804.  Since  the  last  named  date  they 
have  managed  Lt>  lay  one  and  one-half  dozen  up  to  the  present  time.  They 
have  bad  different  kinds  of  feed  and  when  shut  In  received  most  of  the  time 
three  feeds  a  day,  always  two  a  day  the  whole  year  round.  As  to  the  cost  of 
feed,  I  will  give  no  details,  but  kntrw  that  the  hens  have  cost  more  than  the 
Income  from  them  will  cover.  Ton  who  have  poultry  can  see  for  yourselves 
that  this  mnst  be  so,  and  especially  when  you  bny  all  the  feed  they  consume. 
Then  there  Is  the  trouble.  If  not  shut  up  all  the  time,  of  keeping  them  out 
of  our  stables,  door  yards,  gardens  and  fields  of  grain. 

In  our  earlier  years  we  had  very  little  knowledge  of  apiculture  more  than 
we  gained  by  watching  bees  in  hives  working,  "making  honey,"  as  it  was 
called  In  those  days  by  those  who  kept  bees.  I  remember  one  day  noon  when 
coming  home  from  schocd  quite  a  commotion  in  our  neighborhood,  caused 
by  a  swarm  of  bees.  A  sheet  was  spread  under  where  the  bees  were  acting 
as  If  to  settle.  Quite  a  number  were  there  witta  all  sorts  of  pans  making  a 
noise  to  settle  the  bees,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  We  have  been  asked  the  ques- 
Iton  If  we  did  not  hammer  on  pans  to  settle  the  bees.  What  a  glorious  time  we 
should  have  banging  pans  for  six  or  seven  swarms  a  day  during  swarming 
time!  It  does  not  take  much  experience  with  bees  to  learn  that  all  the 
above  performance  Is  unnecessary,  for  If  the  bees  Intend  to  stay  they  wilt 
settle  on  some  tree  or  bush  near  the  apiary.  WHh  the  literature  we  now 
have  concerning  apiculture,  the  beekeepers  of  today  know  more  about  bees 
than  did  those  who  kept  them  fifty  years  ago. 

The  bee  family  has  a  queen,  drones  and  workers.  These  1  will  not  de- 
scribe, as  you  are  probably  all  familiar  with  their  appearance.  The  queen's 
work  Is  to  lay  the  eggs  for  new  bees,  and  as  she  does  little  or  no  outdoor 
work  and  Is  seldom  kl)led  by  violence,  she  will  live  to  a  good  old  age.  Some 
have  lived  through  four  seasons.  It  is  dISlcult  to  tell  the  length  of  life  of 
drones,  because  the  poor  fellows  are  so  often  hustled  out  of  the  way  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  not  wanted,  but  It  put  in  a  queenless  hive  they 
might  live  three  or  four  months.  The  limit  of  age  of  a  worker  bee  Is  also 
dlfllcult  to  determine.    In  the  winter,  or  when  it  cannot  wear  Itself  out  by 
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active  labor  iu  the  field.  It  may  live  six  months  and  perhaps  a  year;  Id  the 
Bummer  time,  not  over  three  months,  and  during  the  height  of  cloTer  bloom, 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks.  There  are  many  kinds  of  honey  bee^~ 
the  black,  hybrids,  a  cross  between  the  Italian  and  black  bees,  the  Italians 
and  the  Adels.  The  last  named  bees  are  considered  the  moat  quiet  and  are 
much  easier  for  women  to  handle. 

We  commenced  with  a  few  bees  In  1891  and  kept  only  a  few  until  1897, 
when  there  was  such  a  good  honey  flow;  since  then  we  have  kept  more  bees 
and  taken  better  care  of  them.  We  bad,  a  year  ago  last  tall,  thirty-three 
swarms,  but  lost  four  through  the  winter.  Starting  with  twenty-nine  last 
spring,  we  bought  ten  June  2.  The  Increase  during  the  season  brought  tbe 
number  up  to  seventy-one  swarms  that  we  hived.  Several  swarms  left  tor 
other  locations.  We  k^t  particular  account  of  one  hive.  The  bees  were 
transferred  from  a  box  hive  to  a  Danzenbaker  June  4,  190S,  from  which  hive 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  sections  of  honey  were  taken.  This  was  not  consid- 
ered a  good  year,  as  the  dry  weather  set  In  Just  as  the  nectar  In  the  white 
clover  should  have  been  at  its  best.  Dr.  Miller,  of  New  York,  stated  In  "Qlean* 
Ings  In  Bee  Culture"  that  he  had  secured  from  one  swarm  three  hundred 
sections. 

When  a  hive  becomes  too  full  for  comfort  and  another  queen  Is  ready  to 
reign,  the  old  queen  and  her  colony  will  swarm  out  and  they  must  be  sup- 
plied with  new  quarters.    The  queen  ts  always  fed  by  the  worker  bees. 

Some  will  say  beekeeping  is  not  woman's  work.  On  the  contrary,  quite 
a  number  of  beekeepers  are  women.  One  writer,  In  mentioning  the  transfer- 
ring of  bees,  says:  "It  Is  better  tor  women  to  do  that  work  than  men,  aa 
they  are  not  so  messy  with  it."  It  causes  bees  to  rob  It  you  are  not  careful  in 
handling  the  honey.  Some  women  may  be  afraid  of  bees,  but  from  my 
experience  we  can  become  acquainted  with  these  small  buzzers  if  we  go  around 
them  quietly  and  use  a  little  smoke  of  some  kind,  have  our  heads  protected 
with  a  bee-veil  and  not  fight  back  when  they  get  close  enough  to  sing  us  a 
song.  I  would  be  a  beekee{>er  In  preference  to  a  poultry  raiser  If  It  were 
necessary  to  live  independently  at  any  one  else's  help.  The  work  with  bees 
Is  more  healthful  than  with  poultry,  and  the  bees  do  their  own  house-cleaning 
where  poultry  will  not.  It  Is  quite  interesting  on  a  warm  day  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  to  stand  In  front  of  a  hive  and  watch  the  bees  carry  out  the 
dead  ones  and  clean  up. 

A  Strong  colony  will  do  all  In  their  power  before  cold  weather  sets  In 
to  provide  food  for  their  consumption  during  the  cold  winter  days.  If  a 
swarm  is  weak  or  late  in  swarming  we  must  feed  them  some  syrup  or  weak- 
ened honey  to  save  them.  We  have  heard  some  people  who  keep  bees  on  a 
small  scale  say  that  If  they  could  not  gather  enough  honey  to  keep  them  they 
might  die.  If  such  a  person  should  turn  his  stock  out  and  tell  them  to  hunt 
for  themselves,  how  mudi  profit  would  there  be  In  that?  To  make  a  success 
at  beekeeping  we  must  use  the  same  precautions  as  In  every  other  undertak- 
ing. After  we  furnish  the  bees  their  homes  we  do  not  have  the  expense  of 
keeping  them  In  repair,  as  we  do  our  poultry  houses.  The  expense  for  hives, 
bees  and  all,  at  the  beginning  Is  not  so  great  as  the  cost  of  poultry.  An 
eight-frame  hive  complete  will  cost  two  dollars  and  elghty-flve  cents;  a  ten- 
frame  hive,  three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  These  hlvea  are  all  ready  for  the 
bees  to  go  to  work  when  put  In  and  all  of  the  extra  cost  for  each  hive  Is  for 
the  little  empty  sections  to  fill  up  the  supers  after  the  hon.«y  has  been  taken 
ouL  We  estimated  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  honey,  extracted 
'  honey  and  comb,  from  our  bees  last  season  at  an  average  of  fourteen  cents 
per  pound,  which  would  bring  us  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.         iOOqIc 
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Another  reason  why  some  object  to  bees  Is  that  durlDg  swaxmine  time 
they  settle  so  blgli.  If  no  man  is  around  and  you  are  the  beekeeper,  bave 
the  wings  of  your  queens  clipped  ao  they  cannot  fly  and  they  will  settle  low, 
for  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  where  the  queen  goes  the  bees  follow  and  cluster 
around  her.  Or,  If  possible,  have  your  apiary  In  a  apace  where  a  few  low 
trees  are  planted.  We  had  the  pleasure  last  fall  of  seeing  the  apiary  of  a 
noted  beekeeper.  This  apiary  was  In  a  yard  set  out  with  grapevines,  each 
Tine  so  far  apart  that  a  hive  could  be  set  underneath  and  be  sheltered  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  shelter  Is  beneficial  to  the  bses. 

A  man  owned  twelve  statids  of  bees,  the  tops  of  the  hives  so  constmcted 
as  to  receive  the  proper  amount  of  beat  for  incubators.  The  tops  were  filled 
with  eggs  and  all  that  is  to  be  done  Is  to  turn  the  eggs  In  order  to  have  a  good 
hatch.  It  was  such  a  success  that  the  neit  year  he  made  his  hives  larger  to 
hold  more  eggs.  A  woman  who  was  afraid  of  bees  thoui^t  if  she  could  use 
them  for  hatching  chickens  she  could  learn  to  like  them.  Another  man  used 
his  hives  for  a  hotbed  b/  placing  dirt  on  top,  put  his  seeds  In  and  raised  all  of 
his  cabbage  and  other  plants  in  that  way. 

The  relations  between  the  beekeeper  and  the  bee  are  physical,  mental 
and  moral.  Interfere  with  a  bee's  notion  of  right  and  duty  and  he  at  once 
administers  a  stinging  rebuke  to  those  faint-hearted  humans  who  allow  others 
to  interfere  with  their  homes  and  privileges.  The  mental  relations  appear 
when  a  thoughtful  man  studies  the  wonderful  life  and  habits  of  the  bee  and 
the  social  order  that  prevails  Inside  the  hive.  The  moral  relations  are  ex- 
emplified when  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  the  bees  swarm  to  your  nelgti- 
bor's  fruit  trees  and  you  try  to  follow  out  the  principles  of  the  golden  rule  In 
your  relation  with  those  neighbors. 

It  bees  punctured  grapes,  as  is  often  claimed,  why  do  they  cluster  three 
and  four.'yes,  more,  around  one  hole,  or  sometimes  standing  on  top  of  each 
other,  all  running  their  tongues  down  Into  the  same  hole?  If  they  could  make 
fresh  incisions  they  would  not  crowd  and  Jostle  each  other  as  they  do,  but 
each  bee  would  make  for  itself  an  opening  where  it  could  work  without  being 
hampered.  I  have  seen  a  clipping  which  says  that  the  real  culprit  Is  a  little 
bird,  quick  of  flight,  scarcely.  If  ever,  to  be  seen  around  the  vines  when  any 
human  being  Is  present.  This  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  striped,  and 
called  the  Cape  May  warbler,  (dendroica  tigrlna),  has  a  long,  sharp,  needle- 
like beak.  "After  his  birdship  has  done  bis  mischief  then  come  the  Innocent 
bees  to  suck  the  Juices  of  the  berry,  finally  leaving  it  dry  and  withered  up." 

Jack  Frost  and  Mr.  Honeybee,  two  worthy  citizens,  have  upset  the  theory 
of  scientific  men  that  the  two  crops,  Ice  and  honey,  removes  fertility  from 
the  soil.  We  may  cut  Ice  on  our  neighbor's  pond  for  years  and  make  a  for- 
tune by  doing  so,  yet  all  our  work  would  not  rob  the  soil,  nor  will  the  pond 
be  Injured  In  the  least.  Likewise  our  bees  may  take  a  ton  of  honey  from 
his  fruit  trees,  which  may  sell  at  a  good  price,  yet  bis  farm  will  not  have  lost 
five  cents  worth  of  plant  food,  nor  would  he  have  been  one  cent  better  oft 
It  our  bees  bad  not  taken  any  of  the  nectar,  but  had  acted  as  dry  nurses  to 
his  baby  fruits  without  pay  or  reward.  Both  bees  and  Ice  bring  unnumbered 
blessings  to  man.  We  have  known  fruit  growers,  when  they  find  the  bee 
sucking  some  cracked  and  useless  old  fruit,  to  forget  that  the  bee  did  more  than 
they  in  the  making  of  these  fruits. 

"Man  has  never  tamed  the  bee  as  he  has  the  horse,  dog  or  other  an- 
imal," These  have  surrendered  their  freedom,  not  so  the  bee.  Man  coaxes 
and  partly  directs  him.  but  he  Is  still  untamed.  Left  to  Itself,  the  swarm  will 
not  come  begging  for  shelter,  from  man,  but  fearlessly  fly  oft  Into  the  wilder- 
ness to  live  as  its  ancestors  lived.    From  the  first  gleam  of  consciousness  tbe  i 
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bee  knows  Uiat  it  la  bom  to  toll  wltbont  reward  and  wltbont  hope  ot  poaterltr. 
Instinct,  heredity,  spirit,  call  It  what  ;ou  will,  drlTss  tbe  bee  on  to  labor 
without  ceaains,  without  hours  of  lazy  ease  or  holidays,  and  for  whati  Slmnly 
tor  tbe  tutnre,  that  mysterious  time  for  wliicb  he  Is  proaipted  to  proTlde, 
Truly  the  lesson  ot  tlie  blve  goes  deep  into  tlie  human  heart  and  souL 


MAPLE  SYRUP. 
BT  D.  J.  rOWELL,  DAUASOOS,  O. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Damascus,  Columbiana  County, 
February  17  and  18,  1904.] 

There  has  been  bo  much  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  that  I  can  scarcely 
hope  to  say  anything  new.  I  would  not  regard  It  as  right  to  take  the  time  uf  this 
institute  In  its  discussion,  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  there  la  still  a  large  amount  of  syrup  made  ot  a  low 
grade — yielding  no  profit  to  the  producer  and  giving  dlBappointment  to  the 
consumer. 

By  giving  our  plan  of  operations  and  adding  "line  upon  line,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,"  some  may  be  helped  to  better  results,  and  tbe  consumer 
tumlsbed  with  one  of  the  must  delightsome  sweets.  1  can  only  outline  the 
pian  by  which  we  have  succeeded  best,  throwin  out  a  few  suggestion  and 
calling  special  attention  to  a  tew  things  that  I  regard  ae  most  important. 
Many  of  us  are  slow  to  adopt  new  methods,  It  Is  so  easy  driving  In  tbe  old 
ruts,  and  still  slower  to  give  heed  to  the  little,  or  seemingly  unimportant 
details,  although  In  them  lie  the  very  essentials  to  success. 

Previous  to  the  canning  process,  tbe  maple  product  was  largely  made  Into 
sugar.  A  good  article  ot  syrup,  uncanned,  will  soon  crystallize  and  a  poor  grade 
will  ferment,  neither  being  satisfactory.  With  decreased  production,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  tbe  maple  trees,  and  the  ability  to  keep  syrup  indefinitely 
by  canning,  but  little  sugar  Is  now  made.  Without  further  preliminary,  I  will 
proceed  to  outline  the  work. 

It  1b  eald  that  "cleanliness  Is  next  to  godliness."  In  the  sugar  camp.  If 
cleanliness  Is  not  next  to  a  blgh  grade  of  syrup  It  Is  so  near  to  It,  that  it  may 
not  be  Ignored.  First  then  keep  everything  clean.  We  will  assume  that  every 
article  belonging  to  the  outfit  has  been  looked  after  and  Is  In  good  working 
order,  and  that  plenty  of  good  fuel  has  been  provided.  We  use  wood  almost 
exclusively  for  fuel.  This  la  cut  and  stored  Id  tbe  wood  house,  ae  soon  as 
possible  after  the  seaaon  la  over.  During  the  summer  there  Is  added  to  this 
all  the  pieces  of  old  rails  we  can  gather  on  the  farm.  Nothing  Is  more  con- 
venient for  finishing  up  at  the  end  of  the  run.  Then,  should  there  come  a 
decided  breakup  In  the  weather  any  time  after  tbe  15th  ot  February  will  be 
time  to  tap. 

Thla  should  be  done  with  a  three-eighths  bit,  care  being  taken  to  bore  In 
sound  wood,  about  one  and  one-half  Inches  deep,  and,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the 
life  and  vigor  of  the  tree,  bore  toward  the  heart.  Tou  thus  cut  off  less  of  tbe 
living  fiber.  Tap  at  the  height  most  convenient  for  ynu.  We  prefer  to  tap 
high  rather  than  ton  low.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  nearly  all  the  sap 
flows  iirom  two  inches  on  either  side  and  eight  Inches  above  and  below  tbs 
spout.  Considerable  of  the  wood  thus  drained  never  regains  its  normal  con- 
dition.   This  may  guide  you  In  selecting  a  place  to  tap.    I  would  not  remove 
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mucli  of  th«  outer  tiark,  tlis  wound  will  not  heal  so  readily.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  makes  of  metal  apUes  or  Bpouts,  each  making  special  claims  of  merit. 
Last  year  we  got  a  supply  of  the  Qrlm  spoute.  Mr.  Grim  furnishes  with  the 
spouts  a  tapping  outfit,  coDslsUng  of  a  three^lghths  bit  and  two  reamers.  The 
merit  of  the  spout  lies  In  Its  use  for  the  tapping  and  the  two  reamlngs.  Simply 
drlTe  the  Bplle  a  little  deeper  each  time.  Do  not  be  too  hard  on  your  trees  by 
hanging  two  or  more  buckets  on  one  tree,  unless  th«  trees  are  very  large — 
othera  will  enjoy  maple  syrup  after  you  are  gone.  Hetal  buckets  are  the  beat 
If  good  tin  can  be  secured,  we  prefer  It  to  galvanised  iron  because  it  Is  more 
easily  kept  clean.  We  have  some  tin  buckets  that  have  been  in  use  tor  twenty 
years  which  are  good  for  many  more  that  have  had  only  one  coat  of  paint 
on  Lhe  outside.  Most  tin,  however,  will  rsQulre  painting  inside  and  out  II 
you  have  some  fairly  good  wooden  buckets,  not  too  old  and  soaked  with  sap, 
uo  not  make  kindling  of  them  just  yet;  at  a  very  small  cost  they  can  be 
thoroughly  patntsd  and  they  will  give  satisfaction  for  years. 

Before  leaving  the  buckets,  1  want  to  call  special  attention  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  keeping  them  clean  and  sweet.  When  the  season  Is  over,  they  should 
be  thoronghly  washed  with  hot  water,  carefully  dried,  and  then  stored  in  a 
dry,  clean  place.  They  should  be  carefully  watched,  after  being  In  use  a  short 
time.  As  soon  rs  they  became  slimy  or  slippery  (this  is  easlect  detected  by 
passing  the  Angers  over  the  bottom  after  emptying)  they  should  be  washed  with 
hot  water.  We  hanl  hot  water  for  washing  them  around  to  the  trees  In  a  good 
sised  milk  can.  It  you  desire  to  return  the  buckets  to  the  trees  Immediately,  they 
should  IM  wiped  dry.  We  prefer  to  wash  when  the  sap  Is  flowing  but  little,  If 
any,  anil  then  turn  thera  upside  down,  carefully  placing  them  so  the  air  can 
circulate  nnder  ihem,  and  let  tbem  drain  and  dry  out.  It  helps  to  keep  them 
sweet,  if  they  are  taken  down  when  the  run  Is  over  and  turned  up  as  Indicated. 
The  weatlier  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  number  of  times  the  washing  wUl 
b  necessary.  Perhaps  no  other  one  thing  haa  so  much  to  do  wltli  making 
a  low  grade  of  syrup  as  sour  buckets,  so  I  want  to  emphasize  this  Important 
matter. 

After  hanging  the  bucket,  put  on  a  cover.  Some  years  they  are  not  so 
essential,  other  seasons  the  saving  dnrlng  one  storm  wtll  pay  for  the  coven. 
Hauling  should  begin  as  soon  as  there  is  enough  sap  to  Justify  starting  the 
boiling.  A  galvanized  iron  haullng-tank  Is  best.  There  are  several  varletlea 
of  Insects  and  beetles  wblcb  appear,  after  waking  from  their  winter's  sleep,  to 
be  greatly  attracted  by  Jte  sweet  water.  Like  most  other  moderate  drinkers 
they  very  often  get  beyond  their  intentions  and  are  found  floating  in  the 
buckets.  It  Is  next  to  Impossible  to  keep  tbem  out,  even  with  covers.  These 
with  any  other  foreign  matter  that  may  have  drifted  In,  should  be  carefully 
strained  as  the  sap  goes  Into  the  gathering  tank. 

Ordinarily,  galvanised  Iron  is  best  for  the  siove  tank.  It  your  arrange- 
ments will  permit,  place  it  on  the  shady  side  of  the  eugar-houee.  It  yon 
cannot  do  this,  do  all  you  can,  by  covering,  etc.,  to  keep  off  the  sunshine  and 
to  keep  the  sap  cool  until  it  Is  ready  to  be  evaporated.  This  Is  Jnst  as  Important 
and  Is  for  the  same  purpose  that  you  keep  your  milk  cool  until  delivered  to  the 
creamery. 

The  klDcl  of  evaporator  to  be  used  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  to 
be  evaporated.  1  would  not  advise  buying  a  high  priced  evaporator  unless  yon 
have  more  than  two  hundred  good  trees.  Tour  local  tinner  can  get  you  up  - 
a  pan  tor  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  patented  machine,  that  will  be  quite 
satistacttiry.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  simple  pan  Is  boiling  the  same  sap 
over  and  over.  This  I  think  can  be  remedied  by  placing  two  or  more  partitions 
across  the  pan.    These  will  help  keep  the  pan  In  shape,  and  the  su  :.caD  be 
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carried  from  one  division  to  another,  eltti«r  by  gatee  In  the  partitions,  or  sipbona, 
or  bj  dipping.  The  syrup  can  thus  be  removed  frequently.  Be  sure  ;ou  have 
capacity  in  your  pan,  to  get  ail  ttie  sap  Into  syrup  In  a  lew  hours  aftor  it  is 
gatliered.  A  litle  too  large  a  pan  will  not  be  so  serious  a  mistake,  as-  one  too 
small. 

Butld  your  fire  as  soon  as  the  sap  begtus  to  run  into  the  stove  tank.  This  Is 
a  time  for  action.  It  is  not  the  time  to  settle  the  Russo-Japanese  difficulty  or 
wtabllsh  the  standing  of  the  spring  candidate  it  your  talkative  neighbor 
should  call  Just  then.  There  must  be  no  simmering  nov  Make  everything 
hum,  or  rather  foam.  When  once  under  way,  with  our  lltle  evaporator  ten 
feet  by  three  and  one-half  feet,  we  are  about  as  busy  as  we  care  to  be.  As  the 
sap  l:>eglnB  to  boil  and  through  the  whole  process,  care  should  be  taken  to 
Bkfm  off  any  impurities  that  may  collect.  We  get  the  best  results  and  make 
more  speed  by  boiling  with  only  a  small  amount  of  sap  in  the  pan,  about  one 
Inch  Ut  two  Inches.  Some  kind  oE  an  automatic  regulator  is  almost  Indispen- 
sable If  you  undertake  this.  E!ven  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout.  Should  the  regulator  be  set  for  a  certain  flow,  when  the  stove  tank 
is  nearly  full,  and  the  pressure  great.  It  will  be  necessary  to  change  It  when 
the  pressure  becomes  less.  To  hasten  the  drawing  oft  of  the  syrup  when 
starting  up,  we  dip  from  the  rear  of  the  pan  to  the  front,  allowing  the 
sweeter  sap  to  flow  to  the  rear,  from  whence  It  Is  drawn  oft,  as  soon  as  It 
indicates  a  density  of  a  little  less  than  the  standard.  The  drawing  off  Is 
quite  frequent,  the  syrup  flowing  into  a  felt  strainer  suspended  in  a  milk 
can.  The  felt  strainer  Is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  outfit,  we  cannot 
recommend  It  too  highly,  as  with  It  the  mineral  deposit  which  gives  so  much 
trouble  at  times  Is  entirely  removed.  Fairly  rich  syrup  must  he  quite  hot  to 
go  through.  These  cane  of  syrup  ore  hauled  to  the  house  and  after  the  run 
Is  over  the  product  Is  finished  by  using  a  pan  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  kitchen 
stove  and  about  eight  Inchos  deep.  About  five  gallons  of  syrup  are  put  In 
the  pan  at  one  time.  While  it  Is  getting  wanner,  we  beat  up  two  eggs,  and 
stir  into  the  symp.  As  the  e^a  coagulate  the  albumen  entraps  many  little 
atoms  that  have  escaped  the  strainer  and  floats  them  to  the  top  when  It  comes 
to  a  trail.  The  scum  should  be  carefully  skimmed  oft.  To  determine  when 
of  the  right  weight,  we  use  a  hydrometer,  made  for  this  special  purpose;  when 
the  hydrometer  indicates  the  proper  density  the  pan  Is  lifted  from  the  stove  and 
the  syrup  again  strained,  this  time  through  two  thicknesses  of  cheese  cloth. 
By  finishing  as  we  do,  there  Is  no  difficulty  In  securing  uniform  weight  We 
fill  the  syrup  Into  cans  at  once  but  do  not  close  them  until  the  syrup  has  pretty 
well  cooled.  Then  we  refill,  putting  in  every  drop  they  will  hold,  and  turn  the  top 
on  very  tight.  We  find  no  aedlment  In  the  bottom  of  our  cans,  no  matter  how 
long  they  stand  before  emptying. 

Each  year  maple  syrup  is  becoming  more  of  a  luxury  and  the  demand  seems 
to  be  for  smaller  packages.  Wo  have  used  a  good  many  half-gallo:!  cans  In  the 
last  vo  years.    Quart  cans  and  bottles  are  also  used. 

j^t  your  label  on  the  can  and  make  It  tell  the  truth.  Tou  will  doubtless 
have  some  low  grade  syrup;  mark  It  such.  Sell  to  consumers.  Tou  will 
have  no  trouble  In  holding  your  customers  It  yon  make  good  symp  and  deal 
honestly.  We  have  had  some  of  the  same  purchasers  for  twenty  years.  No 
first  class  syrup  need  be  sold  for  less  than  $1.00  per  gallon. 

The  weather  Is  such  a  large  factor  In  this  business  that  without  Its  co- 
operation, we  will  fall,  both  In  quantity  and  quality,  after  having  done  our  best 
Some  may  say  I  have  outlined  too  much  work,  to  which  I  reply,  "There  Is  no 
excellence  wltho'Jt  great  labor"  and  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price"  of  success. 
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LEAKS  ON  THE  FARU. 
BT  T.  T.  HACGH,  SiBOOU,  O- 

[Read  at  tbo  Farmers'  Instltate  Held  at  TltDn,  Seneca  Countj,  January  20 
and  21,  1904.] 

A  leak  on  Uie  farm  Is  a  Iosb  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  If  we  can  stop 
tbeee  leaks  ve  will  add  enousb  yearly  to  the  tamer's  Income  to  pay  a  large 
amount  of  the  farm's  expense.  Many  and  varied  are  these  leaks,  and  hardly 
any  farm  is  wholly  exempt 

To  reduce  to  the  minimum  these  annual  losses  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant problems  confronting  the  farmers,  and  each  should  seek  the  best  method 
of  solution.  Time  Is  too  limited  today  to  discuBS  these  leaks  is  detail,  and 
we  wtti  call  attention  to  the  more  prominent  only.. 

The  loss  on  tbe  farm  by  the  many  useless  cross  and  middle  fences  is 
something  serious  when  tbe  aggregate  Is  considered.  On  many  farms  we  see 
fields  of  wheat  or  corn  separated  by  a  useless  fence,  one  not  perhaps  to  be 
used  for  three  or  four  years.  The  Idse  In  Idle  fence  row  land,  keeping  same 
clean,  and  the  cost  and  repair  of  fence  are  leaks,  which  by  better  manage- 
ment might  be  almost  wholly  avoided.  Pence  rows  are  a  vast  source  of  loss 
through  weed  production,  and  one  wonders  why  some  farmers  maintain  long 
lines  ol  fence  with  their  waste  land  and  crop  of  weeds.  The  absence  of  fence 
settles  the  matter,  for  when  one  crop  crowds  right  up  to  another  there  Is  no 
chance  for  weeds,  briars  and  brush.  One  method  of  stopping  this  leak  would  be 
to  remove  all  cross  fences;  then  have  enough  portable  fence  to  run  from  line  to 
boundary  of  farm  and  enclose  only  that  part  used  for  pasture.  On  the  great 
grain  farms  of  central  Illinois  they  fence  only  a  permanent  pasture,  and  a 
lane  from  pasture  to  feed  lot  and  bam.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  land 
used  tor  fence  rows  amounts  to  five  per  cent  of  our  cleared  land. 

Another  leak  which  must  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  machine  agent,  and 
brings  joy  and  shekels  to  the  manufacturer.  Is  the  expensive  habit  of  letting 
farm  machinery  stand  out  In  the  weather  to  rot  and  rust  from  one  season  to  the 
next.  This  Is  well-nigh  an  unpardonable  sin.  A  day's  drive  in  the  country 
will  show  that  many  who  must  know  better  leave  their  Implements  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  thunder  storm,  or  winter  blizzard,  a  constant  leak  to  their  purses. 
On  some  farms  this  leak  amounts  to  the  loss  of  the  machine  in  three  or  four  years 
while  if  properly  housed  the  same  machine  would  last  two  or  three  times  as 
long.  Plows  and  cultivators  are  thus  exposed  and  so  rusted  that  a  day  Is 
usually  lost  In  the  spring  to  get  them  in  working  order. 

The  farmer  who  thus  lets  »ils  labors  leak  away.  Is  gen«.-ally  late  In  getting 
out  his  crops,  behindhand  all  summer,  and  at  best  gathers  a  poor  crop  amid 
weeds  and  vexation. 

Another  leak  Is  the  neglect  of  fruit  culture.  Our  pioneers  planted  our  old 
orchards  with  the  best  fruit  trees  obtainable  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Those 
old  trees  have  done  their  full  share  of  fruiting,  and  are  now  e'thausted,  dying 
or  dead.  On  the  majority  of  farms  the  younger  generntlons  have  neglected 
orchard  planting,  and  as  a  result  our  county  produces  only  about  one--hlrd 
the  number  of  apples  that  were  grown  thirty-flve  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  old 
trees  were  In  their  prime.  Some  few  have  planted  thrifty  trees  and  cared  for 
them,  and  are  now  receiving  their  reward.  Others  have  planted,  but  have  never 
cultivated,  pruned  or  sprayed  and  today  have  only  a  mass  of  tangled,  diseased 
trees,  whose  best  product  Is  knotty,  wormy  culls.  A  poor  tree  Is  dear  at  any 
price.  1  have  seen  six  dollars  worth  of  peaches  marketed  from  a  i.ls-yBar-oId 
tree;  this  was  accomplished  by  cultivating,  spraying  and  thinning,    A  doton  treeo 
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Uie  same  age  In  a  nelghborlnK.  neglected  orchard  did  Dot  produce  fllty  cents 
worth  of  fruit.  Properly  cared  for,  an  orchard  will  bring  full  meaaure  of 
{Olden,  luscious  fruit 

Another  leak  Is  the  use  of  Immature,  light  or  Impure  seed.  Many  f  ua 
neglect  this  Important  matter  and  then  wonder  why  our  crops  yield  so  poorly. 

In  the  aeries  of  experlmenta  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  Washington,  It  was  found  that  good  heavy  seed  weighing  two  and  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  light  seed  produced  a  crop  bearing  the  same  ratio  over 
tlie  latter  as  that  shown  by  the  seed.  Through  the  use  of  poor  seed  last  spring, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  corn  had  to  be  entirety  replanted.  Seed  com  should  be 
selected  when  thoroughly  ripe,  the  most  perfect  ears  taken  and  carefully  stored 
away.  It  would  also  pay  If  our  seed  wheat  and  twts  were  run  xoveral  dmes 
through  a  fanning  ml'^  and  all  light  grain  blown  out,  leaving  only  the  Liost 
perfect,  plump  and  heavy  grains. 

Another  teak  on  many  farms  Is  In  the  matter  of  feeding  and  caring  for,  or 
rather  not  caring  for  stock.  The  feed  la  very  often  scattered  out  In  a  muddy 
barnyard  where  half  Is  lost  by  being  trampled  In  the  mud.  No  shelter  Is  pro- 
vided other  than  the  lee  side  of  a  fence,  for  such  farmers  rarely  produce 
enough  straw  to  make  a  stack  shelter.  The  lose  of  stock  by  exposure  and 
the  lose  of  the  extra  amount  of  feed  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  amount  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

Another  aggravating  loss  la  for  farmers  to  buy  some  new  cooking  range 
or  creamery  or  something  of  that  character  at  about  dooble  the  price  a  similar 
arltcle  could  be  bought  from  tbelr  local  dealer. 

Then  we  have  the  losses  and  leaks  in  trying  to  farm  too  much.  We  do 
not  farm  thoroughly  enough.  Some  will  plan  so  much  work  that  every  one 
about  them  Is  compelled  to  work  early  and  late  and  put  in  every  honr  in  order 
to  accomplish  so  much.  There  is  no  time  for  rest,  reading  or  recreation.  The 
aim  of  some  seems  to  be  to  raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more  hogs,  to  make  more 
money  to  buy  more  land  to  raise  more  com,  etc.  This  makes  farmers  slaves  and 
their  wives  the  slaves  of  slaves,  and  results  In  a  loss  of  health,  happiness  and 
contentmenL  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  in  the  homes  of  many  farmers 
you  can  hardly  find  a  dozen  books,  and  often  not  even  a  newspaper.  In  this 
age,  when  books  are  to  be  had  at  a  low  price,  and  newspapers  almost  for  the 
asking,  la  there  any  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  provide  his  family 
with  good  books  and  papers?  I  once  passed  a  night  with  a  man  who  boasted 
of  owning  over  one  thousand  acres  of  good  land,  and  In  the  evening  looked 
around  for  something  to  read;  there  were  no  books,  papers  or  magazines, 
and  all  1  could  Und  was  an  Ayer's  almanac  in  German. 

A  leakage  gone  already  too  far  and  arousing  general  alarm  throughout 
our  country  Is  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  Had  this  destruction  stopped 
thirty  years  ago  alt  would  have  been  well.  It  Is  the  havoc  wrought  since  ISTO  In 
in  our  timber  lands  that  ip  now  so  keenly  felt.  A  few  small  timber  tracks 
remain,  as  not  all  our  farmers  have  allowed  the  woodman's  axe  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  woodlands  and  wreck  the  glory  of  the  groves.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  our  country  has  sustained  in  this  wholesale  forest 
destruction.  It  Is  an  open  question  whether  the  net  value  of  the  crops  of 
thirty  years  would  equal  In  value  what  the  standing  timber  on  the  same  land 
would  now  be  worth,  had  it  never  been  molested  by  the  lumberman. 

These  leaks  ailll  continue,  until  in  many  cases,  the  last  old  oak  Is  felled 
on  the  oM  homestead,  and  a  desolate  space  Is  left,  where  once  the  grand  old 
forest  trees  "against  a  stormy  sky  their  giant  branches  tossed."  Without  the 
woods  there  is  no  natural  reservoir  to  hold  the  rainfall,  but  It  runs  at  once  to 
our  streams,  washing  away  and  gullying  our  hillsides,  ca.rrylng  wKI^.lt^^r 
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ticbest  elemeaU  In  our  soli,  and  leavEnc  aa  In  a  fev  years  a  naked  barren 
Burface  where  even  weedi  refuse  to  grow.  Bflorte  are  now  on  foot  to  bring 
legtalaUon  to  bear  on  tbis  national  queatlon,  and  we  understand,  a  bill  will  be 
Introduced  In  our  next  legislature  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  Umber  lands  In 
tbe  state. 

What  can  be  done  to  modify  existing  conditions,  Is  to  cut  no  sound  tree 
unless  absolutely  necessary  tor  building  purposes,  allow  not  a  hoof  of  any  kind 
In  your  wood  lot  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  nature  will  abundantly  replant 
it  with  forest  trees.  Fire  years  ago  we  fenced  off  part  of  our  wood  tot  and  al- 
ready It  Is  full  of  a  nice  growth  of  yuung  forest  trees.  Farmers  should  plant 
trees  on  their  steep  hillsides  and  In  tbe  odd  nooks  and  comers  of  their  farms. 
We  planted  about  Are  hundred  forest  trees  five  years  ago  upon  a  naked  hillside 
and  already  the  growing  trees  have  stopped  the  evasion  and  clothed  the  former 
unsightly  hlllatde  with  a  mantle  of  beauty  in  summer  and  a  wreath  of 
gorgeous  colors  In  autumn.  Next  to  tile  drainage  In  permanent  Improvement 
Is  that  of  planting  trees.  If  we  were  permitted  to  give  only  two  words  of  advice 
to  the  younger  generation  of  fanners,  they  would  be,  "Plant  trees."  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  watch  their  growth,  and  as  tbey  cast  tbeir  shadows  about  you, 
yt>u  will  look  upon  themalmost  as  your  children.  Plant  them  where  they  will 
not  be  disturbed,  but  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  when  tbey  bud  and  leaf  and 
bloom  and  fruit  you  will  feel  that  you  have  added  a  living  page  to  the  great 
book  of  nature.  The  singing  birds  nesting  In  their  branches  ntll  pour  out 
In  melody  a  benediction  of  praise  upon  your  bead,  and  tbe  happy  ebouts  of 
children  as  they  gather  the  harvest  of  nuts  or  fruit  will  ring  down  tbe  avenue 
of  years,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  notes  of  thankfulness  to  your  memory. 


HT  T.  WILSON  HAHNA,  SAVANNAH,  0. 

[Read  at  tbe  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Nova,  Ashland  County,  December  11 
and  12,  1903.] 

Our  material  advancement  and  prosperity  is  a  theme  which  we  do  well  to 
study.  It  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  after  tbe  reasons  of  failure,  if  fail- 
ure there  be.  It  upon  search  we- find  that  tbe  difficulties  are  justly  chargeable 
to  our  own  management,  then  so  tar  we  have  tbe  key  to  the  situation.  We  do 
not  need  to  economize  more  because  of  our  increased  poverty  or  our  worse 
condition,  but  rather  because  of  our  increased  opportunity  for  larger  develop- 
ment and  usefulness.  Every  new  invention,  every  new  convenience  adds  to  the 
expense  account,  but  such  things  increase  the  interest  of  living,  set  in  motion 
new  trains  of  thought  and  develop  the  mind.  If  Ve  compare  the  outSt  with 
which  our  fathers  farmed  their  land  sixty  years  ago  with  a  modem  farmer's 
array  of  machinery,  we  would  at  once  conclude  that  increased  proflt  must  be 
realized,  and  all  needless  lens  be  avoided.  We  Irequentiy  have  our  attrition 
called  to  tbe  fact  that  all  successful  business  firms  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies husband  with  tbe  most  vigilant  care  every  kind  of  waste  and  offal.  Are 
farmers  as  careful  as  they  should  be  of  tbe  mites?  Do  we  turn  the  waste  into 
capital?  We  spend  large  amounts  In  the  purchase  of  implements  and  con- 
veniences. Are  we  careful  to  stop  all  the  leaks  in  our  business  thai,  we  may  offset 
the  enlarged  expenditure  In  Implements?  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Increased 
cost  of  production,  especially  tbe  cost  of  producing  a  poor  crop  or  animal.  There 
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Kre  IndlTlduala  who  are  alwaja  lamenting  the  sad  lot  of  those  who  till  th«  soil, 
-perBona  who  are  always  looking  on  the  sombre  aide  of  ltf«,  poor  crops,  low  prices, 
poor  help,  or  no  help  at  all,  and  a  thousand  other  llla.  I  will  not  deny  that  we 
have  dllDcultles  to  contend  with.  There  are  wrongs  which  ought  to  be  righted, 
burdens  to  bear  which  ought  to  be  lifted,  but  they  are  not  new,  or  greater  than 
In  former  times,  and  In  the  next  place,  we  may  better  our  present  condition  by 
Improving  nome  of  our  present  modes  of  life  and  action.  I  do  not  propose  talk- 
ing altogether  about  leakage  In  natural  things,  for  bad  as  loss  in  that  direcUon 
is,  it  is  not  the  worst  by  any  means.  Neither  Ib  "farm  leakage"  my  theme,  for 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  villagers  are  here  and  that  many  of  them  take  an 
Interest  In  these  annual  gatherings,  and  this  Is  not  strange,  for  we  are  part  of 
each  other.  In  our  community  nearly  one-half  of  our  wide  awake  ronng  farmers 
come  Into  the  village  to  get  their  wtves,  and  a  large  number  of  the  town  boys 
go  to  the  farms  to  get  their  wives,  and  as  a  rule  I  tblnfe  each  fellow  is  willing 
to  swear  that  he  could  not  have  done  better. 

First  then,  are  we  worse  off  than  ever  before!  What  are  some  of  the  facts? 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  postmaster  it  cost  six  cents  to  send  a  single  sheet 
letter  thirty  miles.  It  cost  ten  cents  to  send  a  letter  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
It  would  have  cost  you  twenty-five  cents  to  send  a  letter  from  here  to  New  York. 
I  remember  when  it  took  two  pounds  of  nice  golden  butter  to  buy  one  yard  of 
print.  I  remember  a  farmer  selling  on  a  contract  to  a  Plymouth  merchant  as 
line  a  load  of  dressed  hogs  as  any  man  ever  drew  to  market,  at  three  dollars  per 
hundred,  and  when  they  were  delivered  the  merchant  refused  to  take  them  be- 
cause he  would  lose  money  on  them  at  that  price,  and  another  merchant  out  of 
compassion  agreed  to  pay  him  two  and  one-half  dollars  per  hundred  it  he  would 
take  one-half  of  it  In  goods.  I  remember  sales  of  fat  cattle  at  less  than  a  penny 
a  pound;  of  good  strong  sheep  a^  62^  cents  per  head.  We  must  not  think  of  the 
prices  of  the  last  year  being  the  lowest  farmers  ever  struck.  Our  boat  is  not  the 
leakiest  old  hull  that  ever  was  adrift 

We  are  reminded  of  our  enormous  tax  rate.  Tes,  I  think  there  Is  a  large 
barrel  there  with  sonle  big  holes  In  it  that  we  farmers  ought  to  Insist  on  plug- 
ging np.  But  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  paid  such  taxes  fifty  years 
ago.  We  must  not  forget  some  of  the  good  things  we  now  have  which  a  former 
generation  did  not  have.  I  will  mention  just  one  thing  In  Illustration— our 
magnificent  tree  school  system,  not  perfect  yet,  but  a  wonderful  blessing.  Some 
time  since  I  had  In  my  home  one  nl^t  a  genial  friend,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  from 
Chicago,  and  as  we  talked  of  other  days,  and  the  friends  we  had  known,  some  of 
whom  had  "gone  on  before,"  he  said:  "I  visited  my  father  some  weeks  ago;  he 
is  an  old  man  of  nearly  four  score  and  ten,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  how  such 
an  one  looked  on  lite.  I  said,  "Father,  bow  does  life  appear  to  you  nowT  TheKf- 
is  not  much  interest  to  you,  is  there.  In  all  this  busy  rushT'  The  old  gentleman 
replied;  'Well,  I  never  was  more  snxlous  to  live  in  all  my  life  than  1  am  today.' 
'Why,  bow  can  that  be?'  'Well,'  he  said,  'this  is  a  good  deal  better  world  to  live 
In  than  it  was  when  I  was  thirty  years  old;  It  Is  a  grand  time  to  live  now.  There 
Is  so  much  being  done  tor  the  uplifting  of  the>  race.  When  I  was  thirty  years 
old  every  man  drank  whisky.  It  was  not  a  very  serious  oflense  tor  a.  good  man 
10  get  drunk.  Very  little  was  being  done  to  help  the  unfortunate,  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  others.  When  I  was  thirty  years  old  there  was  no  telegraph 
Hues,  no  telepbonee,  no  railroads.  Wben  I  was  thirty  years  old  there  were  no 
binders,  no  mowing  machines  and  no  sewing  machines.' "  The  list  might  have 
Deen  almost  Indefinitely  extended  with  buggies,  bicydes,  organs,  pianos,  etc.  We 
have  all  these  things  now  and  we  must  pay  for  them.  We  can  better  pay  for  these 
luxuries  (necessities,  many  of  them  are,  according  to  present  modes  of  life)  by 
stopping  some  of  the  leaks.    They  are  so  many  and  so  varied  I  can  only  refer  to 
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a  few  of  them.  If  recounting  eome  of  them  will  auggest  to  our  mlnda  otbers,  and 
prompt  na  to  the  nee  of  the  aolderlng  Iron,  we  will  have  accomplished  our  pur-' 
poae. 

One  reason  ot  our  failure  to  secure  proSt  is  bad  management,  working  without 
plan  or  forethought.  Some  men  never  think  of  providing  the  thlnga  they  need 
until  the  day  and  hour  they  need  them.  A  broken  farm  implement  Is  put  away 
in  the  fall,  and  the  place  may  be  a  fence  corner,  neyer  to  be  thought  of  until  the 
day  the  following  spring  that  the  farmer  wants  or  needs  to  attach  his  team  to 
It,  and  then  he  must  go  to  the  shop,  or  send  one  hundred  mtles  or  more  to  the 
manufacturer  for  the  broken  piece,  and  then  about  ten  chances  tu  oue  there  hae 
been  a  mistake,  a  change  in  the  pattern,  or  somethlns  else  and  there  is  failure. 
The  day  ha  wanted  to  use  that  Implement  the  ground  was  jQSt  right,  the  time  of 
year  and  conditions  were  all  right,  but  by  the  time  the  machine  was  ready,  the 
rain  came  and  the  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  a  week  or  t^i  days  be- 
fore was  undone  and  the  dilference  between  a  good  crop  and  a  poor  one  was  simply 
—leakage.  That  hole  ought  to  bave  been  mended  the  day  the  fellow  was  toast- 
ing bis  toes  in  the  comer  grocery  the  winter  before.  It  Is  wise  to  do  In  the  time  of 
leisure  the  things  which  otherwise  must  be  done  at  some  future  time,  which  time 
may  prove  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  inconvenient  time.  The  farmer  who  hauls 
ble  wood  one  load  at  a  time,  to  say  nothing  about  cutting  it,  will  be  almost  sure 
to  have  to  haul  a  load  the  day  he  wants  to  plant  com,  or  the  day  he  needs  to  bend 
9very  energy  to  get  up  hay.  Did  you  ever  know  a  farmer  to  be  called  from  the 
Held  about  11  a.  m.  to  cut  wood  to  cook  dinner?  I  know  of  somo  who  ought  to 
have  been.  It  goes  without  saying  that  unless  the  "good  woman"  Is  pretty  close 
akin  to  the  angels,  there  is  serious  risk  of  domestic  Infelicity — leakage,  any- 

There  is  not  only  this  bad  planning  of  our  work,  the  work  we  do  manage 
to  get  done  at  some  time  or  other,  but  closely  allied  to  this  Is  undertaking  to  do 
more  than  can  possibly  be  accomplished  with  the  means  at  band,  or  accoroplished 
in  a  way  which  will  give  only  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  results,  and  consequent 
loss.  There  Is  that  ten-acre  com  Qald.  There  is  so  much  capital  invested  in  the 
land,  a  certain  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  on  it.  It  coat  Just  so  mucb  to  plow  and 
properly  prepare  the  ground  for  planting.  It  coat  Just  so  much  for  the  seed  and 
the  planting.  It  has  all  been  well  done  up  to  this  point.  Capital,  labor  and  all 
amounts  to  Just  so  much,  crop  or  no  crop.  You  must  pay  that  In  any  event.  The 
state  will  not  relinquish  the  tax  due  or  any  part  of  it  in  case  of  failure.  It  the 
floods  come,  or  the  frost  comes  and  the  crop  Is  lost  or  damped  you  are  not  to 
blame.  But  suppose  Just  at  the  right  time,  and  there  always  is  a  right  time,  to 
cultivate  that  com  you  were  too  busy  with  something  else,  and  were  afraid  to 
risk  a  little  extra  labor.  If  it  did  cost  two  or  three  dollars  more,  and  thereby  the 
weeds  and  the  grass  get  a  start  which  you  can  never  catch  up  with,  your  crop 
shortened,  your  soil  exhausted  and  fouled  with  weed  seed,  where  Is  the  proQt? 
Where  is  the  leakageT  If  a  man  has  bo  much  farm  work  to  do  that  be  can  not 
properly  feed  and  care  for  his  live  stock,  can  he  reasonably  expect  it  to  yield 
a  paying  proflt?  I  know  that  we  have  had  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  with  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  labor,  but  my  point  is  that  there  is  no  proflt  in  poorly 
done  work.  We  ought  to  decide  for  ourselves  how  much  we  can  do,  and  do  It 
rl^t.  There  is  no  use  of  attempting  the  Impossible.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  be- 
ing "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  Tou  have  heard  of  people  biting  olt  more 
than  they  could  chew. 

Right  in  connection  with  the  loss  which  occurs  from  the  want  of  tillage  of 
farm  crops  la  another  one  which  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  In  looking  after 
the  leaks,  and  that  is  attempting  to  kefp  more  live  stock  than  we  have  room  for 
or  feed  tor.    The  longer  I  live  the  more  fully  am  I  persuaded  of  the  bad  policy 
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of  keeping  icrub  stock,  or  keeping  good  stock  In  a  scrub  manner.  How  Uie  feed 
does  leak  away  that  Is  fed  to  Ill-bred,  lU-shapen,  ungainly  animals  of  any  kind; 
leaks  away  just  as  certainly  as  the  milk  rune  out  tbe  milk  pall  wttb  a  good  sized 
hole  In  the  bottom  of  it,  wbUe  you  are  pumping  awa?  on  the  top  end.  Bad  as  that 
is  I  do  not  think  It  any  worse  than  feeding  good  feed  to  well-bred  animals  In  the 
mud  and  filth,  and  without  some  protection  from  cold  and  storm.  I  belleye  It  to 
be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  conditions  along  these  lines  have  been  wonderfully 
ImproTed  these  recent  years,  yet  there  is  room  for  further  advancement. 

Leaks  are  not  always  at  the  bottom,  halt  hidden,  but  at  the  top  sometimes. 
Pat  put  a  number  of  hams  in  soma  brine  In  a  barrel.  After  a  time  he  went  to 
the  barrel  for  one  of  the  bams  and  they  were  all  gone.  Pat  Instituted  a  search 
for  the  place  of  escape  and  finally  found  a  hole  In  the  barrel  through  which  be 
said  the  hams  had  leaked  out  leaving  the  brine. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  engaged  In  milking,  and  tbe  pall  was 
dangerously  near  lull  and  I  felt  admonished  to  get  another  one,  I  excused  myself 
from  that  loss  of  time  by  saying  that  it  was  only  foam  that  was  making  Its  way 
down  the  sides  of  the  pail,  but  about  the  time  I  was  ready  to  move  pall  and  stool 
there  were  little  pools  of  milk  on  tbe  ground  and  it  was  Just  as  clear  a  case  of 
leakage  as  if  the  milk  had  got  there  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  pail.  So 
It  is  In  otber  directions.  Our  land  Is  left  to  leak  at  tbe  top.  To  accomplish  this 
feat  I  know  of  no  better  plan  to  adopt  than  to  raise  a  good  crop  oE  weeds.  It 
Is  strange  how  long  it  takes  some  of  na  to  learn  this  lesson.  Suppose  we  get  our 
land  mulched  after  a  time  witb  a  good  crop  of  decaying  weeds,  and  there  may 
be  an  open  question  here,  yet  I  suspect  the  recompense  would  be  vary  slight. 
We  bave  very  much  diminished  tbe  crop  we  started  to  raUe,  and  have  the  condi- 
tions right  to  per[)etuate  the  malady  In  a  mora  aggravated  form  tbe  next  year. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  tbat  we  bave  succeeded  if  at  the  end  of  the  season 
we  have  a  clean  com  or  potato  field.  If  the  weeds  are  permitted  to  get  a  start 
and  grow  and  are  eventually  cleaned  out  and  destroyed  it  has  been  at  a  large 
expenditure  of  labor,  and  then  from  the  time  the  weeds  were  above  ground  they 
were  stealing  away  from  the  crop  we  wera  trying  to  raise  the  plant  food  necea- 
sary  to  the  perfection  of  the  crop.  When  a  man  has  to  mow  his  potato  ground  be- 
fore he  can  find  the  rows  to  dig  the  potatoes.  In  all  ordinary  cases  he  has  been 
guilty  of  an  inexcusable  blunder  and  has  no  rlgbt  to  blame  his  want  of  prosperity 
on  either  free  trade  or  high  tariff. 

Perhaps  a  leakage  as  often  thought  of  and  referred  to  as  any  other  is  that 
of  the  waste  of  fertilizer  from  badly  arranged  bam-yards,  badly  taken  care  of; 
tbat  of  open  stable  floors  allowing  valuable  plant  food  to  drain  off  into  the  creek 
or  to  be  lost  In  some  other  way.  And  not  tbe  least  by  any  means  among  tbe 
sources  of  loss  of  fertility  along  tbis  line  la  top  leakage  again.  It  tbe  heat 
which  escapes  from  some  of  the  conical  piles  hard  by  and  some  of  our  borse- 
bams  could  be  turned  to  some  practical  purpose  It  might  be  of  some  account; 
88  it  is,  it  is  clear  waste  and  often  worse.  I  cannot  take  time  to  discuss  the 
best  methods  of  preventing  these  sources  ot  toss,  but  we  will  be  forced  to  give 
them  more  serious  thought  In  the  future  than  we  bsve  yet  done. 

I  am  persuaded  that  there  often  occurs  a  loss  in  the  economies  of  our 
borne  life  by  tailing  to  produce  on  our  own  grounds  by  our  own  efforts  many 
necessities  and  luxuries  for  which  we  pay  our  hard  earned  money  or  fall  to 
enjoy  altogether.  What  a  farce  so  many  of  our  farmers'  and  villagers'  gardens 
are.  Almost  better  If  tbey  never  attempted  anything  ot  tbe  kind.  I  believe 
upon  the  whole  the  dweller  In  the  town  is  often  in  tbe  advance.  There  are 
some  men  in  some  ot  our  towns  far  more  expert  In  holding  down  a  bench  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  store  buildings  than  In  cultivating  their  gardens  and 
while  they  work  at  that  they  dilate  upon  the  bard  times,  the  grinding  monopo- 
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Ilea  and  all  tbat,  while  the  fact  remalna  that  If  they  bad  been  at  work  In  the 
lot  back  of  the  house  where  their  families  alar  they  and  their 
families  might  have  a  good  deal  better  living  than  they  do  have  and  stop 
some  Items  of  expense.  Some  of  us  farmers  might  profltablr  spMid 
HC^ne  more  time  in  cultivating  a  good  garden,  raising  a  vsriety  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  stop  some  outgo  and  live  in  a  more  wholesome 
manner.  So  much  can  be  done  now  by  Improved  methods  and  tools  and  by 
the  use  of  horse  power  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  neglect.  I  have  regrets 
about  a  good  many  things  In  my  life  and  one  of  them  la  that  I  did  not  have  a 
Planet  Junior  hand  cultivator  twenty  years  ago  to  work  my  garden  with.  By 
doing  the  work  Just  when  It  ought  to  be  done  I  can  do  more  work  in  one-half 
hour  than  I  could  do  In  the  old  way  in  two  hours.  Then  I  can  the  better  do 
the  work  at  the  right  time  because  I  can  do  it  so  quickly.  Much  more  might 
be  said  about  all  these  ways  or  limiting  our  expenses  In  some  cases,  Increasing 
them  In  others  In  order  to  stop  leakage.  There  is  a  long  list  of  ways  by  which 
people  let  that  which  they  ought  to  keep  slip  out  tbelr  possession.  There  Is  the 
drink  habit,  the  tobacco  habit,  the  quack  doctor  from  the  traveling  Indian  up, 
or  down,  just  as  you  have  a  mind  to  have  it,  the  ligfatnlng-rod  swindler,  the 
street  fakir,  and  all  the  rest 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  more.  My  brother  farmers,  have 
you  not  observed  when  you  drive  into  one  of  our  larger  towns  how  many  of 
the  homes,  modest  ones  too,  have  surroundings  In  the  way  of  neat,  well  kept 
lawns  with  flowers  and  shrubs  and  much  that  pleases  the  eye?  Well,  your  wives 
and  daughters  have  seen  It  all  If  you  have  not.  I  am  sure  the  bright  boys  have 
taken  It  In.  I  wonder  If  they  do  not  return  to  the  old  farm  house  in  the  even- 
ing with  such  thou^ts  as  these:  "Well,  this  looks  pretty  plain.  There  are 
no  flowers  In  our  yard — they  are  not  nice  anyway.  There  are  no  beautiful  shrubs 
or  trees.  There  Is  no  smooth  lawn  with  a  velvet  carpet  of  green  grass.  There  . 
are  some  old  ash-barrels,  some  chicken  coops,  some  docks,  some  old  tin  cans. 
I  wlsb  I  could  live  In  town."  And  the  more  they  think  about  It  the  more  the 
desire  grows  to  leave  the  farm  and  seek  the  attractions  of  the  city,  more's  the 
pity.  I  know  we  cannot  keep  all  of  our  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm — heaven 
pity  the  city  if  we  could!  But  let  us  send  tbem  there  with  their  minds  full 
of  the  pure  and  beautiful  in  nature,  with  hearts  full  of  affection  for  the  old 
homestead  and  the  most  pleasant  recollections  concerning  It.  Anything  else 
will  be  a  sad  Iobs  to  tbem  and  to  those  who  remain  behind.  Do  not  urge  in- 
ability  to  make  this  borne  adornment.  Two-thirds  of  those  living  In  the  city 
are  not  as  well  able  to  live  in  homes  with  beautiful  surroundings  as  is  the 
averse  farmer.  I  do  not  urge  expensive  improvements.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  things  about  a  residence  Is  a  smooth,  well  kept  lawn  and,  barring 
the  water  privilege  In  hot,  dry  weather,  the  farmer  can  have  that  as  well  as  the 
city  gentleman. 

Do  not  let  this  reflnlng  Influence  slip  out  of  your  grasp  for  lack  of  energy 
to  seise  upon  it  and  turn  It  Into  a  stream  that  shall  gladden  and  ennoble  your 
lives.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  one  can  suffer  alt  Kinds  of  material  loss  and  ca- 
lamity and  yet  be  a  pretty  fair  kind  of  a  man  In  many  respects.  Certain  It  Is 
that  there  is  worse  loss  than  material  loss.  One  who  hag  failed  in  the  first 
years  of  bis  youth  and  manhood  to  do  all  that  he  might  have  done  to  secure  a 
competence  Is  not  so  unfortunate  as  the  one  who  has  let  the  opportunities  for 
mental  and  moral  culture  all  leak  away.  I  have  known  young  people  surrounded 
with  so  many  advantages  for  equipping  themselves  well  to  flght  manfully  life's 
battles,  and  gain  the  rich  heritage  of  a  useful,  noble  life  and  yet  let  it  all  pass 
by  unappreciated.  The  one  who  has  failed  to  make  the  most  of  material  things 
may  by  some  freak  of  fortune  Inherit  a  patrimony  to  ease  life's  declining  years. 
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Indeed,  there  are  manr  who  have  done  their  best  and  yet  circumstances  which 
they  conid  not  control,  mlstortnnea  for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  have 
drained  away  their  possessions.  But  there  Is  a  mental  and  moral  leakage  which 
has  no  hopes,  which  has  no  such  palliations.  What  wonderful  opportunities 
are  before  eTery  young  person  In  this  country.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  opportuni- 
ties to  get  riches  or  fame,  but  to  secure  a  culture  which  will  entitle  the  possessor 
to  his  own  respect  and  make  him  useful  to  his  fellowmen.  I  am  glad  that  so 
many  are  making  good  use  of  these  facUitlee  for  ImproTement,  but  are  we  all, 
or  do  some  of  us  let  the  golden  barrest  perish  at  our  feet? 

The  greatest  menace  to  many  communities  is  the  want  of  proper  apprecia- 
tion and  ImproTement  of  the  rich  heritage  provided  for  the  young  people  of 
this  country,  a  heritage  which  now  stands  waiting  for  the  true  seeker  and  the 
earnest  soul,  but  which  will  assuredly  drift  away  from  this  slothful  generation 
If  we  do  not  take  heed. 


CONVENIBNCES  IN  THE  HOME. 

UY  MRS.  n.  B.  FABLET,  B.  B.  20,  s<trAHTai«,  o. 

{Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Rtcfhfleld  Center,  Lucas  County,  Feb- 
ruary 8  and  9,  1901.] 

All  that  is  lovely  and  worthy  In  our  lives  centers  about  thla  little  word 
of  four  letters— Home— that,  in  our  language,  means  the  place  where  one  llvee 
and  loves,  and  strives  to  attain  all  that  is  good  and  desirable;  the  spot  that  the 
soldier  fights  best  to  defend,  that  the  workman  toils  the  hardest  to  maintain  and 
to  which  he  turns  at  night,  with  the  feeling  that  this  one  spot,  with  the  loved 
ones  sheltered  by  Its  roof,  Is  worth  all  the  toll  and  weariness  that  must  be  borne 
In  the  heat  of  tho  day. 

During  the  last  decade,  we  have  been  advancing  steadily  and  rapidly  toward 
the  beautiful  and  artietlc  in  daily  life.  There  is  an  instinct  we  are  told  In  the 
hearts  of  nearly  all  women  which  leads  them  to  make  a  home  from  what  was 
merely  a  house.  Time  was,  when  Ill-arranged  homes  far  out-numbered  those 
whose  arrangement  and  furnishing  Indicated  some  thought  of  Improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  maker.  To  go  far  back,  to  the  very  beginning  of  American 
homes,  we  find  that  tho  Colonists,  as  soon  as  they  had  provided  for  dally  food 
and  defense  against  the  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  began  to  build  homes  at  once, 
and  we  of  the  present  time  can  find  no  better  rule  In  our  home  furnishing  than 
the  scheme  the  Puritans  considered  good,  one  piece  at  a  time,  without  any 
haste,  as  it  seemed  to  be  needed  for  some  special  use.  With  all  that  has  been 
eald  or  written  about  the  house  beautiful,  we  have  never  Improved  this  plan 
of  things,  provided  one  desires  a  home  and  not  a  bouse,  filled  with  furniture 
that  makes  It  resemble  the  show  room  of  a  furniture  store. 

The  early  day  boineB  were  built  substantially,  for  the  needs  and  uses  of  every 
day  life.  The  furnishings  were  plain,  all  the  articles  were  for  dally  use  of  the 
hardest  sort,  and  were  strong  and  durable.  Generally,  amongst  the  early 
furnishing  of  the  home  came  the  cradle,  which  might  be  perhaps  only  a  sap 
trough,  but  made  strong  and  staunch  to  last  throui^h  more  than  one  generation 
of  hard  and  continuous  usage.  There  was  no  question  of  race  suicide  In  those 
days,  and,  even  If  they  had  not  considered  It  an  impious  question,  they  were  too 
busy  living  and  loving  and  rearing  their  children  in  the  fear  of  Ood,  to  have  time 
for  asking.  "Is  marriage  a  failure?" 
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But  by  and  by  came  proaperltr,  which  brought  to  tbe,  shores  at  this  new 
country  large  numbers  of  people  who  delighted  in  Idle  show,  which  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Puritans  as  a  great  offense  against  God  and  man.  In  the  wate 
ot  these  wordly  people  came  servants  to  care  for  their  possesaioDB,  and  slowly 
but  surely,  the  Pilgrim  wives  fell  Irom  grace,  enough  to  look  longingly  on  these 
game  posseBslons.  It  was  the  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum,  certain  after 
years  of  rigid  self-denial;  and  if  they  were  wrong  In  this,  womankind  has 
snUered  for  it  ever  since,  for  possessions  multiplied  until  they  became  a  care 
and  never  since  have  we  been  able  to  go  back  to  that  ideal  time  for  the 
American  home,  when  no  woman  had  more  than  she  could  care  for  with  her 
own  hands. 

Think  you  we  are  more  happy  in  our  homes  of  today  than  were  those  people? 
In  these  progressive  times,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  take  up  a  paper  or  a 
magazine,  which  does  not  describe  in  glowing  language,  the  blessings  of  modem 
inventions.  Breathlessly  we  read  of  the  triumphs  of  science  and  sadly  recall  the 
hardships,  privations  and  Inconvenient  days  of  our  grandslres,  and  wonder 
how  they  ever  endured  existence. 

It  is  stoutly  maintained  that  modem  improvements  lessen  labor  and  we 
are  all  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  generally  true,  but  not  always.  An  Incu- 
bator eaves  twenty-one  days  work  to  an  Indefinite  number  of  hens,  but  the  owner 
ot  the  machine  is  compelled  to  make  a  slave  of  himself,  attending  the  lamps, 
and  turning  the  eggs,  while  the  sacrifice  Is  not  appreciated  by  the  biddies,  who 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  propensity  for  sitting.  Do  you  not  think  the 
inventions  that  we  call  a  boon  would  have  proved  a  bane  to  the  ancients?  what 
havoc  the  Inquisitive  tranks  of  the  elephants,  or  the  mischievous  fingers  of  the 
monkeys  would  have  played  with  the  wires  and  buttons  of  an  electric  lighting 
system  in  Noah's  Ark.  II  Inventions  were  perfect  and  we  iDtalUble,  then  lite 
might  be  bliss,  despite  the  modem  worries.  We  are  not,  however,  considering 
what  we  should  like  or  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  Is,  and  it  Is  a  hard,  plain 
truth,  that  unthawable  water  pipes  destroy  our  winter's  peace,  In  zero  weather, 
and  occasion  many  perplexing  thoughts  and  bitter  words  which  in  some  cases 
might  lead  to  profanity.  Even  the  people  that  have  electric  lights  In  their 
homea  are  sometimes  left  In  darkness  at  the  most  inconvenient  time,  and  the 
some  with  the  gas  with,  which  many  people  warm  their  homes;  it  Is  occasionally 
conspicuous  for  its  absence;  especially  is  this  noticeable  when  the  mercury 
is  in  the  nei^borhood  pf  zero. 

I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  what  we  call  home  is  the 
house  in  which  we  live.  If  building  a  new  home  we  can  have  it  about  as  we 
think  we  want  it,  providing  we  can  stand  the  strain  on  the  pocketbook,  which 
nowadays  Is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  considering  the  price  of  all  kinds 
of  bulldlog  materials.  It  Is  not  often  the  case  that  a  house  is  built  that  la  In 
every  particular  Just  as  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated,  and  wo  find,  when  we 
come  to  live  in  It,  that  there  are  some  things  which  we  wish  were  a  little 
different. 

If  we,  ourselves,  were  building  another  house,  we  possibly  should  use  the 
same  general  plan  as  our  present  one.  but  the  style  of  the  Inside  fidsh  I 
should  have  quite  different,  for  It  should  be  of  the  plainest;  the  casings  should 
be  slightly  oval  with  a  bead  at  the  edge,  and  with  no  Queen  Anne  comer  block 
or  any  complicated  mouldings  about  it,  and  the  material  should  be  oak,  if  pos- 
sible, especially  for  the  living  rooms,  because  It  holds  the  finish  so  well  and  Is 
not  easily  marred. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  in  building  a  home  to  plan  first  for  the  kitchen  and 
living  room,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  as  an  addition  to  It.  This  remark  serves 
well  to  illustrate  the  truth  which  experience  teaches,  that  this  port  Of  the 
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house  deserrei  ti  place  In  tbe  builder's  tbou^t,  which  It  does  not  alwars  re- 
ceive. The  kitchen,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  parts  ol  the  house, 
sbonld  be  planned  that  It  may  be  easily  kept  clean,  convenient  to  .work  In,  and 
as  comfortable  as  pontble  for  those  who  occupy  It  the  most  of  their  time.  In 
size  I  would  not  have  It  too  lai^e.  It  It  Is  to  be  used  only  as  a  cook  room,  as  that 
means  many  extra  steps,  nor  too  small,  as  that  causes  contusion.  It  should  ba 
well  lighted,  the  windows  hung  with  weights,  that  they  may  roll  easily  from 
the  top  or  bottom,  and.  If  there  are  no  blinds,  screens  should  coTur  each  entire 
window.  One  great  addition  to  the  kitchen.  Is  the  screened  porch,  which  is  a 
"thing  of  beauty  and  a  loy"  as  long  as  It  lasts.  Is  not  very  expensive  nor  diffi- 
cult to  make,  providing  there  Is  a  handy  father  about  the  house,  and  It  seems 
to  rae  that  any  man  could  screen  a  porch  without  waiting  two  years  for  the 
carinnter  who  never  comes.  I  have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  screened  porch 
that  I  should  like  to  encourage  every  woman  that  has  a  kitchen  porch  to  do  like- 
wise. In  regard  to  the  flnish  of  the  kitchen  walls,  I  prefer  paint;  a  washable 
paper  might  do  as  well  on  hard  finished  walls,  but  p^nt  wears  well  and  Is  easily 
cleaned.  For  the  floor  flnish,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  from  actual  experience  how 
□Ice  linoleum  is.  I  can  tell  you  that  It  costs  quite  a  little  sum  to  cover  your 
kitchen  with  a  good  quality  of  linoleum  and  that  Is  the  kind  thai  I  want  some 
day. 

While  we  think  the  kitchen  one  of  the  most  important  rooms  in  the  house, 
the  pantry  stands  next  In  my  estimation,  Yet  there  are  people,  good  and  sensi- 
ble in  every  way,  that  would  not  have  pantries  In  their  houses,  and  such  is 
their  privilege  In  this  free  country  of  ours.  But  for  me  I  should  not  know 
how  to  do  without  my  pantry  which  I  consider  very  near  perfection — I  mean 
the  plan  of  It— for  there  is  in  it  a  place  for  everything  that  Is  kept  In  such 
a  room.  I  know  of  nothing  so  nice  for  a  covering  for  the  shelvee  as  oilcloth. 
I  prefer  tbe  light  colored,  even  white,  as  It  Is  so  easily  cleaned.  It  takes  some 
more  time  to  put  It  on,  with  very  small  tacks  or  paste,  but  once  on  It  will  last 
for  several  years.  In  regard  to  furnishing  kitchen  and  pantry,  I  believe  In  using 
the  enameled  wares  on  account  of  their  light  weight,  and  let  the  old  Iron 
teakettle  and  the  other  heavy  utensils  be  things  of  the  past.  There  are  now 
BO  many  things  in  the  line  of  kitchenware  that  greatly  lessen  our  work.  For 
instance  take  the  covered  roaster.  How  much  less  attention  a  roast  of  any  kind 
needs  In  this  compared  to  the  open  pan  roast.  Just  so  with  the  steam  cooker, 
in  which  you  may  steam  several  kinds  of  food  at  the  same  time;  it  is  especially 
flne  for  steaming  brown  bread,  and  thou^  It  needs  two  or  three  hours  for 
steaming,  tbe  cover  need  not  be  removed  until  ready  for  browning  In  the  oven, 
as  water  can  be  added  through  the  whistle  In  the  side. 

Two  other  convenieacee  are  fresh  In  my  mind  because  we  have  Just  been 
iieing  them  Id  taking  care  of  our  summer  meat— tbe  meat  chopper  and  lard 
press.  The  meat  chopper  Is  very  useful,  not  only  for  cutting  the  sausage  meat, 
but  for  mince  meat,  chopping  both  meat  and  apples,  doing  the  work  of  chopping 
bowl  and  knife  in  one-third  the  time  usually  required.  The  lard  press  we  used 
also  in  fllllng  the  cases  with  sausage.  This  machine  not  only  saves  work,  but 
saves  lard  as  well,  for  In  rendering  thirteen  gallons  of  lard  I  had  a  little  less 
than  nine  pounds  of  scraps. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  had  at  very  little  expense,  that  greatly  llghien 
our  work  and  save  time,  which  Is  an  item  of  no  small  Importance,  especially 
when  we  have  two  days'  work  that  must  be  accomplished  In  one.  We  are  seeing 
the  time  now  when  help  In  the  kitchen  Is  out  of  the  question,  except  for  the 
fortunate  few,  bo  I  think  It  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  our  families  to 
make  use  of  all  the  conveniences  that  will  save  time  and  strength. 

We  hear  on  every  hand  that  this  Is  a  wonderful  age  we  are  living  Id,  and 
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not  many  an  tiring  to  deny  It.  And  the  thought  of  our  nelgbbora  talking 
to  each  other,  though  separated  bj  sereral  miles,  la  not  a  wonder  to  us  any 
more,  but  even  the  telephone  has  some  annoying  leatures,  particularly  when 
people  are  called  from  their  afternoon  naps,  or  maybe  away  from  their  dinner, 
for  some  little,  foolish  talk;  but  such  Is  life,  and  people  can  not  expect  to  have 
all  the  sweet  and  no  bitter  mixed  with  It. 

The  life  of  the  farmer  Is  surely  making  advance  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  great  hleesings  that  wa  enjoy  is  the  daily  mail,*brlag- 
Ing  us  not  only  the  morning  paper  hut  ihe  farm  papers  with  their  great  variety 
of  Information  and  If  all  the  advice  were  followed,  there  would  be  no  other  kind 
of  farmers  than  the  "Up-to-Date,"  and  the  boys  would  all  stay  on  the  farm, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  How  gladly  would  we  make  the 
farm  and  home  so  attractive  to  our  boys  that  they  would  be  satisfied  to  be 
farmers  and  consider  their  calling  the  most  honorable  is  the  world.  How 
long  since  we  first  heard  of  the  Independent  farmer;  so  called  because  his  crops — 
com  and  weeds  alike — are  growing,  while  he  Is  sleeping,  and  for  another  reason, 
I  suppose,  because  he  always  has  employment  and  Is  sure  of  a  living,  though  he 
must  work  for  It  like  other  people.  I  believe  the  time  Is  soon  coming  when 
our  children  will,  by  proper  education  and  labor  saving  machinery,  be  able 
to  do  more  and  better  work  than  we  are  doing,  and  in  lees  time.  While  there 
are  many  people  that  make  a  perfect  mill  of  their  business,  grinding  out  of 
their  lives  all  that  is  finest  and  mo?t  productive  of  happiness,  there  are 
others  that  accomplish  Just  as  much  and  stil)  have  time  for  some  of  the 
pleasures  that  help  to  make  life  worth  living.  So  let  us  welcome  the  labor 
saving  contrivances  that  tend  to  lessen  our  work,  thus  giving  us  more  time  for 
intellectual  improvement.  And  while  we  are  thoughtful  of  the  life  that  now  Is, 
let  us  not  be  forgetful  of  that  which  Is  to  come. 


DOUGHS  AND   BATTERS. 

BT  e.    M.    WALSEB,  PAINESVILLE,   D. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'   Institute  Held  at  Copopa,  Lorain  County.   December 
9  and  10,  190S.1 

To  the  uninitiated  the  subject  of  doughs  and  batters  mar  not  seen  interest- 
ing, but  when  we  consider  that  bread,  rolls,  cakes  and  griddle  cakes  are  some  of 
the  foods  made  from  them,  the  subject  begins  to  oOer  some  attractions. 

Under  doughs  we  have,  as  the  most  Important,  bread,  which  has  been  used 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  it  in  literature  is  in 
Genesis.  The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  bread  making  and  baked  bread  In  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  flavors.  One  ancient  Greek  writer  names  sixty-two 
varieties  of  bread  in  use  and  in  ancient  Home  there  were  not  only  many 
bakeries,  but  the  flour  was  pounded  and  sifted  to  prepare  it  for  use.  Bread 
forms  the  staplei  food  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Latin  races,  and  often  is  the 
only  means  of  subsistence  to  the  very  poor.  The  necessity  of  having  it  universal, 
a  food  nutritious,  palatable  and  digestible.  Is  obvious. 

To  fulfill  these  conditions  the  flour  must  he  rich  in  nutrients,  the  bread 
light  and  porous,  that  It  may  be  easily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  Juices,  and 
the  cooking  must  develop  the  flavor  and  render  the  starch  soluble.  Wheat 
produces  a  nutritious  flour,  containing  all  the  food  principles,  although  not  In' 
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Ideal  proportloD,  but  wbeat  flour  li  best  adapted  for  bread  making  as  it  con- 
tains gluten,  tbe  nitrogenous  principle  of  wheat.  In  tbe  right  proportion  to 
make  the  perfect  loaf.  Rye  ranlcs  next  to  wheat  In  Importance  far  bread  making, 
but  Is  best  used  in  connection  with  wheat.  Used  alone  tt  makes  a  heavy,  stick? 
bread,  corn  used  alone  makes  a  crumbly  bread,  while  the  combination  of  tbe 
three  In  equal  parts  makes  genuine  Boston  brown  bread,  which  has  only  to 
be  tasted  once  to  be  appreciated. 

When  people  first  began  to  grind  their  grain  they  (tld  so  uy  simply  crush' 
Ing  It  between  two  stones,  any  two  stones  which  were  at  hand.  Later  they 
kept  two  flat  stoaee  purposely  for  grinding  and  very  soon  they  learned  to  keep 
one  stone  stationary  while  the  other  wae  turned  about  on  It.  At  that  time 
each  woman  ground  the  meal  for  the  family.  Let  us  be  thankful  we  did  not 
live  then.  Afterward  came  tread  mills,  then  wind  mills  and  later  when  water 
wheels  came  Into  use  all  grinding  was  done  by  the  village  miller.  From  these 
primitive  methods  have  been  gradually  evolved  the  mills  of  today,  covering 
acres  of  ground  and  doing  what  our  ancestors  would  have  considered  Impossible 
things  with  grain, 

It  Is  both  useful  and  interesting  to  know  wbat  parts  of  the  grain  are  most 
valuable  In  yielding  a  nutritious  flour  capable  of  making  a  white,  attractive 
loaf.  The  body  needs  the  following  principal  kinds  of  nutrients;  First,  the 
nitrgoenous  substances  which  are  represented  chiefly  in  wheat  by  the  carealin 
and  the  gluten.  These  are  tissue  building  foods,  although  they  also  yield  energy. 
Second,  the  carbohydrates,  which  are  sugar  and  starch  and  which  serve  In  the 
body  as  fuel,  to  produce  energy,  warmth  and  muscular  activity.  Third,  fats 
occurring  In  the  germ  of  the  grain;  these  are  valuable  to  the  body  as  fuel. 
Fourth,  mineral  matter,  found  In  the  bran,  which  Is  valuable  as  furnishing 
material  for  bones  and  teeth. 

We  must  remember  that  the  food  value  of  any  substance  Is  not  determined 
by  its  chemical  composition,  but  by  Its  digestibility.  Therefore,  It  Is  well  to 
look  Into  the  subject  of  flour  a  little.  The  bran  and  coloring  matter  In  wheat 
tend  to  give  a  dark,  brown  appearance  to  bread  which  la  detrimental  to  looks 
at  least  For  that  reason  until  recently  the  preference  has  been  given  to  flour 
containing  tbe  least  bran.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  great  stress  has 
been  laid  on  tbe  food  value  of  flour  containing  the  entire  wheat  grain.  Such 
a  flour  can  not  produce  a  white  loaf,  and  It  Is  a  question  whether  the  cerealin 
,  can  be  digested  by  the  human  stomach;  then,  too,  the  sharp  particles  of  bran  are 
said  to  Irritate  the  membranes  of  the  digestive  tract  and  so  hasten  the  passage 
of  food  through  the  intestines.  Another  objection  Is  that  the  germ,  although 
rich  In  fat,  ts  of  doubtful  value  in  the  flour  aa  it  makes  It  dark  In  color,  and  the 
fat  Is  likely  to  become  rancid,  thus  spoiling  the  taste.  Tlie  endosperm,  con. 
talnlng  the  starch.  Is  the  most  Important  factor  in  the  flour,  for  In  the  starch 
lies  the  principal  nutrient  of  the  bread.  The  principal  nitrogenous  constituent 
of  the  wheat  Is  equally  necessary.  When  mixed  with  water  It  forms  an  elastic 
body  which  expands  under  the  pressure  of  gas  from  the  yeast,  until  the  dough 
Is  full  of  gas-filled  holes,  the  tough  walls  of  which  prevent  the  gas  from  escap- 
ing, thus  making  the  dough  light 

The  s(K»]led  hard  wheats  contain  the  greater  amount  of  gluten  and  are 
made  into  what  is  known  as  bread  floiu:.  The  soft  wheats  which  contain 
proporiionately  more  starch  and  less  gluten  are  made  Into  pastry  flour. 

In  the  early  days  of  bread  making  the  sponge  was  made  of  flour  kad 
water,  which,  being  left  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  would,  by  a  natural  process 
of  fermentation,  give  rise  to  a  light  dough.  The  fermentation  was  caused  by 
the  wild  yeasts  In  the  air  which  fell  Into  the  dough.  Tbe  objection  of  this 
method  of  obtaining  yeast  was  that  harmful  bacteria  and  molde 
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otiier  varieties  of  yeaat,  found  access  to  the  dough  and  caused  acid  fermenta- 
tion which  gave  a  aour  taste  to  the  bread.  Today  three  kinds  of  yeast  are  In 
used  for  bread  making,  HquM,  either  home  made  or  baker's,  dry  and  com- 
pressed yeasts.  Compressed  yeast  Is  In  most  general  use  and  Is  a  by-product  In 
the  manufacture  of  whiskey.  The  masses  of  yeast  are  skimmed  from  the 
surface  of  the  fermenting  liquid,  sifted,  to  take  out  all  coarsu  particles  of 
matter,  and  washed  by  adding  and  drawing  off  fresb  water.  Starch  la  then 
added,  usually  potato  starch,  and  the  mass  la  cut  In  small  cakes  and  wrapped 
In  sterlUud  tinfoil.  One  two-cent  cake  of  compressed  yeast  Is  said  to  contain 
sixty  billion  yeast  cells.  The  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  yeast  Is  that  It 
contains  fewer  speciee  of  yeast,  and  when  fresb  there  are  fewer  harmful  bacteria 
present  than  In  home-made  yeast. 

If  perfectly  pure  yeast  could  be  obtained,  sour  bread  would  be  unknown. 
Since  this  Is  not  at  present  practicable  we  must  guard  against  the  souring  of 
the  dough  by  stopping  the  fermentation  at  the  right  stage  and  by  avoiding  too 
high  a  temperature  which  Is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria  and  deleterious 
to  the  best  development  of  the  yeast. 

Having  looked  Into  the  subject  of  flour  and  yeast  let  us  turn  our  attention 
t«  combining  them  to  make  the  staff  of  lite  la  more  ways  than  one.  Every  ex- 
perienced housekeeper  has  her  own  recipe  for  making  white  bread,  each  one 
true  and  tried,  and  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  Interfere  with  It.  There  are  not 
many  ways  of  varying  white  bread,  althou^  there  are  many  variettee  of  rolls, 
both  In  flavor  and  shapes,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  making  brown  bread 
which  give  a  pleasant  variety  and  are  especially  acceptable  where  there  are 
children.  Date  bread  has  been  very  popular  with  many  children  I  have 
known  and  Is  economical  and  easily  mode.  The  basts  of  It  is  warm  wheat  cereal; 
any  of  the  fine  cereals  as  cream  of  wheat,  Ralston's  breakfast  food,  wheatlet 
or  parched  farinose  will  answer.  Save  one  cup  from  breakfast.  Warm  It 
and  add  one-fourth  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  of 
butter,  one-fourth  cake  of  compressed  yeaat  dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup  of 
luke-warm  water,  or  one-half  cup  of  liquid  yeast.  Mix  all  well  together,  then 
add  flour  to  knead.  Cover  and  let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  cut  down  with 
a  knife  and  add  one  cup  of  dates  stoned  or  cut  In  pieces,  measured  after 
stoning.  Put  In  pan,  and  when  It  has  doubled  Its  bulk  bake  fifty  minutes  In  a 
moderate  oven. 

Steamed  brown  bread  with  ralslna  added  is  another  bread  usually  popular 
with  young  and  old.  For  raisins  when  one  wants  something  new  and  differ- 
ent entire  wheat  bread  to  which  Is  added  finely  chopped  hazelnuts,  Etagllsh  wal- 
nuts or  hlckorynuts.  In  the  proportion  of  one-half  cup  of  chopped  nut  meats 
to  a  loaf  of  bread,  will  be  found  good,  and  I  prophesy  the  experiment  once  tried 
will  be  repeated. 

Since  yeast  thrives  best  In  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  to  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  it  Is  wise  to  keep  bread  warm  during  the  rising.  In  cold  weather 
particularly  is  this  true  and  by  setting  the  dish  containing  the  bread  Into  a  pan 
of  very  warm  water,  the  rising  will  be  hastened  and  the  bread  will  be  much 
better  than  when  It  rises  slowly. 

Variety  Is  the  aplce  of  life,  Quite  as  much  or  more  In  the  matter  of  food 
as  anywhere  else,  and  while  plain  rolls  are  good  no  one  wants  them  too  often, 
when  to  vary  them  both  In  shape  and  kind  la  simply  a  matter  of  forethought. 
A  few  gratings  of  lemon  peel  one  time,  a  half  cup  of  ralslna  or  currants  and  a 
teaspoon  of  lemon  extract  another  time  costs  little  but  thought  and  the  appre- 
ciation the  thought  recelvea  amply  repays. 

Swedish  rolls  are  usually  popular  and  are  very  good.  To  make  them  the 
dough,  for  a  medium  sized  loaf  of  bread.  Is  rolled  to  one-fourth  Inch  In  thltknen 
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and  sprlnklod  wltb  two  te&apoons  sugar  and  ono-thlrd  taaspoon  of  cinnamon. 
Over  tblB  straw  one-third  cup  ot  raisins  (finely  chopped)  or  currastB  and  two 
tablespoons  of  finely  chopped  citron.  Roll  up  like  Jelly  ndt,  and  cut  In  one- 
lourth  inch  In  thickness  pleco.  Place  pieces  close  together  in  the  pan,  flat 
side  down;  when  they  hare  douhled  their  hulk  haka  twenty  minutes.  The 
same  proportions  ol  fruit,  sugar  and  cinnamon  may  be  used  with  baking  powder 
biscuit  dough,  making  "pin  wheel  biscuits." 

As  all  recipes  for  rolls  call  for  sugar  and  shortening  it  Is  advisable  to 
add  both  of  these  to  the  dough  when  it  Is  first  mixed.  Two  level  tablespoons  of 
lard  or  butter  and  one  of  sugar  to  dous^  enou^  for  one  medium  sized  loaf 
of  bread  is  the  rule.  Rolls  should  b«  fine  grained  in  texture  and  to  obtain 
this  quality  the  dough  may  be  allowed  to  rise  until  It  has  donblod  its  bulk, 
then  cut  down  with  a  knife,  or  pushed  down  with  the  hand,  allowed  to  rise 
again  and  then  made  into  rolls.  This  sugestion  may  be  followed  with  bread 
dough  as  well  as  rolls  when  the  bread  becomee  light  before  it  Is  convenient  to 
mould  It  into  loaves. 

"How  do  you  test  the  oven  for  bread?"  Is  a  question  often  asked.  There 
have  been  many  oven  thermometers  made,  none  of  which  have  proved  satisfao- 
tory,  or  entlroly  so.  The  heat  ot  the  oven  should  be  great  enough  to  turn  a 
piece  of  white  paper  dark  brown  In  six  minutes.  Bread  should  begin  to  brown 
fifteen  minutes  after  It  is  put  in  the  oven  and  should  bake  from  forty  to  sixty 
minutes  according  to  the  size  of  tlie  loaves.  Rolls  require)  a  hotter  oven  than 
bread  and  should  begin  to  brown  eight  minutes  after  being  put  In  the  oven;  the 
time  allowed  for  their  baking  is  twenty  minutes. 

Much  good  bread  is  made  less  good — I  wUl  not  say  is  spoiled — by  being 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  when  taken  from  the  oven.  Doubtless  the  reason  for  wrap- 
ping It  is  to  make  a  soft  crust.  A  better  way  to  do  this  Is  to  brush  the  crust 
with  a  little  melted  butter  about  five  minutes  befora  removing  the  bread  from  the 
oven.  After  it  Is  removed  the  loaves  should  be  set  on  edge  In  such  a  way  that 
the  air  may  reach  all  sides  ot  tbem. 

What  to  do  wltb  stale  bread  Is  a  question  in  many  households.  If  it  Is 
heated  in  a  closely  covered  pan  It  becomes  almost  like  new.  Rolls  baked 
one  day  and  heated  in  this  way  for  breakfast  are  like  fresh  baked  rolls.  Dry 
the  broken  pieces,  but  do  not  brown  them,  then  grind  them  In  the  meat  chopper 
and  keep  In  a  covered  Jar  for  crumbling  croquettes,  oysters  and  chops.  They 
can  also  be  used  in  making  scalloped  dishes  and  It  Is  a  great  convenience  not  to 
be  obliged  to  stop  and  prepare  crumbs  at  the  last  minute.  Bread,  dried  in  the 
oven  till  It  Is  brittle  and  brown  all  through.  Is  liked  by  many  an<l  Is  excellent 
for  children. 

Few  batters  are  made  light  by  the  use  of  yeast;  instead  we  use  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  soda.  In  the  proportions  of  two  level  teaspoons  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
one  slightly  rounded  one  of  soda;  or  soda  with  an  acid  such  as  sour  milk  or  cream 
or  baking  powder  which  is  (when  pure)  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  in  definite 
proportion,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  ot  com  vtarch  to  prevent 
chemical  action  from  taking  place.  All  batters  made  light  by  any  of  these 
agencies  should  be  mixed  quickly  and  baked  at  once.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  is  to  sift  the  dry  Ingredients  and  add  liquids  as  quickly  as  possoble. 
There  are  a  few  simple  rules  In  regard  to  the  use  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar, 
scda  and  an  acid,  and  baking  powder  which  are  worth  remembering.  They  are: 
In  using  baking  powder  without  eggs,  use  two  level  teaspoons  of  taking  powder 
to  each  cup  of  flour.  When  eggs  are  used  one  and  a  balf  teaapsons  of  baking 
powder  to  each  cup  of  fiour.  In  substituting  baking  powder  In  a  recipe  which 
calls  for  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  use  twice  as  much  baking  powder  as  the 
recipe  requires  of  cream  of  tartar.    With  thick  sour  milk  use  one  level  teaspoon 
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of  soda  to  each  pint  of  milk.  With  molaflBes  use  one  teaspoon  of  soda  to  aacb 
cup  of  molaaseB  tor  battere,  as  ginger  bread.  For  a  Btlll  dougb  use  one-hall 
teaspoon  to  a  cup  of  molaaees. 

Too  often,  cooks  are  oTer  generous  with  soda.  An  undue  amount  la  objec- 
tionable for  many  reasons.  We  know  It  makes  food  yellow  In  color  and  strong 
In  flavor  and  it  also  retards  digestion.  Doughnuts  having  an  «xceas  of  soda  take 
up  too  much  tat  in  trying. 

The  mixing  and  baking  of  cake  requires  more  care  and  Judgment  than  any 
other  branch  of  cookery,  yet  it  is  the  one  most  frequently  attempted  by  the  In- 
experienced. Cakes  are  divided  into  two  clasaea:  Tbose  containing  butter,  aa 
cup  and  pound  cakes,  thoBO  without  butter  as  sponge  and  angel  cakes.  In  mak- 
ing any  cake  three  things  are  necessary  tor  the  best  results;  the  best  materials, 
greet  care  In  measuring  and  combining  materials,  and  properly  prepared  pane 
and  well  regulated  oven,  the  cake  being  carefully  watched  while  baking. 

In  mixing  butter  cakes,  the  butter  should  be  creamed  before  gradually  add- 
ing the  sugar.  When  whites  and  yolks  are  beaten  separately  the  whites  arfe 
added  last,  as  Is  usaally  the  case  when  the  whites  alone  are  used.  Cakes  can 
be  made  fine  grained  only  by  long  beating,  although  a  small  amount  of  beating 
will  make  them  light  and  delicate.  When  fruit  is  added  to  cake  it  is  usuallT 
floured  to  prevent  its  settling  to  the  bottom;  in  dark  cakes,  however,  it  may  be 
added  after  the  sugar. 

I  want  to  give  in  this  place  a  recipe  tor  a  cake  which  Is  new  to  many.  It 
Is  very  simple  and  when  rightly  made  Is  delicious.  It  is  called  quick  cake:  One' 
third  cup  butter,  one  and  a  third  cups  brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  one-halt  cup  milk, 
one-halt  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-halt  teaspoon  of  grated  nutmeg,  one  and  three- 
tourths  cups  flour,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  onehalt  pound  dates  stoned 
and  cu:  in  pieces.  Put  all  Ingredients  in  a  bowl  and  heat  thoroughly  for  five 
minutes.  Baked  In  a  loaf  pan  thlrty-flve  to  forty  minutes.  It  the  directions 
■re  followed  tbls  makes  a  most  satisfactory  cake,  but  If  the  ingredients  are 
added  separately  the  cake  will  not  be  a  succeBS. 

Almost  every  housekeeper  I  know  has  her  standby  recelpe  (usually  a  one 
egg  cake)  for  every  day  use. 

When  custard  fllllngs  and  all  sorts  of  frostlngs  have  been  tired  out  (or  have 
tired  the  family  out),  try  the  following,  serving  the  cake  untrosted: 

Uelt  one  square  of  Baker's  chocolate,  add  to  it  one-half  teaspoon  each  of 
pulverized  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice;  add  this  to  a  plain  cake  batter,  then 
add  one-halt  cup  of  raisins  cut  in  pieces. 

Genuine  sponge  cake  and  angel's  food  depend  tor  their  lightness  upon  the 
amount  of  air  enclosed  In  the  batter  and  its  consequent  expansion  in  baking. 
In  sponge  cake  (he  yolks  of  the  eggs  should  be  beaten  till  thick  and  lefinon  colored, 
then  the  sugar  added  gradually  and  the  whites  beaten  tilt  they  are  stiff  and  dry. 
Sift  the  flour  and  salt  together  and  cut  and  fold  In  carefully  at  the  last.  If  the 
mixture  Is  beaten  after  the  flour  Is  added,  much  of  the  work  will  be  undone  by 
breaking  the  bubbles  of  air.  This  rule  applies  to  angel's  food  as  well,  and  In  tact 
to  any  mixture  made  light  by  air. 

There  Is  another  batter  made  light  by  air  which,  although  not  a  cake  batter, 
may  be  spoken  of  here.  Popovers  are  so  easily  made  and  digested  and  so  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  that  they  deserve  to  be  more  popular  than  they  are.  The 
secret  of  their  being  sure  to  "pop,"  lies  in  beating  In  a  great  amount  of  air  and 
a  hot  oven  to  expand  it. 

It  IB  a  matter  of  choice  as  to  what  fat  one  uses  for  greasing  cake  and  bread 
pans.  It  butter  ts  used  It  should  be  melted  and  the  salt  allowed  to  settle. 
Dredging  cake  pans  with  flour  after  they  have  been  greased,  gives  a  smooth  un- 
der surface  to  the  cake  which  is  particularly  desirable  when  the  nake  Is  to  ht 
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teed.  P&os  lined  vitb  p&i>er  are  equally  good  for  a  cake  wblch  Is  not  to  be  iced. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  tbe  paper  covers  the  entire  bottom  of  tbe  pan,  ottier- 
wlse  the  cake  batter  may  run  under  the  paper,  making  a  sandvlch  cake  not  to 
be  desired. 

In  filling  cake  pans,  the  batter  should  be  hl(^er  in  the  comers  and  on  the 
sides  tlian  In  the  middle,  then  when  the  cake  la  baked  It  will  be  flat  on  top. 

The  baking  of  cake  Is  more  critical  than  the  mixing.  Many  a  good  cake  has 
been  spoiled  in  the  baking.  The  oven  should  be  hot  enough  to  turn  white  paper 
light  brown  In  Ave  minutes;  for  small  cakes  It  should  be  oven  hotter.  Sponge 
cake  does  not  require  as  hot  an  oven  as  cake  made  with  baking  powder,  but  the 
heat  should  be  such  that  the  air  enclosed  In  the  batter  can  be  gradually  heated 
and  tbe  walls  of  the  air  bubbles  fixed,  when  the  air  is  fully  expanded.  Bake  In 
an  unbuttered  pan,  one  with  a  tube  through  the  center  Is  best,  and  let  the  cake 
stand  In  the  Inverted  pan  to  cool.  Thus  suspended,  as  It  were  from  the  pan,  tbe 
cake  win  be  much  lighter  ttian  when  It  Is  left  to  hold  up  Its  own  weight  while 
cooling.  Cakes  are  baked  from  fifteen  minutes  to  three  hours.  The  heat  of  tbe 
oven  should  be  moderate  at  first,  that  the  mixture,  being  evenly  heated,  may  rise 
throughout.  If  the  oven  is  too  bot  at  first  the  cake  will  crust,  or  brown  over, 
before  it  Is  sufficiently  light,  then  the  rising  mixture  will  break  through  tbe 
weakest  place,  usually  the  center,  and  run  over  the  cake.  While  it  Is  necessary 
to  look  at  a  cake  often  during  the  baking,  the  oven  door  should  be  opened  and 
closed  carefully;  when  this  precaution  is  taken  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
cakes  falling  at  least  from  Jar.  Cakes  should  not  be  moved  in  the  oven  until 
it  has  risen  to  Its  lull  height;  after  this  It  is  often  desirable  to  move  It  that  it 
may  brown  evenly.  In  baking  fruit  cake,  which  takes  a  long  time,  it  is  veil  to 
steam  it  for  half  or  three-fourths  of  tbe  time,  then  place  in  the  oven  to  finish 
cooking.    This  lessens  the  danger  of  burning. 

It  baa  been  said  by  some  one  that  the  bread  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  is  a  fair  measure  of  their  civilization.  This  might  perhaps  be  applied  to 
other  foods  as  well.  If  being  a  good  cook  Is  a  sign  of  civilization  there  certain- 
ly are  many  highly  c>vUized  women  In  the  land,  and  1st  us  see  to  it  that  the 
rising  generation  are  as  civilized  as  their  mothers. 


WHICH  FIRST,  THE  CHIILD  OR  THE  FARM? 

BT  JOSEPHIHE    U'TET,   IfESBUIta,   OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Leesburg,  Highland  County, 
January  18  and  19,  1901.] 

It  Is  far  from  our  purpose  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  skillful  system  of 
farming  on  the  moral  training  of  a  child— Indeed  tbe  contrary.  If  "bad  manners 
are  bad  morals"  then  there  is  at  least  a  remote  connection  between  bad  farming 
and  bad  morals.  As  clean  beautiful  lawns  and  clear  sparkling  fountains  have 
a  refining  Influence,  so  filthy  weeds  and  muddy  ponds  have  a  demoralizing  effect. 
If  untidy  dress  and  slovenly  demeanor  reveal  a  bad  inner  as  welt  as  outer  con- 
dition, does  not  a  willfully  neglected  farm  reveal  something  of  a  like  Inner  con- 
dition? 

Witness  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  wisdom.  "I  went  by  the  field  of  the 
slothful  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understand  log:  And  lo,  it  wm 
all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.    Then  I  saw  and  considered  It  weU;  I 
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looked  iii>oa  It  and  received  Instruction.  So  aball  tbj  povertr  come  u  a 
robber,  and  thy  want  aa  an  armed  man."  From  the  punishment  visited  upon 
blm  It  Is  clear  that  doing  notbing  is  doing  wickedness,  and  like  all  other  forms 
of  evU,  It  affects  more  than  the  g    Ity  person. 

Witness  now  the  testimony  ol  a  modern  moralist.  He  says,  "I  was  raised  la 
the  vicinity  of  a  laiy  worthless  farmer;  his  fences,  half  broken  down,  were  cov- 
ered with  vines,  brlara  and  thistles;  hU  com,  pale  and  weakly,  was  trying  to 
flght  lU  way  through  the  weeds,  his  unsightly  buildings  gradually  succumbing  to 
their  fate;  his  entire  premises  covered  with  burdock,  jlmson  weeds,  hog  weeds, 
mallard  and  sat±  like  cottage  brigands,  all  extending  their  fat  lazy  leaves,  with- 
out the  least  fear  of  molestation.  1  hardly  know  which  was  the  most  demoral- 
izing on  my  youtblhil  character,  this,  or  a  very  profane,  though  industrious  man 
who  lives  near  by." 

But  with  due  credit  to  the  helpful  effect  of  good  farming  on  the  character 
Of  a  child.  It  does  not  affect  him  aa  do  his  associates,  his  toys,  his  teaching, 
and  his  reading. 

Now  If  a  fine  character  la  more  Important  than  a  fine  farm.  Is  it  wisdom 
to  consume  so  much  time  on  the  latter  and  so  little  on  the  former?  Which  do 
yon  think  will  take  the  better  care  of  parents  In  old  age,  children  with  big 
hearts  or  children  with  big  farms  and  little  hearts?  Children  who  have  a 
have  a  great  deal  of  tove  for  them  or  children  who  have  a  great  deal  of  love 
for  their  money,  and  but  little  love  or  them?  In  proportion  as  a  child's 
love  for  money  Increases  his  love  for  his  parents  decreases.  I  mean 
when  greed  takes  the  place  of  need,  and  money  Is  made  an  end  Instead  of 
a  means  to  a  higher  end.  It  is  largely  in  die  power  of  the  parent  to  choose  in 
this  matter;  and  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

There  is  perhaps  no  parent  who  does  not  think  infinitely  more  of  his  child 
than  of  hlB  horse;  as  the  deatb  of  either  will  prove.  There  ie  perhaps  no  farmer 
who  would  not  Infinitely  rather  lose  ail  his  crops,  his  farm  Included,  than  loae 
his  child.  Tet  In  spite  of  this  inherent  affection,  do  not  parents  often  act  aa  if 
their  duty  ended  with  simply  supplying  food,  raiment  and  shelter  for  the  child, 
leaving  bis  physical,  mental  and  moral  training  largely  to  himself? 

To  be  sure,  child  training  can  tn  overdone  as  well  as  underdone,  and  perhaps 
with  as  much  injury.  The  best  way  to  help  poor  people  is  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves;  and  the  best  way  to  train  a  child  is  to  train  him  to  train  hlmseU. 
Indeed  if  you  fall  to  do  this  you  can  so  more  force  training  into  him  than  you  can 
force  an  education  or  profession  into  him.  Wtten  a  child  is  made  to  want  to 
farm,  to  want  to  leam  a  profession,  to  want  an  education,  then  direction  and  in- 
struction are  largely  all  that  are  needed.  Tbls  can  be  done  by  keeping  before 
bis  mind  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  good  farming,  success  In  a  profession 
or  an  education  will  give  him.  Likewise  when  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
a  clean  moral  and  spiritual  life  are  kept  before  tne  child  (together  with  the 
misery  of  their  opposltes,)  till  the  child  really  wants  a  moral  and  spiritual  train- 
ing, then  direction  and  Instruction  are  practically  all  that  are  needed;  and  unless 
such  a  desire  can  be  created  such  training  can  never  be  forced. 

Nor  are  despotic  demands  and  unquestionable  obedience  the  ultimatum  of 
child  training;  but  he  should  be  taught  to  do  right  because  it  is  right,  then  when 
the  parental  restraint  is  not  present  be  will  naturally  yield  to  the  demands  of 
right,  guide*)  by  his  sense  of  J>isUce. 

However,  before  the  child  has  reached  the  age  when  he  can  reason  for  him- 
self be  must  be  guided  by  the  reason  of  another.  The  Importance  of  the  first 
few  years  In  the  training  of  a  child  so  much  dwelt  upon  has  never  been  over- 
stated, nor  to  any  degree  appreciated  by  the  masses,  at  least.  If  we  admit  It 
to  be  a  difllcult  thing  to  train  up  the  average  child  "In  the  way  he  should  g 
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how  mucb  greater  is  tbe  difficulty  later  In  life.  Yet  how  often  do  we  find  pareiita 
vho  really  Intend  well  for  thetr  children  OTarlookInc  the  importance  of  thla  early 
age,  and  giving  their  time  and  attention  to  laying  np  means  for  the  education  ot 
their  cbildreD  when  they  are  older.  Thla  Is  not  unimportant;  this  they  should 
do,  but  under  no  consideration  leave  the  other  undone.  Would  not  some  of  that 
mesLna  be  more  wisely  spent  employing  help  for  the  mother,  while  she  devotes  a 
share  ot  her  time  to  the  chlldreuT  For  washing.  Ironing,  sweeping  and  cooking 
Is  work  tbat  can  be  transferred  to  another,  but  parental  child  training  cannot  be 
so  transferred. 

One  mother  with  a  family  of  children  said  to  me,  "I  have  scarcely  any  time 
to  sit  down  with  my  children  and  talk  with  them  and  read  to  them.  I  know  I  shall 
regret  the  way  I  am  doing  when  they  are  grown,  but  we  are  In  debt  for  the  farm, 
and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  afford  to  hire  help."  Can  any  mother  afford  to  continue 
In  a  thing  which  she  is  convinced  will  bring  untold  loss  to  her  children  and  re- 
gret to  herself  In  her  old  age?  Would  It  not  be  better  to  take  time  for  the  (:hll- 
dren,  even  If  the  house  Is  not  kept  as  tidy  as  she  would  like,  or  her  chfekens 
and  garden  see  her  less  often  when  either  must  be  neglected? 

Another  mother  with  several  children  said,  "1  regret  having  so  Uttle  time  to 
read  to  my  children,  but  my  work  keeps  me  busy  all  day  long  and  at  night  be- 
fore I  get  through  the  children  are  asleep."  In  a  few  years  the  children  will  be 
grown  up  and  the  opportunity  gone.  To  be  sure  the  farm  will  be  paid  for,  and 
quite  a  sum  of  money  laid  up.  but  does  this  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  tbe  children?  And  like  the  children  of  the  virtuous  woman  of  scripture  will 
they  "rise  up  and  call  her  blessed?"  Does  the  parent  owe  the  child  a  farm  more 
than  a  rightful  amount  of  time  and  teaching? 

Which  does  tbe  world  need  most— men  and  women  who  are  selfish,  grasping 
and  whose  every  desire  centers  In  themselves  or  men  and  women  who  have  been 
tau^t  that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone?" 

Ldttle  as  Is  the  time  spent  dlirectly  with  the  children,  how  much  less  do  most 
parents  spend  In  reading  works  devoted  to  child  training?  We  have  our  farm 
papers,  stock  papers,  papers  on  poultry  raising  and  gardening;  but  how  many  take 
magazines  or  papers  on  the  science  and  art  ot  child  training?  From  our  own  post- 
office  as  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain,  there  are  about  three  hundred  farm  and 
stock  papers  sent  out,  and  only  three  copies  of  any  magazine  devoted  entirety  to 
child  training.  Now  giving  all  due  credit  to  farm  and  stock  papers  and  making 
due  allowance  for  mothers'  departments  In  other  papers,  I  ask  If  any  man  or 
woman  of  sense  considers  three  hundred  stock  papers  against  three  child  papers 
a  compliment  to  onr  community. 

The  farm  affords  a  wonderful  op|>ortuulty  In  the  training  of  children  which 
other  vocations  lack;  such  as  teaching  kindness  to  dumb  animals,  lessons  In 
beauty  and  harmony  in  nature,  lessons  In  thrift  and  industry  from  the  bees,  ants 
and  birds.  Good  farming  and  good  child  training  should  go  hand  in  hand  and 
neither  be  sacrificed  to  the  otber.  Remember  the  time  of  child  life  files  fast  like 
an  arrow  and  Its  opportunities  return  no  more  forever  and  "what  thou  doest  do 
Quickly." 


THE  COUNTRY  BOY. 

BT  J.  a.  UOttBOE,  DATTOIt,  OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Brookville,  Montgomery  County,  Feb- 
ruary 17  and  18,  190*.] 
My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  and  to  assert  my  belief  that  tbe  country 
boy,  simply  because  he  Is  a  country  boy,  has  a  greater  capacity  for  scholarship 
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and  for  buBln«SB  than  has  the  cltr  boy.  Of  course  I  am  speakinK  not  of  Indlvid- 
nals,  but  of  claBsee.  I  mean  one  bom  of  Intelligent  country  parentB  and  coun- 
tiT  ancestry,  educated  in  the  country  Bchool,  paaaed  to  tbe  Ugb  school  where 
he  completes  the  course,  meanwhile  apendlag  Us  Tacattons  on  the  farm.  Hav- 
ing graduated  from  the  high  school,  he  goes  to  college  and  again  spends  his  ts- 
cations  on  the  farm.  Graduating  from  college  he  passes  either  Into  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  unlvarslty  or  to  an  apprenticeship  In  some  com- 
mercial line.  Emei^ng  In  a  tenr  years  from  the  professional  schools 
or  from  his  commercial  apprenticeship,  we  have  our  finished  country 
boy  anxious  for  worlds  to  conquer.  The  type  of  city  boy  I  have  in  mind 
Is  one  bom  In  a  city  or  a  large  village,  large  enough  to  remove  him  from  all  in- 
fluences of  the  country  or  mral  hamlet;  bom  of  inteUlgent  city  parents 
and  city  ancestry,  educated  In  the  city  public  and  high  school  and  passed  on  in- 
to the  college;  when  graduated  from  college,  he  too  enters  either  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  university  or  uiron  an  apprenticeship  in  some  commer- 
cial line.  Emerging  in  a  few  years  from  the  professional  schools  or  from  his 
commercial  apprenticeship,  we  have  our  finished  city  boy  looking  about  for 
toemen  worthy  of  his  steel. 

Oive  me  one  hundred  such  country  boys  as  I  have  defined  that  I  may  speak 
of  them  collectively,  and  for  the  same  reason  one  hundred  such  city  boys  as  I 
have  defined.  These  one  hundred  country  boys  I  place  over  against  the  one 
hundred  city  boys  and  affirm  of  them  that  in  school  and  In  college  the  country 
boy  has  greater  capacity  for  scholarship,  gains  a  better  and  broader  education 
while  in  school  and  college,  and  in  after  years  outstrips  the  city  boy  In  pro- 
fessional and  business  success. 

Before  attempting  to  show  the  causes  for  the  merits  here  claimed  for  the 
country  boy,  let  me  Introduce  evidences  In  support  of  the  claim  Itself.  A  recent 
canvass  of  one  of  our  large  eastern  cities  showed  that  94  per  cent  of  its  leadlm; 
citizens  were  brougjit  up  on  a  farm.  An  examination  of  one  hundred  com- 
mercial and  representative  men  of  Chicago  showed  that  SG  per  cent  were 
reared  tn  the  country  and  raral  villages.  Seventeen  of  our  twenty-five  presi- 
dents came  from  the  farm.  The  census  of  callegee  shows  that  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  villages  are  furnishing  over  three^iuarters  of  nur  college  students. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  in  session  at  Denver,  Colorado,  July  9, 
1SB5,  appointed  the  famous  Committee  of  Twelve  to  report  on  rural  schools; 
for  such  an  educational  duty  only  men  of  national  and  international  reputation 
were  appointed.  At  the  first  session  of  the  committee,  some  member  said, 
I'Now  that  we  have  been  appointed  to  outline  and  advise  for  the  rural  schools 
of  the  United  States,  will  those  members  of  this  committee  who  were  bom  on  a 
farm  and  are  themselves  the  product  of  the  mral  schools  please  rise?"  What 
a  glorious  tribute  to  the  country  boy  when  It  is  said  that  every  man  of  the 
twelve  stood  In  response. 

In  a  somewhat  recent  book,  published  by  Funk  ft  Wagnalls  and  entitled 
"Successful  Men  of  To-day,"  the  author  makes  certain  observations  on  "Suc- 
cess," from  Interviews  with  five  hundred  men  of  distinguished  achievement 
In  the  appendix  be  prints  in  full  one  hundred  and  thirteen  replies  received  in 
answer  to  a  list  of  questions  asked  by  him,  as  many  of  the  five  hundred  inter- 
views mentioned  were  secured  in  this  way.  This  list  of  one  hundred  and  thir-  - 
teen  Is  comprised  of  men  whose  names  are  household  words,  and  represents  in 
about  equal  numbers  college  presidents.  Jurists,  statesmen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
lournalists,  editors,  merchants,  manufacturers,  bank  presidents  and  men  of 
miscellaneous  affairs.  1  made  observation  from  the  answers  given  and  Bod  that 
three  do  not  tell  where  they  were  bom,  slxty^elght  were  bom  and  brought  up 
on  a  farm  and  twenty-eight  In  small  villages,  leaving  only  a  possible  seventeen  of 
city  birth  and  bringlng-up,  about  IS  per  cent,  of  city  origin.  /  ~  i 
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aome  ten  r^rs  ago  I  purchased  a  then  nev  took  entitled  "The  World'!  LIt- 
Ids  Leaders."  The  book  Is  well  irrltten  and  glrea  photographs  and  bloKraphies 
of  the  Napoleons  of  the  railroad,  the  stock  exchange,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the 
pulpit,  the  pen,  the  preee.  the  halls  of  legislature,  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  workshop  of  the  Inventor.  In  the  book  one  hundred  and  nine  leaders 
are  presented;  fifty  of  these  are  American  bom,  the  remainder  living  In  Europe. 
Of  these  flfly  the  birthplace  of  eight  Is  not  stated,  twenty-one  are  conntrr  bom 
and  farm  reared,  nine  more  are  from  small  Tillages,  making  those  ot  known 
rural  origin  60  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Some  two  years  ago  while  seriously  InTestlgating  this  subject  for  myself, 
and  before  being  In  poMossion  of  the  information  already  given,  I  took  occaaton 
to  address  a  circular  letter  to  the  prominent  business  and  professional  men  ot 
my  own  town.  The  circular  required  answers  to  set  questions.  I  received  sixty- 
one  replies.  Thirty-nine  of  the  sixty-one  w«reotcDuntrr  birth,  and  twelve  more 
considered  their  bringing  up  a  rural  village  one,  while  only  nine  reported  being 
bom  of  parents  neither  ot  whom  were  reared  on  a  farm.  To  the  question. 
How  many  looking  back  from  their  present  experience  would  direct  their  lot 
under  city  influence,  were  they  to  become  children  agatnT  only  twelve  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

For  nine  years.  In  Michigan  and  Indiana,  I  met  rural  dli^oma  pupils  in  city 
high  school  work  as  they  mixed  witb  our  own  town  pupils.  These  pupils  en- 
tered our  city  high  schools  on  their  eighth  grade  rural  diplomas.  Xinring  these 
years  I  taught  from  two  to  three  high  school  classes  dally.  All  the  teachers 
were  unanlmoue  In  acknowledging  the  superior  strength  and  scholarship  of  the 
rural  pupils  taken  as  a  whole,  especially  when  they  reached  the  tipper  grades 
of  the  course.  During  the  freshman  year  they  were  at  a  slight  disadvantage, 
lacking  as  rounded  and  technical  a  preparation  as  the  city  pupils  have  received, 
but  this  they  soon  outgrew.  Other  city  schools  throu^out  th<e  states  mentioned 
had  a  similar  experience. 

In  my  search  for  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  rural  pupils,  I  ex- 
amined the  subject  from  every  side  that  might  lead  to  the  truth.  Inquiries 
similar  to  the  following  were  considered:  Is  It  because  the  country  boy  applies 
himself  better,  being  away  from  home  and  acqualntancesf  Or  Is  it  because 
these  pupils  are  the  pick  of  the  country,  the  dull  ones  staying  at  horns  while 
our  own  poor  we  have  with  us  atwaysT  Or  is  it  becanse  the  country  pupil 
counts  the  cost  of  being  away  from  home  and  so  works  the  harderT  Or  is  it  for 
other  causes  than  these,  or  tor  any  or  all  ot  them  combined?  Or  Is  it  purely 
and  simply  because  he  Is  a  country  boy?  This  leads  me  to  my  opening  asser- 
tion: I  believe  the  last  named  is  the  cause,  that  he  hss  greater  capacity  simply 
because  he  is  a  country  product.  If  this  be  tmth,  there  are  reasons  for  It, 
and  reasons  that  are  scientific.  Let  us  now  consider  the  causes  accounting  for 
the  claims  set  up  in  favor  of  the  mral  boy: 

First,  the  country  boy  is  brought  up  face  to  face  witb  nature.  This  means 
much  in  rendering  the  senses  keen  and  discriminating.  In  this  respect  the 
stimulus  of  rural  life  is  incomparable,  compared  to  which  city  life  Is  a  dearth. 
Whittler  speaks  of  the  child  looking  upon  the  world  as  a  Chinese  puzzle  to 
unravel;  and  In  his  poem,  "The  Barefoot  Boy,"  the  poet  shows  how  the  country 
boy  has  the  key  to  this  enchanting  toy.  Whittler's  Barefoot  Coy  is  a  country 
boy,  and  note  how  he  unravels  the  mysteries  of  his  world  ot  nature.  With 
"Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules,  be  has  'knowledge  never  learned  of 
"'hools,"  knowledge 


"Ot  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase. 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place. 
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Flldit  ot  fowl  and  h^ltnde 

Ot  the  tenanta  of  th«  wood; 

How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 

How  the  woodchuck  digs  hie  cell. 

How  the  ground  tnole  sinks  his  well; 

How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 
How  the  oriole's  nest  Is  hung; 

Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 

Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 

Where  the  ground  nut  trails  Its  Tine, 

Where  the  wood  grape's  cluster  ehloe; 

Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way 

Uaaon  ot  his  walls  ot  clay, 

And  tlm  architectural  plana 

Of  gra;  hornet  artisans. 

For  eschewing  books  and  tasks. 

Nature  t.newers  all  he  asks; 

Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks. 

Face  to  face  with  ber  he  talks. 

Part  and  parcel  of  her  loy, — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy!" 

The  poet  la  calling  attention  to  the  keen  perception  and  observation  ot  the 
country  boy,  as  developed  through  the  Incomparable  stimuli  of  bis  natural  en> 
Tlronment.  One  reason  why  some  uneducated  men  are  so  successful  in  business 
IB  because  they  are  such  excellent  observers;  moving  about  in  the  busy  world, 
they  learn  facts  at  first  hand.  The  head  of  a  large  firm,  when  asked  why  ..e 
employed  such  an  ignorant  man  for  a  buyer,  replied:  ','It  Is  true  that  our 
buyer  cannot  spell  correctly,  and  he  has  probably  never  read  a  book  through, 
but  when  anything  comes  within  range  of  his  eyes,  be  sees  all  there  Is  to  be 
seen.  He  buys  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  a  year  for  us,  and  I  cannot  recall 
any  Instance  when  he  failed  to  notice  a  defect  In  any  line  ot  goods,  or  any  tett- 
ture  which  would  be  likely  to  render  tbem  unsalable." 

In  the  second  place  the  country  boy  Is  brou^t  np  having  work  to  do  from 
his  earliest  years,  personal  reBponslbility  Is  Imposed  upon  him.  and  he  must 
needs  oe  eqnal  to  the  responsibility  thus  Imposed,  tor  hie  dally  duties  are  of 
such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  neglected  without  serious  consequences 
resulting.  He  thus  learns  the  great  lesson  ot  labor,  patient,  continuous  labor, 
and  he  early  feels  that  he  is  a  participator  In  the  great  world's  work.  Look  for 
a  moment  at  the  character  of  his  labor.  Speaking  of  It  some  one  has  fittingly 
said,  "The  stubborn  sward  Is  turned  over  by  his  plowshare,  and  the  earth 
made  to  contribnte  to  his  necessities.  That  proud  monarch  of  the  forest  is 
leveled  by  his  ax  and  ministers  to  his  comfort.  That  obstreperous  calf.  In  time, 
tamely  submits  to  his  guidance.  That  wild,  turbulent  colt  is  finally  curbed  by 
his  master  hand  and  yields  to  his  superior  will."  All  these  give  bim  glimpses 
that  man  was  born  to  rule. 

Then  too  the  farmer  boy's  work  calls  for  the  dally  meeting  of  emergencies, 
so  much  so  that  there  la  nothing  of  monotony  In  his  dally  routine.  Dr.  O. 
Stanley  H^U  declares  that  the  farmer  boy  learns  about  seventy  d  liferent  Indus- 
fries.  Surely  there  Is  no  monotony  In  that.  Concerning  the  meeting  of  emer- 
gencies in  his  dally  work  It  Is  thus  well  voiced  by  another:  "He  must  meet  and 
overcome  dally  the  severest  tests  upon  his  Ingenuity  and  skill.  Follow  bis 
varied  experiences  for  even  a  day,  and  see  the  emergencies  that  confront  him. 
He  begins  plowing,  but  the  plow  penetrates  too  deeply  Into  the  soil,  an  bs  n 
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Mtap  and  car«full7  adjust  tbe  plow-beam.  The  mold  board  Is  rusty,  and  be 
Knases  It  with  a  piece  of  bacon.  The  plow  strikes  a  stone  or  other  obstruction 
and  ho  receives  a  terrlSlc  thump  in  the  ribs  from  the  plow  handles.  The  plow 
strikes  another  obstruction  and  the  harness  breaks.  He  must  mend  the  broken 
hameea  with  insufllclent  tools  and  materials.  One  of  his  horses  becomes  chafed 
under  the  collar,  and  he  roust  devise  some  way  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the 
chafed  shoulder.  He  plows  up  a  bumblebees'  nest  and  narrowly  averts  a  run- 
away. He  breaks  a  whiffletree,  and  with  an  ax  and  a  draw  knlle  makes 
another  to  take  its  place.  So,  at  «very  turn,  he  la  required  to  make  Ingenious 
shifts,  working  as  he  does  without  adequate  tools  and  materiala.  Under  these 
circumstances,  where  he  must  think  and  act,  act  and  think,  he  becomes  re- 
sourceful, and  master  of  almost  any  situation  or  emergency  ttaat  may  confront 
him."  Compare  this  with  the  artificial  life  of  the  city  bred  boy.  Nothing  to  do 
is  the  Waterloo  of  the  city  boy's  life. 

The  third  reason  among  the  favoring  causes  of  the  country  boys  efficiency 
Is  tbat  he  Is  brou^t  up  lees  spoiled  by  luxury,  it  has  been  largely  granted  him 
In  his  surroundings  not  to  be  led  Into  temptations  that  generally  surround  the 
el^  boy. 

A  fourth  reason  tor  the  rural  boy's  supremacy  Is  found  In  heredity  and  In 
the  evolution  of  country  birth.  I  remark  that  the  city  boy's  father  is  either  an 
nnskllled  laborer,  an  artisan,  or  a  business  or  professional  man.  "Like  father, 
like  son,"  is  the  law  of  heredity  when  envlroment  and  ottaer  forces  are  left  out. 
Now  there  Is  nothing  in  the  calling  of  the  unskilled  laborer,  and  but  little  in 
that  of  the  artisan  that  would  tend  to  endow  his  offspring  with  superior  talent 
and  capacity.  But  there  Is  much  In  the  dally  life  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional man  to  nurture  In  him  superior  Instincts  and  capabilities  which  tbrou^ 
birth  w  uld  be  handed  down  to  his  son.  Unless  other  evil  tendencies  come  In 
to  mar,  we  can  truthfully  and  scientifically  say,  btest  In  mental  heritage  above 
his  fellows  is  that  city  boy  whose  father  Is  a  successful  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

But  all  farmers'  sons  are  bom  of  business  men,  tor  the  farmer  Is  a  business 
man.  Every  farmer  is  the  manager  of  a  business  plant.  He  Is  laborar,  artisan, 
and  business  man  combined.  His  hand  executes  what  bis  brain  conceives;  and 
he  notes  results  and  experiments  again,  to  gain  or  to  lose  according  to  the  ef- 
ficiency or  inefficiency  of  his  plan  and  execution.  His  life  Is  a  constant  effort 
to  curtail  expense  and  multiply  productiveness.  He  strives  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  this  year  where  but  one  consented  to  grow  last  year.  He  studies 
to  know  when  It  is  better  to  raise  sheep  than  horses,  when  horses  than  sheep. 
He  has  rotation  of  crops  and  adaptlblllty  of  soil  to  study  and  be  has  the  mar- 
kets to  watch,  that  he  may  sell  the  products  of  his  brain  and  hand  to  best  ad- 
vantage. Surely  the  sons  bom  of  such  an  occupied  father,  who  himself  Is  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  inherits  as  a  mental  birthright  a 
capacity  for  success. 

Then  too  the  country  boy's  mother  Is  a  business  woman.  In  addition  to 
her  kitchen  economy,  the  farmer's  wife  has  her  commercial  department  on  the 
farm,  having  her  accounts  and  considering  carefully  her  gains  and  losses.  Thus 
the  rural  boys  are  bom  of  parents  both  of  whom  are  engaged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivities, these  parents  themselves  coming  from  a  long  line  of  such  ancestry. 
What  a  heritage  the  country  boy  thus  receives.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says 
that  the  time  to  begin  the  education  of  a  child  Is  a  hundred  years  before  the 
child  Is  bora.  The  same  thought  Is  tn  the  mind  of  a  recent  writer  on  "Sus- 
cessful  Men"  when  be  says  that  the  most  Important  thing  to  Insure  one's  suc- 
cess Is  a  good  grandmother.  But  where,  let  me  ask.  Is  there  so  fitting  a  place 
to  raise  good  grandmothers  as  on  the  farmT 
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Tbeaa  are  tlie  principal  reasons  accountine  tor  tbe  rural  Imt'b  superior 
atrengtli.  To  them  might  be  added  purer  air  and  a  phTslcally  quieter  surround- 
ing than  the  city  boy  enjoys.  A  strong  body  Is  needed  Inr  a  strong  mind  and 
a  strong  activity.  Tbe  pure  air  and  quiet  of  rural  lite  glTss  to  tbe  country  boy 
this  advantage. 


OUR  FARMER  QIRLS. 

BT  MISS  SHIBUET  PAWCsm,  ZANBSPIELD,  OHIO. 

plead  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Bellefontalne,  Logan  County,  De- 
cember 11  and  12,  1903.1 

How  otten  in  these  times  do  we  hear  discussed  at  length  the  outlook  fnr  the 
farmer's  boy,  and  while  his  future  is  piUnted  in  slowing  colors,  while  his  ad- 
vantages and  possibilities  are  discussed  from  every  standpoint,  shall  we  not 
take  a  little  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  outlook  for  that  other  most  In- 
teresting and  essential  resident  of  the  farm,  the  farmer's  girl?  Should  we 
Judge  her  future  by  her  past  I  am  of  the  opdnlon  that  the  outlook  might  not 
be  such  a  pleasing  one  as  If  It  be  Judged  by  her  present;  because  every  one 
knows  that  In  the  olden  time  her  opporiunitiea  in  any  line  beside  that  of  house- 
keeping were  exceedingly  few  and  far  between.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  her  true  worth  at  that  time  was  considered  any  the  lesa  on  account  of  this, 
for  those  sturdy,  fearless  pioneer  girls  made  royal  home-makers,  but  we  do 
mean  that  when  she  had  mastered  this  very  common,  although  most  essential 
branch  of  learning.  It  was  deemed  she  knew  enough  and  nothing  more  was  ex- 
pected of  her,  so  whatever  inclination  she  may  have  had  to  be  equal  intellect- 
ually with  her  brother  who  spent  the  long  winter  evenings  poring  over  what 
few  books  he  had,  she  bravely  put  down  and  only  made  her  knitting  needles 
fly  tbe  taster,  it  that  were  possible.  But  why  should  she  not  receive  equal  cod- 
sideratlon  with  tbe  son— she  who  tolled  as  earnestly  and  unceasingly  as  beT 
Why  was  it  that  to  him  fell  the  choicest  gifts  the  household  had  to  otterT 
Why  was  it  that  on  him  the  father's  eye  turned  with  pride,  why  were  his  wishes 
considered  first,  his  wants  supplied  in  such  measure  as  was  possible  and  finally 
to  him  was  left  what  little  store  the  parents  had  managed  to  accumulate! 

There  came  a  time  when  her  longings  and  aspirations  refused  to  be  Ignored 
any  longer  and  she  was  [termltted  to  attend  the  country  schools  provided  she 
did  her  usual  amount  of  work  in  the  home,  so  her  efforts  were  redoubled  to  ac- 
complish now  that  which  had  taken  ail  of  her  time  before,  and  still  be  enabled 
to  devote  a  little  tlm9  to  her  school  books;  and  although  she  seldom  could 
manage  to  attend  very  regularly,  she  was  by  no  means  the  slowest  In  the  school; 
Indeed  the  girls  rarely  failed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes.  These  llttla 
excursions  to  the  land  of  knowledge  only  kindled  her  desire  tor  higher  Intellec- 
tual development,  but  her  parents  would  have  been  aghast  had  she  suggested 
to  them  any  such  thing  as  a  desire  tor  a  college  education;  indeed  It  was  a 
very  rare  thing  in  those  days  for  even  the  farmer's  boy  to  secure  an  opportunity 
of  resting  bis  eyes  upon  a  college  or  university  building.  As  times  advanced, 
however,  the  higher  education  was  possible  for  one  sex  as  well  as  tbe  other, 
and  so  we  find  the  farmer's  girl  of  today  with  this  advantage. 

Since  there  have  been  marvelous  strides  In  tbe  world  of  Invention— the 
outgrowth  of  advancement  in  educational  lines — tbe  (armer's  daughter  of  tbe 
present  Is  not  required  to  help  manufacture  the  clothing  material  for  her 
father's  family,  hut  she  Is  still  none  the  less  busy  In  her  home  lite;  tor  now  her 
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powers  and  facaltlea  have  bo  wonderfully  developed  th&t  Bbe  finds  no  Idle  mo- 
mentB  In  her  life.  Wbere  her  great-srandnioUier  In  her  girlhood  or  womanhood 
knew  practically  nothing  of  buslneea  wayB  and  customB,  we  find  her,  owing;  to 
her  training  in  that  capacity,  fully  as  oompetent  la  such  matters  as  her  father 
or  brother,  and  Indeed  in  some  cases  their  superior.  Had  you  asked  the  far- 
mer's daughter  of  seventr-flve  or  fifty  years  ago  the  Blmplest  question  concern- 
ing govermental  affairs,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  she  could  not 
hare  told  you.  But  what  change  have  we  today?  She  can  give  you  probably  ac- 
curate Information  concerning  almost  all  customs  of  government,  can  inform 
you  in  regard  to  the  most  important  of  our  laws,  and  is  In  touch  with  the  latest 
Important  happenings  at  the  capital  and  all  over  the  world.  And  what  has 
brought  about  this  change?  Her  study  of  civics  has  thoroughly  Informed  her 
as  to  our  modes  of  government,  and  the  literature  which  we  can  so  easily  secure 
today  in  the  way  of  reliable  papers  and  m^azlnes  keeps  her  in  touch  with  the 
latest  current  events.  Does  all  this  render  her  any  the  leas  a  true  daughter  of 
the  farm?  Never!  Her  recognized  ability  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  farm  have  caused  a  closer  companionship  between  brother  and 
sister  than  formerly,  and  If  her  Judgment  of  good  stock  sometimes  proves 
superior  to  his.  It  her  ability  In  managing  a  horse  or  some  animal  of  the  farm 
Is  equal  \o,  or  sometimes  more  availing  than  bis.  does  she  not  deserve  a  just 
amount  'i  credit  for  It? 

She  is  perfectly  capable  of  managing  affairs  In  the  absence  of  the  boys  or 
her  father — that  is,  if  she  Is  a  true  daughter  of  the  farm,  as  all  of  us  should  be 
— and  In  many  cases  can  take  their  place  as  competently  as  any  man,  but  of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  farm  work  which  even  a  strong,  perfect- 
ly healthy  girl  does  not  have  sufficient  physical  strength  to  do. 

Besides  all  'Ma,  owing  to  her  excellent  situation,  she  is  possessed  of  qulle 
a  considerable  knowledge  concerning  bird,  Insect,  and  plant  life,  and  It  Is  no 
mean  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  name  at  sight  the  different,  kinds  of  native 
birds,  to  bo  Informed  as  to  their  habits,  to  know  the  different  nests  when  found 
on  the  ground.  In  the  bushes  and  In  the  trees.  And  even  more  varied  are  the 
specimens  she  finds  belonging  to  the  family  of  insects.  Some  are  harmless  so 
far  as  she  knows,  but  many  by  careful  study  and  observation  she  finds  to  be 
greatly  Injurious  to  the  crops;  so,  while  she  loves  the  beautiful,  harmless 
butterfiies,  she  cannot  find  so  much  love  in  her  heart  for  the  greedy  chinch  bug, 
which  takes  unto  itself  sometimes  the  greater  share  of  the  atrn.  Then  the  many, 
many  different  species  of  plant  lite  which  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  on  the 
hills,  in  the  forest,  by  the  brooks,  and  In  the  valleys,  afford  her  a  never  ending 
source  tor  thought  and  study. 

To  be  added  to  her  outdoor  accomplishments  comes  the  handling  of  shot- 
gun or  rifie,  and  she  is  a  marksman  of  no  mean  ability.  While  her  love  for  the 
Innocent,  harmless  creatures  of  wood  and  field  will  not  permit  her  to  destroy 
them,  yet  she  has  no  mercy  for  the  thieving  hawks  which  are  constantly  trying 
to  carry  off  her  poultry;  for  the  robber  crows  which  destroy  the  eggs;  the  sly 
fox  watching  for  the  fat  young  lambs  and  for  the  many  others  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  and  all  equally  anilous  to  destroy. 

And  despite  the  story  which  was  started  at  one  time  by  some  very  Ignorant 
man,  that  a  woman  can  never  hit  a  nail  on  the  bead  twice  In  succession,  the 
typical  farmer's  daughter  can  use  saw,  hammer  and  nails  quite  frequently  to 
ber  advantage  about  the  house,  among  the  plants  and  vines  on  the  lawn,  In  the 
poultry  yard,  and  In  various  places  where  she  needs  them. 

And  still  for  all  this  does  she  neglect  her  domestic  training?  To  be  sure 
she  does  not!  She  Is  an  accomplished  dairy  woman  and  Is  successful  with  her 
poultry  raising;  her  success  In  the  kitchen  baa  been  such  that  she  has  received 
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from  the  family  the  very  comforting  assurance  that  her  cooking  is  almost  as 
good  as  mother's;  can  Toiy  handily  uae  lier  needle  la  all  tbe  common  sewing, 
and  quite  ofteu  la  capable  of   doing  that  which  we  consider  flue  sewing,  as  well. 

Besides  these  household  duties,  at  evening  when  all  tbe  family  are  togetlier 
after  the  hard  day's  labor,  she  can  cheer  their  tired  hearts  by  music  and  song, 
for  there  Is  scarcely  a  homestead  In  these  days  bat  can  boast  of  one  musical  in- 
strument at  least  and  ofttlmes  more;  and  owing  to  her  taste  for  things  which 
are  simple  yet  reflned  she  can  make  the  home  more  and  more  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive and  delights  in  doing  It. 

So  when  we  compare  tbe  deep-minded,  business- like,  cheery,  thorough  gning 
farmer's  daughter  of  the  present  with  her  of  the  past,  whan  we  note  the  wonder- 
ful Improvement  In  so  many  lines  and  retrogreaHlon  In  none,  when  we  observe 
that  her  development  is  still  constantly  progressing  with  apparently  as  much 
yet  to  be  accomplished  as  has  been  done  In  the  past,  what  may  we  not  exi^ect  the 
future  to  bring  forth.  Shall  we  not  hope  to  And  a  type  of  true  womanhood  per- 
fected In  the  farmer's  daughter  of  the  future?  With  this  aim  in  view,  with  our 
eyes  raised  to  this  as  the  object  of  our  lives,  let  us  each  day  strive  to  better 
ourselves  In  some  way;  let  us  ever  be  watchful  for  the  good  we  can  find  in  those 
about  UB,  careful  to  select  this  good  to  help  us  in  the  building  of  our  own 
characters,  able  to  cast  aside  that  which  Is  unfit  to  enter  into  the  life  of  a  true  and 
noble  woman.  Always  with  the  best  Interests  of  the  farm — our  noma — at 
heart,  have  we  not  reason  to  expect  that  In  some  not  far  distant  future  day  the 
country  girl  shall  be  known  and  revered  at  her  true  value,  and  all  souls  may  be 
made  to  feel  In  spirit  as  did  our  beloved  Quaker  poet  when  he  sang: 

"Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 
Sends  up  Its  smoky  curls, 
Who  will  nut  thank  the  kindly  earth 
And  bless  our  farmer  girls!" 


THE   RELATION   OF   RURAL   SCHOOLS   TO    COUNTRT   LIFE. 


[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Bethel,  M<aml  County, 

January  1  and  2,  1904.] 

History  Is  made  up  of  reforms  and  relapses.  An  Inspiration  comes  to 
an  Individual,  his  mind  la  turned  to  new  fields,  new  thoughts  begin  to  de- 
velop which  crystallize  Into  a  principle,  shaping  and  guiding  his  life.  Other 
lives,  governed  by  the  same  principle,  come  In  contact  with  his  and  from 
this  contact  grows  an  Institution.  To  promulgate  the  principle,  plans  and 
methods  of  -work  must  be  adopted.  These  In  the  beginning  are  crude;  as 
time  moves  on  attention  !>>  given  to  their  improvement  and  development, 
but  as  minds  are  taxed  for  the  development  of  methods,  they  lose  sight  of 
the  principle,  the  original  spring  of  action. 

In  a  few  generations  methods  may  reach  the  acme  of  perfection  and  yet 
the  real  motive  that  actuated  the  founders  of  the  institution  be  lost  from 
sight.  We  bear  a  statesman  calling  for  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the  fore- 
fathera  and  men  begin  turning  to  the  archives  o*  the  nation  to  learn  what 
motives  did  Inspire  the  founders  of  the  republic.  A  minister  sets  forth  the 
tenets  of  his  church  and  to  most  of  his  congregation  tbey  are  unfamiliar: 
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the  leaders  of  rural  thought,  are  beginning  to  teach  the  primitive  gospel  of 
agriculture,  to  the  average  fanner  it  is  a  revelation.  With  the  latest  and 
best  Improved  methods  tio  U  familiar,  the  real  principles  which  underlie 
farm  life  come  to  his  mind  as  something  new.  Schools  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule;  they  are  human  Institutions,  the  rule  of  reform  and  relapse  Is 
universal.  The  art  of  teaching  has  made  wonderful  advance,  but  the  spirit 
should  not  be  quenched  bj  the  method.  True  education  Is  a  training  of  the 
mind  to  act  through  the  eye  and  the  hand,  thus  preparing  for  useful  service 
In  life. 

In  direct  ratio  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  training  is  th* 
pupil's  ability  to  successfully  pass  through  the  conflicts  In  which  he  finds 
himself  upon  leaving  the  schoolroom.  If  a  child  Is  crammed  merely  to  make 
him  pass  ezaminatlona  and  move  on  from  one  grade  to  another,  be  may  pass 
from  his  rural  school  on  through'high  school  and  college  andyet  be  as  help- 
less as  a  lost  sheep  In  the  great  world  outside  the  class  room.  There  Is  a  vast 
dltTerence  between  a  stuOed  head  and  a  trained  Intellect.  It  la  not  the  boy  who 
leaves  school  with  bis  memory  crowded  with  facta,  but  the  one  whose  mind  has 
been  disciplined  and  trained  for  ezploiCs  that  Is  of  value  to  bis  community. 

Utility  should  be  the  test  applied  to  every  branch  of  study.  Everything 
should  be  eliminated  that  will  not  help  the  pupil  to  make  himself  felt  as  a 
factor  In  the  advance  of  life  in  bis  community.  When  a  study  Is  pursued  for  a 
short  time  simply  because  it  is  in  the  curriculum  and  the  pupil  must  make 
a  passing  grade.  If  It  has  no  connection  with  the  life  to  follow  It  Is  straight- 
way forgotten.  Abandoned  tracks  are  left  in  the  brain  and  the  mental  power 
and  energy  have  been  impaired  instead  of  strengthened. 

The  time  was  when  the  current  of  human  affairs  was  more  slugglfh. 
Education  was  deemed  necessary  only  for  the  tew.  Leisure  was  abundant 
The  student  spent  years  familiarizing  himself  with  the  literature  of  the 
ancleats  before  turning  to  the  problems  of  hla  own  time.  With  education 
made  popular  the  demand  came  tor  making  it  practical.  The  merchant  or 
manufacturer  cared  little  whether  his  son  studied  the  dead  languages  or  not, 
but  he  did  have  an  earnest  desire  that  he  be  able  to  succeed  Jn  business. 
Teaching  has  largely  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  his  demands. 

With  the  farmer  It  was  dllterent.  Land  was  plentiful  and  productive. 
The  slackest  farming  still  brought  profitable  returns.  As  farms  became  de- 
pleted and  profits  grew  meagre,  education  was  looked  to  aa  the  remedy. 
Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  were  established.  These  are 
accomplishing  much,  but  thus  far  our  common  schools  In  the  country  have 
done  very  little  toward  the  introduction  of  instruction  which  will  directly 
bear  upon  agriculture.  Education  forms  the  common  mind.  The  national 
trend  of  thought  Is  an  Index  to  the  character  of  instruction  given  the  youth. 

Americans  are  looked  upon  by  the  world  as  a  great  commercial  people. 
True,  they  are.  There  is  not  a  market  under  the  sun  where  American  goods 
may  not  be  found.  In  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  whole  earth  there  are 
evidences  of  the  push  and  energy  which  characterize  American  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  American  plows  turn  the  soil  of  Australia.  American 
canned  meats  go  to  feed  the  British  army  In  India.  The  whistle  of  American 
engines  awakes  the  echoes  among  the  musty  tombs  of  the  far  East,  American 
bridges  span  the  rivers  of  Africa,  the  news  of  the  world  is  flashed  from 
continent  to  continent  upon  the  magnetic  strings  of  American  Invention. 
No  wonder  the  world  stands  gaping  and  amazed  as  it  watches  the  rapidity  of 
our  commercial  progress. 

Tet  the  corn  crop,  alone,  of  the  United  States  far  exceeds  In  value  the 
combined  output  of  all  her  factories.     We  yearly  buy  of  foreign  countries 
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more  manufactured  products  than  we  aell  abroad.  E'arm  products  jeaxlj 
make  up  the  deficit  and  more,  leaving  the  balance  of  trade  In  our  favor. 
American  commercialism  is  at  present  playing  before  tbe  fooillglitB  In  tbe 
theater  of  the  world,  but  back  of  all  this  pageantry  is  American  agriculture, 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation. 

No  one  Is  prouder  of  our  commercial  achievements  than  I.  Care  should 
he  taken,  however,  lest  commercial  zeal  should  Impair  the  more  vital  and 
substantial  life  of  our  people.  For  the  beet  Interests  of  the  future  the  bright 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  should  be  pointed  to  the  fields  as  well  as  to 
the  countlngroom.  Schools  should  not  separate  the  thought  of  the  child 
from  the  life  with  which  he  Is  surrounded.  It  Is  eminently  fitting  that  the 
boy  reared  amid  the  rush  and  bustle  of  a  great  city  should  have  held  before 
him  an  hcmeat  and  successful  commercial  career  as  a  goal  toward  which  to 
strive.  It  is  equally  fitting  that  the  country  bred  boy  should  have  the  life 
of  the  Industrious  successful  farmer  held  before  him  aa  an  Ideal. 

Now  the  questions  come.  Are  our  rural  schools  aa  successful  as  they 
should  be  In  implanting  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  high  Ideals  of  farm 
life?  Are  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  homes,  as  a  rule.  Imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  country?  Is  there  not  among  the  youth  in  most  communities  an  evident 
discontent.  If  not  a  positive  ".version,  to  farm  life? 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Some  boys  have  such  a  strong  natural 
affinity  for  the  soil  and  are  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  country  living  that  they 
make  successful  farmers  in  spite  of  a  misdirected  education.  A  large  per- 
centage of  our  sons  and  daughters  will  remain  on  the  farm,  contented  or 
otherwise. 

Many  who  go  to  the  city  see  their  dreams  fade  away.  What  they  thought 
were  to  be  positions  prove  only  Jobs.  Tbe  young  man  with  brains  enough 
to  run  a  four  hundred-acre  farm  spends  bis  life  measuring  calico  or  weigh- 
ing out  sugar.  The  young  woman  fit  to  be  the  queen  of  a  country  hom^ 
hammers  away  on  a  typewriter. 

Granted  that  the  country  school  must  be  one  of  the  main  factors  in  dls* 
pelling  the  clouds  of  discontent  and  bringing  about  correct  Ideas,  how  may 
it  be  made  To  take  a  deeper  hold  on  rural  life?  How  may  the  school  life  sup- 
plement and  enrich  the  home  life? 

The  first  essential  Is  co-operation  of  parent  and  teacher.  It  Is  the  Im- 
perative duty  of  parents  to  keep  pace  with  the  methods  and  work  of  the 
schools  through  actual  contact  with  the  schools  and  teachers.  Ii?rery  worthy 
teacher  is  glad  to  talk  over  plans  and  methods  with  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren. He  should  understand  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  in  the  homes. 
The  real  value  of  a  school  depends  in  a  very  great  measure  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher.  In  fact,  the  teacher  Is  of  far  greater  Importance  than  the 
teit,  for  the  right  teacher  uses  the  text  only  as  a  starting  point,  a  concrete 
something  upon  which  the  child  may  stand  as  he  gazes  aroimd  upon  the 
world  of  real  life  and  action.  The  teacher  whose  mind  Is  locked  between  the 
lids  of  the  text  book,  who  cannot  Inspire  Interest  In  the  subject  he  Is  teach- 
ing, should  be  put  at  some  other  work.  It  Is  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  a 
boy  the  details  of  any  .Aibiect  without  first  Inspiring  an  Interest  tn  the  sub- 
ject Itself.  Given  the  Inspiration  and  an  opportunity  be  will  master  the  de- 
tails without  a  teacher. 

Rules  are  less  Important  than  principles.  It  would  be  tbe  height  of  folly 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Miami  valley  to  adopt  the  same  rules  and  practices 
that  are  applicable  to  the  agriculture  of  Florida.  So  in  regard  to  education. 
As  long  as  we  attempt  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  rules  laid  down  for  city 
schools  and  Ignore  the  peculiar  elements  which  underly  the  lives  of  children 
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whoBe  bomee  are  maintained  by  Uie  tilling  of  tbe  soil,  mucb  of  the  energy 
expended  In  tbe  rural  schools  'wlll  be  last. 

No  one  would  ask  tor  tbe  introduction  of  an  extended  course  In  tbe 
science  ot  farming  into  the  already  crowded  curriculum.  Such  a  thing  Is 
impossible  as  well  is  undesirable.  Farming  is  bo  complex  In  its  nature  and 
includes  so  many  eclences  it  fumlsbea  a  study  for  years  for  a  mature  brain, 
yet  as  practical  education  bas  been  the  vitalizing  force  revolutionizing  the 
commercial  and  professional  callings,  wb;  not  make  the  inBtniction  la  the 
rural  schools  more  practical,  that  the  uplifting  power  ot  education  may  be 
applied  to  tbe  forty  million  of  people  that  are  dependent  upcm  this,  the  most 
ancient  of  occupations? 

There  Is  no  occupation  open  to  our  youth  with  better  promises  tor  finan- 
cial success  than  farming.  Social  opportunities  are  not  lacking.  The  rich- 
ness of  home  life  on  tbe  farmstead  Is  limited  only  by  the  Individual  taste  and 
ability.  Why  then  should  we  not  dispense  with  the  text  books  that  are 
stamped  wltb  the  traditions  of  workshop  and  store  and  use  instead  books 
that  do  not  Ignore  the  actual  life  for  which  country  children  should  be  In 
formed  and  trained? 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  our  school  readers  are  more  interesting  and 
better  adapted  to  tbe  capabilities  of  tbe  child  than  they  once  were,  yet  there 
is  abundant  room  for  further  Improvement.  I  find  children  today  conning 
over  tbe  same  old  selections  and  getting  about  as  little  sense  or  training  out 
of  them  as  did  we  of  twenty  years  ago.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the  old 
fable  of  the  mill  that  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  grinds  "salt,  salt, 
nothing  but  salt,"  is  no  more  Interesting  to  the  children  than  would  be  the 
true  story  of  how  soil  Is  formed  or  how  plants  are  distributed.  Such  subjects 
as  these  would  assist  in  awakening  In  the  child  mind  an  Interest  that  would 
be  carried  home  from  school. 

Learning  should  begin  at  borne;  while  the  geography  class  studies  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  Europe  let  us  teach  it  tbe  formation  of  tbe  bills. and 
the  action  of  the  rivulets  of  its  own  district  Instead  of  giving  preference  to 
the  products  of  Chill  and  Brazil,  let  us  help  It  to  trace  the  products  of  its 
own  community  to  their  final  destination.  Show  how  the  corn  grown  on  the 
.home  farm  helps  to  furnish  the  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  New  York, 
and  you  have  awakened  an  interest  in  commercial  geography  that  will  not 
stop  wltb  school  days. 

The  study  of  history  should  be  so  conducted  that  the  boys  and  girls  would 
comprehend  the  fact  that  we  are  primarily  an  agricultural  people,  and  under- 
stand the  part  that  agriculture  has  played  In  making  this  nation  a  great 
world  power.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  I  beard  a  mother 
rejoicing  because  her  son  was  too  young  to  enlist.  "He  has  always  been 
entbuslastle  about  war;  he  always  loved  the  study  of  history,"  she  said.  To 
tbat  boy  the  history  of  his  country  is  but  a  recounting  of  her  batHes;  but 
history  is  something  more  than  this.  All  honor  to  tbe  men  that  fought  for 
our  independence  and  to  preserve  the  Union.  1  would  not  erase  a  word  of 
praise  that  is  wrltteu  of  them,  but  it  Is  the  victories  of  peace  tbat  make  a 
nation  great.  America's  plows  have  won  greater  victories  than  America's 
sword.  Her  valiant  sons  have  done  more  on  her  fertile  farms  to  make  taer 
rich  and  powerful  than  they  ever  could  have  done  on  the  field  of  battle. 

From  tbe  arithmetic  might  well  be  eliminated  a  few  subjects  each  as 
"Fbreign  Exchange,"  "Customs"  and  "Bankruptcy"  to  make  room  for  a  few 
pages  of  practical  agricultural  arithmetic. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  English    composition,  that  the  future 
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rarmers  mar  not  be  bandlcapped  b7  a  lack  of  ability  to  apeak  and  write 
clearly. 

A  right  point  of  Tlew  should  be  required  In  all  branches  taught.  Proper 
forma  of  nature  study  should  be  Introduced.  In  these  the  ethical  and  practical 
should  go  hand  In  hand.  The  pleasures  and  cultural  opportunities  of  cona- 
Cry  llTing  should  be  made  prominent  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  interest  the 
child  In  the  common  things  about  him;  at  the  same  time  with  equal  earnest- 
ness should  the  dignity  and  profit  of  Intelligent  farming  be  empfaaalzed. 

To  know  the  plants  of  the  neighborhood  and  their  economic  yalue  Is  of 
more  use  to  the  average  child  than  to  know  the  products  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  To  know  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  soils  of  the  locality  Is 
of  vastly  more  importance  than  to  be  able  to  describe  the  lakes  of  Africa. 

In  this  rushing,  whirring  age  of  electricity  men  and  institutions  must 
advance  rapidly  or  drift  from  the  current  of  life  into  stagnant  pools.  To 
modernize  Instruction  in  the  rural  schools  and  place  them  abreast  of  the 
times,  to  inspire  a  working  Interest  In  educational  affairs  among  country 
folk,  to  Impress  upon  teachers  and  makers  of  text  books  the  necessity  of 
adapting  Instruction  to  life  Id  the  country,  to  harmonize  the  home  life  and 
school  life  that  the  same  ideals  may  be  held  up  by  both  parent  and  teacher, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  Idea  that  education  Is  needed  in  mercantile  but 
not  in  agricultural  pursuits,  to  check  the  growth  of  discontent  among  coun- 
try youth  by  instilling  a  love  of  nature  and  joy  of  country  living,  to  develop 
the  latent  possibllUies  of  applied  science  In  farming,  these  are  tasks  well 
worth  our  best  efforts. 


CENTRALIZATION  OP  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

BT   M.   a.   SLAGLE,    BDOTBUB,   O. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Bucyrus,  Crawford  County, 
February  5  and  S,  1901.] 

The  greatest  problem  that  confronts  us  as  a  people  of  the  rural  districts 
today  is  how  we  can  best  educate  the  children  who  In  a  few  years  more 
will  be  the  rulers  of  our  vast  nation.  In  nearly  all  states  liberal  appropria- 
tions have  been  made,  or  are  being  made,  by  boards  of  education  for  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  teachers  In  the  country  schools;  all  sorts  of  "ma- 
terial," consisting  of  charts  on  each  branch  taught,  glot>es  with  some  equip- 
ments, mensuration  blocks,  etc.,  have  been  purchased  with  no  thoughtful 
examination  by  any  one  duly  qualified,  the  boards  of  education  having  been 
played  on  in  many  instances  by  some  rogue  who  had  no  interest  In  the 
work  ot  education  but  only  In  his  own  financial  gain.  Also  new  subdistricts 
have  been  created  and  good  roads  buIlL  All  of  these  things  have  been  done 
In  order  that  there  shall  be  good  schools  near  the  people  who  support  them. 

In  many  townships  we  find  almost  all  grades,  from  the  elementary  to 
the  higher  grammar  grades,  all  under  one  teacher,  who  is  supposed  to  give 
dally  instructions  In  all  branches  that  are  required  by  law.  But  It  Is  not 
within  the  power  of  one  man  or  woman  to  take  a  school  of  forty-five  pupils, 
more  or  less,  divide  them  Into  eight  grades,  teach  the  branches  required  by 
law.  slight  no  classes  and  do  Justice  to  the  branches  taught,  to  teacher  or 
to  pupils.  If  this  Is  Impossible  in  a  school  where  classes  may  be  large  enough 
to  encourage  rivalry,  much  more  Is  it  true  In  a  school  of  from  fifteen  down  to 
eight,  In  which  the  classes  number  one  or  two  pupils  each  and  probably  never 
more  than  five. 
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Not  only  U  It  deslrabla  to  have  aumbers  sulDcIent  for  rlvaliT,  but  It  la 
absolutely  necessur  to  have  time  to  teach  a  class,  vhether  It  be  composed 
of  one  or  twenty. 

For  these  very  reasons  the  pupils  lack  Interest  and  grow  careless  In  the 
country  schools.  Then  many  ambitious  parents  who  have  the  welfare  of 
their  children  at  heart  will  more,  or  at  least  send  their  children  to  some 
city  or  town  to  better  their  educational  advantages.  So  then,  when  parents 
assign  as  a  reason  for  moving  or  sending  their  children  to  a  city  that  they 
wish  to  secure  greater  and  better  educational  advantages,  does  it  mean  that 
the  city  Is  attordlng  and  supporting  what  the  country  cannot?  Does  the 
city  provide  the  most  natural  conditions  under  which  a  child  la  to  be  educated! 
Is  there  to  be  found  In  the  city  the  great  variety  In  nature  with  each  change 
of  season  or  any  of  the  choicest  scenes  tn  which  the  rural  inhabitant  finds 
so  much  real  ]oy,  beauty  and  delight?  1  emphatically  say,  no.  But  It  is  on 
account  of  the  better  equipment,  more  Quallfled  teacbers  and  the  greater 
number  of  minds  they  come  in  contact  with,  and  not  the  surroundings  of 
city  life,  which  have  a  tendency  to  draw  down  Instead  of  lifting  up. 

We  can  readily  see  that  if  we  had  the  same  educational  advantages  in 
the  country  as  we  have  In  the  cities  we  would  be  nearer  the  top  round  of 
the  ladder  of  perfection;  and  this  Is  what  centralization  of  country  schools 
would  give  as.    Why  do  we  not  try  to  have  centralization? 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  teachers  that  the 
country  school  pupils  have  not  made  as  rapid  advance  as  the  pupils  of  the 
graded  schools,  for  it  is  true  that  many  of  our  good  city  teachers  are  the 
teachers  who  made  starts  In  the  country  districts;  but  even  with  expert 
teachers  at  the  head  of  the^e  country  schools,  they  are  not  fitted  for  bring- 
ing out  the  best  that  Is  In  a  pupil.  How  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  fall  by 
the  wayside  for  the  lack  of  a  proper  stimulus!  Show  me  a  teacher  In  the 
country  schools  of  this  county  today  who  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  Is  doing  the  work  as  well  as  he  wishes  to  do  It,  or  one  who  Is  accom- 
plishing all  that  he  cares  to  accomplleh.  Therefore,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  no  subject  of  such  vast  importance  as  to  educational  value  has  ever 
presented  Itself  to  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  of  this  county  as  that  of 
centralization  of  township  RchoolB.  No  gift  can  be  offered  to  the  country 
scholar  whiab  can  compare  with  it.  Who  does  not  know  that  in  offering 
advantages  to  the  country  schools,  the  cause  of  education  is  materially  aided, 
for  much  of  the  very  cream  of  education  comes  from  these  districts. 

There  are  many  advantages  derived  from  centralization  of  country 
schools,  ten  of  wblch  I  wilt  mention. 

First,  more  commodious  buildings. 

Second,  better  attendance. 

Third,  freedom  from  expOEurc  while  on  the  road. 

Fourth,  social  advantages. 

Flttti,  classification  of  pupils. 

Sixth,  advantages  of  large  classes. 

Seventh,  having  access  to  good  libraries. 

Eighth,  pupils  home  at  night 

Ninth,  better  playgrounds. 

Tenth,  expenses  about  the  same. 

The  last  mentioned,  that  of  expense.  Is  the  one  point  most  people  stop 
to  argue;  but  why  undertake  to  base  an  argument  on  financial  gain?  The 
educational  results  are  a  hundredfold  superior  to  those  of  the  old  plan.  We 
find,  then,  that  centralization  of  the  country  schools  Is  the  bast  solution  of 
the  country  school  problem  that  we  have  yet  reached. 
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The  natural  oondlUons  for  edncatlng  a  child  are  lound  la  Uie  coontry, 
where  he  Is  constantly  Biirrounded  by  the  great  panorama  of  nature,  which, 
while  serving  him  who  observes,  aids  In  the  interpretation  of  literature, 
science  and  art  With  probably  no  less  expense,  good  libraries,  greater  op- 
portunities for  expression,  trained  teachers  who  Imow  well  how  to  make 
tbe  most  profitable  use  ot  natural  conditions,  may  we  not  hope  to  see  syatemi 
of  centralized  schools  making  strong  and  valued  members  of  society,  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  well  every  duty  In  church,  state  and  homeT 


SCHOOL  OARDENINQ. 
BT  FBOVSSSOB  B.  F.  CLABE,  ASIITABUI^,  O. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Orwell,  Ashtabula  County,  February 
8  and  9,  1904.] 

No  question  can  be  of  more  vital  Interest  to  every  true  lover  of  our  re- 
public than  that  ot  the  correct  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  for  upon 
this  rests  the  welfare  of  our  nation,  nay,  «veii  more  than  this,  the  national  life 
itself  depends  upon  It.  As  a  people  we  have  reoognlzed  this  fact  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  willingly  paid  out  every  year  by  the  tax  payers  ot  the  republic 
for  educational  purposes.  Systems  of  education  have  come,  served  their  day 
and  age  well  and  passed  away  to  give  place  to  better  syatenu.  This  is  true 
not  only  as  to  buildings  and  equipments,  but  to  requirements  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupil  as  well.  In  the  educational  development  of  this  nation  tbe 
little  red  school  house  had  its  place  and  this  was  an  improvement  over  tbe 
log  school  house,  that  needed  no  paint,  where  perhaps  the  Bible  was  tbe 
reader  used  for  all  classes  In  reading  as  Daboll's  arithmetic  was  for  all 
classes  In  arithmetic.  Boys  and  girls  then  learned  to  read  and  cipher,  and 
secure  an  education  sufScient  for  their  day  and  age,  but  we  are  a  progressive 
people  and  more  and  more  as  the  years  went  by  the  demand  for  educated 
men  and  women  Increased,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we  hvj.ll  .better  school 
houses,  put  in  patent  seats,  as  they  were  called,  increased  the  courses  ot 
study,  required  better  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers,  etablished  free 
graded  schools,  and  the  praise  of  our  public  schools  was  upon  every  tongue. 
But  are  we  satisfied  that  the  educational  problem  ot  this  country  is  yet  solved? 
If  so,  why  is  It  being  so  generally  discussed?  You  know  as  well  as  I  that 
no  problem  la  solved  until  it  is  solved  correctly  and  this  educational  problem 
Is  no  exception.  The  graded  schools  with  their  excellent  courses  of  study, 
splendid  equipments,  enthusiastic  teachers,  are  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  schools  ot  the  log  scbcol  house  days.    But  the  problem  Is  atlU  unsolved. 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years,  spent  mostly  in  the  schools 
of  this  county,  passing  through  all  departments  of  school  work— from  tbe  dis- 
trict school,  with  boarding  around  thrown  In,  grade  teacher,  high  scboot 
teacher,  and  superlntendency— t  declare  to  you,  that  I  believe  we,  as  teachers, 
boards  of  education,  and  people,  have  been  making  some  mistakes  we  must 
hasten  to  correct.  The  trouble  with  the  graded  school  system  Is  that  it  dam- 
Ifles  In  masses  too  much  and  does  not  individualize  as  it  should.  We  forget 
that  the  varieties  of  character  and  dispositions  of  the  children  are  always  equal 
to  the  number  of  children.  Ton  fathers  and  mothers  found  that  out  In  yonr 
own  homes.    The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  minister,  the  teacher,  the  merchant. 
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tbe  snccesBtul  bnelnesa  man,  are  the  ideals  ftir  which  couraea  of  study  are 
nsuallj'  prepared.  Farmers  pay  their  taxes,  send  their  children  to  these  schools 
and  then  vonder  vhr  the  gradoates  of  our  high  schools  never  stay  on  the 
farm.  The  wonder  would  be  If  the?  did,  because  their  educational  tralntnf  is 
of  a  character  Intended  to  take  them  away  from  the  farm.  When  we  realize^ 
as  we  will  some  of  these  suod  days,  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  to  educate 
for  the  farm  as  for  the  professions,  we  will  have  a  greater  number  of  good 
farmers,  and  fewer  poor  lawyers  and  preachers. 

Now  (or  the  Ideal  school.  I  do  not  believe  It  will  be  necessary  to  break 
up  the  graded  scbtwl  system,  only  to  reform  It,  correct  some  of  Its  evils,  give 
as  much  time  to  irdivldual  instruction  as  to  class  instruction,  away  with  ideals 
for  classes,  ideals  only  for  individuals.  Let  parents  and  teachers  make  a 
study  of  child  nature  and  character,  let  them  Compare  notes,  they  should  feel 
that  they  must  compare  notes,  for  the  destiny  of  a  human  soul  Is  In  their  hands. 

Thera  are  some  things  I  would  like  to  speak  of  in  this  connection.  I 
can  only  mention  one  or  two  and  leave  them  undiscussed.  Parents'  meetings 
are  productive  of  much  good;  these  meetings  should  not  be  mothers'  meetings, 
but  as  tbe  name  suggests  parents'  meetings.  Then  teachers'  meetings  should 
discuss  not  so  pinch  bow  to  manage  as  how  to  teach,  and  this  brings  us  right 
back  to  the  Individual  again,  and  so  I  Insist  that  the  Individual  must  not  be 
lost  in  the  crowd. 

As  we  have  been  trying  to  point  out,  courses  of  study  as  prepared  lead 
toward  professional  or  business  education,  and  farming,  the  greatest  industry  in 
tbe  country,  without  which  all  others  must  fall,  is  by  our  public  school  system 
practically  ignored.  I  quote  some  points  made  la  an  excellent  paper  read  by 
FrofePMir  Orvllle  T.  Bright  at  the  New  England  Teachers'  Association,  held  at 
Boston  last  summer.  Mr.  Bright  said:  "The  lite  of  the  farm  in  no  way  enters 
Into  the  instruction  of  the  school.  We  teach  the  country  boys  and  girls. about 
hanking,  brokerage,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  foreign  exchange  peculiar  to  school 
houses.  We. teach  obsolete  compound  numbers  and  nompound  proportion  whlcli 
never  existed  outside  of  a  school  bouse.  Days  and  weeks  of  instruction- are  given 
to  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  to  fonr^tory  complex  fraction  monstrosities; 
but  never  a  word  about  the  soil;  the  growth  of  the  crops,  which  makes  the 
farm  life  possible;  or  of  trees,  shrubs  and  Sowers,  which  may  make  the  farm 
home  so  beautiful."  The  country  school  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable 
factor  la  the  mighty  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  villages  and  cities,  it  Is 
time  that  a  halt  and  an  ahout-face  be  called  In  tbe  great  procession.  The  possi- 
bilities of  comfort,  freedom  and  health,  of  competence  and  happiness,  of  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  labor  as  connected  with  farm  life,  should  be  exploited 
In  the  country  schools.  "Fill  the  curriculum  with  material  having  to  do  wltta 
country  life  and  give  tbe  business  processes  of  city  and  village  a  rest  They 
need  It  and  so  do  tbe  children." 

The  school  garden  Is  a  thing  almost  unkuowa  in  the  United  States.  Oo 
through  our  country  and  take  a  peep  at  the  school  grounds  and  surroundings. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  are  oraameated  with  rail  piles,  stone  piles,  or  rubbish  of 
some  kind  and  are  as  unhept  and  uncared  for  as  a  briar  patch.  Children  can 
have  no  respect  for  such  surrouadlngs.  The  value  of  the  Influence  of  school 
gardening  In  the  education  of  tbe  child  has  been  recognised  In  some  of  the 
countries  ot  Europe  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  brave  old  Comenlus  said:  "A  garden  should  be  connected  with  every 
school,  where  children  can  at  times  gaze  upon  trees,  flowers,  and  herbs,  and 
be  taught  to  enjoy  them."  As  If  In  response  to  this,  his  native  country,  two 
hundred  years  later,  was  tbe  first  to  require  by  law  the  establlshmeat  of  school 
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gardens  with  elemental?  Bchocla.  The  AuBtrian  Imperial  school  law  of  1SS9 
prescribes  that,  "whea  practicable,  a  garden  and  a  place  for  agrlcnltnral  ex- 
periments shall  be  established  with  every  rural  school."  Tonlar  Aastro-Hun- 
Eary  can  boast  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  school  gardens.  In  the  province  of 
Styria  every  school  has  a  garden.  Bohemia  has  tour  tboosand  five  hundred  and 
Its  enormous  crops  of  fruit  are  by  many  ascribed  to  schiool  instruction.  In 
Sweden  in  1S69  a  royal  proclamation  required  school  gardens,  varying  from 
seventy  to  Mie  hnndred  and  flfty^one  square  rods,  to  be  appropriately  laid  out 
for  the  children  of  elementary  schTlols.  In  1876  Sweden  had  one  thousand  six 
hundred  such  gardens,  and  now  the  Dumber  1b  nearly  five  thousand.  It  is  quite 
worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  Swedish  system  of  manual  training  and  syta- 
nasties  has  been  deemed  so  wortJiy  of  study  and  exploitation  by  American 
teachers,  the  school  gardens,  of  vastly  greater  importance,  seem  entirely  to 
have  escaped  their  notice.  In  Belgium  the  school  law  of  1ST3  provides  that 
every  school  shall  have  a  garden  of  at  least  tine-fourtb  of  an  acre,  and  a  royal 
decree  of  18S7  requires  that  all  teachers  shall  be  able  to  give  theoretical  and 
practical  Instruction  in  botany,  horticulture,  and  agriculture. 

In  Switzerland  this  bas  been  a  live  question  for  twenty  years  past  Host 
of  the  cantons  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  through 
prizes  and  financial  aid,  and  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  eultable 
instruction  in  the  normal  schools.  The  effect  on  the  home  surroundings  has  been 
marked.  Indeed,  this  is  true  wherever  the  gardens  have  been  oata'oilsbed  for 
any  length  of  time.  France  has  rapidly  developed  the  higher  teacbii^  of  all 
forms  ot  agriculture  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  now  has  at  least  one  hun- 
dred instltutlooB  tor  this  purpose,  among  the  finest  In  the  world.  There  are 
botanical  gardens  almost  without  number  and  lecture  courses  for  the  public 
schools  have  been  established. 

in  ISSZ  the  teaching  of  agriculture  In  the  public  schools  waa  made  ob- 
ligatory. Today  France  lias  nearly  thirty  thousand  elementary  school  gardens, 
and  no  new  school  can  receive  governmental  aid  without  such  equipment. 

Even  Rusaia,  with  all  her  Inherent  barbarinn,  is  making  gnmt  headway 
in  school  Instruction  In  gardening.  In  a  single  province  in  southern  Russia 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  out  of  five  hundred  and  four  schools  have  gardens 
aggregating  three  hundred  acres.  In  1896  these  gardens  contained,  among 
other  things,  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  fruit  trees,  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  forest  trees,  and  mors  than  one  tboosand  beehives.  Almost 
every  form  of  economic  gardening  is  carried  on. 

Germany  has  not  as  yet  made  the  garden  an  organic  part  of  its  school 
system,  but  thousands  of  schools  are  trying  the  experiment.  A  charming  de- 
scription of  one  of  these,  by  Dr.  Herman  Lukens,  may  be  found  In  the  Eaaca- 
tionat  Review  for  March,  1899.  "This  garden  contains  four-fifths  of  an  arcre,  in 
the  form  ot  an  irregular  oblong,  well  laid  out  with  gravel  walks  along  the 
sides  and  center  lengthwise  and  with  three  cross-walks,  in  tiie  center  Is  a 
fountain  and  at  the  intersections  ot  the  walks  are  circular  plantings.  At  the 
north  end  OT.e-tenth  ot  an  acre  is  T'latited  with  specimens  of  native  trees,  some 
exotics,  and  common  ornamental  shrubs.  Every  tree  and  sbrub  has  its  label 
with  name  and  habitat.  Next  is  the  botanical  division  containing  plants  for 
special  study  In  the  school.  The  remainder  of  the  garden  Is  divided  into  rlx 
large  plats,  each  surrounded  by  dwarf  fruit  trees  or  fruit  bushes.  Each  of 
these  six  plats  Is  divided  into  individual  gardens  one  meter  wide  and  two 
long,  or  about  twenty  square  feet.  One  garden  of  each  plat  is  alloted  to 
the  teacher.  During  the  year  1898-99  six  hundred  pupils  from  the  Burger- 
Bcbule  planted  and  cared  for  six  hundred  of  these  little  gardens,  cultivating 
either  vegetables  or  fiowers.  as  the/  chose." 
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Can  vn  make  Bchtool  gardening  a  lactor  In  our  educational  ajnttml  Mt»t 
certainly  «e  can  and  It  will  In  time  be  done.  In  tbe  country  dlBtricta  cen- 
tralization IB  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  wisdom  ot  It  is  established  beyond 
a  question.  For  every  centralized  public  school  ample  provialon  Bbould  be 
made  for  play  ground  and  gardens.  These  school  gardens  will  soon  begin  to 
call  for  the  best  varieties  ot  seeds  and  plants  and  It  will  not  be  long  till  many 
o(  them  will  become  veritable  experiment  stations  for  the  cultivation  ot  the  beat 
varieties  of  vegetables,  food  plants,  flowers,  ornamental  grasses  and  shrubbery. 
Schools  will  begin  to  vie  with  each  other  And  Interest  in  agricultural  products 
will  be  awakened  that  will  change  our  now  misnamed  agricultural  fairs  from 
horse  races  and  dog  shows,  to  real  agricultural  fairs.  Do  you  not  believe  thatT 
I  do,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  done.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  Stableton, 
superintendent  ot  Bchools  in  Bloomlngton,  Illinois,  says  about  Bchool  gardening 
touching  only  the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants.  Mr.  Stableton  determined 
that  the  unsightly  school  grounds  ot  Bloomlngton  should  be  beautifled  with 
flower  gardens  through  the  work  of  the  school  children  and  that  the  influenco 
ot  the  school  planting  should  extend  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  to  make  them 
more  beautiful  along  with  the  schools.  The  account  of  the  first  year's  work 
reads  like  a  fairy-story.  Wiseacres  said:  "You  cannot  do  It!  The  children  will 
destroy  your  flower  beds,  and  tbe  boys  wilt  steal  your  plants."  And  the  children 
and  the  boys  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  total  depravity  ot  the  children 
exists  mainly  in  the  imagination  of  their  elders.  Qlve  the  children  a  chance 
and  we  shall  know  more  about  them.  "They  were  enthusiastic  in  making  the 
ugliest  spots  In  the  yards  the  most  attractive  and  they  did  It;  vvlunteers  cared 
for  the  plants  during  the  summer  vacation.  Hundreds  of  home  gardens  were 
planted,  and  In  September  a  flower  show  from  school  and  home  plants  brought 
together  hundreds  of  delighted  parents  and  patrons,  whose  views  ot  the  mission 
ot  the  public  schools  underwent  a  mighty  change." 

1  have  had  some  experience  In  cultivating  flowers  on  school  grounds,  and 
have  never  had  any  trouble  in  keeping  children  from  destrDylng  them.  They 
enjoy  them.  Oh!  that  the  school  grounds  in  Ohio  might  be  cleaned  up,  that 
they  might  be  made  beautiful,  with  well  kept  lawns,  flowerfl  and  shrubbery. 
The  school  yard  should  be  an  object  lesson  in  attractlvenese  to  all  dwellers  In  the 
district,  because  more  beautiful  than  any  other  yard  In  It.  Its  trees  should  be 
the  handsomest  its  iraillng  vines  the  most  tasteful,  its  shrubs  the  most 
thrifty,  and  its  flowers  the  most  beautiful.  What  would  be  the  result?  School 
work  would  take  on  new  life.  As  has  been  said  discipline  would  settle  Itself. 
The  lovellneas  ot  child  nature  and  a  sweeter  temper  for  school  teachers  would 
grow  and  blossom  and  mature  with  the  plants.  What  has  been  done  in  any 
country  ot  Europe  can  be  done,  can  be  excelled,  In  America.  If  you  expect 
the  boy  and  girl  to  stay  on  the  farm  you  must  demand  that  the  public  schools 
recognize  farming  as  the  greatest  industry  in  this  country,  that  it  requires 
brains  and  culture  on  the  farm  as  well  as  anywhere  else  to  bring  about  the 
best  results. 

Add  another  half  acre  of  land  to  your  school  ground.  Write  to  the  leading 
agricultural  colleges  of  our  country  tor  plans  and  suggestions  from  men  who 
are  doing  special  work  along  this  line.  Go  at  the  work  In  earnest  and  your 
grrden  will  be  a  success  and  the  influence  of  the  training  and  education  that 
It  brings  will  tell  In  a  growing  interest  In  beautifying  home  gardens,  lawns,  and 
the  cultivation  ot  farm  producta.  One  year  ago  last  fal  I  spent  two  days 
with  a  representative  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  College.  We  visited 
the  centralized  schools  of  Wayne,  Gustavus,  Johnston  and  Kinsman,  He  showed 
me  plans  for  school  gardens  for  these  places  and  as  I  looked  over  these  plana 
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and  listened  to  hie  BuggBBtlons  I  said,  "Tbeu  thinse  are  right  and  ought  to  be." 
I  Bupposo  some  will  say  tills  Is  visionary,  It  Is  a  theory.  It  vlll  cost  too  much 
to  carry  out  and  all  that.  Some  one  has  said  that  sometimes  the  best  way  to 
save  money  1b  Co  spend  It  and  1  am  firm  In  the  bellet  that  a  Judicious  expen- 
diture o(  a  little  money  in  beautifying  school  grounds  and  planting  school 
gardens  vill  be  like  sowing  good  seed  In  rich  eoll  that  will  yield  an  abundant 
harvest 


EDUCATION  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE. 

BT  UBS.   EVA  BTBUBLE,  WADSEOH. 

[Read  at  the  Fanners'  Institute  Held  at  Wauseon,  Fulton  County,  February 
10  and  11,  1904.] 

Upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  aa  this,  one  cannot  expect  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  nor  hope  to  do  more  than  establish  a  few  prlndples,  and  throw 
out  some  hlnt^  and  suggestlOTLs  which  may  be  helpful. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmee  thinks  that  the  education  of  a  child  begins  at 
least  one  hundred  years  before  it  Is  bom;  It  certainly  begins  with  the  first 
dawning  ot  intellect.  As  the  infant  opens  its  eyes  upon  this  new,  strange  world, 
the  mind  is  full  of  wonder,  which  wonder  Is  expressed,  as  soon  as  Ideas  and 
questions  can  be  formulated  Into  words. 

Education  helps  one  to  see,  to  think,  to  act;  It  discloses  his  limitations 
and  bis  possibilities,  and  ought  to  lead  him  to  conaecrato  bis  energies  to  the 
highest  ends.  Not  every  one  la  born  to  be  a  student,  and  "while  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning,  there  la  alao  no  cotnputeory  road  ,to  it."  Persons  can 
no  more  be  driven  Into  tbe  kingdom  of  knowledge  than  Into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Much  of  the  education  of  «11  Is  acquired  outside  ot  books.  We  absorb 
It  In  the  home  and  In  contact  with  each  other.  A  professor  In  a  university. 
In  answering  the  question,  "How  was  I  educated?"  begins  by  raising  the 
counter  question,  "Was  t.  In  fact,  ever  educated  at  all?"  Not  that  he  had  not 
teachers  enough,  but  that  their  relations  to  him  had  been  such  that  he  doubted 
whether  they  bad  really  educated  him.  While  he  honored  and  loved  many  of 
ibem,  he  attributed  the  most  of  his  education  to  certain  Incidental,  moulding 
Influences,  and  to  "contact  with  the  other  fellows."  Text-books  and  school- 
room drill  are  only  factors  In  education. 

An  educator  of  long  experience  recently  said-:  "The  American  child  gets  his 
education  from  the  school,  bis  manners  from  the  street,  his  religion  from  the 
Sunday  schonl,  hia  victuals  from  his  home."  Another  western  school  super- 
intendent claimed  that  material  greed  had  so  encroached  on  American  soclsl 
life  that  tie  family  had  given  over  Its  care  and  training  of  children  to  the 
public  schools.  It  Is  true  that  Americans  have  so  far  magnified  the  power  of 
their  Bchool  system,  that  many  parents  delegate  M  It  functions  that  It  was 
not  originally  designed  to  exercise.  The  school  has  not  so  much  encroached  on 
the  home,  but  the  home  expects  too  much  of  the  school,  and  has  willingly 
become  a  silent  partner  In  the  education  of  the  child.  While  the  new  styles 
of  American,  homes,  with  their  artistic  arrangements  and  conveniences,  are 
in  themselves  educative,  still  the  American  parents  have  yet  to  learn  the  im- 
portant share  they  must  have  In  the  education  of  the  American  children.    No 
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school  machine,  however  admirable  and  smooth  Its  working  mar  be,  can  take 
the  place  ol  the  Individual  Interest  of  the  parent  in  the  child.  In  the  growth 
of  the  child,  nothing  Is  more  remarkable  than  his  ceaseless  activity;  every 
waking  moment  is  filled  with  action;  his  Impulse  to  play  constantly  asserts  Itself. 
II  toys,  companions  and  cheerful  surroundings  are  lacking,  the  play  instinct 
may  be  modified  but  will  not  be  suppressed.  The  punrase  of  nature  In  this 
Insatiable  love  of  play  is  obvious.  It  is  to  develop  her  children  and  prepare 
them  for  their  lite  work.  Play  indicates  the  growth  of  mwers  and  capacities 
which  require  excerclse  for  their  complete  unfolding.  The  muscles  become 
flrmer,  the  bones  tougher,  the  lungs  larger,  because  of  the  love  of  play;  every 
function  is  Improved,  and  the  whole  body  is  built  up  and  strengthened.  No 
less  valuable  Is  the  mental  stimulus  of  play.  The  child  Is  trained  by  It  to 
quick  perception,  rapid  judgment,  prompt  decision;  his  Imagination  cunningly 
suggests  a  thousand  things  to  be  done,  and  then  trains  the  will  and  every 
power  of  the  body  and  mind  in  the  effort  to  do  them.  The  sports  of  child- 
hood are  admirably  adapted  to  quicken  the  senses  and  sharpen  the  wits. 
Nature  has  effective  ways  in  her  school  of  securing  the  exercise  which  is 
needed  to  develop  every  mental  and  every  bodily  power.  She  fills  her  children 
brimful  of  the  capacity  tor  enjoyment,  and  then  gives  them  freedom,  assure^ 
that  they  will  be  their  own  beat  teachers. 

Children  always  like  to  play  housekeeping  and  make  mud  pies,  and,  to  tell 
all  in  a  autehelt,  this  la  practically  what  the  kitchen  garden  is..  It  Is  house- 
keeping pure  and  simple.  Instead  of  sending  children  to  the  former  kinder- 
garten, where  all  sorts  of  childish  pastimes  are  taught,  they  are  now  put  Into 
a  miniature  kitchen.  And  it  is  not  hamiliating,  tiresome  work,  but  house- 
keeping set  before  them  in  most  attractive  form,  so  attractive,  indeed,  that  the 
former  kindergarten  tots  are  delighted,  and  think  li  most  wonderful  and  In- 
teresting work.  The  system  Is  a  combination  of  songs,  exercises  and  plays, 
followed  by  an  industrial  training,  all  designed  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way 
to  teach  a  child  simple  housework.  It  Is  divided  into  six  distinct  parts,  each 
taking  1  month  to  master.  Try  to  imagine  little  folks  learning  all  the  follow- 
ing: kindling  fires,  waiting  on  the  door,  bed-making,  sweeping  and  dusting, 
completely  arranglDg  a  room  according  to  artistic  taste.  Then  the  laundry 
process,  from  the  preparation  of  the  tubs  and  sorting  of  the  linen,  to  the  wash- 
ing iUeir.  Next  comes  the  Ironing,  neither  is  scrubbing  negle'^ted.  Laying 
a  dimier  table  and  the  selection  of  a  full  course  dinner  comes  also  In  due  order. 
Then  last  of  all,  as  a  recreation,  comes  the  real  old-fashioned  mud  pie  i>lay.  With 
moulding  clay  as  a  substitute  for  pastry,  the  children  are  taught  to  knead 
bread,  turn  out  tiny  rolls,  biscuits,  and  make  pies.  After  this  come  real 
bread  and  pastry.  All  the  lessons  are  enlivened  by  exercises  and  songs,  much 
as  In  the  ordinary  kindergarten.  Boys  are  Interested  as  much  as  the  girls, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should  starve  In  later  years  In  bachelor 
apartments  it  bereft  of  a  cook,  or  be  at  a  loss  to  kindle  fires  in  the  family 
kitchen.  Where  is  there  a  family  man  of  the  masses,  who,  at  some  stage  of 
his  life,  has  not  bad  a  tussle  with  a  smoking  fire  or  a  tumbling  stove-pipef 
Kitchen  gardening  when  a  boy,  would  have  taught  him  about  these  things. 
In  Sarper'a  Magazine  tor  September,  1903,  is  a  very  Interesting  account  of  a 
Paris  school  colony.  The  children  are  taken  to  Ui«  country,  and  taught  many 
useful  things. 

A  recent  visitor  to  England  says,  "While  visiting  a  large  number  of  primary 
schools,  the  opinion  that  I  have  long  beld  grew  more  strongly  within  me,  that 
our  primary  education  might  be  made  more  Intereeting  to  teacher  and 
pupils  by  adopting  some  of  the  foreign  methods.    Suppose  that  a  child  lives 
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in  a  seaport,  and  now  and  then,  as  a  treat  tor  good  conduct,  a  class  Is  tafcen 
to  the  docks.  The  Bhips  are  seen,  the  men  from  various  countries,  the  goods 
ther  bring,  are  spolcen  of,  and  then  back  in  the  schoolroom  the  map  is  brought 
down,  and  at  once  the  child  la  interested;  and  If  pictures  of  the  life  of  these 
torelgaers  In  their  own  homes  be  shown,  the  foreign  country  becomes  very  real 
to  the  children,  and  the  dry  facts  of  Inhabitants,  mountains,  rivers  and  towns 
will  stick  in  his  memory  as  living  facta,  not  mere  words  for  repetltlpn." 

No  more  charming  idea  could  be  Imagined  than  a  garden  attached  to 
every  public  school  in  the  country,  nor  can  the  value  of  Instruction  to  both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  practice  of  gardening  easily  be  overestimated.  The 
United  States,  however,  can  boast  of  only  one  or  two  experimental  gardens 
of  tbla  nature,  and  these  for  city  children  only.  Nor  can  England  or  Qermany 
make  any  better  showing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France,  Saxony,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Kussla  and  Sweden,  and  In  one  prDvlnce  of  Austria,  well  conducted 
school  gardens  are  common.  In  many  Russian  provinces  the  children  are 
encouraged  to  plant  trees  of  all  kinds  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  build- 
ing, such  as  forest,  frult-bearlng,  and  decorative  trees  and  shrubs.  Silk  worms 
and  bees  are  also  cultivated  systematically  by  the  pupils.  Along  with  the 
garden  work  proper  provision  la  made  for  the  Instruction  of  girls  in  those 
branches  of  domestic  and  iiiral  Industry  with  which  women  have  generally 
to  occupy  themselves — dairy  work,  cooking,  sewing,  nursing  and  »o  on. 

In  looking  over  a  very  wide  field  for  examples  of  model  school  gardens, 
the  one  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  may,  perhaps,  be  selected  as  iUuBtratlng  the  object 
aimed  at.  The  Dayton  management  employs  an  experienced  gardener  who,  as 
occasion  may  require,  instructs  the  boys  In  methods  of  planting,  etc  The 
pupils  are  supplied,  free  of  charge,  with  all  necessary  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers,  slips, 
sets,  etc.,  and  even  the  tools  are  furnished.  All  classes  from  the  very  youngest 
are  eligible,  and  have  certain  huurs  set  apart  for  garden  work.  All  time  spent^ 
In  the  garden  is  counted  as  regular  school  time.  European  examples  have 
demonstrated  that  such  a  garden  Is  speedily  followed  by  others;  at  first,  it 
may  be.  In  only  a  few  stuttered  instances,  but,  ere  long,  as  shown  in  France, 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  thus  equip  every  rural  and  villus  school. 

Last  summer  a  children's  school  farm  was  opened  In  one  of  the  most  crowded 
districts  of  New  York.  The  question  of  how  to  control  an  unruly  mob  of  children 
of  various  ages  promised  dlfflcultlca,  but  as  soon  as  the  children  ceased  to  be 
onlookers  and  became  workers,  there  was  no  trouble.  The  park  department 
gardeners  who  prepared  the  ground  were  Swedes  and  as  In  their  ow7>  country  they 
had  enjoyed  school  gardens  they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  farm  and  let 
the  children  help.  The  farm  grew  to  perfection  from  the  suggestions  of  these 
men,  the  parents  and  police,  one  of  the  latter  saying,  "These  children  will 
never  obey  until  the  tent  is  made  more  beautiful  than  anything  they  have  ever 
see."  Following  this  suggestion,  a  floor  was  laid,  and  a  box  of  blooming  plants 
was  placed  around  the  whole  tent,  (twenty-flve  feet  by  thirty-flve  feet).  The 
effect  was  magical.  Once  a  week.  In  the  tent,  a  round  tub  waa  filled  with 
water  on  the  surface  of  which  floated  a  mass  of  water  lilies  in  all  their  fair, 
cool,  tuauty.  Their  subtle  Infiuence  seemed  to  reach  all.  Making  beautiful 
parks,  as  making  a  beautiful  garden,  with  the  "Do  not  touch"  sign  la  like 
eating  luscious  fruit  before  hungry  children— they  want  some  too.  So  at 
sta.ted  times  a  basketful  of  cut  flowers  was  distributed  In  the  tent,  in  this 
way  satlatying  the  wholesome  longing  aroused  by  the  boxes  of  plants  which 
were  to  be  respected.  The  few  weeks'  work  on  the  ground,  planting  seeds, 
caring  for  the  growing  plants,  the  responalbillty  and  pride  of  individual  plats, 
the  having  an  object  of  personal  interest  to  them,  which  gave  to  each  something 
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to  do,  has  done  much  far  these  children.  They  have  learned  something  of  the 
fact  that  work  can  also  be  a  pleasure,  and  they  can  now  be  guided  Into  doing 
things  useful  where  once  they  could  hardly  he  controlled.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  proper  Implements  were  furnished,  but  dam  shells  Just  fitted  Uttle 
hands  and  made  excellent  substitutes  for  hoes. 

City  farming  on  poor  soil,  where  the  ground  looks  very  much  like  con- 
crete. Is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the  same  work  done  In  the  country. 
Two  years  ago  the  city  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  opened  Its  primary  Industrial 
school  for  the  factory  children,  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In  the  South,  and  the 
first  In  the  United  States  to  be  organized  as  a  part  of  a  public  school  Bystem 
Independent  of  the  uses  of  a  training  school  for  teachers.  A  most  interesting 
result  of  the  children's  share  In  the  furnishing  and  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  house  has  been  their  perception  of  the  fact — grasped  very 
slowly — that  in  a  properly  appointed  dwelling  certain  rooms  are  to  be  used  for 
certain  purposes,  and  not  in  any  haphazard  fashion  that  Indolence  or  indiffer- 
ence might  suggest.  To  every  newcomer  it  is  inexplicable  that  one  should 
have  a  special  room  In  which  to  receive  their  visitors,  another  to  sleep  in, 
and  a  kitchen  that  Is  not  a  place  to  eat  in  as  well. 

Following  this  perception  haa  come,  almost  with  no  formal  Instruction, 
the  idea  that  a  difference  in  apartments  suggests  a  difference  in  one's  personal 
appearance  when  engaged  in  each.  When  people  gather  in  the  pretty  room 
that  has  in  It  the  books  and  piano  and  the  beautiful  marble  lady,  they  must 
themselves  look  as  well  as  they  can.  When  one  helps  to  cook,  one  must  have 
clean  hands  and  nails,  and  protect  one's  dress  with  a  large  apron.  Since  a 
bed  Is  something  to  be  so  carelully  supplied  with  two  sheets  and  a  white 
spread,  since  Its  pillows  must  be  so  spotless  and  so  exactly  placed,  then  one 
should  not  Bleep  in  the  soiled  garments  worn  throu{^  the  day,  but  in  a  night 
drees  made  and  kept  clean  for  the  purpose. 

Pottery  and  basket  making  ore  extensively  carried  on  here.  Clay  tor  the  for- 
mer Is  obtained  by  the  children,  during  their  field  lessons,  from  a  neighboring  hill- 
side and  the  articles  made  from  it  baked  In  the  kitchen  kttn.  The  rows  of 
knobby  little  lars  used  by  the  pupils  for  washing  their  bruBhee  during  the 
painting  lessons,  may  not  be  very  artistic,  but  they  have  served  In  addition 
to  other  good  ends  the  very  excellent  one  of  sending  these  boys  and  girls 
back  to  the  habits  of  their  ancestors  in  making  use  of  materials  close  at 
hand  Instead  of  thluKlng  everything  needed  must  be  purchased  ready-made  at 
a  store.  The  work  of  basketry  has  resulted  In  some  really  beautiful  pro- 
ductions, and  has  been  directly  serviceable  in  strengthening  weak  muscles  and 
in  Lslplng  to  correct  the  stooping  postures  almost  universal.  They  also  have 
gardens  yielding  a  fine  supply  of  vegetables  which  the  children  are  allowed 
to  take  home  with  them — a  much  needed  incentive  to  their  parents  to  cultivate 
the  garden  plats  around  their  homes.    Window  gardening  Is  also  taught. 

Wayward  and  homeless  boys  are  taken  care  of  In  San  Francleco  by  a 
society  called  the  Youth's  Directory.  The  society  has  recently  eetabllsbed  a 
farming  school  with  the  object  of  teaching  boya  to  become  trained  farm 
workers.  Because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  such  workers,  boys  thus  trained 
will  have  no  difficulty  In  finding  work.  The  course,  to  graduation,  will  re- 
quire three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  boy  ought  to  be  able  to  render 
efficient  service  in  thn  vineyards,  orchards  and  farms  of  the  state, 

A  year  or  more  ago,  there  was  opened,  in  New  York,  a  technical  school  for 
girls.  Five  hundred  clrls  applied  the  first  week.  Equipment  for  sewing,  dress- 
making and  cooking  was  secured.  The  sewing  course  will  require  two  years. 
The  glrlB  furnish  their  own  materials;   they  are  not  allowed  to  use  lace  or 
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embroidery,  but  must  devise  trimming  of  the  mateil&l.  This  la  done  to  dlB- 
couras«  the  tendency  to  use  tawdry  decoration,  and  that  fine  hand  work,  for 
which  there  la  ."^n  Increasing  demand,  may  be  taughL  For  purposes  of  com- 
porlso^i  the  pupils  are  asked  to  bring  any  specimens  of  old  embroidery  or  bits 
Of  dress  which  have  descended  to  them.  Some  of  these  contribntlona  are  es- 
pecially Interesting  and  a  set  of  "examination  pieces"  from  a  Prussian  school 
are  veritable  works  of  arL  The  girls  bring  fashtoii  sheets  and  hav«  a  criticism 
class,  the  objoct  being  to  develop  good  taste. 

Who  of  US  cannot  think  of  many,  many  ways  of  education  outside  of  what 
Is  commonly  termed   'book  learning?" 


HAND  WORK  AND  HEAD  WORK. 

BT  UBS.  rniLENA  SANTEE,  DAUASCUB,  OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Fanners'  Institute  Held  at  Damascus,  Columbiana  County, 
February  17  and  18,  1904.] 

In  tbiB  age  of  books  and  public  discussions.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
new.  Originality  Is  well  nigh  Impossible,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  it  will 
not  be  attempted  In  this  paper.  So  much  has  been  so  well  said,  even  during  this 
Institute,  that  at  tbls  last  session  I  cannot  even  hope  to  make  up  In  earnest- 
ness what  I  lack  In  originality. 

The  old  saying  that  anybody  can  be  a  farmer  has  lost  much  of  Its  eftect 
on  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  public.  To  be  a  successful  farmer  does  require 
physical  strength,  but  It  also  requires  brain,  and  the  power  to  use  it  as  well.  In 
no  Qther  occupation  do  we  find  the  same  possibility  of  equally  developing  tlw 
brain  and  muscle  which  we  know  is  the  most  productive  of  good  health.  We 
admit  that  farmers  do  not  always  exercise  brain  and  muscle  proportionately, 
but  that  does  not  change  the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  tt. 

People,  evei)  farmers,  will  give  their  health  to  gain  wealth,  and  then  will 
give  wealth  to  gain  health,  but  tbey  do  not  always  succeed. 

In  much  of  the  business  of  the  world.  If  you  know  the  addition  and  mul- 
tiplication tables,  and  can  read  and  write,  you  can  get  along.  How  much  mental 
capacity  is  -required  to  measure  off  a  few  yards  of  calico  or  cloth,  or  weigh 
a  few  pounds  of  sugar  or  coffee,  or  cut  and  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  even 
learn  telegraphy  or  type-writing?  All  these  things  once  learned  are  simply  to 
be  repeated  over  and  over  again  every  day  In  the  year.  But  how  with  the 
farmer?  He  must  know  the  addition  and  multiplication  tables,  also.  He  must 
buy  and  sell  and  weigh  as  well  as  the  merchant.  He  must  calculate  his  interest; 
he  must  look  after  the  health  of  hla  animals.  Yes,  all  these,  and  much  morv. 
Hla  farm  is  a  great  botanical  garden,  where  the  habits,  wants  and  needs  of 
plants,  tree  and  grain  may  be  studied,  and  be  a  delightsome  part  of  his  voca- 
tion. His  farm  la  also  a  greater  laboratory,  greater  and  finer  and  more  wonder- 
ful in  Its  construction  than  any  ever  prepared  by  man. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  labor  Is  of  great  advantage  to  us.  Some,  bow- 
ever,  live  a  life  of  slavery  In  tbeir  eager  grasp  for  dollars.  They  starve  the 
mind  and  heart  to  line  the  pncketbook. 

Our  fathers  came  to  these  lands  when  they  were  teeming  with  fertility,  but 
we  are  learning  the  fact  that  our  lands  are  already  becoming  exhausted  and 
incapable  of  producing  the  bountiful  crops  that  they  formerly  did.    New  con- 
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dlttoni  baT«  arlaen  tn  Uie  agricultural  affairs  ol  onr  country,  and  tbeae  ooo- 
dltloDS  must  be  met  with  Intelligence  or  we  are  sure  to  tail.  Why  not  study 
nature  and  see  what  she  can  do  for  usT  I  think  a  genuine  lore  tor  the  hnslnees 
of  farming  Is  a  necesBltir  to  complete  succees.  Too  many  accept  it  as  a  last 
resort  Coold  not  this  Iotb  lor  the  vocation  be  Instilled  more  deeply  Into  the 
minds  of  the  young  by  adopting  a  course  of  "nature  teaching."  as  proposed 
by  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  dayT  The  children  ol  our  common 
schools  need  training  of  the  powers  of  observation.  We  all  see  so  little  of  tlie 
world  about  us.  Teachers  are  needed  who  can  open  our  eyes  and  fix  our  minds 
on  the  beauties  and  realities  among  which  our  dally  lives  are  passed.  This 
accurate  observation  of  natural  objects  and  facts  is  the  only  foundation  on 
which  scientific  attainments  can  rest.  The  scientist  ia  chiefly  a  man  who 
sees  better  than  his  fellowmen,  but  science  is  a  great  help  in  practical  life. 
Many  farmers  acquire  much  of  this  power  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  and 
these  are  the  very  ones  who  most  regret  that  they  did  not  have  In  early  life 
the  help  of  trained  teachers.  The  farmer's  child  lives  where  he  has  the  best 
opportunity  ft>r  such  training.  It  certainly  wonld  ben^t  him  in  a  tvactlcai 
way  and  add  an  Interest  to  his  life  which  might  do  much  to  wean  him  from 
a  desire  to  leave  the  farm. 

I  really  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  one  who  sees  nothing  but  dirt  In 
the  oarth  he  treads;  nothing  in  the  summer's  sun  but  heat;  nothing  in  the  win- 
ter's cold  but  discomfort  It  lies  largely  with  ourselves  whether  we  see  the 
bright  and  blessed  side  of  life,  or  the  dull  and  commonplace. 

Too  many  think  that  planting  and  reaping  the  crop  is  all  there  is  to  farm- 
ing. They  let  some  one  else  do  their  thinking  for  them  and  consequently 
reap  much  of  the  profits  they  could  lay  up  for  themselves.  The  secret  of  rapid 
growth  is  not  planting  In  the  moon  or  star  sign,  but  planting  In  a  very  fertile 
soli  that  is  In  perfect  mechanical  condition,  and  when  the  season  Is  far  enoug^i 
advanced  to  be  Just  right  Much  of  the  farmer's  profit  also  depends  upon  the 
skill  and  good  judgment  used  In  marketing  the  crops.  A  good  rule  Is  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Domestic  affairs  must  have  their  due  place  in  this  topic,  for  brains  are  re- 
required  In  housework  as  well  as  in  farm  work.  We  hear  tbe  remark  that 
there  Is  so  much  drudgery  about  housework.  There  seem,  to  be  two  things 
embodied,  the  time  of  doing  and  how  It  Is  done,  that  convert  or  redeem  U 
from  the  stamp  of  drudgery.  Study  system,  and  practice  it.  Think,  plan 
and  execute  In  reference  to  economy  of  time  and  strength,  and  you  will  find 
spare  momenta  to  read;  you  will  have  something  to  think  and  talk  about  and 
yon  will  forget  that  housework  is  drudgery.  Keep  the  life  balanced  by  a  strong, 
worthy,  working  purpose.  It  has  been  said  by  some  one  that,  like  poets, 
"housekeepers  are  born."  Some  women  assume  the  directorship  of  the  house- 
hold so  quietly  and  rule  It  so  easily  tbat  we  quite  target  the  labor  in  the  re- 
sults, or  perhaps  imagine  there  ie  no  labor  at  all,  or  we  look  admiringly  when 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  such  a  household  or  of  such  a  presiding  genius,  and  won- 
der why  we  cannot  do  as  well.  But  remember  that  a  perfect  housekeeper  de- 
mands nearly  all  tbe  known  virtuea  and  qualltltes. 

Humanity  is  about  the  same  the  world  over.  The  most  eklllful  workman, 
as  well  as  the  bungler,  stands  ready  to  doft  his  hat  to  the  one  who  Is  really 
master  of  his  art  It  takes  time,  skill  and  experience  to  make  good  bread. 
Headwork  Is  needed  from  the  time  It  Is  begun,  until  the  brown,  fragrant  loaves 
stand  on  the  shelves. 

Industry  and  system  are  two  great  means  to  accomplish  much,  both  as  to 
health  and  wealth. 
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Good  cooking  takes  bnlna  and  close  attention.  Olve  thonght,  can  and 
paine  to  your  taouBekeeplng,  Bo  that  It  will  be  clean  and  healthful,  and  create 
an  atmoBEihere  in  which  it  ahail  be  good  to  live.  But  cooldng  la  not  all  there 
iB  of  lile,  even  in  the  kitchen,  and  U  you  find  yoursell,  even  against  your  will, 
obliged  to  give  most  o(  your  time  to  It,  put  into  it  your  Intelligence,  your  luds- 
ment  and  your  refinement  and  the  result  will  be  beneficial  to  alL 

There  is  a  diflerence  between  a  housekeeper  and  a  homekeeper.  Home- 
keeping  means  keeping  and  caring  for  the  iamates  of  the  home  with  the  same 
caretulness  which  the  good  housekeeper  bestows  upoa  the  bouse  and  all  that 
belongs  to  IL  Qood  housekeeping  la  a  help  to  good  homekeeping,  but  It  le  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  It  Housekeeping  may  be  a  very  delightful  business  if  one 
has  plenty  of  help  and  means,  but  homekeeplng  Is  a  heaven-glTen  privilege, 
a  glorious  opportunity,  within  the  reach  of  many  mothers. 

In  conclusion  I  would  have  you  remember  It  Is  not  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge [Hcked  away  in  the  brain,  but  the  ability  to  use  all  knowledge  as  It 
comes  along  to  the  best  advantage  that  makes  one  strong  and  useful.  -  Let  '  a 
then,  as  workers,  both  farmers  and  housewives,  remember  it  is  not  the  "work 
that  honors  the  man,  but  the  man  that  honors  the  work."  Let  us  be  proud  of 
our  vocation  and  soon  ours  will  be  the  equal  of  other  professions.  Let  us  set 
ourselves  in  harmony  with  our  calling  and  raise  higher  Its  standard  and 
dignify  our  labor  by  loving  it  I^et  us  envy  not  the  dwellers  of  the  town  and 
city,  but  beautify  our  homes  and  farms,  take  a  step  upward  with  each  new 
^ay,  and  praise  Ood  tor  the  blessings  that  are  ours. 


GOOD  ROADS. 

BZ    D.    a.    FAIB,    BUOOLBS,    OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  Held  at  Nova,  Ashland  County,  December 
11  and  12,  1903.] 

Let  us  consider  the  subject  of  good  roade  under  four  beads:  (a)  kinds  of 
roads;  (b)  the  cost  of  good  roads;  (c)  some  laws  In  regard  to  the  construction 
of  roads;  (d)  need  of  good  roads.  There  may  be  mentioned  eight  kinds 
of  roads:  the  clay  road,  macadam,  teltord,  paved  street,  flag-stone  pavement, 
gravel,  steel  track  and  mineral  oil  road.  When  at  its  best,  In  some  ways, 
there  Is  no  better  road  than  the  clay  road.  It  Is  solid  enough  to  haul  a  good 
load  and  Is  easy  for  horses  to  travel  on,  but  when  It  Is  bad  there  Is  no  worse. 

The  macadam  road  Is  made  by  putting  a  course  of  stone  on  the  pre- 
pared roadbed  four  Inches  thick  after  It  is  thoroughly  rolled,  the  stones  to  be  of 
of  a  size  to  pass  through  a  two  and  one-half  loch  ring.  The  Interstices  are 
filled  with  coarse  sand,  wetted  and  thoroughly  rolled.  Upon  this  is  put 
another  course  of  stone,  th-  etones  being  an  Inch  In  diameter  and  treated  as 
the  first  course.  Ground  stone  screenings  are  then  spread  upon  the  surface, 
wetted  and  thoroughly  rolled  until  a  smovth,  hard  surface  la  obtained.  The 
completed  roadway  should  be  not  leas  than  eight  inches  In  fhlckneaa.  '  The 
telford  road  is  like  the  macadam,  except  that  the  foundation  consists  of  larger 
stone  of  various  sizes.  The  paved  street  has  a  foundation  similar  to  the  ma- 
cadam and  then  flnlBbed  with  brick.  The  fiag-atone  pavement  is  made  by  plac- 
ing stone  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  as  long  aa  the 
width  of  the  roadway.  The  steel  track  road  has  a  macadam  foundation,  upon 
which  are  put  steel  grooves  for  the  wheels  to  run  in. 
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WlUiIn  tbo  last  tew  years  roads  have  been  Improved  by  the  use  of  mineral 
oil.  It  was  besuR  Id  California  In  1898.  At  first,  the  only  purpoae  vas  to  lay  the 
doBL  It  not  only  lays  the  duet,  but  la  found  to  be  splendid  In  making  roads 
for  all  BBiBonB.  wii^t«B  together  the  material,  whether  clay,  sand,  gravel  or 
fine  material,  on  top  of  a  mnnnlamlnii  road.  There  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  oiled  roads  In  California;  It  Is  no  loBs«r  an  experiment  there.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  oils:  those  with  napthene,  paraffine  or  aiqdtalt  base.  The  kind 
with  an  asphalt  base  is  the  oil  to  use.  The  amount  of  Oil  reqiili«d  for  a  six- 
teen foot  roadway  varies  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  barrels 
of  forty-two  gallons  each,  which  at  one  dollar  a  barrel  would  cost  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  tour  hundred  dollars  per  mile  tor  the  oil.  The  cost  of  ap- 
plying the  oil  to  the  road  la  comparatively  small.  1  want  to  give  an  abstract 
of  what  these  roads  will  stand.  Mr.  White,  a  civil  engineer,  said:  "There 
was  a  rainfall  of  ten  and  a  half  Inches,  six  Inches  In  a  single  night.  The 
whole  country  was  fiooded.  The  water  rushed  down  an  oiled  road,  having  a 
grade  of  six  per  cent.,  but  did  not  make  a  mark  on  It.  At  another  place  an  un- 
oiled  road  with  the  same  grade  was  so  badly  washed  that  It  could  not  be  used 
until  repaired.  A  currmt  down  a  canon,  striking  a*  road  at  right  angles,  left 
uninjured  an  oiled  road,  but  cut  to  pieces  a  rmd  surfaced  with  decomposed 
granite."  This  story  can  hardly  be  believed,  but  It  ml^t  be  well  to  give  this 
method  a  thorough  trial.  It  might  do  Just  as  well  on  the  less  traveled  roads, 
and  the  expense  would  be  much  less. 

The  cost  will  be  the  great  objection  to  road  Improvement  But  tbere  are 
other  things  that  coat  a  great  deal.  To  build  churches  hss  been  an  expense 
to  the  people,  and  to  support  them  la  a  continued  expense.  Our  common  schools 
are  an  annual  expense;  but  churches  and  schools  are  a  blessing  to  the  people. 
Tobacco  is  an  expense  without  any  good.  Intemperance  Is  a  great  expense  to 
the  peopde  and  brings  only  ruin  and  waste.  It  Is  said  that  If  a  frog  be  put 
Into  hot  water  It  will  Jump,  but  If  put  Into  cold  water  and  the  water  Is  gradually 
heated,  the  frog  can  be  boiled  through  without  moving  a  muscle.  We  have 
become  so  used  to  the  evils  of  Intemperance  that  we  are  motionless,  tbougb 
thr  atened  with  ruin. 

The  ideal  road  Is  the  paved  street,  but  owing  to  tha  cost  the  macadamized 
or  graveled  road  will  likely  be  the  kind  built.  The  costs  of  these  roads  vary 
,  from  nine  hundred  dollars  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Maurice 
O.  Eldrldge,  assistant  director,  ofBce  of  road  inquiry,  states  that  "In  places  in 
New  York  state  first-class  single  track  stone  roads  have  bees  built  for  nine 
hundred  dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  In  New  Jersey  many  ex- 
cellent gravel  roads  have  been  built  for  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  per  mile.  Macadam  roads  have  been  built  In  New  Jersey  for 
two  thousand  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  varying  In  width  from 
nine  to  twenty  feet.  In  Connecticut  macadam  roads  slghteen  to  twenty  feet 
wide  cost  three  thouBand  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Id  Rhode 
Island  macadam  roads  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  wide  cost  four  thousand  dollars  to 
five  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  In  Massachusetts  macadam  roads  costs  six 
thousand  dollars  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  mile."  Telford  roads 
g'uerally  cost  more.  From  several  sources  the  cost  of  macadam  roads  In 
Ohio  ranges  from  two  thousand  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and 
gravel  roads  trcm  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  to  tbree  thousand  dollars 
per  mile.  The  difference  in  cost  Is  due  lately  to  the  nearness  and  kind  of 
material  used  and  to  grading. 

To  have  a  good  road  all  hills  must  be  cut  down  to  a  four  per  cent,  grade, 
that  is,  a  rise  of  four  feet  to  the  hundred  feet  in  lengtb,  This  limit  is  fixed 
because  It  Is  the  highest  grade  a  horse  can  trot  up  with  ease  and  trot  down  ti 
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full  speed  with  safety.  A  team  will  inll  only  balf  as  mncb  up  tUa  grade  aa 
on  tbe  level,  and  In  a  rise  of  tan  feet  to  the  one  hundred  feet  a  team  can  pull 
up  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  on  the  level 

Can  we  afford  to  build  macadam  or  gravel  roads. T 

It  is  true  the  farmer  la  not  tbe  most  favored  class  financiallr,  and  many 
will  feel  ttiat  an  additional  tax  will  be  like  taking  the  last  vesUge  of  profit 
from  tbem.  But  let  ua  not  think  ouraelvea  the  least  favored  class.  The  state 
law  allows  an  additional  tax  to  be  levied  In  each  township  for  Improving  the 
roads,  not  to  exceed  three  mlUa  on  the  dollar.  Such  a  tax  would  raise  in 
Sullivan  township  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars;  in  Troy 
township  one  thousand  tWD  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars;  In  Rogglea  town- 
ship one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars;  In  Clearcreek  township  one 
thousand  veren  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  In  Orange  township  two  thousand 
sight  hundred  and  twenty-five   dollars.    If   macadamised  roads  can  be  built 

two  thousand  dollars  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  mile  or  gravel  roads 
tor  one  thousana  two  hundred'  dollars  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  mile, 
each  township  could  build  halt  a  mile  or  more  of  road  each  year  and  pay  tor 
It  without  a  great  burden  to  the  people.  In  my  road  district  the  additional 
tax  would  range  from  sixty-nine  cents  to  eighteen  dollars  and  nine  cents.  The 
civil  engineer  for  Ashland  county  thinks  that  crushed  stone  could  be  shipped 
from  Marlon,  Ohio,  tor  one  dollar  per  cubic  yard.  Estimating  nine  buntevd 
to  one  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  mile,  the  crashed  stone  could  be 
shipped  in  for  nine  hundred  dollars  to  one  thousand  five  bundred  dollars  per 
mile.  There  would  then  be  the  additional  expense  of  putting  it  on  tbe  road. 
Where  material  Is  at  band  It  might  be  cheaper  for  «ach  township  to  buy  a  stone 
'  crusher,  whlcb  could  be  bought  for  from  four  hundred  dollars  to  two  thousand 
dollars.  If  each  township  had  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  Its  main  roads  Improved, 
it  would  benefit  nearly  everyone  In  the  lownahlp.  In  some  townships  a  mile 
each  way  from  tbe  center  would  cover  the  worst  roads. 

The  gueatlon  of  good  roads  is  being  more  and  more  agitated.  There  are  not 
only  county  and  stats  organisations,  but  there  is  a  national  organization  with 
W.  H.  Moore,  Chicago,  111,,  as  president.  This  organisation  makes  laboratory 
tests  of  road  material  free  of  charge  and  bnllds  sample  roads.  Such  a  road 
has  been  built  in  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  one  mile  In  length  for  two  thousand 
el^t  hundred  dollars.  There  has  also  been  a  move  made  to  build  a  national 
road  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago,  Illinois.  If  each  township  would  expend 
as  much  for  roads  as  it  does  for  schools,  there  would  be  a  wonderful  change  In 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  there  la  an  end  to  the  expense  some  time;  but  there 
Is  no  end  <of  expense  of  schools.  The  people  might  build  many  of  theee  road* 
themselves  In  the  less  busy  season. 

Some  idea  may  be  had  in  regard  to  keeping  up  these  roads  by  quoting  from 
the  auditor  of  Union  county,  Ohio.  'The  expense  of  keeping  up  macadamised 
roads  can  hardly  be  confuted,  as  ma.^  of  our  pikes  whlcb  have  been  built 
for  eIx  or  eight  years  have  not  had  a  dollar's  expense  on  them  except  flUIng 
in  holes  about  four  years  after  construction  whlcb  would  not  average  over  two 
dollars  per  mile.  Roads  properly  constructed  ought  not  to  need  recoatlng  for 
tan  years."  The  clay  n>ads  cost  many  times  more  than  tbla  per  mile  for  r» 
pairs. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  aay  a  few  words  about  tbe  road  laws  of  some 
other  states  in  connection  with  the  law  of  Ohio.  In  Massachusetts  certain 
roads  are  selected  by  a  highway  commission  as  state  roads  and  are  improved 
at  the  state's  expense.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
give  state  aid.  In  New  Jersey  the  adjoining  property  owners  pay  one-tenth,  the 
state  one-third  and  the  county  the  remainder.    Millions  of  doUais  hava  bson 
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slTOn  to  eltlflB  by  tbe  goTenunent  tor  Islnr  and  other  Improrementi.  It  would 
not  be  mon  than  rlgbt  tor  tbe  tannine  communlttes  to  get  a  share.  A  grow- 
ing cltjr  wlUi  good  markets  Is  a  help  to  the  fanner,  a  prosperous  farming  com- 
munity Is  a  help  to  the  dty.  The  taxable  value  of  Ohio  property  In  189S  was 
one  billion,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand, tour  hundred  and  torty-three  dollars.  A  tax  of  one  mill  on  this  would 
be  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  two  bnndred  and  fifty-seven 
dollars.  This  would  build  eight  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  road  coating 
two  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  There  are  about  eighty  thousand  miles  of  roads 
In  this  state.  Th«  theory  ft>r  state  aid  is  that  the  clUes  would  get  some  bene- 
fit from  good  roads  In  the  country,  that  Is,  Cleveland  would  get  some  benefit 
from  good  roads  In  Asbland  county,  and  therefore,  ought  to  help  pay  tor  them. 
But  tbere  are  some  counties  In  Ohio  that  have  Improved  many  of  their  roads 
and  ought  not  to  help  others.  In  Ohio  the  law  places  th«  power  la  tbe  town- 
ship. A  petition  signed  by  one  hundred  or  more  taxpayers  compels  the  trus- 
tees to  hold  an  election,  and  If  a  majority  vote  In  favor,  they  appoint  three  road 
commissioners  who  have  various  duties.  The  trustees  may  Issue  bonds  and 
levy  an  additional  tax  not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Instead  of  asking.  Can  we  afford  to  build  good  roads?  we  might  ask.  Can 
we  aODrd  to  do  without  themT  It  Is  estimatod  that  the  annual  saving  to  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  good  roads,  would  bo  five  hundred  million  dollars. 
In  the  United  States  the  average  cost  of  hauling  a  ton  per  mile  Is  twenty-Ove 
cents;  In  Bnrope  It  is  eight  and  tliree-flftb  cents.  The  cost  of  all  hauling  In  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  annually  nine  hundred  million  dollars.  Far- 
mers could  often  haul  their  products  through  tbe  wintor  and  be  better  prepared 
for  their  spring  work.  We  need  better  roads  for  our  pleasure  and  convenience 
as  well  as  for  profit.  It  Is  claimed  that  localities  where  good  roads  have  been 
built  are  becoming  richer,  more  prosperous  and  more  thickly  settled.  Town- 
ships that  have  centralisation  of  schools  need  them.  Free  rural  delivery  Is 
no  longer  an  experiment  There  were  In  Ohio,  April  1,  1903,  one  thousand  and 
ninety  routes  in  operation  and  petitions  tor  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  more 
Uncle  Sam  has  reached  out  bis  hand  so  far,  and  wa  ou^t  to  extend  ours  to  a 
friendly  grasp.  It  might  mean  the  bringing  of  mall  to  everybody's  door.  We 
want  our  trading  places  as  near  in  the  winter  as  In  summer.  In  Holland  they 
measure  distance  by  the  pipes  of  tobacco  they  smoke  while  going;  a  place  Is 
so  many  pipes  away.  Beckoning  In  the  same  way  our  market  town  som» 
times  Is  one  pipe  away,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  It  Is  a  whole  package  of 
tofaaoeo  away.  1  wish  to  read  from  the  Ohio  Farmer  of  December  6,  190:;, 
In  regard  to  this  question:  "Some  system  should  be  put  Into  operation  In 
Ohio  as  well  as  to  all  other  states  that  will  Improve  the  roads,  especially  the  rural 
routes.  The  present  system  makes  no  progress.  Under  It  the  roads  are  no  better 
than  they  were  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago.  Had  the  labor  and  money  been  ex- 
pended In  systematic  Improvement  during  tbe  past,  we  would  have  good  roads, 
along  all  the  more  Important  lines  at  least.  Tbere  Is  general  exi)ectatiDn  that 
something  will  be  done  by  Ohio  this  winter.  The  spirit  of  Improvement  Is  In  the 
air,  and  tie  rural  carriers  will  find  their  demands  for  bettor  roads  along  their 
routes  backed  up  by  strong  popular  sentiment  generally." 

In  1899  the  produce  of  American  agriculture  was  nearly  five  billion  dollars. 
Tbp  drink  traflle  costs  the  people  of  the  United  States  about  nine  bnndred  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  This  would  buy  one  hundred  thousand  homes  annnal^, 
costing  five  thousand  dollars  each,  and  build  annually  one  hundred  thoueand 
miles  of  good  roads  costing  four  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Ten  years  of 
righteous  living  would  make  a  paradise  of  this  country. 
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TALK  AND  TALKERS. 

BT  UBB.  ANKA  B.  BOOT.  BB0K8WIOE,  OHIO. 

[Read  at  tbe  Farmdra'  Instltnte  Held  at  Chatham,  Medina  County,  January 
29  and  30, 1904.] 

This  subject  1b  a  large  one  and  covers  an  Immense  territory.  When  we 
take  Into  coaalderatlon  the  vast  area  of  the  whole  world  and  think  of  the  count- 
less millions  who  are  talking  at  the  present  time  and  then  remember  that  "all 
who  tread  the  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes  which  slumber  In  Its 
bosom,"  then  Indeed  we  will  see  the  great  extent  of  the  subject  Tbe  divine 
gift  of  speech  has  been  given  to  nearly  all  of  the  human  family,  and  many  who 
have  "laid  them  down  In  their  last  sleep"  have  left  behind  them  words  of  mouth 
or  pen  which  we  shall  consider  under  the  head  of  "talk." 

As  there  are  many  kinds  of  talk  and  many  kinds  of  talkers  we  will  notice  a 
few  of  the  most  common  ones.  There  is  the  tedious  talker,  with  hia  recital  of 
uninteresting  personal  affairs  which  seem  never  ending.  It  may  be  the  every- 
day, outdoor  work  or  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  housework,  but  It  Is  talk, 
talk,  talk,  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  until  every  nerve  is  ready  to 
Jump  and  twitch.  Such  talk  Is  all  perfectly  right  and  proper,  it  given  In  small 
doses  at  long  Intervals,  but  as  a  steady  diet  It  becomes  very  monotonous  and 
Indigestible,  and  when  obliged  to  listen  to  It  every  day  and  for  hours  at  a 
stretch,  with  Its  never-ending  questions,  which  must  be  answered  with  some 
show  of  Interest,  It  Is  most  wonderfully  tedious. 

Then  comes  the  chronic  grumbler,  who  Is  always  finding  fault.  There  is 
nothing  that  suits  him.  He  Is  determined  that  something  must  be  wrong  any> 
way,  like  the  old  man  who  was  overheard  talking  to  himself.  He  had  been 
drinking  and  felt  decidedly  cross  and  said:  "111  ask  Mary  Ann  If  she  watered 
the  old  gray  horse.  If  she  says  'Yea'  I'll  say,  "What  made  you  without  my 
telling  you  tu?'  and  then  I'll  whip  her.  If  she  says  'No*  I'll  say,  "Welt,  why 
didn't  youT'  and  then  I'll  whip  her.'' 

Next  comes  the  one  who  Is  always  boasting  he  is  so  Important.  He  Is 
always  talking  of  what  he  has  done,  what  he  is  doing  and  what  he  can  do. 
Unless  hIa  opinion  has  been  consulted  the  work  la  never  rightly  done.  The 
affairs  of  the  government  would  run  along  so  much  smoother  if  only  he  could 
have  the  management  of  them.  In  fact,  to  bear  him  talk  one- Is  reminded  o( 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Man:" 

"Go,  wondrous  creature,  mount  where  science  guides, 
Go  measure  e-xth,  weigh  air  and  state  the  tides; 
Go  teach  the  planets  In  what  orbs  to  run, 
Correct  old  time  and  regulate  the  sun; 
Go  teach  eternal  wisdom  how  to  rule. 
Then  drop  Into  thyself  and  be  a  fool." 

Another  class  of  talkers  are  those  who  are  thoughtless  and  quick-tempered. 
They  are  angry  without  cause  and  say  bitter,  cruel  things.  Sometimes  the 
words  are  spoken  without  thinking,  but  still  they  hurt.  Sometimes  they  are 
spoken  with  111  win  and  hardness  and  often  the  best  of  friends  are  estranged 
for  life.    "Twere  better  to  remember  the  words  of  Will  Carlton: 
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"Careful  with  fire  Is  good  advice,  w«  know; 
Carelul  wlUi  words  la  ten  tlmea  doubl?  ao. 
Boya  flylns  kttea  haul  la  their  whlte-wlnged  birds; 
Tou  can't  do  that  way  when  you're  fijlng  words; 
Thoughts  unexpressed  mar  aometlmea  fall  back  dead. 
But  Qod  himself  can't  kill  them  when  they're  said." 

Now  we  wUl  notice  the  talker  who  Is  profane.  Be  seems  to  think  profanity 
makes  his  conversation  more  Important  and  stronger.  Perhaps  it  does.  A  little 
of  it  goes  a  long  ways  sometimes,  but  II  he  could  know  how  it  sounded  to  ears 
unaccustomed  to  hearing  It  he  would  see  how  ungentlemanly  It  made  him  ap- 
pear, and  If  he  could  hear  It  when  alone  at  midnight,  with  only  the  One  whose 
name  he  is  so  thoughtlessly  using,  It  would  not  sound  bo  wise. 

"Are  you  paid  anything  for  swearing!"  Bll  Perkins  once  asked  a  com- 
mercial traveler.  "No,  I  do  It  (or  nothing."  "Well,"  said  the  lecturer,  "you 
work  cheap.  Tou  lay  aside  your  character  as  a  gentleman,  inflict  pain  on  your 
triends,  break  a  commandment  and  lose  your  own  soul— and  for  nothlngl  Ten 
do  certainly  work  cheap,  very  cheap." 

It  Is  said  that  a  group  of  students  were  once  talking  together  in  the  presence 
of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  They  were  using  oaths  whenever 
they  could  sandwich  them  into  their  conversation.  Listening  quietly  for  a 
short  time,  he  said,  "Qeatlemen,  let  me  relate  an  anecdote,  please."  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  them  an  old,  familiar  fable,  saying  between  each  sentence, 
"Tongs,  sugar-bowl  and  tinder-box,  tongs,  sugar-bowl  and  tinder-box."  When  he 
finished  the  story  one  of  them  said,  "The  anecdote  was  good,  but  what  about  the 
tongs,  sugar-bowl  and  tinder-box?"  "Oh,"  he  explained,  "that  was  only  my 
way  of  swearing."    He  was  not  troubled  with  their  profanity  again. 

The  worst  of  all  talkers  is  the  vulgar  or  obscene  one,  to  whom  there  Is  no 
honor  in  manhood  or  virtue  in  womanhood.  These  talkers  love  to  congregate 
In  the  blacksmith  shop  or  lounge  in  the  store,  and  unfortunate  Indeed  Is  the 
matron  or  maid  who  enters  the  charmed  circle  unexpectedly.  The  ominous 
hush  which  falls  upon  them  will  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  modeety.  It  Is 
said  that  talk  Is  cheap,  and  surely  It  must  be  so,  for  If  snch  talk  sold  for  a 
cent  a  bushel  not  one  of  them  would  take  a  bit  of  It  home  to  his  mother  or 
sisters.  How  many  there  are,  both  masculine  and  feminine,  who  forget  the 
words,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart,  fOr  they  shall  see  Ood." 

But  why  look  at  a  dark  and  ugly  picture  when  we  might  look  at  one  bright 
and  beautiful?  Why  listen  to  an  uninteresting  talker  when  we  might  hear  a 
pleasing  one?  And  what  Is  more  interesting  than  the  talk  of  chlldhoodT  Some, 
one  has  beautifully  said,  "A  child  Is  a  wellsprlng  of  joy  in  the  house."  One 
who  has  never  tried  the  companionship  of  a  little  child  and  listened  to  Its 
innocent,  lisping  prattle  has  missed  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life.  The 
gleeful  laugh  and  happy  chatter  of  little  children  mAkes  the  sweetest  music, 
and  we  wonder  not  at  the  blessed  words  from  the  Saviour's  lips,  "Of  snch  Is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  grumbler  Is  the  cheery,  happy-hearted  man. 
He  persistently  sees  and  talks  about  the  bright  side  of  life.  If  the  course  of 
events  does  not  run  smooth,  and  the  clouds  are  dark  above  him,  and  the  rain 
should  fall  just  when  he  wanted  fair  weather,  he  would  quote  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley: 

"  "Tain't  no  use  to  gmmble  nor  complain, 

It's  just  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 
When  Qod  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 
Why,  rain'B  my  choice." 
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What  a  bleeslng  to  posBeea  a  cbeertul,  aaauj  dlapOBitlon,  for  people  mv 
always  look  on  the  brlgtit  side  of  lite  vlUiout  being  dazsled.  A  good  word 
makes  tlie  beart  llgbt  Kind  words  have  a  magical  power  in  Bllarlng  Irritation. 
"A  soft  answer  tumetb  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  E^lnd 
words  lighten  burdens  and  sweeten  toll.  Thej  are  the  oil  to  the  machlnarr 
of  life. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  fiery-tempered  and  unsympathetic  Is  the  one 
who  is  always  thinking  of  helping  others  by  a  kindly  word  or  deed.  There  Ii 
no  trait  of  human  nature  wblcb  Is  more  precious  than  a  quick  and  ready 
sympathy  with  the  loys  and  sorrows  of  others.  Sometimes  we  ask  onrselvea 
it  It  can  be  that  suota  trifies  as  kindly  and  sympathetic  words  can  affect  anotber 
life,  bnt  from  all  around  ns  comes  incontroTertlble  evidence  that  our  words, 
good  or  bad,  not  only  altect  our  friends  and  neighbors,  but,  throng  them, 
others  and  yet  others  in  a  never-ending,  ever-widening  circle.  How  necessary, 
then,  that  they  should  be  "fitly  spoken." 


HOW  CAN  WK  BEST  PROTECT  OUR  FBATHBRBD  FRIEINDST 

BI  J.  H.  HYDE,  LOUPONVnXE,  OHIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmera'  Institute  Held  at  Loudonvllle,  Asliland  County,  January 
8  and  9.  1904.] 

The  propcnitlon  of  protection  to  our  birds  has  been  before  the  people  of 
this  country  for  many  years.  For  more  than  a  generation  our  birds,  especiaUy 
our  songsters,  have  had  absolute  statutory  protection,  while  our  game  birds 
have  been  likewise  protected,  except  for  a  short  open  season  annually.  Btvery 
Legislature  in  Ohio  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  amended  o*  supplemented  our 
game  laws— sometimes  for  the  better,  more  often  for  the  worse—and  the 
problem  still  remains  unsolved.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  tbe 
decrease  In  the  number  of  our  songsters  has  been  so  alarming  that  If  not 
checked  In  the  near  future  many  of  our  choicest  varieties  will  soon  become 
extinct  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  average  decrease  In  tbirty-llTe  states 
ol  our  Federal  Union  has  been  torty-eix  per  cent;  In  Ohio,  thirty-eight  per  cent; 
Georgia,  seventy  per  cent,  and  Florida,  seventy-six  per  oent  At  this  rate  of 
decrease  all  can  easily  see  what  the  result  will  be  in  a  few  more  years. 

Our  songsters,  wiUi  tbe  exception  of  the  grosbeak,  chlcadee  and  a  few 
others,  are  migrating.  Tbey  are  with  us  only  during  the  pieasantest  portion 
of  the  year,  arriving  in  this  latitude  about  the  middle  of  April  or  first  of  H19, 
and  remaining  until  autumn.  As  soon  as  the  chilly  nightb  of  October  begin 
to  assert  themselves  they  migrate  to  a  more  congenial  ofmate.  When  the 
decrease  tn  the  number  of  our  birds  became  so  apparent  taat  all  the  people 
talked  about  It,  and  writers  were  writing  about  it,  and  the  agricultural  papers 
were  printing  long  articles  on  the  subject,  I  conceived  the  Idea  that  perluws 
onr  songsters,  like  many  of  our  wild  animals,  were  gradually  changing  tbelr 
habits,  and  after  migrating  from  us  in  tbe  tall  many  refused  to  come  back  the 
following  spring.  Inquiry  of  people  who  had  been  through  the  southern  states 
and  articles  from  the  southern  press  developed,  however,  that  there  was  the 
same  alarming  decrease  there  as  here.    The  conditions  were  «xactly  similar. 

I  then  began  to  study  their  habits  to  discover  their  na<ural  enemies.  By 
careful  and  continued  observation  1  found  tbat  tbe  crows  were  by  tar  the 
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worst  meaty  of  our  birds.  During  the  montba  of  Hay.  June  snd  July  thej  Uv« 
almost  flDtlral7  umn  tbe  contents  of  birds'  nests,  destroying  alike  tbalr  eggs 
and  their  young.  The  orchard  Is  a  favorite  nesting  place  for  manj  of  onr 
choicest  birds.  You  can  find  more  robins'  nesta  in  your  orchards  tban  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  farm.  Eivery  fanner,  too,  boa  noticed  that  the  orchard  1b  dally 
visited  by  crows,  flying  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  branch  to  branch,  Inapectlns 
every  place  where  a  bird  might  boUd  its  nest,  and  a  nest  must  be  hidden  away 
very  well  Indeed  If  it  escapee  the  sharp  eyes  of  this  black  marander.  U  daring 
these  months  you  go  into  the  woods  and  seat  yourself  at  tbe  root  of  a  tree 
and  remain  perfectly  motionless,  keeping  your  aenses  on  the  alert,  especially 
your  sight,  you  will  not  usually  have  to  wait  long  until  yon  will  see  crows  Bylng 
noiselessly  among  the  trees.  Sometlmea  you  will  see  but  one,  but  more  often 
three  or  four,  as  they  usually  hunt  In  squads.  Now,  if  you  remain  perfectly 
Quiet  and  motionless.  It  there  Is  a  bird's  nest  anywhere  near  yon  can  see  how 
they  do  their  work.  Last  summer  a  pair  of  robins  built  their  neat  on  an  apple 
tree  about  twenty-five  feet  from  my  house,  so  close  that  the  crows  were  afraid 
to  venture  In.  They  raised  their  brood  in  safety.  Another  pair  built  their 
nest  in  the  crotch  of  a  young  apple  tree  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  house 
and  the  crows  robbed  the  neat  before  the  mother  had  been  sitting  a  week. 

The  bluejay,  although  protected  by  law.  Is  another  enemy  of  our  aong 
birds.  Jays  destroy  every  nest  they  find,  but,  unlike  the  crow,  they  hunt  singly. 
Happily  they  are  not  very  numeroua,  and  will  never  become  so,  because  the 
crow  Includes  them  in  his  mission  of  deatruction. 

Tbe  cat  Is  another  deadly  «>nemy  of  our  bird,  preying  mostly  on  those  that 
build  their  neats  near  our  homes.  They  kill  many  old  birds,  but  their  greatest 
depredations  consist  In  killing  their  young  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
fly  beyond  their  reach. 

Hie  red  squirrel  is  another  murderer.  He  will  destroy  every  bird's  nest 
within  half  a  mile  of  his  home.  He  delights  to  destroy  the  eggs,  burl  th« 
young  birds  from  their  neats  and  tear  the  neat  to  pieces,  all  from  pure  malice. 
Then  we  have  aeveral  varieties  of  bird  tiawka,  snakea  and  a  few  other  minor 
enemlea  of  birds,  all  of  which  destroy  many  during  each  season. 

The  English  sparrow  is  held  by  many  to  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  our 
bird.  My  observations  will  not  justify  me  in  attributing  to  him  the  extremely 
pugnacious  character  given  him  by  many  writers.  I  have  never  seen  him  fight 
other  birds,  except  in  defence  of  his  own.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  has 
driven  our  purple  martins  away.  The  sparrows  remain  with  ub  all  winter  and 
take  posaeaslon  of  the  martins'  houses  in  the  spring  before  they  arrive  and 
when  they  come  and  attempt  to  dispossess  them  of  course  there  will  be  a  fight, 
in  which  tbe  martins  are  vanquished  every  time.  If  people  would  put  up  new 
bird  houses  just  at  this  time  the  martins  would  occupy-  them  and  all  trouble 
would  be  at  an  end. 

Knowing  as  we  do  now  the  causes  of  the  destmction  of  our  birds,  what 
can  we  do  to  counteract  our  losa?  The  only  advice  I  can  give  to  destroy  tbelr 
natural  enemies  la  to  w^e  a  war  of  extermination  on  the  ciows.  No  farmer 
should  permit  the  raising  of  a  single  brood  of  crows  upon  his  farm.  Their 
nests  are  easily  betrayed  by  the  cawing  of  their  young,  and  by  the  Judlcions 
use  of  a  shotgun  are  easily  destroyed.  The  old  can  easily  be  killed  by  the  use 
of  polaoned  com  placed  upon  the  cornfields  after  planting.  Another  good 
method  to  kilt  them  Is  to  poison  a  carcass  and  place  beyond  reach  of  animals. 
If  yon  should  kill  a  few  cats  this  way,  all  tbe  better.  Kill  the  Jays,  bird  hawks, 
red  squirrels  and  snakes.  Then  either  kill  your  hungry  cats  or  feed  them  so 
well  that  they  will  let  your  birds  alone. 
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Thorean  said:  "Destroy  jour  forcats  and  rou  destroy  Toor  birds."  I  can 
readily  Bee  the  truth  In  this.  By  rednclog  the  acreage  of  forest  70a  rednce  tlw 
area  over  which  your  birds  were  permitted  to  roam  In  search  of  food  and 
broodlDg  places,  and  contract  the  sphere  of  their  enemies  so  that  tbelr  nests 
can  more  easily  be  found  by  them. 

Bodse,  Long  and  the  Audubon  OmitholoKlcal  Societies  advise  cnltlvatlng 
a  closer  frlendslils  with  birds,  taming  them  so  that  they  will  build  their  nests 
near  our  houses,  where  the  danger  of  molestation  Is  not  so  great  This  sounds 
well  In  theory,  but  I  consider  it  Impractical.  Destroy  their  enemies  or  the 
enemies  will  ultimately  destroy  all  your  birds. 


"The  summer  came  and  all  the  birds  were  dead; 

The  days  were  like  hot  coals;  the  very  ground 
Was  burned  to  ashes;  in  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  flelds  and  garden  beds 

Hosts  0/  oc Touring  insects  crawled  and  found 
No  foe  to  Chech  their  march,  till  they  had  made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade." 


When  we  talk  of  protection  to  our  game  birds  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  entirely  dlBerent  proposition.  If  fanners  only  would,  they  could  protect 
them  with  very  litis  inconvenience  to  themselves  and  at  trifling  cost,  so  that 
in  a  few  years  we  would  have  myriads  of  these  beautiful  and  useful  Uttie 
birds  around  us.  Our  game  birds,  unlike  our  songsters,  buUd  their  nests  upon 
the  ground.  Nature  has  provided  them  with  a  plumage  which  harmonizes  so 
beautifully  with  the  dead  leaves  of  our  forests  that  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
distinguish  them.  For  this  reason  very  few  are  molested  by  their  enemies, 
especially  those  that  hunt  by  sight  alone.  Some,  no  doubt,  are  destroyed  by 
such  wild  animals  as  depend  upon  scent  to  And  their  prey,  but  the  number  thus 
destroyed  Is  Insignificant  when  compared  to  the  great  number  Uiat  perish 
otherwise.  Under  our  present  game  laws  farmers  can  protect  them  even  during 
the  open  season  by  simply  refusing  to  give  hunters  written  permission  to  hunt 
upon  their  premises.  Very  few  fanners  hunt  quail.  Man  never  makes  war  upon 
his  beat  friend  and  all  farmers  look  upon  them  as  such.  Quail  hunters  a1wa2re 
hall  from  our  cities  and  villages  and  very  few  will  hunt  upon  a  farmer'a  prem- 
ises without  ibe  written  permission  to  do  so,  so  that  If  you  refuse  the  statu- 
tory written  permlaalon  you  virtually  protect  them  against  hunters. 

I  think,  however,  that  all  will  agree  with  me  that  more  quail  perish  during 
severe  wintry  weather  than  from  all  other  causes  combined.  These  little 
birds  depend  upon  the  naked  ground  for  their  food.  When  the  ground  Is  cov- 
ered, as  It  often  Is,  with  several  Inches  of  snow  for  many  days  they  become 
BO  weakened  by  starvation  that  they  fall  an  easy  victim  to  extremely  cold 
weather.  In  many  places  In  Ohio  and  some  of  the  other  states  farmers  pro- 
vide shelter  for  them  by  standing  shocks  of  com  or  com  fodder  against  the 
fences  around  their  cornfields  and  during  a  time  of  deep  snow  keep  these  shel- 
tered places  well  supplied  with  food.  The  little  fellows  soon  find  such  places 
and  will  visit  them  every  day  until  the  snow  is  gone.  I  once  wintered  a  Bock 
of  quail  In  this  way  without  the  loss  of  more  than  two  or  three  out  of  a  flock 
of  twenty- three,  and  I  felt  myself  well  repaid  for  the  little  trouble  and  feed 
the  following  summer  by  the  cheery  call  of  "Bob  White"  at  nearly  all  hours  of 
the  day. 
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In  conclnalon  I  w&nt  to  urge  all  termers  to  protect  tb«as  trieaiB  of  oura 
against  hnnUn,  protect  them  against  Btarvatlon  and  cold,  and  declare  war 
Bsalnst  tile  eaemlss  ot  Urd  Ifte,  and  I  belieye  tbat  In  a  tew  years  onr  birds  -will 
again  increase  In  number  and  take  up  tbe  work  of  exterminating  onr  Insect 


aoWINa  AND  RBAPINa. 

BT  UBS.   J.   T.   BBOWHE,   OmTEBTIIXE,   OSIO. 

[Read  at  the  Farmers'  lastitute  Held  at  CenterTllle,  Montgomery  Connty,  Feb- 
ruary SS  and  27,  19M.] 

Sowing  and  reaping]  What  a  picture  Is  presented  to  the  mind  of  one  who 
has  lived  upon  a  farm  bj  these  words!  How  plainly  we  can  see  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  early  morning  hours,  the  long  lines  ot  clean-cut  lurrows,  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  sol],  Into  which  the  thrifty  farmer  places  hla  most 
perfect  grain,  trusting  on  the  promise  of  the  "seed  time  and  harvest."  We 
can  see  the  paths  left  by  the  drill  across  the  brows  field,  which  soon  become 
streaks  of  bright  green  under  the  magic  band  of  nature.  We  can  see  the  bare 
earth  becoming  thickly  carpeted  with  a  mat  of  emerald,  which  changes  before 
our  eyes  erery  day,  growing  and  growing,  covered  during  the  winter  with  a 
?arm  blanket  ot  snow,  fed  by  mother  earth,  watered  by  the  dew  and  gentle 
rain,  caressed  by  the  soft  wind  and  kissed  by  the  bright  sun,  until  we  have 
at  last  the  field  of  ripened  grain  waiting  for  the  reaper.  Nature  has  now  fin- 
ished her  work  and  the  hand  ot  man  must  gather  what  he  has  sown.  What 
days  of  toll  again  we  see,  for  now  comes  the  harvesting,  the  threshing  and  the 
gathering  into  granaries  of  the  promised  hundredfold. 

How  parallel  are  the  worlds  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual!  As  in  the 
material  world,  "what  a  man  eoweth,  that  shall  be  also  reap;"  even  so  in  the 
very  transactions  of  everyday  life,  in  work  or  play,  in  buying  or  selling,  we 
plant  and  tend  seeds  of  right  or  wrong,  ot  truth  or  falsehood,  of  himesty  or 
dishonesty,  which  In  afterlife  we  must  reap. 

This  is  true  in  the  history  of  nations  as  well  as  in  tbat  of  indlTidnals. 
Study  the  history  of  any  nation  and  you  will  find  ft  has  reaped  as  It  has  sown. 
There  Is  an  amuelng  little  poem  going  the  round  of  the  daily  press  which  gives 
us  as  Americans  subject  for  thought  as  well  as  gratulatlon.  The  author  first 
speaks  of  meeting  "an  amusing  sort  of  fellow,"  who,  he  says,  certainly  "could 
not  be  worse,"  and  who,  In  answer  to  the  question  where  be  balls  from,  replies, 
"Porto  Rico,  n.  S.  A."  Again,  he  meets  on  Broadway  a  heathenish  looking 
fellow  "with  a  lot  ot  tropic  garments  and  a  most  outlandish  air"  who  replies 
to  the  same  question,  "Honolulu,  IT.  S.  A."  He  puts  the  query  to  a  man  with  a 
big  sombrero  and  a  lamentable  lack  of  clothing  who  asks  him  for  a  quarter,  and 
Is  answered,  "Santiago,  U.  S.  A.."  In  a  hotel  he  meets  an  Important  looking 
man  with  a  heavy  Iron  box  and  an  overcoat  lined  with  fur  whom  he  preaumee 
to  be  a  miner  and  who  registers,  "Circle  City,  V.  3.  A."  Next  he  sees  a  saddle- 
colored  heathen,  wearing  earrings  in  bis  nose  and  linen  cults  around  bis  ankles, 
who  answers  the  question  where  be  Is  from  by  "From  Manila,  U.  B.  A."  Then 
in  his  surprise  and  bewilderment  the  author  concludes  by  saying: 

"And  when  next  you  ask  a  fellow 

Where  he's  from  he's  bound  to  say. 
With  a  lordly  kind  ot  fiourlsb, 
•All  Creation,  U.  S.  A.' " 
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Bat  l«t  na  see  If  we  con  find  from  whence  comes  this  hoat  of  peopl«  proudlr 
claiming  cltlienablp  in  the  greKtest  repaslic  pf  the  ages.  In  the  e&rljr  jeaxm 
of  the  Beventeentb  century  we  see  crossing  the  atormy  Atlantic  and  landing  on 
tiie  coast  of  New  England  a  band  of  pilgrims  seeking  a  place  to  worship  Qod 
"according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience"  and  bringing  wlUi  them 
their  motto  of  high  thinking  and  plain  llTing.  We  follow  their  straggles  and 
sacrifices  and  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  othera  who,  like  them,  hava  found 
a  home  in  the  new  worid,  until  in  due  time  the  aoil  la  ready  for  the  planting 
of  the  doctrine  that  "All  men  are  created  tree  and  equal."  We  see  that  thought 
grow,  watered  by  the  best  blood  of  America  at  Bunker  Hill,  Gettysburg  and 
San  Joan,  and  coltirated  by  statesmen  and  people  firom  the  days  of  Washington 
to  Roosevelt,  until  the  tiny  seed  has  produced  a  mighty  harvest,  glorifying  "All 
Creation."  Wbat  a  glorious  thing  to  be  an  American  and  to  enjoy  and  benefit 
by  the  fruits  of  snch  holy  purposes! 

Many  years  ^o  there  lived  and  wandered  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  an  eccentric  character  bent  known  to  ns  as  Johnny  Appleseed.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  doing  good,  and  among  other  acts  of  his  we  notice  two 
which  he  thought  would  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Having  great  faith  In 
the  medicinal  qualities  at  fennel,  which  be  probably  found  in  some  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  scattered  the  seed  of  this  noxious  weed  near  the  homes  of 
the  early  settlers.  Poor  old  man!  he  inflicted  upon  the  farmer  a  positive  evil 
where  he  sought  to  do  good,  tor  the  rank  fennel,  with  its  pretty  but  pungent 
blossoms,  lines  our  roadsides,  borders  our  lanes,  steals  into  our  dooryards  and 
Is  a  pest  second  only  to  the  beautifni  daisy.  But  he  did  another  thing  which  has 
been  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  and  which  gave  him  bis  name.  He  carried  vrltta 
him  through  the  forests  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  great  quantities  of  apple  seeds, 
which  he  planted  in  cleared  places  along  the  streams,  and  when  tits  early 
settlers  came  they  found  Johnny  Appleseed'a  nurseries  ready  to  furnish  the 
young  trees  for  their  orchards.  What  a  noble  service  be  did  for  mankind!  We 
m^  well  say  with  the  poet: 


"For,  child,  though  it  seemed  a  trifling  deed 
For  a  man  lust  to  plant  an  apple  seed. 
The  apple  tree's  shade,  the  flowera,  the  fruit. 
Have  proved  a  bleasing  to  man  and  brute." 


Why  have  I  told  you  this  story  of  Johnny  Appleseed?  To  show  you,  if 
you  need  to  be  shown,  that  we  reap  what  we  sow;  that,  whether  we  sow  in 
well-intentioned  ignorance  the  seed  of  the  fennel,  or,  with  a  better  understand- 
ing, the  seed  of  the  apple,  the  harvest  wilt  be  true  to  that  which  has  been  sown. 

Both  material  and  spiritual  growth  are  necessary  tor  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  but  it  we  do  not  make  the  material  subservient  to  the 
spiritual  we  misa  the  real  purpose  of  life.  The  home  is  the  place  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  tbose  virtues  and  purposes  which  make  a  harvest 
worth  reaping.  One  writer  has  said  that  tor  the  proper  development  of  a  Child 
physically,  mentally  and  morally  he  would  begin  with  the  grandparents.  It 
this  is  true  we  of  this  generation  should  see  to  It  that  our  grandchildren  are 
started  in  life  with  a  proper  Idea  of  its  duties  and  privileges,  and  this  we  should 
do  by  living  right  ourselves  and  by  properly  training  our  children.  We  ^ould 
see  to  it  that  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  very  fiber  of  their  beings  are  thoae 
virtues  which  elevate  and  ennoble.    We  should  teach  them  a  proper  Idea  of 
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tha  dlgnltr  of  labor,  &  dne  care  for  tbe  nec^saiy  provlBlon  for  the  oomforta  of 
lllfl,  and  the  cultivatlOD  of  mind  and  heart,  that  the  harvest  at  old  age  maj  be 
full  of  good  works. 

What  sadder  sight  Is  there  than  to  see  one  who  has  sown  In  his  routb  the 
seeds  of  Idleness  and  sloth  coming  to  old  age  and  reaping  the  harvest  reaoltlng 
therefrom,  opportunity  gone  and,  however  great  the  desire,  too  late  to  reotilT 
matters?  As  well  might  tha  farmer  who  has  sown  cheat  in  his  field  In  automn 
expect  to  reap  a  harvest  of  golden  grain,  or  the  old  farmer  of  tbe  song  plant 
pumpkin  seed  and  aspect  Qod  In  answer  to  bis  prayer  to  send  him  a  field 
of  com,  as  for  a  youth  to  sow  "wild  oats"  and  expect  in  old  age  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  Indnstry  and  a  pore  life.  Have  I  made  my  thoagJitB  plain  to  youT 
Qod's  word  declares  It  and  all  aaturea  proves  It,  "Whatmever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap." 
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Ohio  Department  of  AgricultubEj 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  31,  1903. 

To  His  Excellency,  George  K.  Nash,  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  law,  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
herewith  submits  the  following  report  of  the  Division  of  Nursery  and 
Orchard  Inspection  for  the  year  1903. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  has  been  filed  and  is  here- 
with appended.  This  includes  a  detailed  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
year,  also  a  brief  statement  of  the  distribution  in  Ohio  of  the  pests  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  law  and  a  list  of  Ohio  nurserymen.  During  the 
year  an  average  force  of  six  Assistant  Inspectors  has  been  maintained. 

The  experience  in  the  execution  of  this  law  since  its  passage  indi- 
cates that  greater  benefit  can  be  derived  by  the  people  of  the  state  by 
broadening  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  the  investigation  of 
outbreaks  of  dangerously  injurious  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  the 
testing  of  remedies  for  their  control  and  practical  demonstration  work  in 
the  field.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  issuing  official  certificates 
of  fumigation  to  nurserymen. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  changes  be  made  in  the  present  law 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  work  indicated  in  these  suggestions. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

By  W.  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  INSPECTOR  OF  NURSERIES  AND 
ORCHARDS. 


Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Nursery  and  Orchard  Ihsfectiok. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  31,  1903. 

Hon.  W  W.  Miller,  Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricuiture. 

Sir  : — I  herewith  transmit  my  second  annual  report  as  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Nurseries  and  Orchards,  which  covers  the  operations  of  this 
Division  for  the  year  1903. 

The  number  of  nurseries  inspected  during  the  year  has  increased 
considerably,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  list  of  owners  to  whom  certificates 
of  inspection  have  been  issued.  A  large  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  in 
carrying  on  this  work  and  the  nursery  stock  in  the  state  has  been  ex- 
.amined  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before. 

Petitions  for  orchard  inspection  have  been  received  from  many  of 
the  principal  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  State  and  some  complaints 
and  inquiries  have  come  from  cities  where  the  San  Jose  scale  is  doing 
great  damage  to  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  In  order  to 
furnish  necessary  information  a  bulletin  has  been  prepared  for  distribution 
in  infested  cities  and  towns  concerning  the  habits  of  this  insect  and  the 
methods  that  should  be  employed  for  its  control. 

The  amount  of  correspondence  from  Ohio  and  other  states  is  stead- 
ily increasing  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  this 
division  and  the  influence  that  it  is  exerting. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  section  of  this  report  which  gives 
the  distribution  of  the  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  mentioned  in  the 
Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection  Law,  as  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  securing  proper  control. 

nurserv  inspection. 

During  the  period  from  January  i  to  June  l,  1903,  twenty-seven 
applications  for  nursery  inspection  were  received  and  thirty  certificates 
were  issued,  thus  making  the  total  number  of  applications  received  from 
June  I,  1902,  to  June  i,  1903,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  total 
number  of  certificates  granted  during  this  time  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.     Seven  certificates  were  withheld  for  various  reasons. 

Applications  received  from  June  1  to  J11I7  1,  1M3..: 300 

Appllcatlone  received  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1903 36 


Total    

— o.  a  B.  of  A. 
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Nurseries  Inspected  from  July  16  to  December  31,  1903 331 

Nurseries  not  Inspected  to  December  31,  1W3 4 

Certificates    Issued    : 318 

Certlflcatea  held  until  the  nursery  or  premises  has  be«i  properly  treated 

or  until  the  cost  of  Inspection  has  been  paid 13 


A  careful  estimate  of  the  acreage  of  growing  stock  was  made  by 
each  inspector  after  the  examination  of  each  nursery  was  completed. 
Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  stock  and  nearly  two 
thousand  acres  of  orchards  were  examined  in  the  nursery  inspection  work. 
Eighty  greenhouses  were  also  inspected. 

The  following  numbers  of  orchard  trees  and  shrubs  on  nursery  prem- 
ises have  been  destroyed  by  the  owners  during  the  year: 

Trees  destroyed  tor  peach  yellows 1,849 

Trees  d^troyed  (or  black  knot 82 

Sprouts  destroyed  for  black  knot 284 

Trees  destroyed  for  San  Jose  scale 2,376 

Shrubs  destroyed  for  San  Jose  scale 4d 

Currants  destroyed  for  San  JoSe  scale 506 

Total  destroyed  6.146 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  osage  orange  hedge 
infested  with  San  Jose  scale  has  also  been  destroyed. 

Nursery  stock  has  been  condemned  and  destroyed  by  the  owners,  as 
follows : 

Trees  Infested  with  San  Jose   scale 9,31S 

Trees  Infested  with  Putnam  scale 4 

Trees  Infested  with   scurfy   scale 6S 

Treea    Infested    with    oyster-shell    scale 26 

Shrubs    Infested    with    oyster-shell    scale 14 

Trees    Infected   by   crown   gall 852 

Total    destroyed    10.269 

Nursery  trees  that  were  found  badly  infested  with  the  Putnam, 
scurfy  or  oyster-shell  scales  were  ordered  destroyed.  In  cases  of  slight 
infestation  the  owners  were  given  directions  as  to  the  best  remedies  to 
apply  to  clear  their  stock  of  these  insects.  In  several  cases  where  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  plants  were  infested  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  rose  scale,  certificates  of  inspection  were  withheld  until  the  owners 
gave  written  assurance  that  no  infested  plants  would  be  sold  and  that 
their  growing  stock  would  be  thoroughly  sprayed. 

Trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vines  have  been  fumigated  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  this  division,  as 
follows : 
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Trees    (frnlt   and  om&mental) S01,13G 

ShrubB    (ornamental)    46,595 

Currants  and  gooseberries   69,785 

Plants   (raspberries  and  blackberries) 271,626 

Vines    (grapes,  etc.)    202.60S 

Total    1,390,642 


This  method  of  treating  nursery  stock  is  becoming  more  general 
and  most  of  the  larger  nurserymen  are  now  equipped  so  as  to  supply 
fumigated  stock  to  the  trade. 

During  the  past  year  two  cases  have  been  reported  where  diseased 
stock  has  been  shipped  from  Ohio  nurseries.  In  one  case  a  few  trees  were 
found  slightly  infested  with  the  San  Jose  scale  and  in  the  other  a  part 
of  a  shipment  was  affected  with  crown  gall.  Considering  the  large 
amount  of  stock  that  is  handled  by  Ohio  nurserymen  this  is  an  exception- 
ally good  record. 

A  shipment  infested  with  the  San  Jose  scale  has  been  received 
from  Michigan  and  one  from  New  York,  and  one  each  has  been  received 
from  Indiana  and  New  York  that  were  infected  by  crown  gall. 

ORCHARD  INSPECTION, 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  petitions  for  orchard  inspection  have 
been  received  during  the  year  from  the  following  counties:  Ashtabula, 
Belmont,  Clermont,  Columbiana,  Cuyahoga,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fairfield, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallia,  Hamilton,  Lake,  Lucas,  Montgomery, 
Morgan,  Ottawa,  Richland,  Ross,  Seneca,  Stark,  Summit,  Union  and 
Wayne. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  these  petitions  request  inspection 
for  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  one  each  of  the  remaining  were  for  canker 
worm,  peach  yellows  and  black  knot.  The  premises  covered  by  eighty- 
eight  of  these  petitions  have  already  been  inspected,  also  a  considerable 
area  surrounding  the  nurseries,  but  more  work  of  this  character  remains 
to  be  done  this  winter.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-four  orchards  and  prem- 
ises have  been  inspected  requiring  a  tree-by-tree  examination. 

Trees  Inspected    243,830 

Shrubs  Inspected   1,276 

Currants  and  gooseberries  Inspected   6,977 

Sprouts   inspected    2.280 

Vines  Inspected  8,168 

Total    267,620 

Forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  of  osage  orange 
hedge  have  also  been  inspected. 
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During  the  year  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  destroyed  or  treated 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  this  division  as  follows : 

Destroyed.  Treated. 

For  peach  rellows  1,098         Treea. 

For  black  knot  E  1,SU  Treea. 

For  black  knot  800         Sprouts. 

For  San  Jose  scale 1,448  190,280  Trees. 

For  San  Jose  scale 125         Sprouts. 

For  San  Jose  scale 179  Shrubs. 

Far  San  Jose  scale 2,059  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

Total    3,*76         193,838 

Five  and  one-half  acres  of  badly  infested  and  overgrown  nursery 
stock  on  orchard  premises  and  three  hundred  feet  of  osage  orange  hedge 
have  been  destroyed  and  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  feet 
of  osage  orange  hedge  have  been  treated  for  San  Jose  scale. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  owners  of 
orchards  to  apply  treatment,  but  during  the  past  year  a  considerable 
amount  of  spraying  was  done  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  as  to  be  of 
little  value  for  holding  the  scale  in  check,  and  such  treatment  has  not  been 
accepted  by  this  division  as  satisfactory.  In  cases  where  poor  work  was 
done  the  owners  were  required  to  re-spray,  and  in  some  instances  trees 
were  treated  three  times  before  the  work  was  acceptable.  Among  the 
lai^er  orchardists  it  was  found  impossible  to  require  another  treatment 
in  the  spring,  as  the  season  was  so  late  that  spraying  would  cause  injury 
to  the  trees,  but  agreements  have  been  made  that  the  work  will  be  done 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  this  winter. 

GENERAL  INSPECTION   FOR  THE   CANKER  WORM. 

Since  the  passage^  of  the  present  law,  which  definitely  names  the 
canker  worm  as  one  of  the  dangerously  injurious  insects,  only  one  pe- 
tition has  been  received  requesting  inspection  for  this  pest.  This  may 
be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  damage  caused  by  this  insect  was 
considerably  less  in  1903  than  it  had  been  for  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  any  very  great  good  would  result  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  premises  if  petitions  were  filed,  for  the  reason  that  complaints 
would  not  be  made  until  the  time  for  successful  treatment  had  passed. 
Realizing  this  fact,  the  assistant  inspectors  were  sent  during  the  month 
of  May  to  the  apple  growing  sections  of  the  state,  to  advise  the  owners 
of  orchards  relative  to  prompt  treatment  for  this  pest.  In  this  way  much 
assistance  and  advice  was  given  and  many  owners  were  induced  to  spray 
early  enough  to  do  effective  work.  Much  valuable  data  were  also  collected 
concerning  this  insect. 
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In  carrying  out  this  work  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  infested  or- 
chards were  examined,  containing  about  thirty  thousand  trees. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  ORCHARDS  IN  OHIO. 


In  the  agricultural  statistics,  collected  by  township  assessors  and  com- 
piled by  the  county  auditors,  for  publication  by  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  found  the  following  data  relative  to  the  acreage  of 
orchards  in  Ohio. 


OBOHABD  AOBEAGE  IN  OHIO,  18W-1W2. 
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This  table  shows  that  a  steady  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  acre- 
age of  fruit  since  1899,  the  total  shrinkage  in  area  being  56^444  acres. 
Perhaps  some  allowance  should  be  made,  for  it  is  probably  true  that 
these  statistics  are  more  carefully  gathered  at  the  present  time  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

The  figures  are  significant  to  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
orchard  conditions  in  this  state,  as  they  show  the  tendency  toward  or- 
charding by  specialists,  who  use  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods. 

The  causes  for  this  decrease  are  not  hard  to  find,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ones  is  the  destruction  to  the  orchards  and  the  fruit 
caused  by  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Among  these  pests  which  are  of 
prime  importance  may  be  mentioned  the  San  Jose  scale,  canker  worm, 
codling  moth,  peach  yellows,  black  knot,  pear  blight  and  the  rot  that 
attacks  the  plum   and  the  grape. 

It  is  fast  becoming  an  impossibility  to  raise  a  profitable  crop  of  fruit 
without  taking  active  measures  to  destroy  these  pests,  and,  as  a  result 
of  their  depredations,  many  fruit  growers  have  become  so  discouraged 
that  they  are  abandoning  the  business  and  turning  their  attention  to 
other  lines  of  work. 

GENERAL    INSPECTION    OF    COLUMBIANA    COUNTY, 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  orchards,  a  county  was 
selected  and  a  general  inspection  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  afiEected  by  pests  of  this  description.  For  this 
purpose  Columbiana  county  was  chosen  because  the  statistics  showed 
that  the  acreage  of  fruit  was  considerably  above  the  average  for  the 
counties  of  the  state,  and  also  because  it  contained  only  two  localities 
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where  the  San  Jose  scale  was  known  to  exist.  New  plantings  are  being 
continually  made  in  this  county,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  general  in- 
spection of  all  the  orchards  would  tend  to  show  whether  compulsory 
inspection  of  nursery  stock  had  been  efficient  in  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  this  insect. 

The  table  gives  the  average  acreage  of  the  orchards  of  all  the  coun- 
ties in  Ohio,  the  acreage  of  orchards  in  Columbiana  county  reported  by 
the  county  auditor  for  the  year  1902,  and  the  acreage  reported  by  the 
state  inspectors. 
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A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  total  acreage  reported  by  the  in- 
spectors does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  the  assessors.  The  greatest  differences  occur  in  the  acreage  of  apple 
and  peach,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  fact  that  many  apple 
orchards  have  peach  trees  planted  between  the  rows  as  "fillers,"  the 
latter  to  be  removed  before  the  apple  trees  come  into  bearing. 

SCOPE  OF  THE   WORK. 

The  plan  followed  was  to  make  a  general  inspection  of  every 
orchard,  taking  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  acreage  of  the  fruit  given 
under  the  different  headings  in  the  table,  and  estimate  the  percentage 
of  the  acreage  affected  with  insect  pests  or  plant  diseases. 

In  case  such  pests  were  found,  the  owner  was  informed  of  thdr 
presence  by  the  inspector  and  advised  as  to  the  best  remedies  to  be 
applied.  No  city  or  town  premises  were  included,  and,  during  the  entire 
work  in  the  county,  only  one  orchard  was  found  infested  wiUi  San  Jose 
scale  in  addition  to  those  already  known. 

The  work  of  the  codling  moth  was  found  in  most  of  the  apple  or- 
chards, but  the  evidence  shows  that  the  canker  worm  was  not  present  in 
sufficient  numbers,  except  in  one  locality,  to  do  serious  injury,  although 
it  has  been  a  destructive  pest  in  some  sections  in  the  past. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  of  orchards  inspected  and  the 
percentage  of  affected  trees  in  the  different  townships. 


■? 


The  peach  trees  in  this  county  are  seriously  affect^  with  the  yel- 
lows, the  trees  on  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  planted  being 
diseased.  The  older  ones  are  in  a  dying  condition,  but  the  young  trees 
are   fairly  healthy. 

Many  of  these  orchards  are  planted  in  isolated  localities,  but  some 
owners  have  planted  young  trees  near  old  and  badly  infected  orchards, 
so  that  unless  the  latter  are  promptly  removed  and  burned  there  is  little 
hope  of  preventing  the  disease  from  spreading  to  new  orchards. 

Pear  blight  is  present  9  per  cent,  of  the  area  planted  being  affected. 
This  disease  requires  prompt  pruning  and  burning  of  tiie  affected  parts 
in  order  to  secure  its  control.  If  the  diseased  branches  are  allowed  to 
remain  it  is  only  a  matter  -of  time  when  suitable  conditions  will  arise 
and   widespread  destruction  will  result. 

The  black  knot  has  done  little  damage  to  the  cheiry,  but  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  plum  trees  were  found  affected.  It  can  be  readily  con- 
trolled, if  the  pruning  and  bumii^  of  affected  parts  is  attended  to 
promptly,  but  on  account  of  its  common  occurrence  growers  often  fail 
to  appreciate  the  amount  of  damage  that  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

The  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  strawberries,  were  found  as  a  rule  in  good  condition. 

The  data  obtained  from  this  inspection  is  of  considerable  value,  and 
the  information  given  to  the  owners  should  result  in  a  united  effort  to 
fight  these  pests  and  secure  better  orchard  conditions  in  this  county. 
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REMEDIES  FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  best  remedies  to 
be  appHed  for  the  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  it  has  been  considered 
desirable  and  necessary  to  test  the  spraying  mixtures  that  were  thought 
to  be  of  particular  value.  This  has  resulted  in  new  facts  being  brought 
to  light  concerning  the  best  remedies  that  are  suited  to  Ohio  conditions, 
and  the  results  have  already  been  used  in  making  recommendations  and 
requirements  for  treatment. 

Washes  made  of  lime  and  sulfur,  lime,  sulfur  and  salt  and  lime, 
sulfur  and  blue  vitriol  have  been  tested  and  found  to  be  satisfactory  for 
controling  the  San  Jose  scale.  They  also  have  considerable  value  as 
fungicides  and  have  proved  very  efficient  in  controlling  the  leaf  curl, 
which  is  a  fungus  disease  of  the  peach.  As  a  result  of  experimental 
work,  and  of  practical  work  by  fruit  growers,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  these  washes  are  very  effective  for  destroying  the  scale,  and  they 
will  doubtless  replace  all  others,  as  they  can  be  prepared  and  applied  at 
moderate  cost  and  do  not  endanger  the  health  or  growth  of  the  trees. 
Many  fruit  growers  have  built  plants  in  which  to  prepare  these  washes 
in  a  wholesale  manner  so  that,  in  some  of  the  large  fruit  sections,  efficient 
spray  mixtures  i^n  be  bought  ready  for  use  at  a  moderate  price. 

PREPARATION   AND  USE  OF   INSECTICIDES. 

The  "California"  or  Lime,  Sulfur  and  Salt  Wash — Formula:  Fifty 
pounds  stone  lime,  50  pounds  ground  sulfur  and  50  pounds  of  salt.  Slack 
the  lime  in  a  little  hot  water,  gradually  adding  the  sulfur,  and  stir  vigor- 
ously ;  boil  one  hour.  Add  the  salt,  boil  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  dilute 
with  hot  water  to'make  150  gallons  of  wash  and  apply. 

Spraying  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  if  the  re- 
sults are  not  entirely  satisfactory  another  application  can  be  made  in 
early  spring.  When  applied  during  the  winter  this  wash  has  never  been 
known  to  injure  trees.  It  corrodes  brass  and  copper,  hence  an  iron  pump 
and  similar  fittings  should  be  used.  Very  little  injury  will  result  to  a 
brass  pump,  however,  if  care  is  taken  to  thoroughly  wash  it  by  running 
dear  water  through  after  each  day's  spraying  is  finished.  Never  attempt 
to  boil  this  wash  in  a  brass  or  copper  kettle.  In  case  large  quantities  of 
the  wash  are  required  it  will  probably  be  found  advisable  to  use  steam 
to  do  the  boiling. 

The  "Oregon  Wash"  is  made  in  the  same  way,  but  the  salt  is  re- 
placed with  four  pounds  of  copper  sulfate. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  indicates  that  the  California  wash 
is  just  as  effective,  if  the  salt  is  omitted,  and  as  this  reduces  the  time  of 
boiling  to  one  hour,  it  is  of  some  advantage  to  use  this  modification.  It 
is  advisable  to  dilute  the  wash  after  cocJcing  with  hot  water,  and,  althqu|ghL:< 
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good  results  have  been  obtained  by  diluting  with  cold  water,  the  former 
course  is  advised,  as  the  mixture  will  spray  more  easily.  The  leaf  curl 
cannot  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  crude  oil. 


No  objection  is  made  to  the  use  of  whale  oil  soap  mixture  or  of 
crude  or  refined  petroleum,  and  in  some  special  cases  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  use  these  materials,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  believed  that  one 
of  the  lime  and  sulfur  washes  above  mentioned  will  be  found  more  sat- 
isfactory. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES  OF  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Continual  study  in  this  country  has  failed  to  reveal  any  natural  ene- 
mies that  attack  this  insect  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  reduce  its  numbers 
appreciably  or  assist  materially  in  its  control. 

During  the  fall  of  1900  a  few  specimens  were  found  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  that  were  being  destroyed  by  a  small  four-winged  parasitic  fly 
known  as  Aphilinus  fuscipennis.  This  parasite  is  so  small  that  it  is 
able  to  feed  on  the  insect  beneath  the  scale  and  passes  through  its  trans- 
formations in  this  situation.  1     t^ed tvCjOOQlc 
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Two  native  species  of  ladybirds  have  been  found  feeding  on  the 
scales.  The  common  twice-stabbed  ladybird .  {Chilocorus  bivulnerus), 
which  is  black  in  color,  with  a  red  spot  on  each  wing;  cover,  is  sometimes 
quite  abundant.  A  tiny  black  beetle  belot^ing  to  the  same  family,  which 
is  known  as  Pentilia  misella,  is  occasionally  abundant  in  orchards  and 
feeds  on  the  scale  to  some  extent. 

During  the  summer  of  1901  investigations  were  made  in  Japan  and 
China  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Assistant  Entomologist  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  native  home  of 
the  San  Jose  scale,  and  ascertain  whether  its  natural  enemies  were  keep- 
ii^  it  in  check.  After  several  months  of  explorations  he  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  that  this  insect  is  a  native  of  northern  China  and  that  it 
is  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  a  small  ladybird,  which  very  closely 
resembles  our  twice-stabbed  species.  Several  shipments  were  made  to 
this  country,  and  enough  specimens  were  successfully  reared  so  that  ship- 
ments were  made  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
start  colonies  of  this  beneficial  insect. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Entomologist  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  shipment  was  received  in 
August,  1903.  Only  three  of  the  insects  survived  the  trip  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  as  one  of  these  escaped  Only  two  were  left  to  start 
the  colony.  These  were  placed  in  an  infested  orchard  in  Clermont  coun- 
ty. An  examination  made  October  28  showed  that  twelve  beetles  were 
present,  one  generation  having  been  produced.  The  question  of  their 
ability  to  withstand  the  winter  and  of  their  future  utility  remains  to  be 
demonstrated,  and  it  is,  therefore,  apparent,  that  orchardists  should  not 
fail  to  treat  their  trees  in  the  hc^  that  the  beetles  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  scale  in  check. 

The  final  outcome  of  this  importation  is  awaited  with  interest,  for 
if  these  beetles  are  able  to  survive  our  climate  another  beneficial  species 
will  be  added  to  the  fauna  of  the  state. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  papers  have  been  published  by 
the  chief  inspector,  some  of  which  are  of  a  scientific  character: 

"The  Control  of  Horticultural  Pests," — (Thirteenth  Annual  Report, 
Ohio  State  Farmers'  Institutes,  1903.) 

"The  Necessity  of  Uniform  Methods  of  Inspection  and  Treatment  of 
Nursery  Stock."— (Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
November   18,   1903.) 

"Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Asiatic  Ladybird  {Chilocortis 
similis)  in  Ohio." — (Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  Academy 
of  Science,  at  Granville,  Ohio,  November  27,  IQO^.)  ,  -  i 
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"Report  of  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection  in  Ohio  for  1903." — 
(Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  December  9 — ir,  1903.) 

"The  Use  of  the  Lime  and  Sulfur  Washes  in  Ohio." — (Report  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  30,  1903.) 

"The  Use  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  for  Controlling  the  Codlii^  Moth." 

"Notes  on  Economic  Insects  for  the  Year  1903." 

"Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Nursery  Buds." — (Report  of  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec'.  29 — 30,  1903,) 

"Treatment  of  the  San  Jose  Scale  in  Cities,  and  Suggestions  Con- 
cerning Desirable  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Ornamental  Planting." — (Bulle- 
tin No.  I,  Division  of  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection,'  Ohio  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE   PLANT   DISEASES   AND    INSECT 

PESTS  DESIGNATED  AS  DANGEROUSLY  INJURIOUS 

IN  THE  OHIO  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 

INSPECTION     LAW. 


During  the  past  year  a  record  has  been  made  of  the  occurrence  of 
these  pests  within  the  State,  that  have  been  found  by  the  inspectors,  so 
that  a  general  summary  could  be  made  in  order  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  securing  their  proper  control.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  following  records  cover  the  observations 
of  a  single  year,  hence  they  should  serve  only  as  a  basis  for  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  diseases  and  insects  considered. 

PEACH    YELLOWS. 

This  disease  is  abundant  and  very  destructive  throughout  the  peach 
growing  section  of  eastern  Ohio,  and  is  found  in  a  few  localities  in 
many  other  counties  where  this  crop  is  raised.  The  map  shows  the 
distribution  as  observed  during  the  past  year.  In  sections  where  climatic 
conditions  are  such  that  only  an  occasional  crop  can  be  expected,  the 
growers  have  become  discouraged  and  many  have  practically  abandoned 
their  orchards. 

The  yellows  has  not  appeared  in  Ottawa  and  Lucas  comities,  as 
far  as  our  records  indicate,  but  if  it  should  become  prevalent  enormous 
damage  would  result,  as  in  many  localities  in  these  counties  peach  grow- 
ing is  the  chief  support  of  the  pe<^Ie,  Self  interest  would  undoubtedly 
accomplish  considerable  in  keeping  orchards  in  such  localities  free  from 
this  disease,  but  inspection  work  of  a  general  charactei'  would  aid  the 
growers  in  discovering  its  presence  before  it  had  obtained  a  foothold 
and  result  in  promptly  stamping  it  out. 

BLACK    KNOT. 

The  black  knot  is  widely  distributed  and  is  probably  present  in  near- 
ly every  county  in  the  State  where  plum  or  cherry  trees  are  grown.  In 
some  sections,  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  serious  dam- 
age has  been  inflicted  in  the  past,  and  at  the  present  time  few  plum 
trees  are  being  planted. 

In  Ottawa  county,  where  plums  are  grown  extensively,  the  black 
knot  is  rarely  found,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  its 
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record  for  destnictiveness  in  southern  Ohio  should  not  be  duplicated  in 
case  it  cmce  becomes  established. 

CANKER    WORU. 

The  data  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  canker  worm  has,  until 
the  present  season,  been  of  a  rather  fragmentary  nature.  It  was  known 
to  exist  in  pertain  localities,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Miami  and 
Scioto  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  in  portions  of  Portage  and  Geauga 
counties. 

During  the  season  of  1900  and  1901  great  damage  was  done  to 
apple  orchards,  and  at  the  present  time  many  have  npt  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  loss  "of  foliage  caused  by  the  worms.  The  abundance 
and  destnictiveness  of  this  insect  was  doubtless  the  cause,  it  having 
been  definitely  mentioned  as  one  of  the  dangerously  injurious  insect 
pests  in  the  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection  Law. 

There  are  two  distinct  species;  the  Spring  and  the  Fall  canker 
worm.  In  the  course  of  the  observations  made  this  yeai  the  Fall  species 
was  found  in  only  two  localities,  and  these  were  near  Columbus.  The 
worms  were  feeding  on  elm,  but  in  the  Eastern  states,  where  this  species 
is  very  common,  the  ^pple  is  also  attacked. 

The  Spring  species  is  very  abundant  in  many  localities,  which  are 
well  scattered  over  the  State,  and  it  is  often  found  in  some  orchards 
while  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  show  no  injury  whatever.  Climatic 
conditions  and  natural  enemies  play  an  important  part  in  holding  this 
insect  in  check,  but  the  cause  of  its  local  distribution  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  females  are  wingless. 

The  season  of  1903  was  not  a  "canker  worm  year"  in  most  localities, 
but  the  accompanying  map,  which  was  compiled  from  the  inspectors' 
reports,  indicates  the  townships  in  which  colonies  were  found. 

In  case  this  insect  is  present  in  an  orchard  in  small  numbers  it  will 
probably  increase  until  it  becomes  a  destructive  pest.  If  systematic 
spraying  is  practiced  for  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  no  additional 
treatment  will  be  necessary  for  the  canker  worm.  Considerable  careful 
work  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  control  this  insect  in  old  orchards, 
especially  if  they  have  been  neglected  in  the  past 

SAN   JOSE  SCALE. 

During  the  past  year  specimens  of  this  insect  have  been  received 
from  several  localities  in  the  State  where  it  was  formerly  unknown,  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  outbreaks  and  to  learn  how 
successful  the  owners  of  infested  orchards  throughout  the  state  had  been 
in  controlling  the  scale,  a  general  inspection  was  made  of  all  infested 
localities.    The  data  concerning  several  new  outbreaks  was  kindly  fur- 
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nished  by  the  Ohio  Agricuhural  Experiment  Station.  A  statement  of 
the  treatment  that  had  been  applied  was  obtained  from  the  owners  and 
information  and  assistance  of  a  practical  nature  was  given  by  the  in- 
spectors in  order  to  encourage  and  assist  them  in  fighting  this  pest. 

A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  this  insect  in  1901  with  that 
of  1903  shows  that  it  is  present  in  a  greater  number  of  counties  than 
ever  before,  seven  counties  having  been  added  to  the  list  during  the  past 
two  years.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  outbreaks  are  now  known  to 
exist  in  fifty-five  counties,  against  one  hundred  and  eight  outbreaks  in 
forty-eight  counties,  reported  in  1901. "  . 

Several  outbreaks  have  been  extemunated  by  the  prompt  action  of 
the  owners,  but  in  most  cases'the, infested  trees  were  found  before  the 
insect  had  spread  to  any  great  extent,  and  as  a  rule  they  were  destroyed 
and  a  close  watch  has  been  kept  for  the  scale.  This  work  has  been 
supplemented  by  examinations  made  by  the  State  inspeaors,  and  such 
owners  are  very  f(xtunate  in  having  freed  their  premises  from  this 
most  undesirable  insect.  The  known  outbreaks  range  from  the  infesta- 
tion of  a  few  trees  in  isolated  orchards  to  the  general  infestation  of 
an  witire  township  or  to  large  areas  in  cities.  In  the  past  two  years 
the  scale  has  spread  in  the  cities  and  in  some  of  the  fruit  growings 
sections  where  the  orchards  are  nearly  contiguous.  In  other  localities 
it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  has  only  recently 
been  discovered. 

CITY    INFESTATION. 

This  insect  is  present  in  thirty-five  cities  and  towns  throughout  ■  the 
State.  In  many  of  these  localities  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  are  being 
killed  outright  or'  rendered  unsightly,  and  on  some  premises,  where  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  control  the  pest,  the  greater  number  of  the  sus- 
ceptible varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  already  been  removed.  In 
general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  owners  of  city  premises  take  little  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  that  this  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  insect  and  a  disposition  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  trees  on  other  causes.  The  extreme  difiiculty 
of  obtaining  faithful  and  competent  persons  to  apply  treatment  in  cities 
makes  the  problem  far  more  complicated  than  would  be  the  case  if  this 
work  could  be  satisfactorily  done  by  unskilled  labor, 

LIST  OF  INFESTED  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Connt7.  City  or  Town. 

AsbUbnla  — Ashtabula. 

ABhtabuIa Geneva. 

Belmont    Bellalre. 

Columbiana  Rogers. 

Cuyaboga  Cleveland. 

Cuyahoga  Berea. 

Darke Arcannm. 
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Darke    OreenvUle. 

Delaware  Delaware. 

Delaware   LeonardBburg. 

Farette  Hartliuibnrg. 

Franklin  Columbus. 

Hwnllton   Clndnnatl. 

Hamilton    Delhi. 

Hamilton    Home  City. 

Hamilton    MadleonTille. 

Hancock  Flndlay. 

Lake Hentor. 

Lake   ....':,, ."..;.: I PalsesTllle. 

Lucas  ;. ■..■..,: .% Toledo. 

Madison    ...-. ..' <..'.>..: Lcmdon. 

Marion .' '...'i. ...:':.. Prospect. 

Montgomepy    ..:,.. Dayton. 

Ottawa   ,..:  I Hartln. 

PauldlnE ; Paulding- 
Putnam  .,..: ;..,..;-; Ottawa. 

Putnam ■....'; ;..... TaughnaTllle. 

Scioto    , ,._....... '..'....  Portsmouth, 

Stark  J ......' :.;.'..,.:..: Canton- 
Stark UasBlllon. 

Summit Akron. 

Trumbull Warren. 

Warren : Lytle. 

Wojoe  .-. '. .  Shreve. 

Wbad  Bowling  Green. 

This  divtnon  has.  attempted  to  assist  the  owners  of  such  premises 
as  much  as  possiblci  but  with  the  limited  .appropriation  it  has  not  been 
considered  advisable  or  desiiaMe  to  attempt  to  carry  on  systematic  in- 
spection  work   in  cities. 

ORCHARD   INFESTATION. 

Many  of  the  outbreaks  in  the  country  are  in  is<^ated  orchards,  and 
in  such  places  it  would  appear  that  the  main  aim  of  the  inspection  work 
should  be  to  inform  and  assist  the  owners  in  a  practical  way,  so  that 
they  can  successfully  control  the  scale.  In  some  of  the  large  fruit  grow- 
ing sections  this  insect  is  present  to  only  a  slight  extent,  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  such  localities  detailed  inspection  ts  of  great  value  to  the  growers. 
Where  the  orchards  are  thoroughly  infested  serious  damage  has  been 
prevented  by  spraying  annually,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  in  the 
State  where  the  amount  of  iniestaticm  has  been  greatly  reduced.  This 
is  due,  in  the  main,  either  to  neglect  or  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  thoroughness  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  dealing  with 
this  insect  and  that  the  spray  must  be  carefully  made  and  applied.  The 
problem  of  control  in  apple  orchards  in  a  serious  one,  the  size  of  the  trees 
rendering  thorough  treatment  difHcult. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciati(Mi  of  the 
work  of  the  assistant  inspectors  of  this  division,  which  has  been  per- 
formed in  a  most  thorough  and  careful  manner. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  F.  Burgess,  Chief  Inspector. 

Cookie 
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LIST  OF  OHIO  NURSERYMEN. 
1903-lOU. 


Name   and  Address   of  Owner. 


Albaugb  NnnietT  &  Orcbard  Co.,  The,  Phone- 
ton,  O 

Allen,  W.  A.,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Oenera,  O 

Almack  A  Lear,  Coahocton,  O 

AnderaoD,  U.  S.  G.,  Howell,  O 

Armetroag,  A.  C,  Elhton,  O 

Arnold,  S.  J.,  R,  R.  No,  2,  Dayton,  O 

Asbford,  J.  C,  Bast  Carmel,  O 

Aultfatber,  H.  H.,  HInerva.  0 

Bailer,  B-  8..  Tellow  Springs,  O 

Balrd  &  Brady,  Troy,  O 

Balrd,  J.  W.,  WllkeavUle,  O 

Baker,  F,  L.,  Nortb  Star,  O 

Barber,  S.  A.,  Ryansvllle,  O 

Barker,  J.  H.  &  Son.,  R.  F.  D.,  Mlddleport,  O.. 

Barnes,  A.  ft  Sons,  Pleasant  Run,  O 

Barnes,  M.  ft  Co.,  Qroesbeck,  O 

BameK,  T.  J.,  Sandusky,  O 

Barnbart,  B,  B.,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Canal  Wlncbester, 
Ohio 

Barr,  L.  M.,  Dayton,  O 

Barton.  R.  A.,  Rooky  Hill,  O 

Boar,  Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  R.  No.  8,  Dayton,  O 

Beery,  J,  C,  Bremen,  O 

Berk,  Tbeo..  R.  R.  No.  1,  Dayton.  O 

Bernard,  A,  P.,  PalnesTllle,  O 

Bernard,  F.  F.,  PalneeTtlle,  O 

Berry,  P.  D.,  R.  R.  No.  8,  Dayton,  O 

Birch,  J.  B.,  CaiTQjlton,  O 

Black's  Nurseries,  Bremen,  O 

Bohlender,  Peter  ft  Son,  Phoneton,  O 

Bolce,  M.  C,  Kyger,  O 

Boley,  J.  T.,  R.  F.  D.,  New  Lexington,  O 

Bork,  PhlUp,  Tlffln,  O 

BoBWOrth,  T.  M.,  Dyesvllle,  O 

Botkln,  S.  C,  R.  R  No.  i.  New  Carlisle,  O 

Bowen,  John  D.,  Dexter,  O 

Bowles,  Newton,  Dexter,  O 

Bowmaster,  Frank,  Tippecanoe  City,  O 

Brandt,  D.,  Bremen,  O 

Brandt,  L.  M.  ft  Son,  Huntarllle,  O 

Brown  Bros.,  Yellow  Springs,  O 

Brown,  Leroy  N..  Clyde,  O 

Buecbly,  E.  M.,  GreeuTllle,  O 

Bnll,  M.  L.,  at.  Paris,  O 

Buren.  Andrew  V.,  Bremen,  O 

Burks,  Ambrose,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Springfield,  O 

Burks,  S.  h..  R.  R.  No.  1,  Springfield.  O 

Butts,  Marcus.  R.  R.  No.  4,  OreenTllle,  O 

Cain,  James  Q.  Marietu,  O 


Lawrence  ... 
Columbiana  . 
Montgomery  . 
Colnmbiana  . . 

Stark   

Greene 

Miami    

Vinton  

Darke  

Lawrence  .... 

Helgs 

Hamilton  ..... 
Hamilton    ... 


Fairfield    

Montgomery   

Jackson  

Montgomery    

Fairfield    

Montgomery   

Lake 

Lake  

Montgomery   

Carroll  

Fairfield 

Miami    

Gallia 

Perry 

Seneca  

Meigs  

Clark  

Hetgs 

Meigs  

Miami 

Fairfield    

Logan  

Greene  

Sandusky  

Darke 

Champaign 

Fairfield    

CTark   

Clark    

Darke 

Washington j^...     U9 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 


Name  aaH  Address  of  Owner. 

Comity. 

il 

Carr,  L.  W.,  3360  Detroit  street,  Oeveland,  0.. 

Carr,  M.  L.  t  Sons,  Yellow  Springs.  0 

Carson.  William  A  Son^,  R.  F.  D..  Middleport. 

138 

2U 

Chaltant,  J.  W.  ft  Son,  R.  R.  No.  1.  Centerburg. 

224 

Chriatensen,  James.  2459  Detroit  Street,  Cleve- 

2 

Cnriatlan,  S.  B..  R.  R.  No.  1.  Bradford,  0 

ColiimbuB  Nursery  Co.,  46  Smltb  Place.  Colum- 

126 

3«t 

Cope,  H.  D.  ft  Sons.  East  Carmel,  0 

Cowan  Bros..  Bamesville,  O 

162 

MH 

Lake 

24S 

Cox,  E.  G.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Rockwood,  O 

Crawford.  James,  isew  Waterford.  0 

Crawford.  M.  Co.,  The,  R.  R.  No.  2,  CuyahOfa 

266 

R6 

Crow,  Harry,  R.  R.  No,  1,  Dayton,  0 

133 

136 

4 

Demuth,  W.  M.,  Box  192,  Mttomee.  O 

R6 

Edgerton,  W.  D.,  BameBvllle,  0 

English,  J.  R.,  Ironton,  0 

Ernst,  Charles,  Moscow,  O 

Ernst,  C.  J..  Perry,  0 

252 

62 

Euclid  Avenue  Nursery  Co.,  Bast  Cleveland.  0 

anfl 

Ewlng,  John  T..  R.  R.  No.  1,  Pomeroy,  0 

Ewlng,  T.  B.,  WooBter,  O 

Famsworth,  W.  G.,  Waterrille,  O 

Famffworth,  W.  W..  WatervUle,  0 

Pawley.  E.  W.,  Hillaboro.  0 

Flnck,  David,  Somerset.  0 

Finney,  T.  T.    Mlllersburg,  O 

Flasel.  F.  A..  &  Bro.,  New  Carlisle,  O 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  0 

FoT,  A.  B.,  GreenHprlng,  0 

Fox,  John  &  Son,  Covington,  0 

Frantz,  C.  ft  Sons,  CoKaddale,  O 

Frantz,  B.  B.  ft  Co.,  Cedarvllle,  O 

Frautz,  Israel  ft  Son.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Springfleld, 
OhJo  

239 

Preble    

288 
100 

144 

164 

104 

148 

110 

291 

42 

140 

Clark    ...^-. 

iOT 
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Name  and  Address  ot  Owner. 


Freemsn,  Mrs.  A.  D.  &  Son,  Phonetoo,  0 

Freeman,  IiAac  &  Son.  New  Carlisle,  O 

French,  A.  B.,  Clyde,  O 

Frieener,  J.  D.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Lancaster,  O 

Galloway,  Frank,  Bamesville,  O 

Oantz  &  Harbaugli,  Brandt,  O 

Oantz,  M.  L.,  Brandt,  O 

Oeyer.  J.  L.  &  Son,  Norwich.  O 

Geyer,  P.  B.,  Norwich,  O 

Gold  A  Evans,  GlblsonTllle,  O 

Good  ft  Reese,  The,  Springfield,  O 

Grablel,  W.  H.,  Rushsylvania,  O 

Graves,  W,  J„  Perry,  O 

Green,  L.  E.,  Medina,  O 

Green,  L.  &  Son  Co.,  The,  Ferry,  O 

Guynn,  E.  L.,  Glenrose,  O 

Ouynn,  W.  H.,  Moscow,  O 

Hagler,  M.  A..  Xenta.  O 

Halderman.  J.  W.,  Brandt,  O 

HambUn,  D.  D.  &  B.  M,  Brevreter,  Perry,  0. . . . 

Hamilton,  W.  O.,  Hendrysburg,  O 

Hanauer,  Frank,  Box  513,  Dayton,  O 

Harris,  Garrett,  Lame,  O 

Harrold  &  Werte,  Dalton,  O 

Hartley,  Alonzo  &  Co.,  Troy,  O 

Hartley  &  DolUsou,  Quaker  City,  O 

Hathaway,  Wick,  Madison,  O 

Hathom,  John,   HartBgrove.   0 

Hatten.  H.  C.  ft  F.  M.,  New  Carlisle,  O 

Haverland,  B.  H.,  Pleasant  Run,  O 

Haymaker,  A.  O..  Barlvllle,  O 

Heade  &  Grelder.  Brandt.  O 

Helkes,  George,  Tippecanoe  City,  O 

Hemlock  Orore  Nursery,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Pomeroy, 
Ohio   

Hemm,    George,    Sidney,    O 

Highland   Avanue  Nursery,  Salem,  O 

Hoffman,  C.  W.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Dayton,  O 

Hoffman,  L.  P.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Daylca,  O 

Horvath.  M.  H..  Glenville,  O 

Hull  Bros..  Perry,  O 

Hunt,  Louis,  R.  F.  D.,  Rockwood,  O 

Huteklson,  John  C,  Bamesvllle.  O 

Jackson  Nursery,  S.  S..  Station  F.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio   

Jenkins,  J.,  Winona,  O 

Johnson,  Olla.  Bamesvllle.  O 

Kaiser,  Fred  &  Sod,  Athalla,  O 

Kalb,  George  E.,  Rushvllle,  O 

Keckler,  S.  B.,  Hlllgrove.  O 

Kellogg,  B.  A.,  East  Carmel,  O 

Kennedy,  Perley,  R.  P.  D.,  MIddleport,  O 

Kibby,  J.  I..  Norwalk,  O 

Kinney,  Thomas,  Clyde,  O 

KInaey,  William  N.,  Klnsey,  O 

KnauT,  Frank,  R.  F.  D.,  Canfleld.  O 

Knopp.  AlTln  B.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Columbiana,  O.. 

Kobankle,  H,  Painesvllle,  O 

Kohankie,  Martin,  No.  149  Pobea  street,  Paines- 
vllle, O 

Kumler,  H.  L.,  Baltimore,  O 


Miami 

Clark    

Sandusky  , 
Fairfield  . . 
Guernsey    . 


Miami 

Muskingum    . 
Muskingum   . 

Hocking    

Clark   

Logan 

Lake  

Medina    

Lake  

Clermont    . . . . 
Clermont  ..... 

Greene  

Miami    

Lake  

Belmont 

Montgomery    , 

Marion  

Wayne  

Miami    

Guernsey 

Lake  

Ashtabula  . . . . 

Clark   

Hamilton    . . . . 

Portage  

Miami 

Miami 


Columbiana  . 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 

Lawrence  . . . 
Belmont 


Hamilton  . . . 
Columbiana  . 

Belmont 

Lawrence  . . . 
Fairfield    .... 

Darke 

Columbiana  . 
Meigs  

Sandusky  . ... 
Montgomery  . 
Mahoning  .... 
Mahoning  .... 
Lake  


Lake  . 
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Name  and  Address  of  Owner. 

County. 

it 

Kunkler,  Nicholas.  Bremen.  O 

Langdon,  W.  R.  Howell.  0 

Leffel,  A.  D.,  R.  R.  No.  4.  New  Carltole.  O.... 

Linn,  A.  J.  &  Son,  Quaker  City,  0 

Lowery,  J-  P.,  Quaker  Clly,  0 

Lynd,  E.  T..  &  J.  H.  Carrlco.  Ryanaville,  O.... 

Lynd,  W.  L.,  Ryanavllle,  O 

McNary  ft  Gaines.  Xenla.  0 

McNary,  T.  W..  Cambridge,  O 

McVitty,  James,  Perry.  0 

La^™:?'.. ::;::::::::::: 

Manihall,    Sylvester    &    Sone,    R.    R.    No.    B, 

Athens  

sso 

Miller,  D.  J.,  R.  H.  No.  5.  Mlllersburg,  0 

2W 

Mohawk  Fruit  ft  Preserrlng  Co..  The,  Lnoas,  O 

2es 

Moore,  Alexander,  Bamearllle,  0 

71 

298 

61 

m 

270 

Noland,  W.  A..  West  Carlisle  O  . .  - 

Pearson,  George,  Troy.  O 

Miami    

U 
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INSPECTOR  OF  KUBSEBIES  AND  OKCHABOS. 


Name  ud  Address  of  Owner. 

<.„... 

ll 

lX".::;:;::::::::::::: 

RAbr,  W.  &  Son,  Welcome.  0 

Rasor,  George  P.  ft  Co..  Wadaworth,  0 

Rathbun,  N.,  Clyde,  O 

ReeveB,  K.  A.,  Stetlon  B,  Cleveland.  0 

Bhynard,  ThomaB  T.,  RosBvllle,  O 

Rlchey,  L.  L.,  Patoakala.  O 

Rlchey,  W.  T.,  MooresTllle,  Ind 

RUey,  J.  N.,  WMlitngton  C.  H.,  0 

Riverside  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co..  Troy,  O.... 

Rocky  River  Nursery,  Clifton  Park,  0 

116 

142 

Royer,  William,  R.  R.  No.  1.  Dayton,  6 

Sandusky 

287 

63 

Shepard,  W.  S.  &  Co.,  R.  R.  No.  1.  Perry,  C... 

Slebentlialer,  John,  H.  R.  No.  1,  Dayton,  6.... 
Simmons  Nursery  Co.,  The,  CasBtown,  0 

67 

Clinton 

297 

Belmont   

31 B 

Souders,  W.  S.,  East  Carmel,  O 

Stacfchouse,  B.  F.,  Usbon.  0 

Stackhonse,   Jesse   ft    W.   W.    Hawkins,   Ken- 

175 

Starbuck,  Addison.  Coleraln,  O 

Steer,  James,  Tacoma,  0 

Stein.  S.  F.  ZanesvUle.  0 

Stephens,  A.  P..  Perry,  0 

Storrs  ft  Harrison  Co.,  The,  PalnesylUe,  O.... 

S26 

39 

itKK 

Streater,  George  J.,  GarrettSTllle,  O 

302 

Taggart,  W.  I.,  New  Carlisle.  O 

Clark 

n 
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Name   and  Afldreas   o*  Owner. 

County. 

u 

Brown 

Tingley,  CLarlee  B..  Mansfield,  O 

Wagner,  George,  BarneaTllle,  0 

Walters,  Emil,  Nina,  O 

Webater  Mrs.  S.  R.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Rocfc  Creek, 

Ottawa 

6 

26S 

Willow  Lake  Nursery  Co.,  Troy,  0 

Melga  

Winters,  G.  W.,  RyansTllle,  0 

Wise,  William  M..  R.  R.  No.  2,  Springfield.  O.. 

Wolf,  Fred,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Dayton,  0 

Wollam  Nursery  Co.,  Layland,  O 

Wright  Bros.,   Langevllle,   O 

Wysa,  Daniel,  New  Philadelphia.  0 

Zlegenlelder,  J.  B..  Troy.  O 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  OHIO. 

To  His  Excellency,  George  K.  Nash,  Governor  of  Ohio: 

Sir  : — The  Stite  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  has  the  honor 
to  submit  its  second  annual  report,  containing  a  general  statement  o£  it; 
transactions  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  under  the  law,  from  November 
3,  1902,  to  and  including  November  2,  1903,  together  with  an  appendix 
containing  the  laws  relating  to  live  stock  and  to  the  board  of  live  stock 
commissioners,  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  present  Board,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Board. 

Only  one  change  in  the  membership  of  the  board  occured  during  the 
year,  Mr.  R,  O.  Hinsdale  succeeding  Mr.  D,  J.  Green,  whose  term  expired 
in  January,  1903. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  January  13,  1903. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Ganson,  who  was  compelled  to  be  absent 
on  account  of  sickness,  all  members  of  the  Board  were  present,  namely; 
Samuel  Taylor,  J.  S.  Stuckey,  B.  P.  Baldwin,  T.  E.  Cromley,  T.  L.  Calvert, 
William  Miller,  J.  L.  Carpenter,  A.  P.  Sandles  and  R.O.  Hinsdale. 

The  Board,  foreseeing  conditions  that  actually  arose,  considered  the 
appointment  of  a  veterinarian  who  should  devote  all  his  time  to  the  duties 
required  by  the  office.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  February  11,  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  Professor  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  state  veterinarian,  beginning  April  i,  1903. 
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In  the  course  of  the  year  convenient  quarters  for  the  veterinarian  were 
•ecured,  and  a  laboratory  was  equipped  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Board.  The  bacteriolc^cal  and  other  apparatus  that  has  been  provided, 
thoi^h  necessarily  limited  in  amount,  is  of  the  best  and  most  modem 
that  could  be  obtained  and  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the  more  important 
investigations  that  the  Board  will  probably  be  called  upon,  in  the  near 
future,  to  undertake.  There  is  now  no  better  equipped  laboratory  for 
the  investigation  oC  animal  diseases  in  the  state. 

On  the  whole  the  year  has  been  a  busy  one  and  the  work  has  been 
pleasant.  In  a  few  cases  opposition  was  offered  to  the  enforcement  of 
some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  but  no  more,  perhaps,  than  might 
be  expected  where  the  public  has  not  yet  become  familiar  with  the  whole- 
some effects  of  thorough,  and  strictly  enforced,  sanitary  police  measures. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  owners  of  diseased  live  stock  heartily 
co-operated  with  the  Board  and  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
made  to  stamp  out  disease. 

The  diseases  that  have  appeared  in  Ohio  durii^  the  past  year  and 
that  have  been  investigated  by  the  Board,  and  a  few  that  otherwise  received 
attention,  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Among  Horses : — Glanders  and  coital  exanthema. 

Among    Cattle : — ^Tuberculosis,    actinomycosis,    infectious    enteritis, 

infectious  keratitis,  rabies,  Southern  cattle  fever,  foot  and  mouth 

disease,  and  anthrax. 
Among  Sheep : — Scabies,  nodular  disease,  and  lung  worms. 
Among  Swine : — Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague. 

More  detailed  references  in  regard  to  investigations  of  these  diseases 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Notwithstanding  newspaper,  and  other,  reports  of  outbreaks  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  and  even  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  amot^  cattle 
in  this  state,  no  dangerous  exotic  disease  of  live  stock  have  occured  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  occurrence  of  coital  axanthema  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  stallions  and  breeding  mares.,  in  a  restricted  area,  and  the 
discovery  of  true  anthrax  in  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  within  the  borders  of 
our  state,  are  in  themeslves  not  alarming,  but  they  serve  to  make  us 
realize  the  great  value  of  laws  which  provide  for  the  thorough  control 
of  dangerous  infectious  diseases  among  the  live  stock  of  the  state.  At  the 
same  time  the  value  of  proper  sanitary  police  control  is  equally  emphasized 
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by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  Texas  or  Southern  cattle  fever  has  oc- 
curred within  this  state  for  the  last  fourteen  months,  and  this,  ootwith- 
standii^  the  fact  that  we  are  almost  surrounded,  so  to  speak,  by  an  area  of 
permanent  infection,  and  that  tick-infested  Southern  cattle,  the  carriers  of 
the  disease-producing  agent,  are  daily  impwted  into,  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  slaughter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  coital  exanUiema  was  permitted  to 
make  its  appearance  at  all,  and  the  fact  that  glanders  has  been  introduced 
into  certain  sections  of  the  state  as  a  result  of  unrestricted  shipments  of 
horses,  mules  and  asses  fr(»n  the  outside,  points  to  the  need  of  better  laws 
than  those  existing  at  the  present  time,  and  under  which  the  police  r^^- 
lations  of  the  Board  are  made, 

A  paragraph  from  the  last  report  might  find  a  place  here:  "Some  of 
the  states  bordering  on  Ohio  have  specific  laws  for  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis in  dairy  cattle.  Ohio  has  no  laws  on  this  subject.  Tuberculous 
cattle  may  be  shipped  into  Ohio  from  neighboring  states  and  mingled  with 
the  native  herds  that  are  still  free  from  the  disease.  The  frequent  letters 
received  by  the  Board  and  personal  knowledge  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
this  is  sometimes  done.  The  harm  that  a  single  tuberculous  herd,  thus 
imported,  may  do,  cannot  be  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  some  states 
protect  themselves  against  such  importations  by  most  rigidly  enforced  laws 
that  require  a  tuberculin  test  to  be  made  by  a  duly  authorized  veterinarian, 
that  shows  each  and  every  animal  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  before  it 
can  be  delivered  in  those  states."  Ohio  should  have  as  ample  protection 
not  only  for  its  cattle  and  dairy  interests,  but  for  horses,  sheep  and  swine 
as  well. 

In  the  past  year  thirty-three  horses  afiEected  with  glanders  were  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Board.  The  total  value  of  these  animals,  according 
to  appraisements  made,  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  state,  was  three 
thousand  and  twenty  dollars  ($3,020.00) ,  itemized  as  follows : 
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Nnmber  and  Sex  of  Hone. 

Name  and  Residence  ot  Owner. 

Appralaed 
Value. 

1125  00 
150  00 

Cleveland  Baking  Co.,  Lorain    

White  gelding  

WhlU)  geldl&g  

Brovn  gelding 

•  a 

7 

Sorrel  nuue   

10 

■ll 

Chestnut  mare 

Brown   maze    

11 

in 

Sorrel  gelding  

17 

If) 

Brown  geldlnc  

TO 

Sorrel  gelding  

Sorrel  gelding  

A.  M.  Weteter,  Lorain 

Sorrel  gelding  

Brown-black  gelding... 

75  00 

1? 

Electric  Paokoge  Co.,  Sanduaky 

175  00 

Total  

13.020  00 

Of  the  above  list  of  horses,  those  marked  with  an  *  (asterisk)  present- 
ed marked  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  remainder,  though  not 
free  from  some  clinical  indication  of  the  disease  in  every  case,  were  still 
capable  of  rendering  some  service  (Section  4211-25,  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ohio).    This  could  be  said  in  a  comparative  way,  only,  of  the  rest. 

Glanders  is  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  disease  of  the  horse  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  occurs  in  all  other  domesticated  animals,  with  the  pos* 
sible  exception  of  the  ox,  and  is  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  a  horrible 
death  in  human  beings. 

For  these  reasons  the  control  of  this  disease  among  horses,  with  a 
view  to  its  ultimate  extirpation,  is  a  very  important  duty  of  the  Board. 

Although  the  direct  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  specific  germ,  it  is  a 
marked  fact  that  poor  hygienic  conditions  are  important  factors  in  the 
development,  as  well  as  in  the  spread,  of  glanders.  Such  conditions  are 
naturally  foitnd  chiefly  among  such  owners  of  horses  as  can  ill  afiFord  to 
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lose  them,  when  the  destruction  of  ammals,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the 
disease  becomes  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  community  in  general. 

The  compulsory  destruction  of  animals,  in  these  cases,  is  a  hardship 
on  some  people  that  may,  in  some  cases,  considerably  afiEcct  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  of  the  Board  where  voluntary  information  from  the  public 
constitutes  the  basis  of  investigations  that  are  made. 

As  required  by  law,  and  in  view  of  the  above  explanations,  the  State 
Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  hereby  rqH>rts  for  your  favorable 
consideration,  the  claim  of  three  thousand  and  twenty  dollars  ($3,020.00) 
against  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  compensation  for  horses  affected  with  glan- 
ders and  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Board ;  this  being  the  appraised  value 
of  thirty-three  horses  as  itemized  above. 

While  writit^  this  report,  an  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of  glanders 
is  being  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Feesburg  and  other  points  in  Brown 
■  county.  From  present  indications  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  number  of 
affected  animals  will  be  found ;  in  fact,  the  horse  that  belonged  to  J.  W. 
Trout,  and  which  is  included  in  the  above  list,  is  one  of  a  group  of  sus- 
pected animals  that  were  exposed  to  three  horses  affected  with  acute 
glanders,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  their  owners  when  advised  to  do 
so,  by  a  local  veterinarian.  These  facts  make  it  seem  desirable  that  the 
Board  have  at  its  disposal  a  limited  fund  for  the  pmpose  of  paying  to 
the  unfortunate  owners  of  horses  afflicted  with  glanders,  at  least  a 
partial  compensation  for  their  loss.  This  would,  in  many  ways,  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  Board  and  thus  increase  its  usefulness. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  ($3,000.00)  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  by  the  I^slature. 

The  horses  affected  with  acute  glanders,  and  destroyed  as  above 
explained,  were  afterward  caused  to  be  appraised  by  the  Board,  as 
follows : 


Ona  sorrel  etalllon,  owned  by  Maria  Owena,  Feeeburg 160  00 

On«  gnj  gsldlng,  owned  by  John  R.  MatbewB,  Feesburg 30  00 

One  sorrel  gelding,  owned  by  Jobn  Bore,  Feeeburg 30  00 

Total f  m  00 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  owners  of  these  animals 
receive  proper  compensation  for  their  losses,  through  appropriation  by 
th^  legislature. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  general  outlines  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Board  toward  the  control  and  extirpation  of  the 
various  dangerous  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  animals.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  in  referring  to  these  diseases,  they  have  been  arranged 
alphabetically,  irrespective  of  their  importance  or  of  their  occurrence  in 
different  species  of  animals. 
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ANTHRAX 

1  ■    ■ 

IN    HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

Durii^  the  past  year  the  appearance  of  true  anthrax  has  for  the  first 
time  been  observed  in  this  state.  This  is  true  at  least  in  a  far  as  any 
accessible  records  are  concerned.  Anthrax  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  known  diseases.  It  affects  all  domesticated,  and  most  wild,  animals, 
as  well  as  human  beings,  and  generally  terminates  fatally.  These  facts 
alone  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  careful  control  of  this  disease. 

It  seems  that  Ohio  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  thus  far  having 
been  free  from  anthrax.  However,  this  is  probably  true  in  a  restricted 
sense  only.  Anthrax  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  very  few  coun- 
tries are  free  from  it.  Nothing  definite  can  be  said  of  its  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  following,  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (1901),  will  be  of  interest:  "Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas  have  lost  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
other  animals,  and  an  nndetermined  number  of  human  beings  from  this 
disease  (anthrax).  Other  states,  among  them  Pennsylvania,  New  Yoric, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Dakotas,  have  suffered  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  etc." 

The  following  is  from  the  same  report:  "There  are  certain  regions 
where  the  disease  appears  to  be  indigenous,  as  on  the  alluvial  soils  of  por- 
tions of  the  southern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  it  appar- 
ently develops  when  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable. 
There  are,  however,  other  outbreaks  which  occur  as  a  result  of  importii^ 
the  contagion  with  hides,  hair,  wool,  etc." 

The  origin  of  the  disease  in  Ohio  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and 
possibly  never  will  be.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  exist  in  this 
state  certain  areas  of  infection,  especially  in  the  less  improved  (undrained) 
portions  of  the  country,  and  that  the  disease  may  crop  out  again  and 
again  in  restricted  areas.  The  duty  of  the  state,  here,  would  be  to  make 
careful  observations,  with  a  view  to  locating  these  dangerous  areas  and 
then  guarding  them  carefully.  In  1902  a  herd  of  cattle,  that  had  been  ex- 
posed to  this  disease  in  Kentucky,  was  held  and  quarantined  in  Columbus, 
but  none  of  the  animals  devel(^ed  the  disease.  They  were  finally 
slaughtered. 

The  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  1903  occurred  on  the  farm  of  John  Henry, 
near  Hudson,  Ohio.  On  August  12th,  Mr.  Henry  called  on  Dr.  Fischer, 
who  was  at  that  time  continuing  the  investigation  of  glanders  among  the 
horses  of  Lorain.  Mr.  Henry  reported  the  loss  of  one  horse  and  six 
cattle  (five  steers  and  one  cow),  from  a  disease  that  was  suspected  to 
be  anthrax. 

The  statement  of  the  owner,  however,  that  his  cattle  had  been  in  a , 
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cornfield  on  the  night  before  the  death  of  the  first  steer,  and  had  helped 
themselves  liberally  to  green  com,  made  it  appear  possible  that  the  latter 
might  have  been  ttie  cause  of  the  deaths.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Henry 
was  advised  to  procure  the  services  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Frederick,  of  Canton, 
to  "make  a  preliminary  examination  and  report  results. 

On  the  r3th  (the  next  day)  Dr.  Frederick  went  to  Hudson  and 
visited  Mr.  Henry's  farm.  He  reported  three  steers  sick  with  symptons 
that  resembled  those  of  acute  anthrax.  He  removed  some  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein  of  one  of  these  animals  and  submitted  it  to  Dr.  George 
F.  Zinninger,  a  physician  of  Canton,  for  microscopic  examination.  Dr. 
Zinninger  reported  that  coverglass  preparations  from  the  blood  thus 
obtained  and  that  cultures  made  from  the  same  blood  showed  the  presence 
of  anthrax  bacilli.  One  of  the  cultures  prepared  by  Dr.  Zinninger  was 
turned  over  to  the  veterinarian  of  the  Board,  and  with  this  a  Belgian 
hare  was  inoculated.  Death  resulted  from  anthrax  on  the  third  day.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  of  this  hare  and  the  cultures 
of  anthrax  bacilli  that  were  obtained  from  its  blood  clinched  the  diag- 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  "anthrax"  had  been  made,  the  necessary 
steps  for  controlling  the  disease  were  taken.  The  owner  was  instructed 
to  remove  the  remaining  animals  from  the  pasture  in  which  the  disease 
appeared  and  to  isolate  them  in  a  safe  place.  This  was  done,  but  not 
before  two  more  steers  became  affected  with  the  disease.  None  of  these 
died,  however.  It  was  proposed  to  protect  the  remainder  of  the  herd  by 
inoculating  the  animals  with  a  weakened  culture  of  the  anthrax  baciUuS; 
according  to  the  method  first  employed  by  Toussaint  and  later  improved 
by  Pasteur.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  this 
material,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  inoculations  could  be  performed, 
and  no  more  deaths  having  occured  in  the  herd  in  the  meantime,  the 
owner  preferred  not  to  have  anything  further  done,  and  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  rest  for  the  time  being.  It  is  now  proposed  to  observe  this 
and  adjoining  farms  carefully  and  at  the  first  indication  of  further  out- 
breaks .resort  to  effective  repressive  measures  immediately. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS  (Big  Jaw) 

IN  CATTLE. 

This  disease  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
The  fact  that  an  effective  remedy  has  been  found  to  treat  this  disease, 
in  its  early  stages,  makes  it  of  less  importance,  from  a  "sanitary  police" 
point  of  view,  than  formerly.  Actinomycosis  occurs  in  human  beings, 
but  the  danger  of  direct  infection  from  affected  animals,  if  it  occurs  at 
all,  must  be  very  slight. 

Animals  affected  with  this  disease  should  be  put  under  the  care  of  a 
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veterinarian.  As  far  as  the  use  of  the  meat  from  affected  animals,  vith 
local  forms  of  the  disease,  is  concerned,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  danger  attends  its  use  as  food,  the  practice  is  rather  disgusting  and 
should  not  be  encouraged. 

When  the  disease  is  limited  in  extent  and  strictly  local,  the  carcasses 
of  affected  animals  are  considered  fit  for  human  food,  provided  no  ema- 
ciation exists  and  provided  that  the  affected  parts  (the  entire  head  when 
the  jaw  is  the  seat  of  the  disease)  be  removed  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  meat  inspector. 

Requests  from  local  boards  of  health  are  sometimes  received  to 
examine  animals  that  are  reported  to  be  affected  with  actinomycosis. 
Whenever  possible,  these  requests  are  complied  with,  but  in  most  cases 
the  parties  making  the  requests  are  advised  to  obtain  the  services  of  local 
vetennariaas,  the  time  of  the  veterinarian  of  this  Board  being  fully  occu- 
pied with  matters  pertaining  to  the  more  dangerous  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases. 

COITAL  EXANTHEMA  (Venereal  Disease) 


Coital  exanthema  was  discovered  among  the  breeding  horses  of 
Defiance  and  Paulding  counties  last  May.  Four  stallions  and  about 
fifty  breeding  mares,  that  had  been  served  by  the  former,  were  affected. 
The  disease  had  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  two  counties 
named,  as  well  as  through  an  adjoining  county  in  Indiana,  before  the 
Board  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  malady.  By  quarantining 
the  affected  stallions,  as  well  as  four  others  that  had  been  exposed  to 
infection,  and  by  prohibiting  the  further  breeding  of  the  affected  mares, 
the  disease  was  checked  before  more  damage  was  done.  A  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  origin  of  the  disease  showed,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  was 
imported  with  the  stallions.  A  number  of  imported  stallions,  besides 
those  included  in  the  above  list,  had  been  discovered  which  showed  indi- 
cations of  havii^  been  affected  with  this  disease  at  some  previous  time, 
although  they  had  made  perfect  recoveries  at  the  time  they  were  observed 
by  the  veterinarian  of  the  board. 

Although  serious  consequences  may  result  from  attacks  of  this  disease, 
such  as  sterility  and  barrenness,  and  in  some  cases  even  death,  it  is  inter- 
esting and  important  from  another  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  an  exotic  disease  that  had  been  imported  into  this  state  from  a  foreign 
country  weeks,  and  possibly  months,  before  it  was  discovered  here. 

The  same  thing  could  have  occurred  with  a  more  serious  disease, 
and  the  damage  done  would  have  been  incomparably  greater.  Our  laws 
should  be  so  modified  that  future  inportations  of  similar  diseases  can  be 
prevented.    No  breedii^  animal  of  any  kind  imported  from  a  foreign 
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country  should  be  allowed  to  be  turned  loose  in  this  state  before  bei;ig 
properly  inspected  by  a  duly  appointed  inspector.  This  precaution  is 
taken  by  other  states  and  by  other  countries,  and  there  is  no  state  that 
has  more  reason  to  guard  the  health  of  its  domestic  animals  than  Ohio. 
There  are  a  great  many  diseases,  common  in  some  other  countries,  that 
have  not  yet  obtained  a  foothold  here,  but  which  may  appear  at  any  time. 
(The  appearance  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  i^  the  New  England  states 
is  an  example  that  should  not  fail  to  teach  a  valuable  lesson.)  The  State 
Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  should  be  ^ven  power  and  means 
to  guard  against  these  possibilities. 

An  additional  reasoB  why  the  appearance  of  coital  exanthema  in 
this  state  is  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  fact  that  another  disease,  similar 
in  its  first  symptoms,  but  far  more  dangerous,  and  which  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  disease  under  discussion,  has  appeared  among  the  breed- 
ii^  horses  of  some  of  our  Western  states,  and  has  in  fact  been  reported 
in  one  state  bordering  on  Ohio.  The  disease  referred  to  is  mala<fie  du 
coit  (French),  also  called  equine  syphilis,  although  it  has  nothit^  in 
cwnmon,  etiologically  at  least,  with  human  syphilis.  It  is  a  disease, 
however,  that  should  be  equally  dreaded.  Nothing  but  strict  sanitary 
ptrfice  regulations  and  laws  under  which  they  can  be  made,  will  prevent 
the  ultimate  introduction  of  these  diseases  into  Ohio.  The  expense  neces- 
sary to  enforce  such  regulations  need  not  necessarily  be  excessive. 

GLANDERS 

IN  HORSES. 

Investigations  of  reported  outbreaks  of  glanders  (or  farcy)  in  horses 
and  mules  have  occupied  more  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Board 
than  any  other  disease.  During  the  past  year  eighty-one  horses  and 
mules  have  been  examined  and  tested  with  mallein,  as  compared  with 
one  case  in  the  previous  year.  The  explanation  of  this  difference  for  the 
two  years  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Board  has  become  better 
organized. 
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The  disease  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Place. 

Kind   of  Animal. 

No. 
Examined. 

No. 
AflectwL 

72 
1 
2 
5 

Horaee  destroyed  volnn- 

HorBee  deatrored  Tolun 

Horees  destroyed  toIqd- 

81 

Appraised  value  of  tblrty-tbree  horses,  aftect«d  with  glanders,  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Boad  13.020  00 

Appraised  value  of  three  horses  destroyed  voluntarily  by  the  owners,  $120.00. 

In  outbreaks  of  glanders  that  are  investigated  by  the  Board,  all 
animals  found  to  be  infected  are  ordered  destroyed  and  their  carcasses^ 
bumed  or  buried  (as  circumstances  may  require)  at  once.  Where  it  is 
deemed  necessary,  all  exposed  animals  are  subjected  to  the  malldn  test. 
All  animals  that  give  a  distinct  and  typical  reaction  to  this  test  are  regarded 
as  affected  with  the  disease,  whether  they  show  clinical  symptoms  of 
glanders  or  otherwise. 

Where  circumstances  permit,  careful  autopsies  are  held  on  all  animals 
that  react  to  the  test,  but  that  show  no  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Every  autopsy  thus  far  conducted  in  such  cases,  revealed  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  results  thus  harmonize  with 
those  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  testing  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  War 
Department  which  are  stationed  at  St,  Asaph,  Va.  Where  the  diagnosis 
was  doubtful,  Guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  the  nasal  secretions  or 
other  suitable  material.  In  this  work  the  bacteriological  laboratory, 
recently  equipped  by  the  Board,  proved  itself  of  great  value. 

The  mallein  used  by  the  Board  in  making  these  tests  was  kindly 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE. 

These  two  diseases,  affecting  animals  that  are  the  basis  of  an  industry 
representing  millions  of  dollars,  are  not  receiving,  and  cannot  receive, 
the  attention  that  they  should  be  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock 
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Commissioners  until  provisions  are  made  for  carrying-on  the  work  in  an 
effective  manner.  The  control  of  the  ravages  of  hog  cholera  and  swine 
plague  require  large  funds,  and  with  these  intelligent  and  willing  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  swine.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  manifested  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  many  individuals,  to  suppress 
information  regarding  the  appearance  of  these  diseases  in  their  herds, 
rather  than  to  aid  the  Board  in  locating  outbreaks. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  apparently  the  fear  entertained  by  the 
owners  of  affected  animals  that  any  measures  that  are  enforced  with  a 
view  to  controlling  the  diseases  will  necessarily  result  in  a  pecuniary  loss 
to  them.  While  this  is  true  in  a  certain  sense,  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  when  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  is  taken. 

After  either  of  these  diseases  has  affected  an  animal,  that  animal  in  all 
probability  will  be  a  total  loss  to  the  owner.  In  most  cases  the  diseases  are 
incurable,  and  the  meat  of  a  diseased  animal  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
fit  for  human  food,  or  in  fact  to  have  any  commercial  value. 

The  Board  is  endeavoring  to  aid  the  swine  breeders  and  feeders  of  the 
state  in  controlling  these  diseases  by  inviting  the  owners  of  infected  herds 
to  report  outbreaks  as  soon  as  they  occur  and  receiving  in  return  advice 
and  assistance,  where  the  latter  can  be  given,  that  will  lead  to  the  saving 
of  at  least  a  part  of  their  herds,  and  that  will  tend  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  diseases  into  those  of  thar  neighbors. 

A  bulletin  on  the  prevention  of  hc^  cholera  and  swine  plague  was 
issued  by  the  Board  about  a  year  ago ;  this  is  sent  to  all  persons  applying 
for  the  same  or  who  request  information  which  .it  contains. 

INFECTIOUS  ENTERITIS. 

IN  CATTLE, 

A  few  cases  of  infectious  enteritis  in  calves  and  grown  cattle  were 
found  in  Danville.  This  is  a  sporadic  disease  which  is  found  in  certain 
localities  and  stables,  where  it  usually  does  more  or  less  damage. 

The  disease  terminates  either  in  death  or  in  a  condition  of  emaciation 
that  remains  more  or  less  chronic.  Termination  in  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  health  is  less  common.  Careful  feeding  and  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  yards  and  stables  is  the  best  preventive.  When 
the  disease  has  once  made  its  appearance,  thorough  disinfection  is  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  it.  Fortunately  this  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
prevalent  ia  Ohio. 

INFECTIOUS  KERATITIS 

IN  CATTLE. 
During  the  warm  season,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
this  infectious  eye  disease  is  frequently  reported.     The  disease  affects 
the  eyes  of  cattle  and  usually  remains  strictly  localized.  .  The  course  of 
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the  disease  is  short  and  usually  terminates  in  perfect  recovery  within  • 
few  weeks.  In  a  small  per  cent,  of  cases  there  may  be  permanent  impair- 
ment of  sight,  or  even  complete  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

On  the  whole  the  disease  is  not  considered  a  dangerous  one,  the  loss 
occurring  frcm  it,  as  a  rule,  being  confined  to  slight  and  temporary  loss 
of  flesh  by  the  affiicted  animal. 

Owners  reporting  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  their  herds  are 
advised  to  isolate  the  affected  animals,  and  to  treat  their  eyes  with  an 
antiseptic  wash.  No  further  regulations  for  the  control  of  this  disease 
are  advised  by  the  Board. 


NODULAR  DISEASE 


Nodular  disease,  in  sheep,  is  a  very  destructive  malady.  It  is  caused 
by  an  intestinal  parasitic  worm  (Oesophagostoma  Cotumbianum),  which 
causes  the  appearance  of  various  sized  nodules  in  the  walls  of  the  large 
and  small  intestines  of  affected  animals.  Young  pregnant  ewes  seem  to 
suffer'more  than  other  sheep.  The  disease  occurs  only  in  a  few  localities 
in  this  state.  In  the  past  year,  one  outbreak  was  observed  near  Lock- 
burn,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Columbus. 

The  disease  frequently  terminates  in  death,  and  in  other  cases  it  per- 
manently affects  the  general  health  of  the  animal.  Once  introduced  on 
a  farm,  it  is  a  diflScult  matter  to  exterminate  it.  Its  treatment  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  life  history  of  the  parasite, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  is  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  best  preventive  is  the  observation  of  care  in  the  purchase  of 
pew  stock.  Farms  free  from  the  disease  should  not  be  stocked  with 
sheep  from  infected  areas. 


RABIES  (Hydrophobia) 


Rabies  occurs  in  all  of  our  domestic  animals.  During  the  past  few 
years  numerous  outbreaks  have  occured  in  Ohio.  Most  of  the  cases 
that  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  have  occurred  in  di^s.  In  all 
of  these  cases  the  affected  animals  had  been  destroyed  before  the  report 
was  received,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  Board  to  take  any  further 
action,  aside  from  measures  directed  toward  the  protection  of  the  still 
healthv  animals. 
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An  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Plattsburg  was  reported  June  22,  1903. 
A  calf,  owned  by  Mrs.  Dora  Troxell,  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  on 
June  20th.  This  dog  was  destroyed  on  the  same  day,  in  South  Charles- 
tCMi.  July  14th,  three  additional  cases  of  rabies  in  dogs  were  reported 
from  the  same  place.  These  were  results  of  the  bites  inflicted  by  the 
first  dc^  referred  to.  The  calf  was  quarantined  for  a  few  weeks  and 
was  then  destroyed  by  the  owner. 

Another  outbreak,  in  cattle,  near  Mansfield,  was  investigated  July 
15th.  A  number  of  cows  and  steers,  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dc^, 
became  affected  with  the  disease  and  were  destroyed.  The  dc^  had  been 
killed  before  the  outbreak  was  reported.  A  few  cattle,  that  had  been  kept 
in  the  pasture  with  the  affected  animals,  were  isolated  and  quarantined. 
No  further  deaths  occurred. 

A  law  requiring  the  muzzling  of  all  dogs  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  especially  in  cities  and  in  towns  of  any  size,  would  do  infinitely 
more  toward  controlling  this  disease  than  any  measures  that  can  at 
present  be  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners. 


SCABIES  (Scab) 


The  control  of  scab  in  sheep  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Board.  Although  the  native  sheep  of  Ohio  are  free  from  this 
disease,  it  is  frequently  observed  in  sheep  that  have  been  shipped  from 
the  West  for  feeders.  Co-<q)eration  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
are  stationed  in  Ohio,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Board  to  locate  a 
great  many  outbreaks. 

The  counties  from  which  the  disease  was  reported  in  1903  are  given 
in  the  table  below.  The  number  of  affected  sheep  found  in  each  county 
upon  investigation,  and  ordered  dipped  by  the  Board,  and  the  number  that 
were  found  to  have  been  shipped  from  the  county  to  the  various  abat- 
toirs at  which  the  inspectors  are  stationed,  are  given  in  separate  columns. 
Where  it  was  possible  to  locate  the  source  of  the  infection  this  also  is 
indicated. 
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NtlMBBR  OF  INFECTED  SHEEP  THAT  WERE  LOCATED. 


County. 

1 

1  1 
11 

Source  of  Sbeep. 

Total 

.0 
3G 
,  0 
60 
200 
5 
0 
105 

417 
61 
63 
MS 
211 
243 
0 
2« 

Medina  

Total  number  of  scabby  sheep  found  In  Ohio,  In  1W3 1,72G 

Scab  was  thus  reported  from  nine  counties,  but  investigation  showed 
that  it  actually  existed  in  only  seven.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  each  case  it 
was  possible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  some  point  outside  of 
the  state.  The  regulations  that  were  issued  for  the  control  of  this  disease 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The  work  of  the  Board  with  this  disease  has  been  along  the  same 
lines  that  were  followed  in  1902.  Whenever  requests  were  receive4, 
dairy  herds  were  tested  with  tuberculin  and  the  owners  were  instructed  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  keeping  their  herds  free  from  disease  in  the  future. 

Although  requests  of  this  kind  were  rather  numerous,  only  a  compar- 
atively few  herds  were  actually  visited  and  examined.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  in  most  cases  the  owners  were  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Board,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  all  affected 
animals. 

The  reluctance  of  some  owners  to  sacrifice  their  cattle,  rather  than 
send  them  to  market  and  realize  some  return  for  them,  regardless  of  the 
injury  to  the  unsuspecting  buyer,  will  be  an  insurmountbale  obstacle 
to  the  successful  control  of  this  disease,  until  provisions  are  made  hy 
the  state  to  bear  at  least  a  part  of  the  burden. 
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This  is  done  by  many  other  states,  and  in  most  of  these,  but  notably 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  results  have  been  extremely  gratifying.  In  the 
latter  state  the  extent  of  tuberculosis  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  fully 
one-half  within  the  four  years  that  the  work  of  extermination  has  been 
in  progress. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  the  few  investigations  that  have  thus 
far  been  made  by  the  Board,  tuberculosis  must  be  far  less  prevalent  in 
Ohio  than  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  our  less  fortunate  Eastern 
states.  The  following,  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  state  veterinarian 
of  Pennsylvania  (Dr.  Leonard  Pearson),  will  be  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection : 

"Without  control,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  tuberculosis  to 
become  as  common  among  the  live  stock  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  the  old 
infected  regions  abfoad,  where  in  large  districts  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cattle  are  infected  and  wher^  in  some  countries,  as  in  the 
■Kingdom  of  Saxony,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  that  are  killed  for  food 
are  found  to  contain  alterations  of  this  disease. 

"We  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  both  the  enemy  and  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  combating  it,  and  if  tuberculosis  shall  ever  become  more 
firmly  rooted  in  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  because  the  lessons  of  experience 
are  unheeded  and  available  protection  ignored." 

An  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000.00)  for  the 
use  of  the  Board  in  beginning  the  work  of  wiping  out  this  disease  would 
be  none  two  large.  The  benefits  that  would  result  would  be  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  those  of  other  states,  where  the  work 
of  repressing  this  disease  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years  and  where 
its  fruits  are  now  beginning  to  be  reaped. 


SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVER  (T^jw  Fever). 

Not  a  single  case  of  Texas  fever  was  reported  in  this  state  during 
the  year  1903.  The  regulations  of  the  Board  require  that  all  persons, 
companies,  etc.,  shipping  Southern  cattle,  or  causing  them  to  be  shipped, 
into  this  state,  shall  first  obtain  a  permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners,  which  must  show  that  the  pens  or  yards  and 
unloading  chutes  that  are  to  be  used  for  these  cattle  have  been  inspected 
by  the  state  veterinarian  and  found  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  these  regulations.  Cattle  coming  from  south  of  the  National  quaran- 
tine line  for  Southern  cattle  fever  may  be  unloaded  at  such  places  for  the 
purpose  of  immediate  slaughter  only.  Shipments  for  any  other  purpose 
are  prohibited.  These  regulations  have  proved  effective  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 
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Requests  for  inspection  of  stock  yards,  unloading  pens,  chutes  and 
abattoirs  have  been  received  and  complied  with  as  follows :  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Cincinnati;  Canton  Provision  Company,  Canton;  Frank  Pressley, 
Mentor ;  F.  C.  Ceroid,  Saybrook ;  Max  Zanville,  Jacob  Folger  and  Nicholas 
Rassel  and  Son,  Toledo;  The  Cleveland  Provision  Company,  The  Lake 
Erie  Provision  Company,  The  Theuer  Norton  Provision  Company,  The 
Ohio  Provision  Company,  The  Long  Dressed  Beef  Company,  The  Peck 
and  Flick  Dressed  Beef  Company,  and  the  Qeveland  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany, of  Qeveland, 

Fifty  carloads  of  Southern  cattle  have  been  brought  into  the  state 
under  these  regulations  durii^  the  past  year.  This  does  not  include  a 
large  number  that  were  received  at  some  of  the  abattoirs  in  Gncinnati 
and  in  Cleveland,  where  inspectors  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  are  permanently  stationed.  Beginning  with  the  next  year, 
it  is  proposed  to  keep  careful  records  of  these  also. 

FINANCIAL  RIBPORT  OF  THE  STATB  BOARD  OP  LITB  STOCK  COHBCIS- 

SIGNERS   FOR  THE   TEIAR   BEQINNING   NOTEMBBR  8,   IMS, 

AND  ENDING  NOTEHBER  2,  U03. 

To  balance  of  anDroprlatlon  by  the  Oeneral  Aasembly 

for  the  7ear  ending  Febniarr  IG,  1903 |2,0U  46 

To  appropriation  by  tba  Oeneral  Assembljr  for  the  year 

ending  February  IE.   1904 3,000  00 

16.019  4< 

By  expenses  oC  officers  and  members  of  tbe  Board fZSl  06 

By  aalariea    l,Ti«  OO 

By  expenaeB    ot   State  Veterinarian 660  44 

By  general  expenses 1,066  71 

By  balance  of  appropriation  unexpended 1,646  S6 

$6,019  4«      16,019  46 
THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  UVE  STOCK  COMMISSIONERS, 
By  W.  W.  Miller, 

Secretary. 
Paul  Fischek, 

VeterinariaH. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  LIVE  STOCK  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  LIVE 

STOCK  COMMISSIONERS,  ITS  DUTIES,  ETC. 

R(;vised  Statutes  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  4210.  [What  cattle  infected  with  disease  shall  not  be  brought 
into  state.  No  person  shall  bring  into  the  state  of  Ohio  any  cattle  in- 
fected with  the  disease  commonly  known  as  the  "Texas  or  Spanish  fever," 
or  pleuro-pneumonia,  rinderpest,  or  other  conta^ous  diseases  or  any  cat- 
tle liable  to  impart  such  fever  or  disease  to  other  cattle;  but  this  section 
shall  not  affect  common  carriers  who  are  not  the  owners  of  cattle.  Whoever 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  any  person  injured 
by  bringing  such  cattle  into  the  state  in  the  amount  of  any  loss  occasioned 
thereby,  in  addition  to  other  penalties  provided  by  law. 

(For  importing  cattle  infected  with  Spanish  fever  see  Sec.  7003.) 

Sec.  4211.  [Presumptions  in  actions  to  recover  damages  for  infec- 
tion.] Whenever  any  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle,  liable  to  impart  disease, 
are  brought  into  the  state,  and  any  such  disease  as  Texas  or  Spanish  ferer 
makes  its  appearance  within  sixty  days,  and  infects  other  cattle  that  have 
been  on  the  same  highway,  common  or  pasture  ground  traveled  over  by 
such  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  with  such  disease,  such  fact  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  in  action  to  recover  damages  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  such 
Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  were  infected  with  the  disease  known  as  the 
"Texas  or  Spanish  fever,"  and  that  they  imparted  such  disease ;  and  the 
owner  of  such  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  at  the  time  they  were  brought  into 
the  state,  and  the  owner  of  such  cattle  at  the  time  the  disease  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, shall  be  j<nntly  and  severally  liable  for  any  damages  resulting 
from  such  disease. 

Sec,  42II'€l  [Transportation  of  cholera-infected  hogs.^  From  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
Owning  or  having  charge  of  any  hog  or  h(^s  infected  with  cholera  to  trans- 
port  the  same  within  the  borders  of  this  state. 

Sec.  421 1-7.  [Liability  of  violator.]  Any  person  or  persons  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  such  disease  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  any  person  so 
damaged,  and  shall  also  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  the  county  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec,  4211-8.  [Common  carriers  or  employes  not  affected,  etc.]  This 
act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  common  carriers  or  their  employes, 
and  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Sec,  4211-9.  [Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners.]  The  Ohio  Live 
Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  and  is  hereby  constituted  the  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  prevention- of  the  spread  of  infectious  and,. 
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contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  same ;  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  suppression  and 
extirpation  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals. 
The  Board  may  elect  such  officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  have 
powers  in  its  organization  and  work  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  establish 
such  r^:ulations,  not  in  conflict  with  law,  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  to 
secure  strict  quarantine  and  otherwise  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  and  ' 
contagious  diseases  among  live  stock  and  extirpate  the  same  so  far  as  it 
may  be  able  to  do  so. 

Sec.  42ti-io.  [Duty  as  to  extirpating  diseases.]  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  use  all  proper  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
dangerous  and  fatal  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  to  provide  for 
the  extirpation  of  such  diseases ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  such  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  breaking  out  In  this  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
persons  owning  or  having  in  charge  animals  infected  with  the  same,  to 
immediately  notify  said  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  some  member 
thereof,  of  the  existence  of  such  disease,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  board  immediately  to  cause  proper  examination  thereof  to  be  made 
by  a  competent  veterinarian ;  and  if  said  disease  shall  be  found  to  be  a 
dangerously  contagious  or  infectious  malady,  the  board  shall  order  the 
diseased  animals,  and  such  as  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion,  to  be 
strictly  quarantined  in  charge  of  such  person  as  the  board,  or  an  authorized 
member  thereof,  shall  designate,  and  to  order  any  premises  or  farms  where 
such  disease  exists,  or  has  recently  existed,  to  be  put  in  quarantine  so  that 
no  domestic  animal  subject  to  such  disease  be  removed  from  or  brought  to, 
the  premises  or  places  so  quarantined ;  and  the  board  diall  prescribe  siicit 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  contagion  from 
being  communicated  in  any  way  from  the  premises  so  quarantined. 

Sec.  4211-11.  [Bodies  of  dead  animals.]  The  bodies  of  all  dead 
animals  shall  be  buried  or  burned  by  the  owners  thereof,  as  provided  by  law. 
See  Sec.  6923a. 

Sec.  4211-12.  [An  act  to  suppress  dangerously  contagious  diseases' 
of  animals;  expenses  of  quarantining  suck  animals;  duty  of  sheriffs  and 
constables.]  That  any  person  having  in  his  possession  or  under  his  care, 
any  animal  which  he  knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  is  affected  with  a 
dangerously  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  does  not,  without  un- 
necessary delay,  make  known  the  same  to  said  Board,  or  tw  some  member 
thereof,  or  to  the  sheriff  or  constable  of  the  proper  county,  to  be  by  him 
communicated  to  said  Board;  or  any  person  or  corporation  who  shall 
bring  into  this  state,  or  sell  or  dispose  of  any  animal,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  affected  as  aforesaid,  or  any  animal  having  been  exposed  to  such  con- 
tagion, within  three  mcmths  of  such  exposure,  or  shall  move  the  ant-> 
mal  so  diseased  or  exposed  from  the  quarantine  to  which  it  was  ordered 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  shall  move  any  animal  to  or 
from  any  district  in  this  state  declared  to  be  infected  with  such  con- 
tagious disease,  or  shall  bring  into  this  state  any  animal  of  the  kind  dis- 
eased from  any  district  outside  of  the  state  that  may  at  any  time  be  legally 
declared  to  be  affected  with  such  disease  without  the  consent  of  said  bwird, 
except  under  such  conditions  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  said  board, 
•ball,  upon  conviction  of  either  of  the  aforesaid  offenses,  be  fined  in  any  sum  . 
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not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  And  all  proper  expense  incurred  in  the 
quarantining  of  animals  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  owners  thereof,  and  if  the  same  is  refused,  after  demand  made  by 
the  order  of  the  commissioners,  an  action  may  be  brought  to  recover  th« 
same  with  costs  of  suit,  which  action  may  be  in  the  name  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  for  the  use  of  the  board  of  live  stock  commissioners.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  sherifEs  and  constables  to  execute  within  their  several 
-  counties  all  lawful  orders  of  the  said  commissioners. 

Sec,  4211-13.  [Records  of  board;  report;  printing  expenses;  com- 
pensation, etc.]  The  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  its  acts  and  investigations  of  diseases  of  live  stock  and  report  the 
same  to  the  governor  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  annually,  and  shall 
publish  and  distribute  such  bulletins  and  reports  as  may  be  deemed  of 
genf^ral  interest  and  information.  The  supervisor  of  public  printir^  shall 
provide  for  such  printing  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  and  desirable 
to  benefit  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  state,  under  the  same  provisions 
as  are  made  for  other  state  printing.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall 
receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  day  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  for  each  day  he  is  actually  engaged  in  ttie  investigation 
and  eradication  of  diseases  of  domestic  animals  by  the  direction  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  4211-15.  [Proclamation  prohibiting  importation  of  diseased  live 
stock.]  Whenever  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  upon  receipt  of  in- 
formation from  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  shall  *  *  * 
believe  that  any  dangerous,  contagious  or  infectious  disease  has  become 
epidemic  in  certain  localities  in  other  states,  territories  or  counties,  or  that 
there  are  conditions  which  render  domestic  animals  of  such  infected  dis- 
trict liable  to  convey  such  disease,  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  live  stock  of  the  kind  diseased  into  the  state,  except 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners  and  approved  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  4211-16.  [Appraisement  and  killing  of  diseased  animals.] 
When  in  the  (pinion  of  the  commissioners  it  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  any  dangerous,  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
among  the  live  stock  of  the  state,  to  destroy  animals  affected  with  or  which 
have  been  exposed  to  any  such  disease,  it  shall  determine  what  animals 
shall  be  killed,  and  shall  appraise  or  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised,  by  dis-r 
interested  citizens,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  cause  such  animals  to  be 
killed,  and  their  carcasses  to  be  disposed  of  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission will  best  protect  the  health  of  the  domestic  animals  of  the  locality; 
provided,  that  no  animal  shall  *  *  *  be  slaughtered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  unless  first  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian  in  the 
employ  of  the  commission,  and  the  disease  with  which  it  is  affected  or 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed  adjudged  to  be  a  dangerous  and  contagious 
malady. 

Sec,  4211-163.  [Appointment  of  veterinarian;  compensation;  addi 
tional  veterinariaTtSj  etc.]  The  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  shall 
appoint  a  competent  veterinarian  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Board ;  such  veterinarian  to  perform  all  duties  prescribed  by  the  Board  and 
be  subject  lo  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  adopt.  In  case  of  an  out- 
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break  of  animal  disease,  the  Board  may,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  appoint 
temporarily,  additional  veterinarians  or  other  persons  for  any  special  work 
in  furtherance  of  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  state,  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation. 

Sec.  42ii-i6b.  [OMetrs,  agents  or  employes  shall  have  authority  to 
enter  upon  public  or  private  premises,  car,  bgat,  «te.]  In  the  enforcement 
of  any  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  other  laws  relating  to  tlte  Board  of  live 
Stock  Commissioners,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  may  be  adopted  under  the  authority  of  section  one  (4211-9)  of  this 
act,  tne  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  or  any  of  them  or  their  au- 
thorized officers,  agents  or  employes,  shall  have  authority  to  enty  upon  any 
public  or  private  premises,  or  within  any  building  wherein  live  stock  is 
housed,  or  to  enter  any  railway  car  or  any  boat  or  othej^  conveyance  used  in 
the  transportation  of  live  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  live  stock  of  the  State. 

Sec.  42ri-i6c.  [Penalty  and  Rne  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners.]  The  failure  of  any  individu- 
al, ccmipany  or  corporation  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  tlie  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners,  or  to  respect  its  regulations  with  regard  to  diseased 
animals,  when  notified  so  to  do,  shall  subject  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  ($500)  dol- 
lars, tr  be  recovered  by  civil  action  in  the  county  where  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted or  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  and  in  addition  to  the  penalty  above 
provided,  a  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  ($50)  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  ($200)  dollars ;  such 
fines  and  penalties  to  be  collected  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the 
use  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners. 

Sec.  42ii-i6d.  [Co-operation  with  the  United  States  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.]  The  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  is  authorized  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  state  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  under  and  in  pursuance  of  section  three,  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  May  29,  18^,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  bureau  of  animal  industry,  to  prevent  the  txportition  of 
diseased  cattle  and  to  provide  means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of 
pleuro<pneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals," 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States'  in  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  such  act. 

Sec.  42ii-i6e.  [The  Bureau  of  Animai  Industry  of  the  United  States 
to  have  right  of  inspection,  quarantine  and  condemnation  of  animals;  power 
to  call  upon  constables,  peace  officers,  etc.  ]  The  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  inspection, 
quarantine  and  condemnation  of  animals  affected  with  any  contagious,  in- 
fectious or  communicable  disease,  or  suspected  of  being  so  affected,  or  that 
have  been  exposed  to  any  such  disease ;  and  for  these  purposes  are  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  enter  upon  any  ground  or  premises  in  the  state. 
They  shall  have  power  to  call  upon  any  constables  and  peace  officers 
to  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act  of  Congress ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  said  <^cers  to 
assist  them  when  so  requested.    The  inspectors  shall  hvae  the  same  powers 
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and  protection  as  peace  officers  while  engaged  in  the  disdiarge  of  their 
duties. 

Sec.  4211-17.  [Compensation  for  animals  destroyed.]  In  case  of 
destruction  of  any  animal  under  the  provisions  of  this  ace,  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  made  for  the  same  by  the  state  shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  diseased  animal,  if  any,  at  the  time  of  slaughter; 
for  any  animal  that  has  been  kept  in  the  same  building  or  enclosure  two- 
thirds  of  such  value,  and  in  case  of  other  animals  destroyed  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  such  disease,  the  full  value  of  the  same  without  reference  to  the  sus- 
picion of  contagion ;  provided,  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  any 
person  who  may  have  brought  animals  into  the  state  affected  with  such 
contagious  disease,  or  from  a  district  in  which  such  contagious  disease  ex- 
isted, or  who  may  have  wilfully  concealed  the  existence  of  such  disease 
among  his  stock  or  on  his  premises,  or  may  have  by  wilful  neglect  or 
purposely  contributed  to  the  spread  of  such  contagion ;  and  in  appraising 
animals  to  be  slaughtered  as  herein  provided,  no  allowance  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  such  animals  being  thoroughbred,  or  pedigree  stock. 

Sec.  4211-18.  [Appropriation  to  pay  claims;  how  madej]  All 
claims  against  the  state  by  owners  of  animals  slaughtered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioners ;  be  reported  by  said  commission  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him 
communicated  to  the  legislature  with  the  recommendation,  if  the  matter 
is  approved  by  him,  that  the  proper  appropriation  be  made  to  pay  such 
claims. 

Whereas,  All  cattle  wintered  in  the  states  of  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory  are  infected  with  a  germ  which 
renders  them  capable,  except  during  the  frost  of  winter,  of  infecting 
Northern  cattle  with  a  malady  commonly  known  as  "Texas  fever,"  while 
they  show  no  manifestation  of  disease;  therefore. 

Sec  4211-19.  [The  driving  of  cattle  from  certain  states  forbidden 
during  certain  months;  conveyance  by  railway  forbidden,  except.]  During 
the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September  and  Oc- 
tober no  cattle  shall  be  permitted  to  be  driven  into  this  state  from  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  states  or  Indian  Territory,  or  that  shall  have  been  win- 
tered therein,  nor  shall  any  person  or  company  bring,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
veyed into  this  state  by  railway  or  otherwise,  any  such  cattle  under  said 
conditions,  except  as  specified  in  the  next  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4211-20.  [Unloading  of  certain  cattle  in  certain  months  for- 
bidden, except.]  Any  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  convey- 
ing into  or  through  this  state,  or  any  stock-yard  company  receiving  such 
cattle  during  the  months  aforesaid,  will  not  be  permitted  to  unload  the 
same  in  this  state  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  fed  and  watered  or  for 
immediate  slaughte;r,  and  in  yards  and  premises  especially  provided  for 
that  purpose,  into  which  Northern  cattle  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter. 
And  the  location  and  arrangement  of  the  said  yards  or  premises  and  the 
disinfection  of  the  cars  and  quarters  used  in  ihe  transportation  of  such 
cattle  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners. 
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Sec.  4211-21.  [Penaity.]  Any  person  or  corporation  that  shall 
bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  or  driven  into  this  state,  an/  cattle  wintered 
in  the  states  or  territory  above  mentioned,  or  to  be  driven  or  conveyed 
otherwise  than  as  herein  specified,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  shall,  moreover,  be  liable  for  all  damages  that  may  be  occa- 
sioned on  account  of  other  cattle  being  infected  with  said  disease. 

""Sec.  4211-22.  [Duty  of  transportation  companies;  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  such  (fufy.]  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  railway  and  other  transpor- 
tation companies  bringing  into  and  unloading  in  this  state  cattle  otherwise 
.than  as  specified  in  section  two  (4211-20)0?  this  act,  during  the  months 
above  specified,  to  require  a  statement  to  be  made  in  their  shipping  bills, 
showing  in  what  state  or  territory  the  cattle  shipped  were  wintered ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  railroad  company  bringing  into  this  state 
cattle,  which  may  unload  sudi  cattle  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  fed 
and  watered  as  specified  in  section  two  (4211-20)  of  this  act,  to  leave 
at  the  c^ce  of  such  company  nearest  the  point  where  such  cattle  may  be 
unloaded,  a  copy  for  public  inspection  of  the  statement  above  reqtiired, 
showing  where  the  same  were  wintered ;  and  any  company  or  corporation 
neglecting  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4211-23.  [Prosecution  for  offenses  hereunder,']  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  in  which  the  suit  may  be  brought 
to  begin  and  prosecute  any  action  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioners. Proceedings  against  any  railway  company  under  this  act  may 
be  had  in  any  county  in  this  state  through  which  any  portion  of  such  com- 
pany's road  may  pass,  or  in  which  its  principal  office  may  be  situated ;  and 
process  may  be  served  by  leaving  a  copy  at  the  office  of  such  company 
within  such  county. 

Sec.  4211-24.  [Penalty  for  selling  or  fai'ing  to  keep  securely  isolateii 
horses,  etc.,  affected  with  glanders.']  Any  person  owning  or  having  In  his 
charge  any  horse,  mule  or  ass  that  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  is  af- 
fected with  the  disease  known  as  glanders  or  farcy,  or  that  has  been  ad- 
judged to  be  so  affected  by  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  C<xnmissioners 
upon  a  report  made  to  said  Board  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  in 
their  employ,  after  a  careful  examination  of  such  animal,  who  shall  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of,  or  secrete  the  same,  or  shall  fait  to  keep  such  animal 
securely  isolated  so  that  contact  with  other  horses,  mules  or  asses  shall  not 
be  possible,  shall,  upon  conviction  of  either  of  said  offenses,  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall,  moreover,  be  liable  for 
all  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  same. 

Sec.  4211-25.  {Appraisal  and  payment  of  compensation  in  case  of 
destruction  of  such  animals  by  order  of  live  stock  commssion.]  In  case 
the  Live  Stock  Commissioners  shall  order  the  destruction  of  any  animal  af- 
fected with  glanders  or  farcy  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease,  which 
may  be  adjudged  capable  of  rendering  some  service,  the  Board  may  cause 
the  animal  to  be  appraised,  and  order  such  compensation  to  be  paid  out  on 
the  order  of  the  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  on  the  warrants  of  the  auditor 
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of  State  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  oi:  the  live  Stock 
Commission,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  may  be  just,  not 
exceeding  its  cash  value ;  provided  the  horse  was  not  diseased  when  passed 
in  possesion  of  the  owner. 

Sec,  4211-26.  [Penalty  for  suifering  sheep  affected  with  scab  to  ntn 
oi  large  or  for  selling  same,  knowng,  etc.]  Any  person  owning  or  havii^ 
in  charge  any  sheep  affected  with  foot-rot  or  scab  who  shall  suffer  the 
same  to  run  upon  any  highway,  common  or  other  uninclosed  ground,  or 
shall  sell  such  sheep,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  dis- 
eased, without  disclosing  the  fact  to  the  purchaser,  shall,  upon  conviction 
of  either  of  said  offenses,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  be  liable  to  parties  injured  for  all  damages  sustained.     ' 

(See  Sec.  6855  as  to  allowing  diseased  animals  to  run  at  lai^e.) 

Sec.  4212.  [Duties  of  carriers  and  owners  of  stockyards.  All  rail- 
way companies  and  owners  of  steamboats  used  in  conveying  live  stock 
and  owners  of  stockyards  and  other  premises  that  may  be  occupied  by 
such  stock,  shall,  immediately  upon  discovering  any  contagious  disease 
among  stock  occupying  such  cars,  boats,  yards,  or  other  premises,  take  all 
possible  measures  to  prevent  such  diseastKl  stock  from  communicating  the 
contagion  to  other  stock,  and  shall  moreover  cause  all  such  cars,  toats, 
yards,  and  premises  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  the  same  shall  be 
occupied  by  other  stock.  Every  corporation  and  company,  their  officers 
and  employes,  or  individuals  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  parties  injured 
for  all  damages  that  may  be  occasioned  thereby. 

[APPENDIX  B.] 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  LIVE  STOCK  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  OHIO. 

Rule  I.  When  supposed  cases  of  dangerously  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  of  live  stock  are  reported  to  the  Board  of  Live  Stock 
Commissioners,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall,  when,  in  his  judgment 
it  appears  necessary,  direct  the  State  Veterinarian  to  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  affected  animal  or  animals ;  and  if  the  State  Veterinarian 
is  of  the  opinion  that  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  exists,  he  shall, 
if  deemed  necessary,  at  once  cause  to  be  quarantined  the  diseased,  as  well 
as  all  exposed,  animal  or  animals  and  premises  or  farms  where  such  disease 
exists,  and  report  his  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Rule  2,  No  examinations  or  investiagtions  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  i  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  the  State  Veterina- 
rian are  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  outbreaks  of  disease  are  reasonably 

well  founded. 

Rule  3.    The  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  before  ordering  an 

investigation  by  the  State  Veterinarian,  may  require  two  or  more  reputable 

citizens  of  the  county  in  which  a  reported  case  of  dangerously  infectious 

disease  exists,  to  make  a  written  statement  confirming  such  report.  . 
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Rule  4.  When  the  State  Veterinarian  shall  order  diseased  animals, 
or  such  as  have  been  exposed  to  a  contagion,  and  any  premises  or  farms 
where  such  disease  exists,  to  be  strictly  quarantined,  he  may  call  upon  the 
sheriffs  or  constables  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  such  quarantine 
is  ordered,  to  execute  said  quarantine.  All  proper  expense  incurred  in 
the  quarantining  of  animals  shall  be  paid  by  the  owners  thereof.  Any  quar- 
antine ordered  by  the  State  Veterinarian  shall  remain  in  force  until  re- 
moved by  his  order. 

Rule  5.  In  case  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  shall  order 
the  destruction  of  any  animal  affected  with  glanders  or  farcy,  in  the  chronic 
stage  of  the  disease,  which  may  be  adjudged  capable  of  rendering  some 
service ;  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Veterinarian,  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  contagion  or  infection  among  the  live 
stock  of  the  state,  he  may  require  diseased  animals  to  be  killed  and  their 
carcasses  burned  or  buried,  as  he  may  direct ;  in  either  case,  said  animals 
shall  be  appraised  by  disinterested  freeholders  of  the  county  in  which  such 
animals  are  owned,  one  to  be  selected  by  the  owner  of  the  animal  or  ani- 
mals killed  or  destroyed,  and  another  by  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioners ;  and  these  two,  if  they  cannot  reach  an  agreement,  shall  select 
a  third  person  to  act  with  them ;  these  shall  make  the  report  of  their  findings 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  and  he  shall 
refer  the  same  to  the  Board ;  and,  if  findings  are  approved,  the  Board  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Governor  of  the  state,  to  be  by  him  communicated  to 
the  LegislaturCj  with  the  recommendation,  if  the  matter  is  approved  by  him, 
that  the  proper  appropriation  be-  made  to  pay  such  claims. 

Rule  6.  The  State  Veterinarian  may  prescribe  and  publish  rules  for 
disinfection  of  barns,  sheds  or  premises  where  infectious  diseases  exist 
or  have  existed,  and  for  the  disinfection  of  harness,  utensils,  wagons,  etc., 
kept  on  such  premises- 
Rule  7.  Upon  request  of  owners  desiring  to  ship  animals  to  other 
states  or  territories  requiring  certificates  of  health  accompanying  such 
animals,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Veterinarian,  or  an  inspector 
designated  by  him,  to  inspect  said  animals,  and  if,  after  inspection,  the 
State  Veterinarian  is  satisfied  that  the  animals  in  question  are  free  from 
observable  symptoms  of  any  dangerous,  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
for  which  the  particular  state  or  territory  into  which  the  animals  are  in- 
tended to  be  shipped  requires  inspection,  he  shall  issue  the  required  certifi- 
cate. 

Rule  8,  All  expenses  of  inspection  provided  for  in  Rule  7  shall  be 
borne  by  the  owner  or  shipper  who  makes  request  for  inspection,  and  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  ($5)  per  day,  or  fraction  thereof,  and  all 
necessary  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence. 

Rule  9.  Owners  of  abattoirs  or  other  persons  desiring  to  in-.pori 
Southern  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  slaughter  must  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  for  a  permit  to  unload  sudi  cattle 
within  this  state.  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  such  permit,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct  the  State  Veterinarian  to  inspect  the  pens  and  abattoir  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  specified,  and  if  these  are  found  to  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  for  the  unloading 
of  Southern  cattle,  the  Secretary  and  the  State  Veterinarian  shall  issue  the 
permit,  /  -  i 
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To  Raih-oad,  Steamboat,  Transportation,  Abattoir  and  Stock  Yard  Com^ 

panies  and  Their  Employes. 

Your  attention  is  hereby  called  to  those  laws  of  Ohio  which  relate  to 
the  bringing  of  certain  cattle  into  this  state,  viz. :  Sections  4211-19,  421T-20, 
4211-21,  4211-22  and  4211-23,  Revised  Statutes.  A  copy  of  these  laws  ts 
enclosed,  herewith. 

The  rules  and  r^:ulations  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners 
regulating  the  unloading  of  Southern  or  quarantine  cattle  aregiven  below : 

r.  The  pens  for  receiving  Southern  or  quarantine  cattle  for  purposes 
of  feeding,  waterii^  or  immediate  slaughter  must  be  constructed  of  two 
strong  board  fences  which  must  be  at  least  five  feet  high  and  separated  by 
a  space  of  at  least  twelve  feet  and  into  which  space  or  passage  no  cattle  or 
stock  of  any  kind  shall  be  permitted  to  enter. 

2.  The  pens  used  for  receiving  Southern  or  quarantine  cattle  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned  shall  not  be  used  for  receiving  any  other  kinds 
of  live  stock. 

3.  Before  any  person,  company,  firm  or  corporation  may  legally  han- 
dle Southern  or  quarantine  cattle  a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Live  Stock  Commissioners ;  such  permit  to  be  furnished  after  the  State 
Veterinarian  has,  at  the  request  of  the  person,  company,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion desiring  such  permit,  completed  an  inspection  of  the  pens  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  found  them  safe  places  for  han- 
dling such  cattle. 

The  State  Veterinarian  shall  also  designate  a  suitable  place  at  or  near 
the  point  of  unloading  in  which  cattle  cars  used  for  transporting  Southern 
or  quarantine  cattle  shall  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  they  are  again 
used  for  the  transportation  of  other  live  stock  or  merchandise  of  any  kind, 
and  before  the  quarantine  placards  placed  on  such  cars  are  removed. 

The  following  rules*  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  cattle  cars  used  for 
transporting  Southern  or  quarantine  cattle  have  been  adopted  by  this 
Board: 

Remove  all  litter  and  manure  and  disinfect  it  by  mixing  it  with  lime  or 
saturating  it  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  100  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  or,  if 
not  disinfected,  it  may  be  stored  where  no  cattle  can  come  in  contact  with  it 
during  the  period  from  Feb.  i  to  Nov.  15  of  each  year.  Wash  the  cars  and 
the  feeding  and  watering  troughs  until  clean.  Saturate  the  entire 
interior  surface  of  the  cars  and  fencing,  troughs  and  chutes  of  the  pens 
with  a  mixture  ol-iyi  pounds  of  lime  and  one-quarter  pound  of  100  per 
cent,  straw  colored  carbolic  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water :  or  a  solution  made 
by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water  may  be 
used ;  or  disinfect  the  cars  with  a  jet  of  steam  under  a  pressure  of  not  less 
than  50  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners. 
W.   W.   Miller, 

Secretary. 
Paul  Fischer, 

Veterinarian. 

•These  rules  were  issued  in  Order  No.  93,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  of  Ohio. 
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PERMIT  FOR  RECEIVING  SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  IMMEDIATE  SLAUGHTER. 

Columbus,  O 190. . 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY,  That  the  cattle  pens  and  abattoir  used 
by in ,  Ohio,  for  re- 
ceiving Southern  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  slaughter  have  been 
duly  inspected  by  the  State  Veterinarian  and  have  been  found  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Ccxnmissioners  for  the 
unloading  of  Southern  or  quarantine  cattle. 

The  owner,  .or  manager,  .of  this  abattoir  hereby  agrees  to  use  said 
pens  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  atumals  to  be  immediately  slaughtered 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  owner,  .or  manager,  .of  this  abattoir 
further  agrees  to  clean  and  disinfect,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  all  cars  in  which,  .he. .  r<xeives  Southern, 
or  quarantine  cattle,  and  to  notify  said  Board  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  time  that  such  cleaning  and  disinfection  was  performed.  Cars  requir- 
ing disinfection  must  not  be  removed  from  the  yards  where  cattle  were  un- 
loaded until  they  have  been  cleaned  and  disinfected  as  above  provided. 

The  rules  for  cleaning  and  di»nfecting  Southern  cattle  cars  are  given 
below: 

"Remove  all  litter  and  manure  and  disinfect  It  hT  mixing  It 
with  lime  or  satnniUns  It  with  a  G  per  cent,  solution  of  100  per 
cent.  corboUc  odd.  If  not  disinfected  It  mar  l>e  stored  where  no 
cattle  can  come  In  contact  with  It  during  the  period  from  Pebruarr 
1  to  November  15  of  each  year.  Wash  the  cars  and  the  feeding  and 
watering  trou^s  until  clean.  Saturate  the  entire  Interior  surface 
of  the  cars  and  fencing,  trou^is  and  chutes  of  the  pens  with  a 
mixture  of  1^  pounds  of  lime  and  one-quarter  pound  of  100  per  cent, 
straw  colored  carbolic  add  to  eadi  gallon  of  water;  or  a  solution 
made  b?  dltfiolvlng  four  ounces  of  .chloride  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of 
water  may  be  used;  or  disinfect  the  cars  with  a  Jet  of  steam  uoder 
a  pressure  of  not  less  than  GO  pounds  to  the  square  inch." 

This  permit  is  issued  190. . ,  and  is  to  remain 

in  force  until  January  i,  190. .,  or  until  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  State  Board 
of  Live  Stock  Commissioners. 


Owner  or  Manager  of  Abattoir.  Secretary  B.  of  L.  S.  C. 

State  Veterinarian. 

[This  permit  Is  not  valid  unless  signed  by  the  owner  or  manager  ot  the 
anattoir  for  which  it  is  Issued  and  by  the  Secretary  and  Veterinarian  of  the 
State  Board  of  Live  Stoch  Commissioners.  Penalty  for  unloading  Southern 
cattle  without  this  permit  la  (100  to  11,000  and  liability  for  all  damages  that  may 
be  occasioned  on  account  of  other  cattle  being  Infected  with  Southern  cattle 
fever.  See  Sec.  4211-21,  Revised  BUtntes.] 
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[APPENDIX  E.] 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE  AND  HOG  CHOLERA. 

By  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  State  Veterinarian. 

Swine  plague  and  hog  cholera  are  the  most  commmon  and  destructive 
diseases  of  swine.  The  annual  losses  which  they  occasion  are  enormous. 
The  fact  that  both  diseases  are  at  the  present  time  practically  incurable 
leaves  us  the  only  alternative  of  using  every  means  in  our  power  to  prevent 
their  introduction  into  healthy  herds.  Prevention  is  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  any  communicable  disease.  For  swine  plague  and  hog  cholera 
we  know  of  no  other  method. 

In  this  short  article  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  as  strictly  as  possible 
to  this  phase  of  the  question. 

The  investigations  of  bacteriologists  have  shown  that  swine  plague 
and  h<^  cholera  are  two  different  uk)  distinct  diseases  of  swine.  The 
clinical  picture  of  these  diseases,  their  mode  of  infection  and  manner  of 
dissemination  offer  many  points  of  similarity;  both  are  very  fatal,  and 
as  far  as  practical  hints  on  their  prevention  are  concerned,  what  applies 
to  one  of  them  applies  equally  well  to  the  other.  For  this  reason  my  re- 
marks will  be  limited  to  swine  plague,  the  reader  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  facts  and  suggestions  are  equally  applicable  to  both  diseases. 

Swine  plague  is  a  very  fatal,  infectious  and  contagious  disease  of 
swine.  It  is  caused  by  a  so-called  "germ"  known  as  the  swine  plague  ba- 
cillus, an  inconceivably  minute  vegetable  parasite  that  grows  in  the'  animal 
tissues  and  by  the  poisons  or  toxines  which  it  excretes  it  causes  the  symp- 
toms observed  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  An  idea  of  the  size  of  this 
"germ"  may  be  obtained  iioia  the  statement  that  5fty  thousand  of  them 
placed  side,  by  side  in  a  row  would  not  make  a  line  one  inch  long.  This 
extreme  minuteness  is  of  the  utmost  importance  when  the  question  of  pro- 
phylaxis, or  prevention,  is  considered,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  intelligently  provide  means  for  the  prevention 
of  a  disease  we  must  know  something  of  its  cause,  how  infection  takes 
place  and  how  the  infectious  principle  (germ)  is  spread  from  place  to  place 
and  from  animal  to  animal. 

The  cause  of  swine  plague  is  the  swine  pla^e  bacillus ;  it  is  positively 
known  that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease.  If  we  can  e3cape  or 
avoid  the  cause  of  any  disease  we  can  with  absolute  certainty  prevent  the 
disease.  This  is  the  simple  statement  of  an  actual  fact.  Carrying  out  this 
idea  in  a  practical  way  is  a  practical  possibility,  but  sometimes  attended 
with  difficulties.  We  iind  the  swine  plague  bacillus  in  the  tissues,  blood, 
secretions  and  discharges  of  every  animal  affected  with  swine  plague. 
These  are  the  only  direct  sources  of  this  bacillus  that  are  known.  The  dis- 
ease spreads  by  the  spread  of  its  germs.  Where  the  first  pig  became  in- 
fected with  swine  plague  bacilli  is  as  little  known  as  where  the  first  pig 
Itself  came  from,  and  is  of  little  importance  here.  At  the  present  time  we 
can,  however,  trace  both  of  them  to  direct  ancestors,  and  can  get  them 
from  no  other  source. 


How  do  Healthy  Pigs  Become  Infected. 
uc 
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1.  Any  of  these  products  may  become  dry,  reduced  to  dust,  and  in- 
haled by  a  healthy  animal.  The  smallest  visible  particle  of  dust  is  large 
enough  to  carry  with  it  hundreds  of  germs.  In  this  way  the  lungs  are 
affected  and  a  cough  or  some  form  of  pneumonia  is  the  first  symptom  of 
the  disease. 

2.  The  food  of  heahhy  pigs  may  be  cmitaminated  with  the  discharges 
of  sick  ones.  Here  the  stomach  and  intestines  become  the  seat  of  the  first 
morbid  changes,  and  diarrhoea,  constipation  and  other  symptoms  of  di- 
gestive troubles  are  -first  observed. 

3.  Wounds,  such  as  are  produced  by  castration,  may  become  infected 
by  contact  with  infected  excretions  or  discharges.  Slight  abrasions  of  any 
kind,  even  slight  wounds  inflicted  by  lice,  answer  the  same  purpose.  In 
these  ways  general  or  blood  infections  take  place. 

After  the  germs  leave  the  sick  animal's  body  they  may  remain  alive 
and  able  to  produce  disease  a  very  long  time.  How  long  such  germs  re- 
main active  depends  entirely  on  the  conditions  of  heat,  light  and  moisture 
under  which  they  are  kept  and  on  the  substance  in  which  they  are  present, 
A  warm,  moist  and  dark  place  containing  organic  matter,  decaying  vege- 
tation, manure,  etc.,  is  most  favorable  for  their  long  continued  existence. 
Great  heat,  dryness  and  direct  sunlight  tend  to  destroy  disease  germs  of 
all  kinds  after  a  certain  time.  Mere  drying,  however,  requires  a  very  long 
time  to  destroy  many  disease  germs.  This  is  an  important  point  in  the 
question  of  disinfection. 

We  have  seen  how  animals  beccme  infected  with  swine  plague  germs 
when  diseased  hogs  are  present     Now  the  question  arises: 

How  are  healthy  and  comparatively,  or  apparently,  isolated  herds  in- 
fected and  hozv  are  the  disease  germs  transported  from  place  to  placef 

Healthy  herds  become  infected  by  the  direct  or  indirect  introduction 
of  disease  germs  from  infected  herds.  It  is  here  proper  to  state  that  swine 
plague. germs  have  no  power  of  independent  motion  from  place  to  place — 
they  cannot  fly.  The  disease,  therefore,  does  not,  and  cannot,  spread 
through  the  air.  Dust-laden  air  may  carry  the  germs,  but  here  it  is  the 
dust  particles  to  which  the  germs  cling  and  not  the  air  that  acts  as  a  car- 
rier. Such  infected  dust  is  probably  never  carried  any  great  distance.  It 
is  carried  from  pen  to  pen,  when  these  are  adjacent,  but  rarely  to  any 
greater  distance. 

The  important  distributing  agents  of  the  ht^  cholera  germs  are 
persons,  animals,  utensils  and  conveyances  employed,  or  used  in  ot  about 
swine  plague  infected  pens,  also  water  courses,  etc.  Attendants  carry  the 
germs  on  their  boots  and  in  their  clothing ;  animals  carry  them  in  the  mud 
on  their  feet  and  in  their  hair  coats ;  wagon  wheels  move  infected  dirt  from 
place  to  place ;  utensils  or  vessels  used  in  and  about  pens  may  harbor 
countless  germs.  Dogs  and  other  animals,  even  birds,  may  spread  the  con- 
tagion frcMn  place  to  place.  Finally,  water  courses,  rivers,  creeks,  and 
drains  or  ditches  of  any  kind  that  course  through  or  near  infected  pens 
carry  the  disease  germs  from  place  to  phce.  The  amount  of  material  thus 
moved  and  introduced  into  a  healthy  herd  is  entirely  immaterial.  A  single 
germ,  under  favorable  conditions,  is  just  as  capable  of  producing  a  fatal  at- 
tack of  disease  as  any  number  of  millions.  The  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  these  simple  organisms  multiply  readily  explains  this. 
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su-itie  plague  bacillus,  in  twenty-four  hours,  may  have  developed  into  many 
millions. 

When  the  badlli  have  once  been  introduced  into  a  herd  they  rapidly 
multiply  and  infection  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time.  The  time  re- 
quired for  a  distinct  outbreak  of  disease  to  appear  after  the  germs  have 
been  introduced  on  the  premises,  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  opportuni- 
ties for  infection.  Constitutionally  weak,  sickly,  very  young  or  wounded 
(recently  castrated)  animals  are  attacked  sooner  than  others.  After  the 
germs  have  once  entered  the  body  of  an  animal,  that  is,  after  infection  of 
the  animal  has  occurred,  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  will,  as  a  rule,  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  but  a  pig  may  harbor  these  germs  five 
weeks  before  distinct  symptoms  of  the  disease  can  be  noticed.  The  long 
time  that  may  thus  sometimes  elapse  accounts  for  many  mysterious  in- 
fections where  no  possible  source  or  opportunity  of  infection  can  be  re- 
called or  imagined. 

If  swine  plague  is  caused  by  certain  species  of  bacteria  and  if  these 
bacteria  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  disease,  we  might  ask,  why  does  the 
disease  occur  only,  or  principally,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year?  This  is 
easily  explained.  Fall  and  spring  are  the  hog  cholera  or  swine  plagtie 
seasons.  These  are  the  times  when  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture  are  most  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  these  disease  germs 
and  opportunities  for  infection  are  most  numerous.  At  these  srasons 
of  the  year  traffic  in  hogs  is  at  its  highest.  Pigs  are  bought,  sold  and  ex- 
changed, all  kinds  from  many  locaHties  are  put  tc^ether  in  feeding  pens, 
are  fed  poorly  balanced  rations  that  are  intended  to  fatten  a  previously 
half-starved  animal  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  will  do  anything 
but  aid  an  animal  in  resisting  an  attack  of  disease.  Although  no  swine 
plague  can  develop  without  the  swine  plague  bacillus,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  all  animals  that  are  exposed  to  infection  by  this  germ  do  not  take 
the  disease.  Every  animal  has  a  certain  natural  power  to  resist  disease. 
This  power  to  resist  disease  varies  exceedingly  in  different  animals,  just 
like  growing  and  fattening  qualities  differ  widely.  Some  animals  possess 
this  power  to  such  a  degree  that  they  absolutely  resist  an  attack  of  swine 
plague — even  direct  injection  of  pure  cultures  of  germs  has  no  disease- 
producing  effect.  Such  animals  are  said  to  be  tmm-une.  Other  individual 
animals  possess  exactly  opposite  qualities ;  they  cannot  resist  the  slightest 
attack.  This  partly  explains  why  some  animals  have  mild  attacks, 
others  severe  attacks ;'  the  former  usually  recover,  the  latter  die.  Still 
others,  as  above  stated,  are  immune,  and  in  some  animals  the  disease  takes 
a  chronic  course.  Why  and  how  all  this  is  cannot  be  explained  here,  but 
this  may  be  stated :  The  natural  disease-resisting  power  of  an  animal  can 
be  artificially  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
it  will  greatly  aid  the  animal  to  successfully  resist  an  atack  of  swine 
plague.  Proper  food,  care  and  shelter,  proper  breeding,  and  avoiding 
everything  that  tends  to  weaken  an  animal's  constitution  are  the  points  to 
be  looked  after.  A  fat,  flabby  pig  fed  almost  wholly  on  corn  stands  the 
smallest  chance  of  escaping  a  fatal  attack.  A  half-starved  animal  cannot 
fare  much  better.  In  either  case  the  food  itself  is  not  the  direct  cause  of 
the  disease,  it  has  simply  prepared  the  animal  for  a  fatal  attack. 

We  have  now  seen  how  animals  become  infected  with  the  germs  of 
swine  plague,  how  the  germs  are  conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another 
through  food,  drink,  inhalation  of  dust-laden  air,  and  direct  introduction 
through  wounds,  and  how  the  germs  are  carried  from  one  herd  to  another. 
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from  farm  to  farm,  and,  fihally,  the  conditions  which  are  most  favorable 
for  producing  fatal  infections.     This  prepares  us  for  the  main  question : 

How  can  we^  prevent  swine  plaguef 

The  answer  is  plain:  Avoid  the  swine  plague  germ,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, for  the  saice  of  both  profit  and  health,  feed  and  breed  according  to 
scientific  principles. 

The  first  injunction  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  one.  To 
fulfill  it  requires  the  utmost  care  and  foresight.  Nevertheless,  it  is  mere 
child's  play  compared  with  burning  cholera  corpses,  and  certainly  more  re- 
munerative. 

Successful  prevention  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  requires 
attention  in  every  minute  detail.  We  are  dealing  with  an  invisible  enemy 
and,  therefore,  must  constantly  guard  every  possible  port  or  means 
entrance. 

To  begin  properly  we  should  select  a  suitable  site  for  the  pig  pen.  A 
high,  dry  and  light  place,  not  near  a  stream,  ditch  or  any  other  drain 
that  could  act  as  a  carrier  of  germs  either  to  or  from  the  pens  (our  neigh- 
bors should  be  considered  as  well  as  ourselves,  because  we  expect  them 
to  consider  us).  The  pens  should  be  built  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  cleaned  readily  and  thoroughly,  and,  if  necessary,  disinfected.  They 
should  be  moderately  high  and  have  plenty  of  large  doors  and  windows 
to  admit  air  and  sunshine ;  these  latter  are  real  tonics  and  at  the  same  time 
they  check  the  develonwient  of,  or  even  absolutely  destroy,  disease  germs. 

Second.  Havt  Ixalthy  pigs  to  begin  with  and  feed  them  properly 
balanced  rations ;  this  increases  their  power  to  resist  disease.  Avoid  in- 
breeding and  the  use  of  weak-  males.  Keep  the  pigs  free  from  lice  and 
worms.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  most  pigs  that  have  cholera  or  swine 
plague  are  lousy  or  have  intestinal  worms!  These  parasites  predispose 
animals  to  infection  by  germs.  Use  straw  or  other  material  for  bedding 
or  use  no  bedding  at  all,  whichever  suits  your  conditions  better,  but  keep 
the  sleeping  quarters  dry  and  as  free  from  dust  as  is  possible  with  proper 
care,  and  do  not  allow  the  pigs  to  burrow  and  sleep  under  an  old  straw 
pile  or  live  in  or  under  the  manure  heap. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  methods  here  suggested  are  radically  different 
from  those  found  in  common  practice,  but  this  should  not  discourage  any 
one.  Our  object  in  doing  these  things  is  the  prevfrtion  of  swine  plague 
and  h<:^  cholera  and  increasing  the  profit  of  pork  production  by  eliminat- 
ing the  greatest  factor  in  the  direction  of  loss.  Pist  methods  have  so  evi- 
dently failed  to  do  this  that  noticing  but  a  radical  change  of  methods  can 
be  expected  to  accomplish  anything. 

Third.  After  doing  everything  po.-'^ible  tow?.,d  beginning  wiih  a 
healthy  herd  and  providing  sanitary  quarters  and  feedmg  wholesome  food 
adapted  to  the  ends  desired,  we  must  keep  out  the  swine  plague  bacillus. 
This  is  done  by  personal  or  individual  quarantine  or  isolation  of  the  pigs 
and  their  pens.  This  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
problem,  nevertheless  it  is  absolutely  possible. 

Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  is  the  cause  of  losses  amount- 
ing to  millions  anually  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  other  continents. 
This  disease  was  introduced  into  America  in  1843,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  by  natural  methods  of  spreading  and  reimportation  from  Kurope  a 
large  number  of  the  Eastern  states  became  infected  with  this  disease.  Not 
unSi  1887  were  serious  attempts  made  by  the  United  States  Government 
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to  stamp  out  this  disease.  In  1892,  after  five  years,  the  disease  was  official- 
ly declared  to  be  eradicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  about  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  benefit  to  the  cattle  industry  of  America  from  this  work  can  simply 
not  be  estimated.  But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  If  a  disease  like 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  can  be  controlled  and  stamped  out  of 
a  country  as  large  as  America,  how  much  more  simple  a  matter  would  it  be 
to  control  a  disease  on  a  single  farm  ?  For  example,  hog  cholera  or  swine 
plague.  Both  classes  of  diseases  are  due  to  micro-organisms ;  infection 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner,  and  although  all  details  in  handling  the  two 
problems  are  by  no  means  identical,  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend 
are  exactly  the  same.  As  long  as  ^e  federal  or  state  governments  do  not 
take  the  work  in  hand  each  farmer  or  swine-breeder  must  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  CtMicerted  action  and  general  co-operation  of  swine-breed- 
ers generally,  made  possible  by  associations,  would  simplify  and  aid  mat- 
ters materisdly.  But  this  is  said  only  by  the  way.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  necessary  means  and  methods  at  the  disposal  of  individual  owners. 

I  will  repeat  that  strict  individual  quarantine  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  solution  of  our  problem  seems  to  rest  . 

What  is  "Quarantinef" 

"Quarantine"  means  a  space  of  forty  days,  the  time  formerly  required 
for  a  ship  to  remain  isolated  and  forbear  all  intercourse  with  the  shore 
when  it  was  suspected  of  being  infected  with  some  contagious  disease-  At 
the  present  time  "quarantine"  means  simply  the  complete  isolation  of  any 
person,  animal,  building  or  premises  for  the  necessary  length  of  time  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  a  cont^ous  or  infectious  disease. 

A  quarantine  may  be  ordered  by  federal,  state  or  local  authorities,  or 
it  may  be  a  personal  or  individual  matter.  At  the  present  time  personal 
quarantine  by  the  owner  of  the  swine  is  the  most  effective  means  for  con- 
trolling swine  plague,  or  hc^  cholera.  In  this  case  the  owner  quarantines 
the  whole  country  to  protect  his  own  herd.  This  amounts  to  a  simple  tres- 
pass notice  which  every  person  is  legally  bound  to  observe. 

Note  the  following  instructions: 

1.  Let  no  unauthorized  person  approach  within  fifty  feet  of  your 
hog-pens  or  yards.  This  includes  everybody  who  you  are  not  absolutely 
certain  has  not  been  with  or  near  swine  plague  infected,  or  other  hogs,  or 
animals,  or  pens,  or  things  which,  or  persons  who,  could  in  any  possible 
way  carry  or  harbor  swine  plague  germs.  The  personal  appearance  of  in- 
dividuals is  no  criterion  upon  which  to  base  distinctions.  Always  suspect 
everybody  until  proved  innocent  or  harmless. 

2.  Permit  no  animals  to  which  the  above  remarks  may  apply  to  ap- 
proach nearer  than  fifty  feet  to  your  pens  or  yards  where  the  hogs  are 
kept.  The  same  applies  to  wagons,  carts,  utensils,  even  food  and  clothing ; 
in  fact,  to  an3^hing  and  anybody. 

3.  Instruct  attendants  to  keep  strictly  away  from  cholera  or  swine 
plague  infected,  or  any  other  kind  of,  hi^-pens  or  premises  where  hogs  are 
kept  or  have  recently  been. 

4.  Politely  inform  your  neighbors  that  trespassing  on  your  prem- 
ises near  your  hog-pens  is  forbidden  under  penalty  of  the  law  and  explain 
to  them  what  the  word  trespassing  as  here  used,  means. 
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5.  The  owner  of  the  hogs  is  just  as  liable  to  carry  and  introduce 
disease  germs  as  anyone  else ;  bear  this  in  mind  and  act  accordingly.  If 
your  neighbor's  hogs  are  dying  of  some  mysterious  disease,  take  his  word 
for  it,  but  investigate  no  further ;  assume  that  it  is  cholera  or  swine  plague 
and  exercise  increased  vigilance.  Do  not  go  over  to  look  at  the  sick  hc^s, 
you  may  soon  have  some  of  your  own  if  you  do. 

6.  The  laws  of  Ohio  forbid  the  transportation,  in  any  way,  of  cholera 
or  swine  plague  infected  hogs,  or  hogs  exposed  to  cholera  or  swine  plague, 
or  their  carcasseis  or  products.  Special  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  also  forbid  such  transportation.  Persons  vi- 
olating these  laws  or  rules  are  liable  to  heavy  fines,  ranging  from  fifty  to 
five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to  other  penalties.  Remember  this  and 
be  free  in  imparting  this  information  wherever  it  is  needed. 

7.  When  any  infectious  swine  disease  is  prevalent  in  your  neighbor- 
hood or  county  exercise  increased  care  in  following  the  instructions  here 
outlined.     Re-read  this  bulletin  occasioually. 

8.  Observe  care  in  introducing  new  stock  into  your  herds.  Re- 
member that  a  pig  may  have  the  swine  plague  germs  in  his  system  five 
weeks  or  more  without  showing  ordinary  symptoms  of  disease.  Never 
buy  stock  pigs  to  feed ;  this  is  the  best  way  known  to  infect  your  premises 
with  swine  diseases.  No  matter  how  good  a  judge  you  may  think  you 
are,  you  cannot  recognize  hc^  cholera  or  swine  plague  by  simply  looking 
at  the  pig.  If  you  have  followed  this  business  for  any  number  of  years 
with  good  success,  stop  it  now.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  see 
your  mistake. 

9.  Breed  and  raise  your  own  animals;  it  is  cheaper  and  better  in 
every  way,  and  no  other  way  is  safe. 

10.  If  you  must  buy  a.^ew  herd  or  a  new  boar,  make  careful  in- 
quiries as  to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  then,  if  everything  looks 
safe,  take  the  animals  home  and  put  them  in  a  special  pen,  isolated  from 
the  rest,  at  least  fifty  feet  away  from  other  hogs,  and  quarantine  them 
for  six  weeks ;  in  the  meantime  keep  careful  watch  for  any  signs  of  disease. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  animal  or  animals  are  still  in  perfect  health 
and  show  no  suspicious  symptoms,  and  have  had  no  possible  opportunity  to 
become  infected  while  under  quarantine,  you  may  remove  your  restrictions 
and  allow  the  newly  acquired  animals  to  mingle  with  the  rest.  This  is 
gcring  to  some  trouble,  and,  perhaps,  expense,  but  do  not  expect  results 
without  these  little  incidentals. 

Disinfeclton. 

It  would  hardly  be  proper  to  close  this  article  without  a  word  about 
the  subject  of  disinfection.  The  principles  upon  which  disinfection  de- 
pend are  the  foundation  of  sanitary  science.  At  the  same  time  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that,  as  ordinarily  practiced,  disinfection  is  worse 
than  useless.  It  is  not  only  time  and  money  wasted,  but  it  gives  a  false 
feeling  of  security  that  may  lead  to  great  harm. 

The  object  of  disinfection  is  the  destruction  of  disease  germs,  and  of 
germs  of  putrefaction  and  decomposition.  To  be  of  any  benefit,  the  pro- 
cess must  be  thorough  and  complete,  olherwise  it  is  not  disinfection.  When 
disinfecting  for  disease  germs  this  is  of  special  importance.  It  is  a  matter 
of  destroying  millions  upon  millions  of  invisble  organisms.  It,  therefore, 
stands  to  reason  that  destruction  of  half  of  them,  or  three-fourths  of 
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them,  or  even  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  their  number  is  not  sufHcient. 
Every  single  germ  may  be  destroyed !  One  germ  that  escapes  may  do  as 
much  harm  as  a  million.    The  requirements  for  success  are : 

1.  The  proper  preparation  of  the  place  to  be  disinfected. 

2.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  disinfectant. 

3.  Thorough  application  of  the  disinfectant. 

1.  Clean  the  yards,  pens,  troughs,  utensils,  etc.,  to  be  disinfected. 
Remove  all  litter,  rubbish  and  loose  stuff  of  any  kind ;  do  not  allow  a  par- 
ticle to  remain.  Use  a  sharp  hoe  or  spade,  snd  then  a  broom  to  finish  up. 
Haul  this  material,  if  it  is  good  for  manure,  out  on  a  level  field  where  no 
drainage  takes  place  and  where  no  animals  have  access,  spread  it  out  in 
a  thin  layer  and  thus  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  will 
soon  make  the  mass  harmless.  Do  not  expect  the  sun  to  disinfect  great 
chunks ;  the  particles  must  be  fine,  like  a  lop-dressing  for  wheat.  Material 
that  cannot  thus  be  utilized  must  be  burned.  Do  not  haul  any  of  this  material 
over  roads  that  you  will  drive  swine  over  the  next  time,  and  do  not  forget 
that  the  wagon  also  needs  disinfection  when  you  get  through  with  it.  Re- 
move all  loose,  broken  or  rotten  boards  from  the  floor  and  sides  and  bum 
them.  If  there  is  a  dirt  floor,  remove  several  inches  of  this  or  as  deep  as 
the  secretions  or  excrements  of  the  animals  may  have  soaked  down.  Then 
treat  this  like  the  manure.  Treat  straw  and  manure  piles  that  were  ex- 
posed to  infection  the  same  way. 

2.  After  thorough  cleaning  and  destruction  by  burning  of  every- 
thing useless  we  arc  ready  for  our  disinfectant.  There  are  many  good 
disinfectants.  No  particular  disinfectant  is  better  than  all  others.  Some 
have  one  advantage,  others  another.  Some  are  better  for  certain  disease 
germs,  others  for  other  purposes.  The  odor  of  a  disinfectant  is  no  indica- 
tion of  its  strength.  The  strongest  disinfectants  have  no  odor  at  all.  For 
general  disinfection  crude  carbolic  acid  is  about  as  cheap  as  anything  else 
and  much  safer  than  some  others.  We  use  it  in  five  (5)  per  cent,  solutions. 
This  is  approximately  made  by  dissolving  three  tablespoonfuls  of  carbolic 
acid  in  one  quart  of  wafer,  or  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  the  "acid"  in  two 
and  one  half  (2^)gallons  of  water.  Unslaked  lime  used  freely  is  also  a  re- 
liable disinfectant.  For  articles  that  can  stand  it,  boiling  for  one  minute  de- 
stroys all  ordinary  disease  germs. 

3.  The  disinfectant  is  best  applied  with  a  spray  pump.  Wet,  or 
soaic,  every  inch  of  floor  and  wall  space,  outside  and  inside ;  the  roof  and 
ceiling  of  pig-pens  must  also  be  included.  See  that  every  crack  and  crevice 
comes  in  touch  with  the  liquid.  Every  nail-hole  must  be  wet  with  it,  Allow 
nothing  to  escape.  Don't  forget  sills,  rafters,  cross-beams  and  shelves.  The 
dirt  floor  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  disinfectant.  Troughs  and 
utensils,  wagons,  tools,  in  short  everything  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  When  you  arq  through  disinfect  your  shoes  in  the  same  way,  and 
your  clothes  by  boiling  them. 

Then  open  all  doors  and  windows  wide  and  give  the  air  and  sunshine 
free  access  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  this  work  is  done  thoroughly  no 
dangerous  disease  germs  will  be  left  and  the  pens  will  be  safe  once  more. 

Yards  of  any  size,  and  particularly  where  much  rooting  has  been  done 
by  the  pigs,  cannot  easily  be  disinfected.  A  good  plan  is  to  seed  these  down ; 
best  with  some  crop  to  be  cultivated,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  ground 
will  be  safe. 

These  are  brief  directions  for  disinfection  of  disease-infected  quar- 
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ters,  after  the  diseased  animals  have  been  removed  and  the  dead  ones  de- 
stroyed by  burning. 

Disinfection  for  other  purposes  need  not  be  so  thoroug^h,  because  pu- 
trefaction and  decomposition  germs  are  everywhere  and  cannot  be  com- 
pletely removed.  With  them  our  object  is  simply  to  reduce  numbers.  The 
more  thoroughly  this  is  done,  of  course,  the  better.  For  this  latter  purpose 
all  pens  and  stables  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  whenever  and  as 
often  as  they  need  it.  This  varies  with  different  conditions,  places,  and  the 
person  that  does  the  work.  Where  pens  or  farms  have  become  infected 
with  cholera  the  plan  above  outlined  should  be  followed  and  then  no  pi^ 
kept  on  the  place  for  one  year ;  or,  if  the  time  extends  over  the  hot  season, 
six  months  will  suffice.  After  this,  new  stock,  by  observing  the  precaution 
of  quarantining  six  weeks,  may  with  safety  be  introduced.  Under  no  con- 
siderations be  induced  to  buy  from  neighborhoods  where  infectious  or  con- 
tagious swine  diseases  of  any  kind  are  reported  to  exist. 

Summary. 

1.  Swine  plague  and  hog  cholera  are  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

2.  The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  invisible  "germs,"  called  bacteria. 

3.  These  germs  can  be  carried  in  food,  water,  clothing,  mud  on  the 
shoes  of  persons  or  on  the  feet  of  animals,  by  dogs,  birds,  and  other  ani- 
mals, utensils,  etc. 

4.  Infection  takes  place  through  dust-laden  air,  contaminated  food 
and  drink,  wounds  of  castration,  bites  of  lice,  etc. 

5.  Curative  treatment  is  useless  or  impracticable, 

6.  Prevention  is  possible  and  practicable. 

7.  Food  does  not  and  cannot  produce  cholera  nor  swine  plague. 

8.  Susceptibility  in  animals  varies,  some  are  readily  attacked,  a  few 


9.  Proper  food  and  care,  and  judgment  in  breeding,  increases  the 
animal's  power  to  resist  disease.  Poor  food  and  care  have  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. 

10,  Buying  stock  hogs  or  feeders  is  a  dangerous  plan.  Farmers  should 
breed  and  feed  their  own  pigs. 

ir.  Personal  quarantine  is  at  present  the  only  solution  of  the  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague  problems. 

12,  The  laws  of  the  state  regarding  infectious  swine  diseases  should 
be  observed  if  good  results  are  expected.  Farmers  and  swine  breeders 
should  co-operate  in  the  matter.  The  successful  solution  of  this  problem 
lies  in  their  hands.  The  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  is  anxious  to 
do  all  in  its  power,  but  without  active  assistance  from  the  persons  most 
interested  its  efforts  must  be  futile. 

13.  Disinfection  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sanitation.  As 
ordinarily  practiced  it  is  worse  than  useless.  To  accomplish  its  object  it 
must  be  absolutely  thorough  and  carried  out  with  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  results  aimed  at. 
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[APPENDIX  F.] 

REQUEST  FOR  INSPECTION  AND  TUBERCULIN  TEST  OF 

HERD  AT  EXPENSE  OF  BOARD  OF  UVE 

STOCK  COMMISSIONERS. 


190.. 


To  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  0.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  my  cattle  are  af- 
flicted with  tuberculosis  and  wish  to  have  my  entire  herd  inspected  and  test- 
ed with  tubercuhn  and  the  diseased  animals  disposed  of  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  your  Board. 

I  understand  that  this  inspection  and  test  are  to  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  in  consideration  thereof  I  agree  thereafter  to  observe  the 
precautions  and  measures  and  to  comply  with  the  means  recommended  by 
your  Board,  to  prevent  the  reintroduction  and  redevelopment  of  tubercu- 
losis in  my  herd. 

I  certify  that  the  cattle  for  which  I  request  an  inspection  and  test  have 
been  in  my  possession  since  

Yours  respectfully, 


(Address) 


,  County,  Ohio. 


My  herd  contains  the  foUovjing  animals:  Coivs. .. .;  heifers  over  one 

year  old . . , . ;  btiUs  over  one  year  old ;  steers . . . . ;  calves  under  one 

year  old. ... ;  total The  milk  from  this  herd  is  used  by 

The  cattle  are  

(Breed.) 

The  following  are  m-y  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of  my  cattle  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis: 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

OP   THE  BOARD  OF   LIVE  STOCK  COHMISSl(»IERS  FOR  INSPECTING 

AND  TESTING  CATTLE  WITH  TUBERCULIN,  AND  MEASURES 

RBCOHMENDED  to  PREVENT  the  RE-INTRODUCTION 

AND  RE-DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

(a)  The  owner  of  the  cattle  to  be  tested  must  agree  to  furnish  all 
necessary  assistance. 

(b)  All  reacting  (diseased)  animals  must  be  killed  and  burned  or 
buried  or  sold  to  fertilizer  .works  for  fertilizer  purposes.  The  hides  may  be 
removed  and  sold  by  the  owner. 

(c)  After  all  diseased  cattle  have  been  removed  the  stable  or  stables 
must  be  disinfected  according  to  the  directions  which  follow,  viz : 

Remove  all  manure,  litter,  fodder,  etc.,  scrape  floors  and  walls  with  a 
sharp  hoe  and  thus  remove  every  particle  of  dry  manure,  dirt,  etc.  (this 
cannot  be  done  too  thoroughly) ;  remove  all  rotten  and  loose  woodwork, 
boards,  etc.,  from  the  sides  and  floors ;  sweep  the  mangers  throughly  and 
remove  all  accumulations  of  food  and  waste  in  and  about  them.  Scrub  the 
mangers  and  feed-boxes  with  hot  water  and  soap  or  with  a  solution  of  lye. 
Then  apply  the  disinfectant.  One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  substances  for 
this  purpose  is  a  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  per  cent,  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury — (a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  used  instead,  is 
very  efficacious,  but  more  expensive  than  bichloride  of  mercury) — made  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  this  substance  in  eight  gallons  of  water  for  a  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  solution;  two  ounces  for  a  one-fifth  per  cent,  solution.  Dis- 
solve first  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water  and  then  add  the  rest  of  the  water. 
This  solution  is  highly  poisonous,  as  are  all  strong  disinfectants,  and  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children  and  animals.  It  corrodes  metal  and 
is,  therefore,  best  prepared  in  wooden  or  earthen  vesseis.  It  is  applied  with 
a  brush  or  sprinkling  can,  or  better,  a  spray  pump. 

Every  particle  of  exposed  surface,  every  crack  or  crevice,  nail  hole, 
etc.,  of  the  walls,  ceilings,  mangers  and  feed-boxes  must  be  soaked  with 
this  solution.  Poor  or  careless  disinfection  is  no  disinfection  at  all.  A  sat- 
urated solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  should  then  be  used  to  soak  the  floors, 
gutters,  drains,  etc.  After  everything  is  dry  the  entire  interior  of  the  stable 
may  be  whitewashed.  The  mangers  and  feed-boxes  must  then  be  washed 
with  hot  water  to  remove  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  which  might  otherwise 
poison  the  animals. 

After  this  the  stable  should,  if  possible,  remain  perfectly  empty  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  during  this  time  and  ever  after  exposed  to  as  much  air  and 
sunshine  as  possible ;  both  of  these  are  enemies  of  disease  germs  and  con- 
ducive to  good  health  in  animals.  All  litter,  rotten  wood,  etc.,  removed  pre- 
vious to  disinfection  should  be  burned,  or  removed  to  a  safe  place.  Manure 
would  best  be  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  large  flat  field  and  thus  exposed 
to  the  disinfecting  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  If  there  is  a  dirt  floor  in 
the  stable  several  inches  of  the  top  layer  should  be  removed  with  the 


In  introducing  new  animals  into  the  herd  the  tuberculin  test  must  al- 
ways be  required,  and  the  original  herd  should  be  re-tested  with  tuberculin 
every  year  until  no  more  traces  of  disease  are  found  to  exist. 
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[APPENDIX  G.] 

Columbus,  October,  1902. 

REGULATIONS    FOR    THE   TRANSPORTATION    OF    SHEEP 
AFFECTED  WITH  SCABIES. 

To  the  Managers  and  Agents  of  Railroads  and  Transportation  Companies 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Stockmen  and  Others: 

To  protect  the  sheep  industry  of  this  state  the  Board  of  Uve  Stock 
Commissioners  of  Ohio  hereby  declares  the  following  regulations  affecting 
traffic  in  sheep: 

From  and  after  October  15,  1902,  no  she^  affected  with 
scabies,  and  no  sheep  which  have  been  in  contact  with  others  so 
affected,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  moved,  shipped  or  driven  from 
any  point  within  this  state  to  any  other  point  unless  said  sheep 
shall  have  previously  been  dipped  twice,  at  intervals  of  ten  days, 
in  a  mixture  approved  by  this  Board. 

The  dips  now  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  which 
have  been  adopted  by  this  Board,  are : 

r.  THE  TOBACCO  AND  SULPHUR  DIP,  made  with 
sufficient  extract  of  tobacco  to  give  a  mixture  containing  not  less 
than  five  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of  nicotine  and  two  per 
cent,  flowers  of  sulphur. 

2.    THE  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  DIP,  made  with  eight 
pounds  of  unslaked  lime  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water.   The  lime  and  sulphur 
should  be  boiled  together  for  not  less  than  two  hours,  and  all  the 
sediment  allowed  to  subside  before  the  liquid  is  placed  in  the  dip- 
ping vat.    When  using  either  of  these  dips  it  is  best  to  keep  them 
at  a  temperature  as  near  1 10  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  possible,  stir- 
ring frequently.   If  the  weather  permits  the  sheep  may  be  sheared 
before  being  dipped.    Each  animal  must  be  kept  in  the  dip  two 
minutes,  and  the  head  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  body  must  be 
made  thoroughly  wet  with  the  dip. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  these  regulations  is  from  fifty  dollars 
($50)  to  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  in  addition  to  the  penalty  for  vio- 
lating any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  4211-9  to  4212  inclusive  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio. 

THE  BOARD  OF  LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSIONERS. 

Paul  Fischer,  Veterinarian.  W.  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 


I  be  had  by  applying  to  I  tie 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CATTLE. 


The  numerous  inquiries  concerning  tuberculosis  and  the  frequent 
requests  for  examinations  and  tuberculin  tests  of  dairy  herds  that  have 
been  received  by  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  indi- 
cate that  the  fanners  of  Ohio  take  a  live  interest  in  the  solution  of  the 
tuberculosis  question. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  disease  in  the  past 
few  years,  but  many  published  statmenis  are  so  far  from  being  accurate 
representations  of  well  known  facts  that  a  widespread  confusion  as  to 
the  importance  of  tuberculosis  to  cattle  owners  has  arisen,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  demand  for  accurate  information  on  this  much  discussed 
subject. 

What  is  tuberculosis?  What  are  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis?  Is 
tuberculosis  a  contagious  disease?  Does  tuberculosis  occur  in  man? 
Does  tuberculosis  occur  in  other  farm  animals  than  cattle?  What  is 
the  cause  of  tuberculosis?  Is  tuberculosis  curable?  What  shall  be  done 
with  a  herd  in  which  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance?  What  does 
the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  offer  the  farmers  of  Ohio 
in  the  form  of  aid  in  solving  this  problem?  Does  the  State  pay  the 
owners  of  tuberculous  cattle? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked,  but  none 
is  so  often  heard  as  the  last  one,  "Does  the  State  pay  the  owners  for 
tuberculous  cattle?" 

This  clearly  indicates  that  the  financial  end  of  the  question  is  one 
that  affects  the  farmers'  interest.  Whether  the  disease  affects  human 
beings,  or  in  any  way  endangers  their  health,  is  secondary  in  the  minds 
of  some  cattle  owners.  Important  as  this  last  question  undoubtedly  is, 
it  is  a  matter  than  concerns,  in  a  public  way,  the  various  boards  of 
he?.lth.  The  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  economic  phase  of  the  question,  in  the  health  of  the 
domestic  animal.  From  this  point  of  view  the  above  questions  with  a 
few  others,  will  be  briefly  considered  in  the  following  pages.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  state  nothing  but  clearly  established  and  generally  ac- 
cepted facts. 

Definition.  Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  and  contagious  disease 
that  is  caused  by  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  disease  may  attack  any  or 
all  organs  of  the  body,  but  the  lungs  and  the  abdominal  organs  are  the 
most  frequent  seats  of  the  morbid  changes. 

Duration  of  the  Disease.     The  course  of  tuberculosis  is  usually 
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chronic,  extending  over  months  and  years.  In  certain  subjects  the  dis- 
ease results  in  death  in  a  short  time,  although  this  is  the  exception. 
Chronic  and  slowly  developing  cases  may  at  any  time  become  acute 
and  end  rapidly  in  death. 

Occurrence.  Tuberculosis  occurs  in  practically  all  warm-Mooded 
animals,  including  man,  and  may  be  transmitted  to  man  by  the  lower 
animals  and  vice  versa.  No  domestic  animal  is  exempt  from  possible 
attack,  although  some  species  are  much  more  susceptible  than  are 
others.  Cattle  suffer  more  by  far  from  this  disease  than  other  animals. 
In  swine  it  is  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  horse, 
d(^,  cat,  sheep  and  goat  are  also  occasional  victims.  The  disease  is 
often  observed  in  the  chicken,  especially  where  opportunities  for  in- 
fection are  offered  by  tuberculous  (consumptive)  attendants. 

Prevalence.  Tuberculosis  occurs  in  all  civilized  countries.  One- 
seventh  of  all  deaths  among  human  beings  are  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
Among  farm  animals  it  is  most  common  where  cattle  are  extensively 
raised,  and  where  they  are  kept  under  highly  artificial  conditions, 
Vhich  are  at  the  same  time  unhj^enic.  Oose  housing,  poor  ventilation 
and  improper  drainage,  unsuitable  food  and  impure  water,  etc.,  favor 
"the  development  and  spread  of  tuberculosis.  Increased  traffic  in  cattle 
is  also  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  explaining  the  increased  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  late  years  which  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief 
that  tuberculosis  is  a  new  disease.  The  fact  is  that  tuberculosis  was 
known  to  exist  many  centuries  ago. 

A  few  brief  statistics  will  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  that  this 
disease  has  assumed  in  other  countries.  Carefully  kept  slaughter- 
house records  show  that  the  percentages  of  tubercular  cattle  in  various 
countries  are  as  follows : 

Amsterdam,  Holland  13  per  cent,  of  all  cattle 

(Over  3J4  per  cent  of  all  swine.) 

Prussia 15?"  ""^t-  of  *'•  cattle. 

Saxony  30  per  cent,  of  all  cattle. 

(Over  3  per  cent,  of  all  swine.) 
Certain  departments  of  France. .     25  per  cent,  of  all  cattle. 

In  England,  James  Wilson,  Lecturer  on  Agriculture  in  Aberdeen 
University,  states  that  the  British  farmer  and  stock  owner  lose 
annually  about  fifteen  million  dollars  from  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  A 
herd  of  eighty  pure  bred  Short  Horns,  intended  for  export  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States,  contained  thirty-four  tubercular  animals, 
42  per  cent. 

la  the  United  States  carefully  compiled  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, but  the  disease  is  mostly  found  in  the  crowded  districts  near  the 
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large  cities  of  the  Eastern  States.  In  isolated  cases  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  is  observed,  although  the  figures  obtained  are  not  nearly  as 
high  as  are  those  of  European  countries.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Ohio,  where  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  as  well  as  in  any  other  civil- 
ized country,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  less 
frequently  met  with  here  than  in  some  of  the  Eastern  states,  and  that 
some  regions  are  comparatively  free  from  it. 

The  Cause  of  Tuberculosis.  The  direct  or  exciting  cause  of  tu- 
berculosis is  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Nothing  else  can  produce  tubercu- 
losis, and  on  the  other  hand,  the  tubercle  bacillus  can  produce  no 
other  disease.  Poor  food  and  care,  in  themselves,  can  never  produce 
tuberculosis;  they  can,  however,  so  affect  the  body  of  an  animal  that 
its  tissues  become  a  more  favorable  soil  for  the  development  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  and  thus  increase  the  animal's  susceptibility  to  the 
disease.  Unscientific  breeding  of  any  kind  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  disease  itself,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  is  not  inherited  by  the 
offspring.  , 

Predisposition  and  Susceptibility.  On  account  of  certain  weak- 
nesses or  defects  of  constitution,  either  inherited  or  acquired  in  later , 
life,  certain  animals  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  contract  tuberculosis 
than  others.  Such  animals  are  said  to  be  predisposed  to  the  disease, 
or  to  have  a  special  predisposition  or  susceptibility.  The  two  terms 
are  of  similar  meaning. 

The  Tubercle  Bacillus.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  a  minute  vegeta- 
ble parasite  that  is  visible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  very  powerful  micro- 
scope. It  exists,  as  far  as  definitely  known,  only  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  that  have  tuberculosis,  or  in  the  excretions  or  products  of  such 
animals.  The  original  source  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  not  known  any 
more  than  we  know  where  the  first  cow  came  from. 

Meat  and  Milk  from  Tuberculous  Animals.    The  meat  and  miltc^* 
from  tuberculous  animals  may,  and  frequently  do,  contain  the  disease- 
producing  organisms  in  large  numbers.     The  use  of  products  from 
tuberculous  animals  as  food  for  other  animals  or  for  human  beings  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the  disease.  .    *         -~ 

How  Does  aA  Animal  Contract  Tuberculosis?  Tuberculosis  can 
be  contracted  in  one  way  only,  and  that  is  by  the  entrance  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  into  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal  and  its  con- 
sequent growth  and  development  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

How  Does  the  Tubercle  Bacillus  Get  Into  the  Body?  TJie  tuber- 
cle bacillus  may  gain  an  entrance  into  the  body  in  any  one  of  three  or  four 
ways.  First :  It  may  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  dust.  The 
dust  of  a  room  occupied  by  a  tuberculous  person,  or  that  of  a  stable 
containing  affected  animals  always  contains  these  germs  which  are  dis' 
charged  from  the  body  with  the  sputum  by  persons,  and  with  the  ex- 
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pectoration  and  other  excretions  in  the  case  of  animals.  Infection  in 
this  manner  causes  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (pulmonary  consumption  of 
human  beings).  Second :  The  food  may  be  contaminated  with  the  excre- 
tions of  tuberculous  subjects.  Where  cattle  are  stabled  the  saliva  from  an 
affected  animal  may  contaminate  the  food  of  its  neighbor  and  in  this 
way  the  disease  is  commonly  spread.  This  explains  the  fact  that 
when  a  number  of  cattle  are  affected  in  the  same  stable  they  are 
usually  found  grouped  together  and  near  the  animal  that  introduced 
the  disease  into  the  herd.  The  feces  of  animals  may  be  the  carriers 
of  the  germ.  This  is  of  special  importance  where  hogs  "follow"  cattle. 
The  use  of  meat,  milk,  or  any  other  product  of  a  tuberculous  animal, 
as  food,  may  be  the  cause  of  tuberculosis.  Thus  calves  are  infected 
by  suckling  dams  that  have  tuberculous  udders.  Third :  The  bacilli 
may  enter  wounds  and  then  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the 
blood.  Fourth:  The  act  of  copulation  may  be  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting the  disease,  when  either  the  male  or  female  generative  organs 
are  affected.  The  sources  and  f^portunities  of  infection  are  thus  seen 
to  be  varied  and  numerous. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Organs  of  Tuberculous  Animals  after 
Death.  The  changes  found  in  the  body  of  an  animal  affected  with 
tuberculosis  vary  with  the  age  of  the  disease  and  with  the  organs 
affected.  The  commonest  changes  consist  of  nodules  or  "tubercles," 
which  are  most  frequently  found  on  and  in  the  lungs,  on  the  lining 
of  the  chest  cavity,  on  the  abdominal  organs  and  on  the  lining  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  These  tubercles  vary  in  size  from  minute  bodies  as 
large  as  millet  seeds  to  enormous  tumors.  They  may  occur  singly  or 
in  large  clusters.  The  larger  ones,  upon  being  cut  open  .usually  dis- 
charge a  yellowish  cheesy,  or  pus-like  mass.  The  tubercles  on  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  are  pinkish  in  color  and  have  an  irregular,  wart- 
like surface.  The  lymph  glands  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  be 
converted  into  masses  of  the   cheesy  nodules  described  above. 

The  Symptoms  of  Tuberculosis.  The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis 
depend  entirely  upon  the  location  and  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  are 
frequently  very  difficult  to  recognize.  Thus  we  may  find  the  symp- 
toms of  a  chronic  lung  affection,  characterized  by  cough,  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  difficulty  or  other  peculiarities  of  breathing,  running 
down  in  condition,  etc.  Affections  of  the  abdominal  organs  may  cause 
diarrhaa,  constipation,  bloating  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion. 
Affections  of  the  brain  cause  cerebral  disturbances,  such  as  impairment 
of  sight,  peculiarities  of  behavior,  dullness  or  even  great  excitability. 
When  the  udder  is  affected  this  organ  may  present  various  modifica- 
tions, hard  lumps,  abscesses,  changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk,  etc.,  or  nothing  abnormal  may  be  noticed.  Some  animals  may 
seem  to  be  in  perfect  health  and  yet  the  disease  may  be  quite  advanced 
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and  may  assume  the  acute  form  at  any  time.  Such  animals  constitute 
dangerous  sources  of  infection.  But  even  when  they  are  present,  none 
of  the  symptoms  above  given  are  strictly  characteristic  of  tuberculosis, 
since  all  of  them  may  be  absent,  and  any  or  all  of  them  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  some  other  disease.    Then 

How  Shall  We  Recognize  Tuberculosis?  The  history  of  the  herd 
is  of  especial  importance  in  this  connection.  If  the  herd  or  some 
animal  in  the  herd  has  not  been  thrifty  for  some  time  in  spite  of  the 
best  food  and  care,  if  there  have  been  occasional  deaths  from  unknown 
causes,  if  some  animals  cough  occasionally,  or  continually,  and,  finally, 
if  the  herd  is  composed  of  animals  recently  bought  up  from  various 
doubtful  sources,  public  stock  yards  for  example,  there  is  good  ground 
for  suspicion  that  tuberculosis  may  exist.  Abortion  and  barrenness 
are  also  common  manifestations  of  the  disease,  but  they  may  also  result 
from  other  causes.  In  order  to  get  definite  and  reliable  information 
on  the  matter  we  must  resort  to 

The  Tuberculin  Test.  This  consists  in  the  careful  measurement 
of  the  animal's  temperatures,  followed  by  the  injectiot)  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  tuberculin  into  the  loose  tissue  under  the  skin.  Within 
from  eight  to  sixteen  hours  from  the  time  of  the  injection  of  the  tuber- 
culin the  temperature  of  the  animal,  if  tuberculous,  will  become  elevat- 
ed in  a  characteristic  way.  If  the  animal  is  healthy  no  such  elevation 
of  temperature  will  take  place.  In  making  this  test  certain  pre- 
cautions, which  cannot  be  given  here,  must  be  observed,  and  careful 
physical  examinations  must  in  some  cases  be  made  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  errors  in  diagnosis. 

Is  the  Tuberculin  Test  Reliable?  Although  this  test  is  not  an  in- 
fallible means  of  making  a  diagnosis  for  tuberculosis,  it  is  the  next 
thing  to  it.  The  results  obtained  from  this  test  are  more  accurate  than 
those  obtained  from  any  other  known  method  of  diagnosis  for  any 
other  internal  disease.  By  the  use  of  tuberculin  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  exterminate  tuberculosis  from  a  herd  without  sacrificing 
healthy  animals. 

Tuberculin.  This  is  a  liquid  extract,  so  to  speak,  made  from  arti- 
ficial cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Before  it  is  ready  for  use  it  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  temperature  that  is  absolutely  known  to 
kill  all  tubercle  bacilli,  and  then  the  dead  bacilli  are  removed  by  a 
special  process  of  hitration.     Consequently 

Tuberculin  Cannot  be  Injurious  to  Healthy  Cattle,  and  it  causes 
no  serious  permanent  disorder  in  diseased  animals. 

What  Shall  Be  Done  With  Tuberculous  Cattle?  After  the  dis- 
eased animals  have  been  recognized  they  should  be  immediately  sepa- 
rated from  the  remaining  healthy  ones,  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease.     The  quarters  selected  for  the  healthy  animals,  unless 
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they  have  never  been  occupied  by  cattle  before,  should  previously 
have  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  otherwise  separation  will  amount  to 
nothing.  The  affected  animals  can  be  disposed  of  in  different  ways, 
depending  on  conditions  peculiar  to  each  individual  case.  Badly  af- 
fected animals  must  be  killed  and  their  carcasses  destroyed  by  burning 
or  deep  burial.  The  carcasses  of  animals  with  certain  forms  of  the 
disease  (local  forms), 'if  not  advanced  may  under  certain  conditions 
be  utilized  for  beef.  Healthy  calves  can  be  raised  from  slightly 
affected  dams,  but  this  is  a  procedure  that  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties  and  drawbacks,  and  is  usually  not  desirable  unless  the  dam, 
for  some  reason,  is  an  exceptionally  valuable  animal. 

The  Cure  for  Tuberculosis.  Although  cases  of  apparent  recovery 
are  sometimes  met  with,  a  real  cure  for  this  disease  in  Attle  has  not  yet 
been  found.  The  only  remedy  that  has  proven  satisfactory  is  the 
immediate  or  gradual  destruction  of  all  affected  animals  and  the  care- 
ful isolation  of  the  healthy  ones.  Improvement  in  our  methods  of  feed- 
ing and  general  care,  housing,  etc.,  plays  the  most  important  part  in 
the  solution  of  this  question. 

Is  it  Desirable  that  Herds  be  Kept  Free  from  this  Disease?  The 
control  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  desirable  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  a  question  of  economy,  a  question  of  profit  and  loss  in 
the  dairy  and  in  the  beef  feeding  business.  Secondly,  it  is  a  matter  of 
hygienic  importance  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  health  of  human  beings 
that  use  meat  and  milk  or  other  dairy  products  for  food.  But  leaving 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  question  entirely  aside,  that  of  the 
health  of  human  beings,  what  are  some  of  the  economic  reasons  for 
controlling  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle?  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  the  disease  may  cause  losses. 

1.  By  direct  loss  of  the  animal  through  death. 

2.  By  reducing  the  market  value  of  an  animal  through  loss  of 
flesh. 

3.  By  reducing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy  or  beef  animal  and  consequently  the  profits, 

4.  By  the  danger  of  infecting  other  animals,  cattle  and  swine. 

5.  By  reducing  the  breeding  value  of  an  animal — abortion,  ster- 
ility, etc. 

6.  By  injuring  the  reputation  of  a  herd. 

What  is  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  Doing  to 
Aid  the  Farmers  in  Solving  the  Tuberculosis  Prblem?  The  State 
Board  of  Live  Stock  Commisssioners  will  test,  free  of  charge  to  the 
owners,  any  dairy  herds  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that^re  suspected  of  con- 
taining tuberculous  animals,  and  give  advice  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
getting  rid  of  the  disease.  The  conditions  under  which  these  tests  will 
be  made  are  as  follows : 
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1 .  The  owner  of  the  herd  to  be  tested  must  make  a  written  appli- 
cation, on  a  form  furnished  for  the  purpose,  to  the  State  Board  of  Live 
Stock  Commissioners,  and  in  this  application  state  his  reasons,  which 
must  be'acceptable  to  the  Board,  for  believing  that  some  of  his  cattle 
are  tuberculous,  and  express  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  this  Board  for  regulating  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 

2.  All  reacting  (tuberculous)  animals  that  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  or  that  show  symptoms  of  udder  affection,  must 
be  destroyed  at  once.  AH  other  reacting  animals  (i.  e.,  those  in  ap- 
parent health)  must  be  at  once  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd, 
which  has  been  found  free  from  all  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  kept 
strictly  isolated  until  disposed  of  either  by  slaughter  and  complete 
destruction  of  flie  carcasses  by  burning  or  burial,  or  by  slaughter  ,in 
abattoirs  that  are  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Laws.  Such  cattle  must  be  disposed  of  within  one  year  from  date  of 
test. 

This  em.bles  the  owner  to  receive  the  market  value  for  those  animals 
that  are  fit  for  food,  but  he  must  bear  the  complete  loss  of  those  only  that 
are  dangerous  for  food  purposes  and  consequently  worthless  any  way. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  has  provided  this  Board  with  no  funds 
whatever  to  compensate  the  owners  for  the  loss  of  cattle  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  Nevertheless,  by  disposing  of  diseased  cattle  accord- 
ing to  this  plan  nothing  but  a  decided  advantage  can  result. 

1.  Cattle  belonging  to  the  first  class  {those  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Ike 
disease  and  those  with  udder  affection)  are  worse  than  worthless,  being 
highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  other  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
health  of  attendants,  and  cannot  possibly  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owner. 
Milk  from  such  animals  is  also  a  dangerous  article  of  food. 

2.  Animals  belonging  to  the  second  class  (those  in  apparent  health) 
are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  still  healthy  animals,  are  not  making  the 
profit  for  the  owner  that  they  should  make,  and  are  growing  less  in 
value  every  day.  The  milk  from  this  class  of  animcds  may  also  be  dan- 
gerous. 

3.  Milk  from  animals  not  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  that  are  free  from  all  symptoms  of  udder  tuberculosis  may  be  sold, 
or  it  may  be  used  for  feeding  to  other  animals,  but  only  after  having 
been  boiled,  or  after  having  been  Pasteurized  by  heating  it  not  less 
than  twenty  (20)  minutes  at  140  deg.  F,  (60  deg,  C).  This  destroys 
all  tubercle  bacilli,  hence  removes  all  danger  of  infection,  and  the 
Pasteurization  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  milk  or  cream  (consis- 
tency or  creaming  properties). 

4.  After  the  tuberculous  cattle  have  been  removed,  the  stable  in 
which  the  remaining  healthy  cattle  ars  to  be  kept  must  be  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected according  to  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com- 
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missioners.     The  necessary   changes  to  insure  better  sanitary   con- 
ditions must  also  be  made. 

These  changes  consist  principally  in  providing  thorough  drainage  and 
in  the  admittance  of  a  plentiful  amount  of  light  and  air  by  providing  win- 
dows and  ventilatori  where  they  are  needed. 

5.  Calves  dropped  by  tuberculous  animals  during  the  year  which 
they  are  permitted  to  be  retained  must  immediately  be  removed  from 
their  dams  and  raised  on  milk  from  healthy  cows  or  on  boiled  or  Pas- 
teurized milk  from  reacting  animals. 

6.  All  newly  introduced  stock  must  be  tested  with  tuberculin  and 
found  free  from  tuberculosis  before  it  may  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
healthy  herd, 

(This  must  be  done  at  the  owner's  expense). 

7.  Within  six  months  or  one  year  after  the  first  test  a  second 
test  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  State  (providing  this  is  deemed 
necessary  at  the  time  of  making  the  first  test)  in  order  to  detect  any 
affected  animals  that  may  have  failed  to  react  at  the  first  examina- 
tion. After  the  herd  has  been  declared  free  from  tuberculosis  the 
owner  must  agree  to  do  all  he  can  to  keep  his  herd  healthy  by  keeping 
the  surroundings  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  by  permitting  none  but 
healthy  (tested)  animals  to  be  introduced  into  his  herd. 

The  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners. 


Bulletin   No.  1.    The   PreTentfon   of  Swine  Plague  and   Hog  Cholera. 

fiulletin  No.  2.    Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

Additional  copies  of  above  bulletins  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
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.  List  of  Counties  in  Various  DistHcb  and  Members  of 
Ad  Interim  Committee. 

FIRST  DISTRICT— WflUams,  Fulton,  Lucas,  Defiance,  Henry,  Wood,  Fauldlns, 
Van  Wert,  Hancock,  Putnam.— €.  C.  Sterling,  Grand  Bapids,  Wood  Co. 

SECOND  DISTRICT— Hercer,  Auglaize,  Hardin,  Darke,  Stielby.  Logan.  Cham- 
paign, Allen,  Miami. — Isaac  Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Miami  Co. 

THIRD  DISTRICT — Butler,    Preble,    Montgomery,    Qreene,    Warren,    Clinton, 
Hamilton,  Clermont,  Brown, — A.  Sblrer,  Darton,  Montgomerr  Co. 

FOURTH    DISTRICT— Ottawa,     Sanduekf,    Erie,     Seneca,     Huron,    Wyandot, 
Crawford,  Richland. — M.  J.  Persiog,  Clyde,  Sandusky  Co. 


SIXTH  DISTRICT— Fayette,  Pickaway.  Falrfleld,  Highland,  Rosa,  Pike,  Adams, 
Jackson,  Scioto,  Gallia,  Lawrence. — R.  L.  Reusbaw,  Lancaster,  Fair- 
field Co. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT — Lorain,  Cuyahoga,  Medina,  Geauga,  Lake,  Ashtabula. — 
R.  A.  Hunt,  Euclid,  Cuyahoga  Go. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT— Ashland,  Wayne,  Summit,  Stark,  Holmes,  Coshocton.— 
L.  B.  Pierce,  Tallmadge,  Summltt  Co. 

NINTH  DISTRICT — Muskingum,  Guernsey,  Belmont,  Perry,  Morgan,  Noble, 
Monroe,  Hocking,  Vinton.  Athens,  Melga,  Washington. — J.  D.  Imlay, 
Zaneevllle,  Muskingum  Co. 

TENTH  DISTRICT — Trumhull,  Mahontug,  Columbiana..  Tuscarawas,  Carroll, 
Harrison,  Jefferson,  Portage. — 3.  A..  Lawrence,  Harlem  Springs,  Carroll 
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Program  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annul  Mectinj   of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultunl 

Society,  held  at  the  Court  House,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Wednesday, 

Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec  9.  tO  and  II.  1903. 


ArrauglDg  of  exhibits,  etc. 

WEDHBSDAT 

Report  of  Ad  Interim  Committee. 
Reports  from  County  Horticultural  Societies. 

Report  of  Delegates  to  American  Pomologlcal  Society— Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby, 
1.  M.  Woodard. 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING. 

Address  of  Welcome— Mayor  H.  C.  Cllplnger. 

Response  and  Address— PreBldent  William  Miller. 

Address — J.  W.  Bashford,  President  Ohio  Wesieyan  University. 

Results  with  Sulphur  Spray- Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  G«neva,  N.  T. 

IHUBSDA.I    HOBNIKO. 

The  Amount  of  Waste  in  Dllter«nt  Varieties  of  Fruit— Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby. 

The  Water  Factor— Prof.  A.  D.  Selby. 

Flowers  and  the  Lawn— L.  B.  Pierce. 

The  Pedigree  Question — Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  NoUs— Prof.  W,  J.  Green. 


(Small  FruiU.) 

Strawberries— W.  W.  Famsworth. 

Raspberries— F.  U.  Ballou. 

Blackberries— W.  N.  Scarft. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries — C,  W.  Montgomery. 

Principles  vs.  Rules  In  Orchard  Management— Prof.  S.  A.  Beach. 

Mulching  Orchards—Prof,  W.  J.  Green. 

THUBSDAT  ETENina. 

The  Season's  Outbreak  o(  Diseases — Prof.  A.  D.  Selby. 

The  Relationship  of  Horticulture  to  Various  Phases  of  Life— A  Symposium 
conducted  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  ("A  merry  feast,"  consisting  of  20  Iftree- 
minute  speeches  by  Ohio  hosticulturlsts.) 

FBDAT    MOBNInO. 

Report  of  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection. 

Report  of  Ubrarian. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Business. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 


ist. — The  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

2d, — Its  object  shall  be  to  select  and  disseminate  information  relative 
to  fruits  and  other  horticultural  products,  and  to  promote  the  taste  for 
horticultural  and  rural  embellishments  among  the  people. 

3d. — Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall,  in  addition  to  the  official  duties,  constitute  a  board, 
empowered  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  year  by  death  or 
resignation.  They  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  and  hold  their 
office  until  their  successors  are  elected,  but  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  until  the  first  day  of  August  following  his 
election, 

4th. — The  President  shall  preside,  and  conduct  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  same 
duties. 

5th. — The  Secretary  shall  record  all  doings  of  the  Society,  perform 
all  correspondence,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  collate  and 
prepare  the  annual  report  and  other  matters  for  the  public  press. 

6th. — The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Society,  and 
pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the 
President. 

7th. — The  membership  fee  shall  be  one  dollar  a  year,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, and  any  person  can  become  a  member  of  the  Society  by  forwarding 
the  fee  to  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer.  All  delinquent  members  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  February  ist  of  each  year,  and 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
until  their  dues  are  paid.  If  the  dues  are  not  paid  before  January  1st  fol- 
lowing, their  names  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  membership. 

8th. — There  shall  be  an  Ad  Interim  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society  and  ten  other  members,  residents  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  representing  specific  districts,  to  be  elected  annually, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  observe  and  take  notes  of  new  and  rare  fruits, 
the  fruit  crops,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  Society  diiring  the  t 
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season,  in  their  several  sections  of  the  State,  and  report  the  same  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee  to  solicit  membership  to  the  State  Society,  and  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  and  promote  the  interests  of  local  horticultural 
societies  in  their  respective  districts. 

gth. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  open  on  the  first  Tues- 
day after  the  third  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  at  such  place  as 
tnay  be  designated  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  notice  of  the  time  and  place, 
together  with  the  order  of  exercises,  to  be  sent  in  due  time  to  each  member 
by  the  Secretary,  At  this  meeting  the  President  will  be  expected  to  deliver 
an  address,  and  the  report  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee,  Standing  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  read,  and  the  usual  business  trans- 
acted, besides  papers  and  discussions  on  horticutural  topics. 

loth. — ^There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
President,  Secretary  and  three  other  members  of  the  Society,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  President,  which  committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

nth, — This  constitution  may  be  amended,  and  by-laws  may  be  adopted 
for  the  government  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  any  regular  meeting. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  at  Newark,  December  6th-8th,  1899,  the 
following  amendment  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz. : 

The  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  is  hereby  authorized 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  three,  which  committee  shall  make  provision 
for  the  proper  nursery  inspection,  providing  no  action  shall  be  taken  by  the 
State  Legislature. 
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STATE  FAIR  MEETING,  1903. 


Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Townsend  Hall  September  3rd 
at  7 130  P.  M. 

On  motion  the  President  and  Secretary  were  instructed  to  arrange  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  in  December. 

Mr.  Lowell  Roudebush  moved  that  the  Horticultural  Society  make  an 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  provided  the  Ohio  Ccmimissioners 
pay  the  preliminary  expenses  in  the  sum  of  $1,500.  Seconded  by  S.  R. 
Moore.     Motion  carried. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  meet  with  the  President 
of  the  Commission  on  the  following  day. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  they  had  chosen  the  Secretary 
as  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at 
Boston. 

Prof.  Wm,  R.  Lazenby  was  also  elected  a  delegate  to  said  sodety. 

Professors  Lazenby  and  Price  and  F.  H.  Ballou  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  the  fruits  on  exhibition. 

A  committee  consisting  of  F.  H.  Ballou,  R.  J.  Tussing  and  W.  J. 
Green  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  recommend  changes  that  seemed 
advisable  in  the  premium  list  and  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  State  Fair. 

E.  M.  WooDARD,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1903,  at  which  several  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  state  were 
represented,  the  sentiment  was  very  freely  and  unanimously  expressed: 
That  the  varied  interests  of  the  State  of  Ohio  should  be  represented  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  under  the  general  supervision  and  entire  expense  of 
the  State  Commission ;  that  a  superintendent  of  each  department  should  be 
chosen  to  care  for  each  exhibit,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Commission. 
We  feel  sure  that  every  organized  interest  in  the  state  is  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  in  every  way  possible.     Therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  the  Ohio  World's  Fair  Commission  to  appcnnt 
a  superintendent  for  each  industry  with  the  approval  of  each  of  the  asso- 
ciations hereafter  named ;  viz.,  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Dairying,  Wool- 
growing,  and  Live  Stock,  in  all,  five  departments ;  said  superintendent 
to  be  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  said  Commission,  to  remain 
in  Sl  Louis  as  long  as  deemed  advisable  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  o£ 
Agriculture;  said  superintendent  to  have  all  necessary  expenses  paid  in 
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collecting  and  arranging  such  exhibits,  and  to  receive  a  per  diem  salary 
of  not  exceeding  five  dollars.     Be  it  fuither 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  the  Commission  to  appropriate  not  less  than 
$40,000  in  the  aggregate  for  the  various  industries,  $2,000  of  which  shall 
be  available  at  once  for  each  of  the  associations  heretofore  named. 

E.     M.     WOODAKDj 

L.  P.  Bailey, 
S.  H.  Ellis, 

W.     N.     COWDEN, 

Draft  Committee 

After  the  foregoing  resolutions  were  ad(4>ted  tlie  following  com- 
mitteemen were  chosen  to  represent  the  different  associations  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Commission  and  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  meeting  to  be  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  President  of  the  State  Commission : 

REPRESENTATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Agricultural  Interests — S.  H.  Ellis,  Waynesville,  O. 

Horticultural  Interests — E,  H.  Cushman,  Sylvania,  O. 

Dairymen's  Interests — L.  P.  Bailey,  Tacoma,  O. ;  D,  A,  Crow- 
NER,  W'est  Jefferson,  O. 

Woolgrowers'  Interests — Lowell  Roudebush,,  Nicholsville,  O. 

Live  Stock  Interests — To  be  chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Secretary  W.  W,  Miller  will  notify  each  rfiember  of  the  committee 
when  the  joint  meeting  will  be  held. 

E.  M,  Woodard, 
Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

(A  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  Commission. — Secretary.) 


4E— o.  s.  B.  ot  A. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 


Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 


WEDNESDAY  AFTEBNOON   SESSION. 
December  9,  1903. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  met  in  Thir- 
ty-Seventh Annual  Session  in  the  Court  House  in  the  City  of  Delaware, 
Delaware  County,  Ohio,  and  was  called  to  order  at  1 130  P.  M.  by  Presi- 
dent William  Miller,  who  announced  the  first  exercises  on  the  program 
would  be  prayer  by  Chaplain  G,  W.  Collier. 

After  prayer  President  Miller  said :  The  next  upon  our  program  will 
be  the  report  of  the  members  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee.  We  will 
hear  the  report  from  the  first  district,  Mr.  C.  C.  Sterling. 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 


Wltb  April  and  May  weather  In  March  and  March  weather  lo  April  am* 
Mar,  we  had  no  right  to  look  tor  a  crop  of  tree  fruits  In  1903.  And  to  pears, 
peaches,  cherries  and  quinces  we  found  a  very  short  crop,  but  by  the  wise  pro- 
vision of  nature  the  bloom  not  opening  all  at  the  same  time,  we  had  some 
of  the  fruits  named,  and  In  the  north  and  middle  part  of  District  No.  I  we 
had  an  enormous  crop  of  apples,  of  fair  quality,  which  are  so  far  keeping  quite 
well.  When  not  sprayed  w«  had  the  usual  quantity  of  codling  mot>.  Th* 
aouthern  part  of  District  hore  practically  no  apples.  Price  for  eartj  sorts, 
such  as  Duchess  and  Wealthy,  was  about  fl.OO  per  bushel,  and  in  good  demand, 
but  for  winter  sorts  the  price,  picked,  in  the  orchard,  exclualve  of  barrel, 
was  90  cents  per  barrel.  The  unseasonable  high  price  and  scare]'"  of  barrels  . 
caused  the  loss  of  many  winter  apples.  Pears  were  almost  a  total  failure,  but 
prices  ruled  high,  even  the  despised  KelSer  selling  readily  at  fl.OO  per  bushel. 
The  Keilter,  Howell  and  Louise  Bonne  piDduclng  most  fruit.  With  me  the 
Sheldon  bllgb.c:a  most. 

Cherries  and  quinces  very  light  crops,  but  brought  good  prices.  Quinces 
selling  readily  at  f2.00  per  bushel  and  keeping  market  bare  at  that  price. 

The  peach  crop  was  very  uneven  and  on  the  whole  a  very  light  one.  Quality 
fine.  The  Elbertas  and  Bamards  were  exceptionally  good.  Prices  ruled  very 
high,  the  beet  bringing  12.50  per  bushel.  (  ~f">f"loIp 
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Plume  produced  good  cropa  and  well-grown  fruit  brought  fair  [Vlcee.  Orl- 
eatal  varieties  blooming  early  were  caught  in  the  freese.  Late  hloomers,  as 
Yellow  Egg,  Heine  Claude  and  Fellenberg.  were  not  overloaded  last  year,  pro- 
duced small  crops.  Karly  spring  being  so  very  wet,  we  were  unable  to  spray 
and  Jar  as  thorough. y  as  we  wlBbed,  resulting  In  more  curcullo  and  rot  than 
usual.  Varieties  moat  subject  to  rot  are  all  oriental  varieties  (except  Abun- 
dance), also  Pond's  Seedling,  Shippers'  Pride,  Genii,  Fellenberg,  and  Yellow 
Egg.  All  aorta  of  yellow  color  can  be  more  easily  kept  free  from  rot  by  going 
over  the  trees  and  removlDg  all  rotted  specimens.  For  late  spraying  copper 
carbonate  has  given  us  satisfactory  results.  ProBtable  shipping  sorts  have  been 
Yellow  Egg,  Relne  Claude  and  Qenil,  while  Pond's  Seedling  has  always  com- 
manded good  prices.  Like  the  Fellenberg  the  tree  does  not  yield  the  quantity 
of  trult  It  Indicates.  For  home  market  Beauty  of.  Naples  and  Heine  Claude 
have  been  our  money  makers,  both  being  good  croppers  and  good  quality.  Heine 
^laude,  coming  late,  makes  It  desirable.  Beauty  of  Naples  has  the  bad  habit 
of  being  gieen  and  hard  as  a  bone  one  day  and  Inside  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  becoming  soft  and  falling  from  the  tree;  therefore  the  trees  of  this  sort 
must  be  picked  over  each  day.  We  have  had  plums  too  late  to  be  profitable; 
this  year  about  the  time  of  such  sorts  as  Monarch,  Grand  Duke  and  Arch  Duke 
the  demand  for  plums  ceased.  No  doubt  but  that  the  demand  for  plums  Is 
growing  less  each  year.  Green  fruit  destroys  both  the  market  and  appetite 
of  the  public.  Commission  men  desire  them  green.  A  few  years  since  I  made 
a  shipment  of  ripe  plums  against  the  commission  man's  wishes.  They  have 
been  having  calls  for  the  same  variety  ever  since.  They  wero  Lombards  only, 
btrawberrles  of  most  kinds  gave  a  good  crop,  the  weather  being  cool  with  occa- 
sional showers  was  taTora...e  w  the  ripening  and  lengthening  of  the  seaaon. 
trices  were  good.  Haapberrles  only  a  fair  crop,  King  being  most  profitable 
with  growers.  Currants  were  a  good  crop,  with  few  worms.  Grapes,  on  account 
of  rot,  produced  sparingly  when  not  sprayed;  prices  ruled  higher  than  for  sev- 
eral years.  Potatoes  were  very  promising  early  in  the  season,  the  cool  weather 
and  occasional  showers  being  very  favorable  for  them.  Early  varieties  yielded 
well,  but  the  late  blight  damaged  the  late  planted. 

No  new  fruits  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  nor  has  any  new  outbreak 
of  San  Jose  scale.  The  serious  outbreak  at  Bowling  Qreen  appears  no  nearer 
under  control  than  when  first  found  about  two  years  since.  Id  the  northern 
part  of  District  No.  1  the  twig  blight  of  the  apple  treea  appeared  so  bad  that 
should  the  owner  attempt  to  remove  the  blighted  parts  half  of  the  smaller 
llmbe  must  be  removed.  The  southern  part  of  the  district  was  less  badly 
affected.    Every  thing  considered,  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

C.  C.  STEBUHa. 


President  Miller :     We  will  hear  the  report  from  the  second  district. 
Mr.  Freeman  is  absent. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  report  from  the  third  district : 
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Ad  Interim  Report  of  the  Third  District. 

BY  A.  SHIBEB. 

'Oe  season  was  rather  peculiar  and  produced  somewhat  paradoxical  results. 
However,  If  ttie  seardiliglit  ol  invesUsation  Is  turned  on  perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  discover  the  causes  of  some  ot  the  effects. 

Few  days  prior  to  our  last  snunal  meeting,  we  had  a  heavy  sleet,  followed 
by  a  warm  rain.  From  thence  we  had  a  very  moderate  winter  until  the  fore 
part  of  February,  when  we  had  an  unusually  heavy  sleet  and  the  mercury  rang- 
ing from  five  to  ten  degrees  below  zero.  The  ice  adhered  to  the  trees  a  whole 
week  and  had  daily  bright  Bunshlne.  It  may  remain  a  speculative  theory  why 
a  temperature  of  five  degrees  below  zero  practically  killed  ail  the  peaches  as 
well  as  both  sweet  and  sour  cherries.  From  this  sleety  period  we  again  had  a 
stretch  of  ordinary  weather  udUI  the  beginning  ot  May,  when  frost  after  frost 
occurred,  and  finally  culminated  in  a  regular  air  frost  freeze.  Not  only  were 
the  ground  and  low  plants  covered  with  ice,  but  also  the  foliage  of  the  whole 
trees  were  literally  covered  with  frozen  vapor.  It  was  a  genuine  winter  air 
frost  and  tiad  no  respect  for  favvred  elevations.  This  May  freeze  on  both  high- 
land and  lowland  did  great  damage  to  awles,  pears  and  plums,  and  In  some 
localities  totally  destroyed  the  grape  crop  and  severely  injured  the  raspberries 
and  currants. 

SHALL   FBUITB. 

Strawberry  patches  that  were  In  a  good  condition,  that  U,  that  JMSiuffoUnt 
reserved  force,  produced  a  fair  crop  In  spite  of  the  repeated  killing  of  the  early 
blooms  by  frost. 

.  Black  raspberries  are  on  the  decline  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  conditions 
of  the  plants.    Red  and  purple  are  in  better  condition. 

Blackberries  a  good  yield  where  they  had  sufflclent  moisture  to  ripen  crop. 

Currants  again  a  partial  crop.  There  Is,  however,  something  radically 
wrong  with  many  of  the  patches  producing  annually  entirely  too  many  new 
shoots.  No  unusual  thing  to  find  twenty-flve  or  more  new  canes  in  a  single 
bill.  '  This  tendency  to  produce  new  shoots  is  on  the  Increase. 


It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  Individual  growers  have  their 
own  particular  pets.  The  demand,  however,  for  our  local  market  la  for  a  firm, 
well-shaped,  medium  size,  dark  colored,  subacid  strawberry. 

Moore's  Early,  Worden  and  Concord  are  atlll  the  leading  commercial 
grapes.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for  good  white  and  red  varieties^  The 
Brighton  Is  one  ot  the  best  red  sorts  when  fully  ripe,  provided  they  are  protected 
from  the  birds.  They  are  tender  skinned  and  the  birds  play  havoc  with  them. 
The  vine  Is  also  somewbat  tender.    Ours  were  severely  Injured  by  the  May 


John,F.  Beaver,  the  veteran  amateur  strawberry  grower,  although  seventy- 
seveu  year  old,  is  engaged  as  actively  aa  ever  In  the  propagation  of  seedling 
strawberries.    The  past  season  he  again  bad  some  of  rare  merit. 
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BOCKY   PtUCU. 

Joseph  W,  Rocky,  of  Miamieburg,  Montgomery  County,  hae  a  seedling 
peacb  of  rare  value.  Free  atone,  yellow  flesh  and  Juicy.  The  keeping  quaiity 
of  this  peach  is  wonderful.  There  were  some  on  exhibit  at  our  December  hor- 
ticultural meeting  that  were  simply  kept  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  with- 
out any  elTort  being  made  to  preserve  them. 

OPALEBCB.NT   APPLE. 

A  very  large,  well  proportioned  red  apple.  This  apple  was  also  exhibited 
at  our  December  meeting  by  W.  J,  McNary. 


No  unusual  outbreak  of  insects.  Those  who  pursue  annually  persistent 
spraying  have  the  canker  worms  under  control.  Pickle  and  melon  growers  again 
lost  thousands  o(  dollars  on  account  of  the  little  mlschleTous  plant .  louse. 
Some  who  only  had  a  dozen  or  so  plants  claim  they  controlled  them  by  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

rUNOOUB  DISEASES 

Among  fruits  and  vegetables  again  performed  their  usual  pianKs,  selecting 
their  victims  here  and  there.  It  Is  still  an  open  question  whether  in  some 
localities  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  actual  preventive. 

UARKBI  OABDENER. 

The  market  gardener  bad  his  brilliant  successes  as  well  as  bis  dismal 
failures.  The  average  temperature  during  many  nights,  and  sometimes  for  a 
whole  week  In  succession,  was  too  low  For  many  vegetables.  Also  the  distri- 
bution of  rainfall  was  very  uneven. 

THOBOUOH    PBEPARATION    AND    CULTIVATION. 

All  along  the  lines  both  in  small  fruits  and  vegetables  those  soils  which 
were  In  a  good  mecbaaical  and  physical  condition  and  which  were  given 
thorough  cultivation  were  the  soils  that  produced  good  crops. 

pKces. 

The  prices  as  a  whole  on  both  fruits  and  vegetables  were  very  satisfactory. 
Still  some  of  us  have  to  strain  our  mathematical  bump  to  its  utmost  limit  to 
demonstrate  lieyond  a  doubt  that  we  realized  six  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
investment. 

PROSPEtTfl. 

xhe  prospect  for  the  coming  year  la  fair,  except  some  strawberry  patches, 
owing,  to  the  drouth,  are  below  par. 


There  are  three  active  Horticultural  Societies — Montgomery,  Greene  and 
Warren— and  about  half  a  dozen  extinct  ones.  Perhaps  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination might  reveal  the  fact  why  they  died. 
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CI.BBMONT  COUNTY. 

I  rBcetved  ibe  following  report  from  Clermant  County: 

Btrawberriea  were  not  Injured  in  general  hj  being  winter  killed  whether 
mulched  or  not  The  warm  weather  of  the  last  half  of  March  and  Brst  of 
April  forced  the  buds  and  when  the  froBt  came  man;  of  the  buds  of  the  earlr 
blooming  kind  were  killed.  For  a  time  the  dry  weather  in  earlr  May  threat- 
ened to  cut  the  yield,  but  the  later  rains  made  It  possible  for  the  yield  per 
acre  to  be  much  above  the  average,  as  was  the  price. 

ttaspberrles,  nough  promising  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  failed  to 
g^fi  more  than  two-ttUrda  of  a  crop.  The  rede  sold  at  fair  prices,  but  the 
black  cBis  were  generally  unprofitable.  Many  plantations  were  seriously  In- 
jured oy  the  blight. 

Cherries  were  a  fourth  crop.  The  Early  RlchmondT  among  the  sour,  the 
most  profitable. 

Qmpes  were  not  &  full  crop,  yet  B<Mne  varieties,  as  the  Catawbi,  never  did 

Peaches  were  genera-ly  absolutely  winter  killed,  but  an  occasional  tree  of 
a  variety  very  hardy  In  the  bud  on  a  flras-claSB  site,  produced  peaches  of  a 
superior  quality  for  the  variety,  and  brought  abnormatly  high  prices  in  the 
home  and  C.nc.nnatl  markets. 

Quinces  were  a  full  crop  of  a  high  quality  and  brought  remunerative  prices. 

X  lums  of  the  Damson  type  were  abundant.  Others,  whether  of  the  Amer- 
ican or  Buropean  origin,  were  badly  Injured  by  the  late  frost 

Pears  were  a  Fourth  crop  and  generally  under  in  size  and  of  poor  quality. 
Keifter  ripened  prematurely,  but  for  the  most  part  were  highly  colored. 

Apples  a  third  crop.     c'OBBlbly  not  over  a  fourth  of  early  varieties. 

The  early  blooming  varieties,  whether  summer,  IMl  or  winter,  were  badly 
hurt  by  the  late  .coats. 

'ihe  yield  of  orchards  that  were^^nayed  last  year  and  again  in  1903  was 
normal,  but  as  a  rule  fall^jwd  winter  apples  ripened  prematurely  and  are  not 
keeping,  and  arc  -put  on  the  market  In  bulk  as  well  as  In  packages,  and  have  a 
depressing  eSect  on  prices.    Ben  Davis  is  still  the  leading  commercial  variety. 

Lowell  Rou  den  bush. 

NlchoUvltle,  Nov.  9.  1903. 


It  Is  one  thing  to  raise  a  crop  and  quite  another  task  to  dispose  of  It  profit- 
ably. Those  who  sell  directly  to  the  consumer  may  carry  on  a  profitable  trade 
for  the  time  being  by  selling  three  pecks  tor  a  bushel.  But  when  the  products 
of  the  different  growers  come  in  competition  at  tue  commlBslon  house  or  on 
the  public  market  then  the  shape  and  siie  of  the  package  may  either  mean 
profit  or  loss.  One  thing  is  certain.  If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  the  size  of  the 
paokage  the  retailer  will  take  advantage  of  said  doubt. 

Commission  men,  retailers  and  manufacturers  of  packages  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  a  uniform  package  law.  A  commission  merchant  recently  told 
me  that  he  must  know  tbe  custom  of  the  city  from  whence  be  orders  his  sweet 
potatoes.  From  one  eastern  city  he  gets  barrels  containing  three  bushels,  from 
another  barrels  that  contain  only  two  and  one-half  bushels. 

The  retailer,  when  he  orders  a  bushel  of  apples  or  peaches,  does  not  know 
whether  the  package  contains  the  legal  weight  or  simply  what  can  be  con- 
veniently placed  in  a  box  or  basket  that  contains  tbe  number  of  cubic  Inches 
that  will  contain  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
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PerbapB  our  Legislature  was  not  nlse  when  It  decided  that  It  takes  a  little 
ov«r  live  pecks  to  make  a  bushel  ot  apples,  peaches,  etc.  These  extra  pecks 
are  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Eren  some  authors  of  arithmetics  forget  that  four 
pecks  do  not  make  an  horticultural  bushel. 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done,  either  tlie  package  that  contains  the 
legal  number  of  cubic  Inches  should  be  a  bushel  for  all  products,  or  else  have 
an  iron  clad  law  preventing  the  manufacturing  of  any  packages  that  will  not 
contain  the  number  of  cubic  inches  required  to  hold  a  legal  bushel  by  weight. 
No  more  difficult  to  put  such  a  law  into  execution  than  for  each  city  to  have 
an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  and  compel  every  deller  to  have  said 
weights  and  measures  sealed.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
period  when  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  should  appoint  a  Joint  committee  and 
agitate  this  question  until  we  have  uniform  packages. 

This  question  is  becoming  dally  more  Important  since  the  hulk  of  business 
Is  done  by  telephone. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  have  'uniform  packages  through  the 
whole  United  States.  We  sometimes  try  to  compare  our  successes  and  failures 
with  the  results  of  others.  But  how  can  we  compare  when  a  barrel,  basket  or 
crate  In  one  section  Is  not  equal  to    a  barrel,  basket  or  crate  lUfnnother  section? 

There  Is  another  question  that  the  State  Horticultural  Societies  should 
take  more  Interest  lU — a  uniform  prescription  for  preparing! spraying  materials. 
One  experiment  station  gives  us  a  certain  formula  and  iierhaps  the  adjoining 
state  gives  us  one  that  varies  considerably.  In  our  horticulture  literature  we 
And  tno  many  Indefinite  expressions  which  become  a  regular  stumbling  block, 
especially  to  the  beginner.  One  example  will  illustrate  this  point.  "Do  not 
prune  when  the  wood  is  frozen."  Will  some  one,  during  this  session,  tell  us 
at  what  temperature  we  shall  not  prune,  instead  of  when  the  wood  Is  frozen? 

There  are  sufficient  | natural  thorns  and  briars  In  the  path  of  the  practical 
horticulturists  let  us  therefore  attempt  to  remove  all  the  stumbling  blocks 
while  he  Is  making  all  honorable  efforts  to  reach  the  ;blU  of  fame. 

President  Miller:  You  must  feel  free  to  discuss  the  topics  at  any 
time  as  we  go  along. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lazenby :  Mr,  Shirer  referred  to  the  legal  weight 
of  apples ;  I  would  like  to  ask  what  that  is  per  bushel. 

President  Miller:     Fifty  pounds  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pierce:  I  am  afraid  passing  a  law  on  this  subject  of  uniformity 
will  not  help  matters  much.  There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  that  a 
package  shall  not  be  used  twice,  but  I  should  judge  from  the  boxes  that 
come  on  the  Akron  market  that  they  have  been  used  twenty  or  thirty 
times.  About  two  months  this  law  was  observed,  perhaps  not  more 
than  four  weeks,  and  then  the  old. packages  began  to  be  used  again,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  all  laws.  It  is  very  difficult  to  enfurce  them  unless 
there  is  the  moral  courage  among  the  producers  to  live  up  to  it.  It  makes 
considerable  difficulty;  more  so  in  apples  liy  the  barrel  than  any  other 
way,  but  since  the  barrels  are  so  high  we  have  to  use  something  else  ami 
the  packages  will  be  more  uniform, 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hunt:  In  buying  apples  there  are  usually  so  many  poor 
ones  thrown  in  that  the  buyers  have  to  have  a  few  pounds  extra  to  make 
them  come  out  even. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Aultfather:  It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  buy  by  the 
pound — ^buy  by  the  hundred  pounds.  But  it  seems  that  some  of  the 
dealers  take  advantage.  We  have  two  ^ades  of  apples;  we  want  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  for  our  fine  apples,  when  we  are  glad  to  sell  our  poor  ones 
for  less — we  will  take  a  quarter.  Many  of  our  dealers  buy  them,  do  the 
mixing,  and  blame  the  farmer, 

Mr,  C.  W.  Montgomery :  Mr,  Shirer  referred  to  an  horticultural 
bushel  containing  five  pecks,  and  t  ask  whether  he  means  it  is  because  the 
horticultural  bushel  is  required  to  be  heaped  while  the  agricultural  bushel 
is  required  to  be  stroked. 

Mr,  Shirer :  Yes.  May  I  add  that  it  is  not  buying  by  weight  that 
will  settle  all  the  trouble?  Buying  by  weight  is  a  little  like  selling  milk. 
The  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  told  me  on  Monday  he  found  several 
herds  of  cattle  in  Ohio  giving  milk  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  Ohio,  and  the  most  peculiar  thing  of  all  is  he  said  chat  one  of  the 
eastern  supreme  courts  decided  that  it  didn't  make  any  difference  whether 
the  cow  put  the  water  in  the  milk,  or  whether  the  dairyman  was  respon" 
sible  for  its  not  coming  up  to  the  standard. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  When  a  package  pretends  to 
be  a  quart,  let  it  be  a  quart;  if  it  is  a  bushel,  let  it  be  a  bushel  and  hold 
a  bushel  by  weight  of  an  ordinary  crop. 

Why  couldn't  we  have  a  state  inspector?  And  then  if  anybody 
wants  to  to  manufacture  packages,  let  them  notify  hini  he  is  going  in 
that  business;  let  the  inspector  go  there  and  see  what  he.jnakes,  and  if 
it  is  not  the  size  that  contains  the  number  of  cubic  inches  it  should  contain, 
let  it  be  condemned  on  the  spot,  and  that  will  end  the  whole  business. 

President  Miller:  I  came  in  contact  this  morning  with  a  manufac- 
turer, and  I  am  sure  we  would  like  to  hear  a  few  words  from  him. 

Mr.  Wise,  of  Barnesville :  We  make  packages  and  we  make  three 
sizes,  that  is,  for  quarts ;  and  it  is  the  same  on  all  lines.  We  make  two 
sizes  for  halves,  two  sizes  for  pecks,  and  two  sizes  for  gallons,  and  we  do 
it  because  the  trade  demands  it. 

Mr,  Shirer :  Would  you  rather  have  just  one  size  than  all  these 
different  sizes? 

Mr.  Wise:  Yes;  if  we  just  made  one  size  and  everybody  used  the 
same,  it  would  enable  us  to  always  have  stock  on  hand  of  the  right  size, 
but  when  there  are  so  many  different  sizes  in  different  localities  in  the 
same  state  we  hardly  know  what  we  do  need. 

President  Miller:  Is  Mr.  E^rsing  present?  If  not  we  will  pass 
that  and  take  up  the  fifth  district,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawrence,  of  Marion. 
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Ad  Interim  Report  of  Fifth  District. 

BT  W.  B.  LAWBEnCE. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society; 

The  BeaaoQ  of  1903  Has  been  a  falrlr  prosperous  one,  all  things  considered, 
to  the  Horticulturists  of  Central  Ohio.  The  sprins  opened  early,  with  all  trees 
and  plants  In  the  best  of  condition,  promising  a  large  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
until  the  frost  and  drouth  used  them  so  roughly  that  the  ;bright  prospects 
were  somewhat  changed.  The  frost  was  very  destructlre  In  our  fruit  planta- 
tions, destroying  fully  50  per  cent,  of  all  bloom,  while  the  drouth,  although 
seemingly  not  doing  as  much  damage,  will  be  felt  by  us  for  a  year  to  come, 
because  of  the  poor  stand  and  growth  of  all  spring  set  plants,;where  ground  did 
not  get  prepared  properly. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  light,  being  only  about  one-balf  of  a  full  crop, 
and  rather  inferior  In  size  and  quality.  The  price,  however,  was  all  right,  as 
we  averaged  ?1.95  per  bushel  for  ov«r  1,000  bushels,  against  12.42  per  bushel 
in  1902,  and  f  1.40  In  1901. 

In  the  last  flfteen  years  we  have  experimented  with  over  one  hundred  differ- 
ent varieties  of  strawberries,  and  havv  not  been  able  to  find  more  than  a 
dozen  that  we  consider  worthy  of  further  cultivation  for  commercial  purposes. 

I  will  glVe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  held  by  us  as  money 
makers:  Haverland,  Cresrant,  Bubach,  Warfleld,  Bedor-Wood,  Sample,  John- 
son's Early,  Senator  Dunlap,  Clyde  and  Wm.  Belt.  The  flrst  half  of  this  list 
are  all  old  varieties,  but  one  "hard  to  down."  The  remaining  ones  are  of  later 
origin,  but  we  believe  will  be  known  for.  years  to  come.  Sample  leads  with 
us,  among  the  newer  berries.  It  ripens  Its  fruit  over  &  long  period,  from  medi- 
um to  late,  and  has  size,  color,  good  keeping  qualities,  and  fine  .appearance  In 
package,  which  places  It  In  the  fancy  class. 

Johnson's  Karly  Is  our  best  "all  around"  early  berry.  In  addition  to  its 
earllness.  It  has  size  and  firmness,  and  Is  one  of  the  best  of  pollenlzers.  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  an  excellent  (fertilizer,  for  tie  medium  and  late  berries,  as  well 
as  the  early,  as  Its  blooming  period  Is  quite  lengthy. 

Senator  Dunlap  Is  a  berry  of  the  WarOeld  type  and  1  believe  will  supersede 
that  old  stand-by,  It  having  a  perfect  flower,  is  a  better  drouth  resistor,  u 
larger,  and  Is  an  excellent  canner. 

Clyde  has  more  berries  to  the  pdant,  than  any  strawberry  we  ever  grew,  but 
Is  so  soft  with  us.  that  If  not  used  the  same  day  as  gathered,  it  Is  worthless;  the 
color  Is  also  poor  ana  even  when  fresh,  Is  always  placed  with  the  second  grade 
berries. 

Wm.  Belt  Is  a  fine  appearing  berry,  after  the  first  picking,  which  is  very 
rough.  It  has  a  perfect  fiower,  is  a  good  yielder,  a  good  shipper,  but  the  toliace 
rusts  badly  at  times.  If  not  thoroughly  sprayed. 

Raspberries  were  a  full  crop,  except  the  Palmer,  and  brought  good  prioee, 
our  average  for  the  black-cap  being  (2.40  per  bushel;  against  (3.40  In  1902.  and 
12. E6  In  1901.  The  reds  brought  (4.  The  most  prolific  black-cap  was  the  Eureka, 
with. the  Gregg  a  close  second.  The  Oreggt  however,  bore  a  good  crop  last  year, 
while  all  the  other  kinds  took  a  rest.  Louden  and  Cuthberts  are  the  leaden 
among  the  reds. 

BlacberHes  were  about  one-half  of  a  full  crop,  with  an  average  price  of 
12.56  per  bushel,  against  f2.75  In  1902,  and  f2.56  In  1901.  Snyder  is  the  only  kind 
that  does  well  with  us. 

Cvrrants  were  a  good  crop,  and  brought  from  |1.75  to  $2.25  per  bushel. 
North  Star,  Red  Cross,  and  Red  Dutch  are  the  leaders.  .  ~  , 
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Qooseberrie»,  almost  a  failure.  The  few  vhat  were  placed  on  the  market 
brought  about  f2  per  bushel. 

Grapes  were  a  full  crop,  where  properly  cultivated  and  sprayed,  and  brought 
from  five  cents  per  pound  la  boskets,  to  $30  per  ton  tn  bulk.    Our  Worden,  Con-    < 
cord,  Niagara  and  Delaware  vines  were   all  loaded,   and   free   from   disease, 
except  a  few  Niagara,  on  which  the  grapes  rotted  badly  last  year,  and  wer« 
slightly  affected  this  season. 

Cherriei  promised  to  be  something  great  In  early  spring,  but  when  Jack 
Frost  got  in  his  work  there  w«re  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop  left.  Then, 
"sad  to  tell,"  Mr.  Robin  claimed  bis  share,  so  that  we  bad  but  very  few  left; 
'  these  sold  readlljr  at  from  13,20  to  }4  per  bushel.  , 

Plums  were  rather  scarce  except  the  Lombard,  which  were  a, good  crop  and 
fine:  the  average  price  was  about  11.25  per  bushel. 

Peaches  were  very  poor,  no  home-grown  ones  being  found  on  the  market 
except  a  few  Early  TFlumphs;  they  brought  about  |2.E0  per  bushel. 

Pears  were  like  the  peaches,  "few  and  far  between."  Kettfer  was  the  most 
plentiful  and  sold  for  about  |1.00  per  bushel. 

Apples  were  about  GO  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop,  and  are  keeping  well,  where 
the  orchards  were  cared  tor;  that  Is,  cultivated  or  mulched  and  sprayed.  The 
most  prolific  with  us  wwre  the  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  Fameuee,  Wealthy,  Slark, 
Pewaukee,  Mann  and  Ben  Davis.  The  saUs  sb  far  have  ranged  from  2S  to  -75 
cents  per  bushel,  but  several  large  growers  are  now  holding  (or  |1.00  or  more. 
Central  Ohio  has  never  l>een  noted  as  an  apple  growing  country,  but  Mr.  Vergon, 
of  this  place,  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  no  better  apple  can  be  .grown 
anywhere  than  here.  If  the  site  la  carefully  selected  and  up-to-date  methods 
used  In  the  management  of  the  orchard. 

Black  Knot  has  been  very  destructive  In  the  Damson  Plum  orchards. 
After  fighting  It  until  almost  all  branches  were  cut  away  we  up-rooted  what 
remained  of  the  balance  of  the  trees,  and  replaced  them  wltb  the  Ijombard. 
We  have  aleo  had  a  running  fight  with  insects  and  disease  In  a  four-year-old 
cherry  orchard  of  about  200  trees.  First,  the  pin  hole  borers  commenced,  and 
killed  flfteen  of  the  best  trees  and  Injured  several  others,  then  a  blight  struck 
the  orchard,  one  night,  and  burnt  about  one-half  of  the  leaves  from  a  couple  of 
dozen  trees,  and  again  about  the  last  of  August  all  trees  in  that  orchard  were 
prematurely  defoliaged.  This  orchard  was  plowed  twice  with  a  barshare  ^iow, 
sprayed  three  times  with  half  strength  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  trees  were  coated  with  a  wash  of  lime,  salt  and  arsenate  of 
lead.  Another  pest  we  ttave  had  to  contend  with  is  the  nhlte  grub  worm.  Acres 
of  early  potatoes  were  destroyed  with  it,  and  many  late  ones  injured  badly, 
besides  other  farm  crops  being  destroyed  in  places.  Our  worst  loss,  from  its 
work,  was  a  new  six-acre  plantation  of  strawberries.  We  ^  dug  out  grubs 
all  summer  Jong,  whenever  plants  were  hoed,  and  now  have  only  about  enough 
plants  left  for  a  two-acre  patch,  thinly  set. 

President  Miller;     Any  discussion  upon  the  report? 
I  would  lie  to  ask  Mr,  Lawrence  in  regard  to  the  spraying  of  those 
cherries.     Do  I  understand  you  to  say  they  were  sprayed  three  times  ? 

Mr,  Lawrence;  Yes,  sir;  Hut  it  was  pretty  early  in  the  season, 
I  think  if  I  had  sprayed  a  couple  more  times  I  could  have  saved  that  part. 
I  have  in  other  years.  A  year  before  I  sprayed  later  in  the  season  and 
the  leaves  did  not  drop.  But  this  disease  spread  and  came  from  the 
plum  orchard.  The  disease  seemed  to  sweep  through  the  cherries.  By 
the  last  of  August  every  leaf  was  off  of  those  trees,  and  they  never 
started  again.  n,,.zedb,GoOgle 
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Question :     Shot  hole  fungus  ? 

■Mr.  Lawrence :  Shot  hole  fungus — or  pin  hole ;  I  believe  Professor 
Lazenby  said  pin  hole;  did  you  not? 

Professor  Lazenby :     I  think  both  terms  are  used. 

Mr.  Lawrence :  I  know  I  made  inquiries  at  the  Station  and  I  went 
home  and  used  lime  and  arsenate  of  lead  and  I  put  salt  m  to  harden  the 
arsenate  of  lead.  I  don't  know  what  good  that  did;  I  can  tell  better 
in  the  spring. 

President  Miller :  The  next  report  will  be  from  the  sixth  district,  ■ 
Mr.  R.  L.  Renshaw. 


Adinteritn  Report  of  Sixth  District. 

BY  B.  L.  BEHBHAW. 

From  the  Horticulturist's  standpoint  the  season  of  1903  has  not  been 
strewn  with  roses.  Early  In  the  season  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  was 
promised;  plants  of  the  small  fruits  came  to  full  maturity— strong,  Tlgoroua 
and  healthy,  with  a  good  stand  of  plante;  tree  fruits  ripened  their  wood  and 
set  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds;  everything  seemed  Just  right,  hut,  alas!  the 
weather  clerk  took  It  unto  blmaeK  to  make  trouble,  and  to  aay  that  he  suc- 
ceeded would  be  putting  it  mildly  Indeed.  On  February  14tli  there  was  .12 
of  an  inch  of  rain  which  froze  Into  slset  as  It  fell;  on  the  15th  there  was  1.4S 
inches,  and  on  the  I6tb  there  was  .6E  inch,  all  freezing  as  It  fell,  covering 
everything  with  a  mantle  of  ice  an  inch  thick.  It  was  a  weirdly  beautiful  pic- 
ture seen  but  a  few  times  In  a  lifetime;  buildings,  fences,  trees,  everything 
covered  by  a  sliver  coating  that  was  beautiful  beyood  description.  Trees,  tall 
and  stately,  bowed  their  heads  In  humble  submission  to  the  fury  of  the  great 
Ice  king.  Great  damage  was  witiuglit  fruit,  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
once  beautiful  specimes  were  rendered  to  unsightly  snaga.  On  the'  17th  the 
clouds  cleared  away  and  the  sun  shone  out,  and  such  a  picture!  There  were 
castles,  palaces— all  sorts  of  fanciful  creations— a  real  silvery  landscape,  bright, 
sparkling,  more  beautiful  than  pen  can  picture.  The  mercury  dropped  sud- 
denly from  31  degrees  to  1  degree.  On  the  ISth  2  degrees  was  recorded,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  thermometer  showed  10  degrees.  All  sorts  of 
speculation  followed  as  lo  the  effects  on  the  fruit  buds;  some  argued  the  ice 
would  protect,  others  that  no  live  buds  would  survive,  and  the  latter  class 
proved  to  be  correct,  or  practically  so,  as  peaches  and  tender  varieties  of 
cherries  were  about  all  killed.  There  were  a  few  seedling  peaches  in  sheltered 
localities.  The  writer  bad  a  few  extra  choice  Elbertas  and  Crosbys,  The  Boys' 
Inuustrial  School,  wltb  an  altitude  of  about  1.000  feet  above  sea  level,  reported 
a  few  peaches.  Strawberries  that  were  well  mulched  wintered  well  and  gave 
promise  of  a  large  crop,  but  almost  freezing  weather  from  blooming  to  ripening 
time  blasted  the  hopes  of  nearly  all  growers.  On  May  4th  Che  temperature 
fell  to  32  degrees;  the  ground  was  frozen  and  it  seemed  as  though  nothing 
could  live  through  such  weather,  yet  on  May  23rd  we  picked  24  quarts  of  Mlchels 
Early  and  Excelsior.  The  crop,  however,  was  generally  poor  both  In  quality 
and  quantity,  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  very  knotty  and  Imperfect. 
Prices  ruled  high  throughout  the  season,  f2  to  |4  per  bushel;  extra  fancy  bring- 
ing as  high  as  (6.40  per  bushel.  Black  raspberries  were  a  good  crop  and  SoM 
at  an  average  of  |3  per  bushel.  Red  raspberries  ^were  a  large  crop  on  young^  and 
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healthy  plantations  and  brought  fancy  prices,  ti  per  bnshel  at  retail.  Authracnose 
nas  DBcome  so  prevalent  in  my  section  mat  the  culture  ol  rsspberrlee  seems  doomed. 
Blackberries  were  a  large  crop,  but  the  quality  was  poor  owing  to  frost  and 
arouth  towards  the  close  of  season;  prices  ruled  at  about  f2.0D  per  bushel 
for  the  cultivated  varieties  and  SO  cents  Co  (1.00  per  bushel  for  the  wild  berries. 
Varieties  that  pay  best  In  my  section  are  Erie,  Eldorado  and  MInnewaskl.  Few 
dewberries  are  grown,  moetly  "Lucretia."  There  was  an  almost  entire  failure 
In  currants  and  gooseberries  (owing  to  frost  In  blooming  time).  What  did 
mature  brought  12^  cents  per  quart  Grapes  were  a  fairly  good  crop,  but  are 
not  grown  commercially  to  any  extent.  I  can  only  remember  of  one  commercial 
vineyard,  that  of  John  S.  Snider,  lately  deceased,  an  honorary  member  of  this 
society.  His  plantation  consists  of  SO  acres,  chiefly  Ives.  The  Boys'  Indus- 
trial School  cultivates  several  acres  for  home  amsumptinn.  Plums  were  a 
variable  crop,  some  varieties  producing  abundantly,  such  aa  Lombard  and 
Green  Gage,  while  others  were  an  entire  failure.  Fears  were  scarce,  even  the 
old  reliable  and  much  abused  Kelfter  refused  to  yield  a  crop  with  such  weather 
conditions. 

Apples,  the  prince  of  all  the  fruit  creation,  was  a  variable  crop.  In  some 
localities  there  was  a  heavy  Betting  of  fruit  and  where  spraying  was  thorougit- 
ly  done  ft  fine  crop  of  fruit  was  harvested  and  brought  good  prices,  an  average 
of  (2.00  per  barrel.  Some  very  choice  apples  were  exhibited  at  the  Lancaster, 
O.,  fair  by  Mr.  Chas.  Ocbs  and  John  Hoffman,  both  members  of  this  society 
and  both  ardent  champions  of  the  spray  pump.  Mr.  Ochs  is  so  enthusiastic 
over  his  success  that  he  will  plant  1,000  trees  of  winter  apples  in  the  spring. 

Truck  farming  is  quite  an  industry  In  my  section  and  is  generally  profltable. 
The  forcing  house  industry  is  In  its  fntancy  as  yet,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  M. 
Miessee.  being  the  only  one  In  my  Immediate  section  engaged  In  this  lucrative 


President  Miller.     We  will  have  the  report  from  the  second  district, 
Mr.  Freeman; 


Ad  Interim  Report  from  Second  District. 

BT  ISAAC  ntEEMAN. 

Mr.  President:  The  flight  of  time  has  brought  us  to  the  close  of  another 
year's  work.  We  meet  again  to  talk  over  our  successes  and  falliires,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  gain  some  information  to  take  back  home  to  our  friends,  that 
will  give  them  some  new  light  in  the  dark  mystery  of  horticulture. 

It  has  been  Impossible  to  get  such  information  from  the  counties  composing 
the  Second  District,  that  I  should  like  to  present  to  this  society.  By  writing 
many  letters,  I  hftve  reports  from  most  of  the  counties  In  my  district,  which 
r  will  give  In  part  as  I  received  them. 

There  le  but  one  Horticultural  Society  In  the  Second  District.  That  was 
organized  In  Miami  County  In  May,  18S2. 

The  Second  District  wss  visited  by  a  severe  frost  the  first  week  la  May, 
that  destroyed  most  of  the  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry  and  grape  bloom,  and  moat 
of  the  apples  on  tow  bottom  lands. 

So  there  Is  not  over  50  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  of  apples.  They  have 
been  sellng  at  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  except  the  yellow  transparent,  which 
brought  $1.20  to  (1.50  per  bushel,  In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  first  part  ot 
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Juiy.  Tha  flrat  bloBaoms  ton  tbe  strawberries  were  killed  hj  troat.  The  weather 
turned  warm  and  the  genial  showers  of  rain  soon  brought  torth  a  fine  crop  of 
bloom  and  an  average  crop  of  fine  fruit  was  the  result. 

Mr.  W.  B.Fulton,  of  Klrkwood,  Shelby  County,  In  his  report  saye.ln  Septem- 
ber and  October  he  picked  |30  worth  ot  fine  strawberrlee,  mainly  Havertastd.  Or^* 
Johnson  and  Dovette.  Senator  Dunlap  made  a  good  jield.  Mr.  Pulton  gives 
seven  beet  rarietlee  to  plant:  Clyde,  Johnson.  Lovette,  Haverland,  Bubach, 
Rldgeway  and  Dunlap;  ol  raapberrlea,  Cuthbert  and  Miller's  Red;  of  black- 
berrlee,  Taylor  and  Snyder,  also  Eldorado.  Mr.  Pulton  reports  two  cases  of 
San  Jose  scale  hi  Shelby  County.  Both  about  stamped  out.  Applee  to  plant 
In  Shelby  Ckranty:  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  N.  Spy,  Rambo,  H.  Blush,  R.  I. 


W.  J.  Mathews,  of  Ada,  Hardin  County,  O.,  reports  no  scale  in  their  sec- 
tion. Apples,  76  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop,  brings  In  market  7G  cents  per 
bushel.  Varieties  In  their  orchards:  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Nortliem  Spy, 
Rambo,  Wealthy,  Maiden's  Blush,  R.  I.  Greening  and  Jonathan.  Pears,  50 
per  cent,  of  a  crop;  varieties,  Bartlett.  Clapp's  Favorite  and  Keitfer.  Cherries, 
E.  Richmond. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Buecbly,  of  Greenville,  Darke  County.  0.,  reports  no  new  outbreak 
of  scale  in  Darke  County.  Apple  crop  good.  Strawberry  crop  an  average  one 
of  fine  quality,  selling  at  good  prices:  Clyde  holding  first  place  as  a  fertilizer; 
Carrie,  Haverland,  Greenville,  Bubach  In  the  lead  as  plstlllates.  Leading  ap- 
ples in  Darke  County:  Tellow  Transparent,  Maiden's  Blush,  Wealthy,  Grimes 
Golden,  Rome  Beauty,  York  Imperial,  and  Stark.  Pears  about  a  failure  in 
-Darke  County.  Tyson,  one  of  the  best;  Bartlett,  Kelffer,  Clapp's  Favorite. 
Flemish  Beauty.  Cherries  for  Darke  County:  E.  Richmond,  Bogllsh  Morello 
and  MODtmorency.  Plums:  Dombard,  Damson,  Shippers'  Pride,  Moore's  Arctic, 
Bradshaw.  Burbank  and  Abundance.  Peaches:  Champion,  E^berta,  Crosbv, 
Old  Mixon  free.  New  Prolific  and  E.  Crawford. 

'Mr.  E.  R.  Humes,  of  Urbana,  Champaign  County,  says  apple  crop  a  good 
one,  of  fine  quality.  Varieties  in  their  orchards:  Rome  B.,  N.  Spy,  Ben  Davis, 
Rambo,  Greening  and  Maiden's  Blush.  Canker  worms  very  bad,  but  easy  to 
control  if  sprayed. 

The  apple  crop  In  Miami  County  Is  not  over  fifty  per  cent  of  an  avera^ 
crop,  selling  at  40  to  75  cents  per  bushel  during  the  season,  except  the  Tellow 
Transparent.  They  brought  from  fl.20  to  (1.50  per  bushel.  Pears,  plums,  peaches 
and  grapes  mostly  destroyed  by  frost.  Cherries  t-i  of  a  crop,  aelllng  at  (4  per 
bushel.  Varieties:  E.  'Richmond,  Late  Duke  and  Montmorency,  The  scab  or 
bitter-rot  on  the  apple  has  been  the  hardest  enemy  to  fight  this  year.  Varieties 
most  affected:     Rome  B.,  White  Pippin  and  Mo.  Pippin. 

I  recommend  a  list  ot  the  most  profitable  apples  to  plant  In  the  Second 
District:  Early— Yellow  Transparent.  Ducbeas.  Fall— Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo, 
Wealthy  and  Jeffries.  Winter— Park's  Spice,  Jonathan,  Mlnkler,  Rome  Beauty, 
Ben  Davis,  Grimes'  Golden,  York  Imperial. 


Testing^  of  Russian  Varieties. 

BT    ISAAC    r 


Eighteen  years  ago  L,  J.  Budd,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  sent  as  a  U.  S. 
CommUeloner  to  Russia  to  select  a  hardy  class  of  fruit  for  the  Northwestern 
States.    On  his  return  home  he  offered  to  supply  anyone  desiring  to  test  any 
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of  his  Belectione  at  110  per  100.  Tte  trees  were  grafted  and  bad  been  bedded 
one  year.  They  w<ere  12  to  20  Incbee  long.  I  ordered  80  apples,  20  varieties;  10 
cherry  and  10  pears.  I  planted  the  young  trees  in  nursery  rows.  After  three 
years'  growth  1  set  them  out  in  orchard.  After  testing  the  pears,  In  bearing, 
not  one  of  them  were  worthy  a  place  by  the  side  of  our  home  Tarleties.  One 
variety  of  the  cherry,  the  Osthelm,  a  late  kind,  was  good  enough  to  propagate. 
Pour  varieties  of  the  apple  out  of  twenty  kinds  are  equal  to  our  vest  varieties; 
three  kinds  ripening  In  August  and  September;  one  variety  of  white  apple, 
medium  In  size,  excellent  In  quality  to  cook  or  eat;  two  varieties,  red,  resem- 
bling Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  but  larger,  equally  as  good,  but  one  variety  carried 
into  winter.  This  variety  I  brought  with  me  for  your  committee  tn  test.  It 
B  the  essentials  of  a  good  variety. 


Mr.  Hyde:  Our  experience  with  the  Shippers'  Pride  is. that  it  is 
almost  worthless  in  northern  Ohio.  This  year  where  every  other  variety 
was  well  loaded  and  made  a  profitable  crop,  I  got  off  of  seventy-iive  trees 
df  the  Shippers'  Pride  about  four  bushels,  but  it  may  do  better  in 
southern  Ohio  and  western  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shirer:  I  would  ask  Mr.  Freeman  whether  the  Yellow  Trans- 
parent has  to  be  picked  before  it  is  fully  ripened  on  account  of  preventing 
decaying  at  the  core. 

Mr.  Freeman ;  I  will  give  a  little  further  description  of  the  Yellow 
Transparent,  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  early  varieties  for  profit 
that  we  have.  The  seventeenth  of  June  I  picked  the  main  part  of  my 
aH>les,  finishing  on  the  fourth  day  of  July.  On  a  number  of  trees  a  por- 
tion were  left,  as  they  were  somewhat  green.  And  I  was  astonished  when 
I  visited  the  trees  and  found  that  those  smaller  green  apples  had  grown 
to  be  as  large  as  the  largest  I  picked  before.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  handle  the  Yellow  Transparent  with  success  they  should  be  picked 
as  they  ripen. 

Question:     Does  the  Yellow  Transparent  blight? 

Mr.  Freeman :  I  had  a  little  blight  on  the  end,  but  not  equal  to  some 
of  the  other  varieties. 

Mr,  Famsworth :  I  think  that  is  something  we  overlook  with  all  of 
the  early  apples.  I  find  that  our  early  varieties  need  to  be  picked  five 
or  six  times.  It  makes  a  little  extra  labor  and  bother,  but  we  get  more 
quality  and  better  appearance. 

President:  We  will  have  the  report  from  the  seventh  district,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Hunt,  of  Euclid. 


Ad  Interim  Report  from  Seventh  District. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  In  Horticulture: 

It  tails  on  me  at  this  session  to  report  th«  condition  of  the  fruit  crop  in 
the  Seventh  District— failure,  success,  the  cause,  and  also  matters  ot  Interest 
to  horticulturists.    My  report  will  be  mostly  in  regard  to  the  varieties  that 
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cdrne  to  tbe  Cleveland  market,  Tarletlea  that  have  a  demand,  the  source  ot  the 
demand,  etc 

In  all  large  cities  there  are  three  clasees  vt  burers— those  who  take  tbft 
poor  fruit  at  a  low  price,  the  medium  grade  at  a  medium  price,  the  fancy  at  & 
fancy  price.  Well  It  le  so,  for  we  as  horticulturists  may  do  our  level  best  and 
then  have  plenty  of  poor  fruit,  for  we  have  to  contend  with  Insects  of  all  de- 
ecrlptlons,  something  new  In  that  line  every  tew  years;  or  the  old  ones  that 
have  done  but  very  little  damage  In  former  years  become  so  numerous  as  to 
destroy  a  crop  and  also  the  trees  In  a  short  time. 


The  past  season  turned  out  to  be  an  Ideal  one  to  most  of  the  growers  near 
Cleveland  who  practice  mulching,  although  the  frost  nipped  some  of  the  early 
blosBoma.  The  weather  was  moist  and  cool,  giving  the  berries  a  chance  to 
devehip  to  a  large  size  even  to  the  last  picking.  They  were  not  as  sweet  as  In 
warm  and  shining  weather,  but  the  grower's  disposition  was  sweetened  by  taking 
home  a  good  price  for  his  labors.  Varieties  mostly  planted  tor  home  market: 
Bufaach,  Belt,  Marshal),  Nick  Ohmer,  Warfleld  and  Gandy. 

The  commission  men  say  the  Gandy  gives  the  best  satisfaction  of  any 
tbat  they  handle,  selling  from  10  tn  14  cents  per  quart  to  the  ret^lers;  they 
also  speak  well  of  the  Warfleld.  In  driving  distance  of  the  city  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  goes  Into  two-quart  baskets,  some  of  the  growers  picking  over  1,000  baskets 
in  one  day.  At  the  height  of  the  season  they  brought  20  to  29  cents  per 
basket. 

Black  Caps,  a  good  yield,  good  prices,  |6  tn  K  per  stand  of  two  bushels. 

Blackberries,  both  wild  and  cultivated  varieties,  a  bountiful  crop,  prices 
good.    The  larger  the  berry,  larger  the  price. 

Cherries,  both  sweet  and  sour,  light  crop  on  account  of  the  frost  and  cold. 

The  same  as  to  currants,  and  the  good  housewife  lost  her  Jelly. 

Plums  along  the  lake  shore  the  flnest  for  years.  Back  from  the  Influenoe 
of  Lake  Erie  very  light  crop. 

My  own  experience  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  spraying  was  very  bene- 
flclal,  especially  where  I  used  Disparene  and  also  molasses. 

The  frost  caught  -all  the  early  blooming  varieties;  in  fact,  all  the  Japanese 
and  nearly  all  the  bloom  on  the  Mary  and  Rene  Claude  which  showed  bloom 
only  a  few  days  later  than  the  Japs. 

The  curcullo  made  his  appearance  in  great  numbers  and  kept  us  busy  for 
about  a  week.  Then  came  several  days  of  cold  weaUier  which  evidently  Ox 
Turk  could  not  stand  and  he  disappeared  entirely.  The  plums  grew  to  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  their  natural  size.  The  stem  would  separate  from  the 
fruit  and  the  ground  would  be  covered  and  It  looked  as  thvugh  our  crop  was 
doomed,  especially  the  Shippers'  Pride,  Italian  and  German  prunes.  But  It 
thinned  them  out  Just  about  right.  This  peculiar  disease,  or  I  presume  It  was 
caused  by  the  cold  weather,  did  not  atlect  the  light  colored  varieties  to  any 
extent  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  crop  of  3,935  baskets  averaged  26^  cents 
per  bosket  (E  baskets  per  bushel).  The  Italian  prunes  bringing  Uie  bluest 
price,  40  cents  per  basket.  The  demand  Is  better  for  dark  colored  varieties  than 
li«^t. 

PEACHES. 

Some  orchards  In  my  district  were  full,  but  the  majority  had  scarcely  any. 
My  own  small  orchard  was  set  three  years  ago  on  the  poorest  yellow  clay  In 
the  county.    No  one  to  my  nowledge  ever  tried  to  grow  peaches  on  suc^  Boll. 
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For  commercial  purposes  I  was  very  mucb  surprised  at  tbe  result:  Sales:  iO 
Blberta  trees— 200  baskets,  |I20;  60  Salway  trees— 296  baskeU,  t200.T0;  total, 
(320.70. 

I  wish  to  state  here  one  reason  of  my  succesfl  la  due  to  what  I  carried  home 
from  the  Horticultural  meetiug  at  Clyde  last  Decemher.  It  was  Brother  Free- 
man's experience  In  thinning  KeiSer  pears.  I  applied  it  to  peaches,  a  much 
better  fruit.  1  feel  that  my  time  and  expenses  were  amply  paid.  Most  of  the 
fruit  growers  knows  that  thinning  pays,  but  we  need  a  reminder  occasionally. 

Peaches  ranged  In  price  for  shipped  stock  tl.2S  to  (1.T5  per  bushel  basket, 
after;  and  thinning  helps  us  get  It  and  It  pleases  the  eye  of  the  fastidious  cus- 
Ii>or  a  double  A,  ll.TE  to  |2.25.  Home  grown,  all  handled.  In  smaller  packages, 
30  to  60  cents,  for  quarters;  60  cents  to  11.25  for  halves,  as  to  quality.  One  great 
drawback  to  peaches  this  season  they  lacked  color.  The  same  variety  and  size 
highly  colored  adds  76  cents  to  fl.OO  per  bushel  more,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
tomer  and  makes  quick  sales. 

Varieties:  Graves  E^rly,  good  size  and  very  fine  color,  extra  quality  and 
attractive.  All  Know  the  Elberta.  The  name  Bella  it.  I  have  seen  Callfomlas 
sold  uDder  the  name  of  Elberta.  They  did  not  sell  till  Elberta  was  placed 
over  them.  Salway,  not  extra  for  quality,  comes  bo  late  they  all  want  them. 
Bees  Smock,  a  good  late  peach,  just  ahead  of  Salway  in  ripening. 

The  three  predotolns'lng  varieties  are  Elberta,  Smock  and  Salway.  Tliere 
are  scores  of  other  good  varieties,  as  you  all  now. 

Pears  throughout  the  Seventh,  unusually  light.  Late  frost  was  the  chief 
cause.  One  block  of  KelfferB.  50  acres,  not  a  bushel,  and  our  market  did  not 
have  the  usual  supply,  but  prices  were  low,  20  to  25  cents  per  <i-bushel  basket; 
late  in  the  season,  choice  stock,  35  to  40  cents.  They  are  a  paying  crop  at  60 
cents  per  bushel.  As  1  said,  there  was  a  demand  for  all  grades.  What  Is  the 
source  ol  the  demand  tor  the  bulk  of  the  KeiffersT  I  will  only  answer  for  the 
Seventh  District. 

As  I  handle  several  thousand  bushels  of  pears  each  season  and  have  bought 
Keltfers  by  the  carload,  1  am  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  the  demand. 

1  do  not  cry  down  tbe  Kelfter.  for  It  Is  better  than  several  other  varieties 
that  1  could  name,  but  are  not  grown  to  any  great  extent.  It  goes  to  the  cheap 
trade.  A  few  may  still  claim  tt  Is  of  superior  quality.  The  masses  say  "No." 
It  has  no  place  In  the  flrst-clasa  grocery  store  and  la  also  discarded  at  the  can- 
ning factory  when  other  varieties  are  plentiful. 

Trees  blighted  badly;  more  body  blight  than  twig  blight.  I  am  trying  all 
sorts  of  remedies  and  tbe  only  one  1  could  recommend  ts  to  help  your  brother 
nurserymen  by  setting  out  more  trees.  Three  years  ago  I  had  a  block  -ol  200 
very  fine  Dwarf  Duchess.  They  looked  like  a  row  of  aotdlers,  none  misalng  and 
all  ready  for  duty.  In  the  spring  I  found  about  one  dozen  badly  blighted  on 
the  body.  We  dug  them  out  and  1  supposed  we  had  done  a  clean  job.  On  look* 
Ing  them  over  in  June  I  found  we  b^.i  missed  two.  One  was  the  end  tree  In 
the  row,  the  other  the  second  tree  in  next  row.  1  took  my  knife  and  cut  the  bark 
all  around  the  tree  from  the  ground  to  the  branches,  leaving  a  strip  perhaps 
one-half  Inch  wide  uncut.  My  intention  was  to  so  mark  the  tree  that  a  German 
working  for  me  would  make  no  mistake  and  dig  up  the  wrong  tTix.  Fortunately, 
he  forgot  it.  A  few  weeks  later  I  was  through  the  orchard  and  noticed  the  new 
bark  had  started  and  by  tail  it  was  nearly  healed  over.  Today  it  la  as  thrifty  as 
any  la  the  row.  The  other  tree  died.  Since  then  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  using 
the  knite.  Last  July  I  Aiund  nearly  every  tree  more  or  less  affected.  I  went 
over  them  and  removed  all  dead  bark,  but  was  careful  to  leave  some  of  tbe 
Inner  bark.  At  the  time  they  were  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  I  have  faith  that 
It  la  the  proper  thing  to  do  and  will  report  later  If  not. 
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Bartlett  is  still  the  standard  from  ocean  to  ocean.  More  grown  than  all 
other  varieties  put  together.  Seckel  never  has  exceeded  the  demand.  Anjou, 
one  vt  the  best  that  I  handle  (or  early  winter.  Then  comee  Lawrence.  Thesa 
are  the  leading  varieties,  wUh  the  Ducheaa,  which  was  the  best  cropper  this 
season,  and  a  salable  pear  when  well  ripened  and  not  too  large. 

The  grape  Industry  in  northern  Ohio  which  has  been  at  Inw  ebb  for  a  num- 
t>er  of  years  on  account  of  overproduction,  high  price  of  labor  and  vineyards 
sadly  neglected,  is  gradually  regaining  its  former  place  as  a  profitable  fruit  to 
grow.  The  Concord  a  few  years  ago  sold  from  fl6  to  (20  per  ton,  has  In- 
creased to  f3o  and  (40;  Catawbas  |60  to  f65.  Concord  (or  dark,  Niagara  for 
white,  Catawlra  (or  red,  are  the  three  tliat  have  the  greatest  demand.  Worden 
and  Delaware  are  also  standard  varieties. 


The  king  of  the  tree  fruits.  They  flourieb  from  Main  to  California.  Most 
orchards  sadly  neglected  in  my  district.  I  should  say  about  70  per  cent,  of  a  full 
crop.  No  demand  at  present  for  picited  fruit,  except  fancy  stock.  The  windfalls 
and  comipon  stock  not  all  used  up.  We  wise  ones  underestimated  the  crop.  W. 
I.  Chamberlain  estimated  his  own  crop  at  10  bushels  per  t>earlng  tree.  I  put  it 
at  20.  ResultB  show  that  thirty  was  nearer  cornet  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
condition  throughout  the  country.  Orowers  who  held  for  higher  prices  are  now 
looking  tor  purchasers.  Prices  at  picking  time  radiated  a  few  cents  above  and 
below  50  cents  per  bushel  for  tb«  bulk  of  the  apfdes  sold  at  that  time.  Today 
40  cents  will  buy  all  yOu  want.  Greenings.  Spys  and  Baldwins  are  the  ones 
that  are  called  for  the  most  in  our  market  for  culinary  purposes.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  Belmonts  and  Snows  put  up  in  small  packages  and  bring 
fancy  prices  for  table  varieties.  The  Rome  Beauty,  grown  In  northern  Ohio, 
is  a  better  keeper  than  the  Baldwin,  and  a  good,  all  around  apple.  Mow  about 
the  Ben  Davis?  The  same  trade  that  calls  for  the  Kellter  takes  the  Ben  Davts. 
Our  storekeepers  will  not  handle  it  unless  there  Is  a  shortage  of  the  other  va- 
rieties. There  is  a  limited  call  for  them  in  late  spring  after  the  other  varieties 
are  out  of  the  market.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  orcbardlsts  who  wiii  turn 
their  attention  to  growing  the  fancy  table  varieties.  They  will  command 
double  the  price  of  the  general  market  sorts  and  a  ready  sale,  as  the  market 
is  never  overstocked-. 

Mr,  Chairman:  I  realize  that  I  have  taken  up  more  time  of  this  socie^ 
than  I  should.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  In  regard  to  spraying.  If  you  grant 
me  the  time. 

To  be  brief  as  possible,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  4  acres  In  vineyard 
which  had  rotted  badly  for  several  yeare,  rented  to  a  neighbor  who  had  a 
sprayer,  but  reserved  three  rows  for  his  own  use.  Results  show  a  fine  crop 
where  sprayed  and  nothing  but  trash  on  the  three  rows  that  remained  un- 
Bprayed.  The  grapes  in  that  section  rotted  badly  except  the  sprayed  vineyards. 
One  more  case  that  came  under  my  observation;  a  thirty  acre  vineyard  which 
for  several  years  past  bad  been  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  rot.  The  culti- 
vation was  somewhat  neglected.  I>ast  year  It  was  rented  for  fSSS.  bad  fair  culti- 
vation but  not  sprayed.  No  packing  grapes  were  harvested.  In  fact  the  pickers 
could  not  make  their  wages  and  the  grapes  did  not  amount  to  one-halt  of  the  rent. 
The  past  season  this  vineyard  rented  for  1300.  Sprayed  seven  times.  Harvested 
14.000  baskets  No.  1  imcking  grapes  @  14c.  tl.%0.  One  row  not  sprayed,  all 
rotted. 
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What  could  be  nrore  convincing.  Results  all  ahow  that  where  the  Bordeaux 
WEB  used  only  four  times  gave  the  best  results,  and  that  will  be  the  rule  followed 
by  those  who  have  given  tbe  subject  the  most  careful  attention, 

(At  the  close  of  his  report  Mr.  Hunt  holds  up  and  describes  three 
varieties  of  apples,  the  Mackintosh  Red,  the  Baxter,  and  one  other,  grown 
near  Ogden,  New  York.) 

Question:     How  does  the  Mackintosh  compare  with  the  Jonathan? 

Mr,  Hunt :  You  can  not  go  ahead  of  the  Jonathan  much  for  table 
variety;  it  sells  high  in  the  market,  but  this  Mackintosh  Red  is  just  as 
good  an  apple,  I  think.     It  is  of  the  same  nature. 

Question:     It  is  earlier  than  the  Jonathan,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir. 

President  Miller:  The  next  will  be  the  report  frf-m  the  eighth 
district,  Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce. 


Ad  Interim  Report  from  Eighth  District. 


The  weather  Ib  Bomething  we  can  talk  about  and  find  fault  with  and  cannot 
control  yet  It  cuts  quite  a  figure  In  the  reeults  of  a  year's  work.  The  past  year 
It  got  In  Its  first  interference  by  killing  tbe  sweet  cherry  and  peach  buds.  A 
few  buds  were  left  to  bloom  but  these  with  most  of  the  plums,  the  sour  cherries 
and  some  of  the  pears  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  a  freeze  in  May.  This  froat 
seriously  cripled  some  varieties  of  strawberries. 

Beder  Wood,  Nic  Ohmer  and  Haverland  suffered  the  moat.  Tnere  was  no 
glut  of  any  hind  of  berries  and  prices  were  good.  Currants  were  almost  an 
entire  failure  and  this  coupled  with  the  loss  of  the  sour  cberrlea  caused  raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  to  be  la  demand.  A  very  ew  tnjmegrown  peaches  appeared 
ontbe  Akron  market,  of  two  varieties  only;  Crosby  and  Lemon  Free.  These 
two  varieties  are  unquestionably  a  little  hardier  than  other  kinds.  Apples 
were,  nearly  an  average  yield  although  only  about  half  the  trees  tmre.  Thosa 
that  did  bear  bore  heavily  of  large  sized  fruit.  Buyers  tor  storing  or  shipping 
were  not  plentiful  and  scarcity  of  help  made  gathering  much  slower  and  later 
than  usual  and  most  varieties  ripened  thoroughly  on  the  trees,  there  being  no 
seT«re  winds  after  the  8th  of  September.  The  summer  was  cold  and  wet  and 
all  warm  blooded  vegetables  were  la<e  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  beautiful  warm 
fall  there  would  have  been  a  large  amount  of  garden  truck  unmatured.  There 
was  no  killing  frost  until  October  23  and  that  did  not  seriously  Injure  the 
hardier  vegetables.  I  exhibited  a  box  of  strawberries  ripened  out  of  doors 
without  protection,  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  at  the  Summit  county  Horti- 
cultural meeting. 

I  picked  strawberries  several  times  a  week  tor  the  eight  weeks  previous 
and  some  growers  sold  several  bushels.  During  the  last  of  September  th«y 
Bold  at  S5  and  40  cents  per  quart,  but  In  October  enough  were  offered  to  push 
the  price  down  to  25  cents.  This  was  at  wholesale.  Forty-three  years  ago  at  the 
first  agricultural  fair  held  In  Summit  county  I  showed  a  saucer  of  Burr's  seed* 
ling.  Last  year  at  the  same  fair  held  about  October  1st,  strawberries  were 
shown  and  this  year  abcMit  the  same  date  several  boxes  of  NIc  Ohmer  and  Sen. 
Dunlap  were  exhibited.    In  the  autumn  crop  Nlc  Ohmer  seemed  most  produ^ 
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tlve  with  Dualap  a  close  secoDd.  HaverlaDd,  Eahaoce,  Belle,  Beder  Wood  and 
Wm,  Belt  all  bore  and  ripened  fine  berries  with  me  up  to  November  10th.  A 
friend  who  had  the  Fan  American,  bad  berries  all  through  the 
summer  on  six  plants  for  which  he  paid  |5.  This  varlet]'.  nowerer,  makes 
no  runner  and  It  can  onlr  be  increased  by  offsets  and  the  propagation  cannot 
therefore  be  more  than  four  or  Ave  fold  as  against  150  told  of  such  sorts  as 
Dunlap  (und  Warfleld.  I  got  no  fall  crop  of  berries  on  either  Bubach  or  Brandr-. 
wine  and  saw  no  bloseoma.  Quinces  were  extremely  scarce.  Bradshaw  and 
Lombard  plumes  were  the  only  plums  that  escaped  the  May  freeze  and  these 
were  offered  on  the  market  In  considerable  supply.  In  Akron- and  Canton  In 
October  and  November  there  was  a  great  call  for  apples  to  eat  out  of  hand  and 
it  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion  to  put  one  or  more  apples  into  every  dinner  pall 
that  goes  to  school  or  shop.  The  high  price  of  bananas  helps  the  apple  trade 
and  dealers  In  tropical  fruit  complain  that  cold  storage  apples  are  seriously 
undermining  the  orange  trade.  Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  home  fruit  pro- 
duction tn  northern  Ohio  is  not  keeping  pace  with  demand.  The  season  has 
produced  Its  full  share  of  diseases,  Insects,  blights  and  rusts,  but  those  affecting 
fruits  seem  more  easy  to  cope  with  than  those  affecting  vegetables.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  melons,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  owing  to 
mildew  and  blight.  The  aphis  was  a  serious  pest  to  cabbage.  Early  potatoes 
blighted  and  this  crop  Is  so  uncertain  that  most  gardeners  are  cutting  It  out. 
Gardening  under  glass  Is  Increasing,  gardeners  beginning  in  a  small  way  and 
enlarging  as  they  learn. 

President  Miller:     Any  discussion  upon  the  report? 

Professor  Lazenby :  I  would  like  to  have  friend  Pierce's  opinion 
as  to  what  the  effect  of  this  rather  unusual  fruiting  in  the  fall  will  be  on 
the  succeeding  crop  of  strawberries? 

Mr.  Pierce:  Well,  in  my  case  there  were  not  enough  plants  bear- 
ing to  make  much  difference  next  year.  The  weeds  were  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  from  the  row.  Most  of  the  berries  grew  where  the  culti- 
vator ran,  and  perhaps  this  had  something  to  do  with  it,  as  it  cut  the 
roots.     It  would  have  the  same  effect  as  girdling  a  grape  vine. 

You  looked  at  the  row  six  or  eight  feet  from  you  and  under  the  edge 
of  that  row  were  the  ripe  berries. 

Some  of  these  rows  1  cut  over  with  a  hoe;  I  cut  through  the  middle 
a  strip  five  inches  wide,  and  then  in  those  rows  they  began  to  bear  in 
the  outer  edges  of  the  row  and  even  in  the  middle,  sq  I  should  judge  the 
cultivating  right  after  bearing,  and  the  warm  fall  produced  this  effect. 
It  was  a  peculiar  fall  that  gave  us  this  result.  It  may  be  forty  years 
before  we  have  such  a  crop  again. 

Mr.  Shively :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  wasn't  drouth  following 
the  first  fruiting  season  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Pierce:  We  had  nine  inches  of  rain  in  one  week  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

Mr.  Shively:  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  we  had  an  experience  some- 
thing like  that  two  years  ago,  when  our  strawberries  fruited  in  October ; 
we  also  had  raspberries  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  November.  After  the 
fruiting  season  of  this  berry  it  became  very  dry,  remained  dry  and  the 
buds,  being  in  a  dormant  state,  matured,  and  then  later  on  a  rail?  set  in 
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and  continued  warm  until  a  late  stage ;  they  bloomed,  fruited  and  ripened. 
,\\'e  had  a  great  many  raspberries  put  out  a  new  growth. 

Professor  Waid:  I  think  there  will  be  more  or  less  conjecture  in 
reference  to  this  matter  of  the  second  crop  and  the  effect  on  the  next 
year's  crop.  We  have  had,  perhaps,  more  reports  of  the  second  crop  this 
year  than  ever  before.  We  have  had  reports  here  today  that  a  large 
per  cent,  of  the  spring  crop  was  killed  by  frost,  and  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  these  plants  would  have  the  strength  to  force  out  a  crc^  in 
the  fall,  and  these  two  things  did  occur  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  two  things  can  naturally  be  brought  together,  and  it  should  not 
have  a  greater  effect  on  the  plants  than  one  good  crop. 

Mr.  Whitney :  The  thought  comes  to  me  as  to  why  the  strawberries 
bore  in  the  fall.  We  did  not  have  over  three  days'  warm  weather  until 
September;  the  strawberries  thought  they  had  been  through  another 
winter  and  when  it  became  warm  they  started. 

Mr.  Tossing :  We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  the  growth  of  melons 
and  other  crops  of  that  kind.  We  have  been  unable  to  do  anything  to 
hold  the  melon  louse  in  check.  I  think  one  gentleman  in  his  report 
recommended  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture — at  least  he  spoke  of 
it.  I  want  to  say  we  sprayed  regularly  for  the  muskmelon  crop  and  that 
didn't  seem  to  affect  them  in  the  least,  and  especially  last  year  they  did 
us  great  injury  in  our  crop  of  Tip  Top  melons.  If  any  have  been  more 
successful  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Pierce :  Kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  them,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  it  on  them. 

Mr.  Shirer:  I  referred  to  the  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture; 
but  I  doubt  its  efficiency. 

Professor  Waid :  As  has  been  said,  spraying  with  whale  oil  soap, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  might  have  some  efEect.  I  don't  know  that 
anything  has  been  done  definitely  along  this  hne  and  I  doubt  whether 
anything  in  the  line  of  spraying  will  prove  successful  oii  account  of  the 
insects  being  under  the  leaves. 

Possibly  on  small  plantations — and  I  am  not  speaking  from  experi- 
ence outside,  but  experience  inside — applications  of  such  things  as  to- 
bacco dust  as  preventatives  would  prove  beneficial. 

Mr.  Pierce:  Couldn't  it  be  driven  in  with  a  blowing  machine 
easier? 

Professor:     It  may  be,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pierce:     It  would  not  kill  them? 

Professor  Waid :  N'o,  it  is  more  of  a  preventative  than  anything. 
They  don't  like  the  o<lor  of  tobacco  apparently;  at  least  they  will  not 
be  very  liable  to  attack  anything  that  has  tobacco  on  it. 

Mr.  Shirer:  We  might  just  as  well  make  an  unconditional  sur- 
render to  theni.  I  have  covered  the  plants  with  tobacco  dust  and  they 
just  ate  them  up  anyway.     It  is  no  use;    I  just  hand  the  thing  over  to 
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them ;  they  can  have  their  own  way ;  if  they  leave  any  for  me  all  right ;  I 
have  quit  fighting  them. 

Mr,  Farnsworth ;  Brother  Shirer  raises  so  much  tobacco  down  in 
that  country  they  are  accustomed  to  it  and  they  become  immune. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Renshaw :  Afriend  of  mine,  Mr.  Starkey,  an  ex-florist  at  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School,  told  me  a  couple  of  things  in  regard  to  the  melon 
louse.  They  had  an  outbreak  apparently  at  one  comei'  of  their  patch, 
just  a  few  vines  being  affected,  aiid  they  inverted  a  tub  over  the  hill  and 
put  some  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  under  the  tub,  and  succeeded  in  killing 
the  insects  and  did  not  hurt  the  plants.  Whether  it  could  be  applied  on 
a  large  scale  has  to  be  tried. 

Mr,  Tussing :  We  had  considerable  experience  with  them,  as  I  said. 
We  did  not  find  anything  effective,  and,  as  Mr,  Shirer  said,  when  they 
once  got  in  a  patch  my  judgment  is  that  we  might  as  well  give  it  up  to 
them.  You  will  find  'some  of  these  striped  or  spotted  ladybugs,  and 
you  will  find  them  probably  before  you  have  discovered  any  of  the 
aphis,  yourself.  Wherever  you  find  any  of  those,  if  you  will  look  you 
will  generally  find  aphis.  As  to  destroying  the  plant,  we  just  pull  up 
the  whole  hill  and  take  it  away  from  the  field  entirely,  vs  they  breed  in 
it,  and  after  they  get  fully  started  I  haven't  found  anytliing  of  account. 
We  aim  to  keep  them  in  check ;  we  aim  to  market  our  crops  and  pickles 
early  so  that  we  get  as  much  off  of  them  before  they  get  about. 

President  Miller:  Is  Mr.  Imlay,  of  the  ninth  district,  present?  If 
not  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  tenth  district. 


Ad  Interim  Report  from  Tenth  District* 


Mr.  PreaidenC  and  Members  of  tbe  Obl-o  State  Horticultural  Society: 

The  apple  crop  for  tbe  past  season  bas  teen  a  varied  one.  in  the  northern 
and  central  part  of  the  district  the  crop  was  fairly  good,  while  In  Jefferson  and 
Harrison  counties  it  was  very  light.  Prices  have  ranged  troiu  40c  in  the  north 
to  EiOc  and  65c  per  bushel  In  the  central  and  southern  parts.  In  my  own  locality 
a  tew  orchards  were  very  full,  while  many  others,  apparently  aa  favorably  located 
and  equal  In  elevation,  did  not  have  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  My  orchard,  which 
la  located  on  a  northeastern  slope  and  Is  on  an  elevation  of  about  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  was  heavily  laden  with  apples  which  were  sweet  and  of  flne 
quality,  but  only  medium  In  size,  as  the  trees  were  too  full.  Late  frosts  injured 
or  entirely  killed  all  the  trult  on  low  ground,  except  In  rare  Instances  where 
fog  afforded  aome  protection.  Wblle  with  orchards  that  were  more  elevated. 
the  difference  in  bearing  seems  to  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  too  much  wet  weather  when  many  of  the  orchards  were  In  full  bloom; 
especially  those  facing  the  south.  Those  facing  the  north,  came  Into  bloom  a 
little  later  and  at  a  time  when  tbe  weather  was  more  favorable.    One  fruit 
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grower  In  the  oortherii  psrt  of  Carroll  county  reports  that  the  east  and  south- 
east sides  of  many  of  his  trees  were  loaded,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the 
trees  were  bare.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  frost.  The 
Tftrietles  that  seem  to  be  most  productive  and  profltable  at  least  In  the  central 
portion  of  the  district,  are  the  Baldwin.  Flushing  Spitzenberg,  Ben  Davis, 
flrlmes'  Golden,  Northea  Spy,  Duchess,  Oldeuberg,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Rambo  and  perhaps  the  Jonathan  In  the  northern  part  The  Rambo  Is 
very  much  Inclined  to  overbear,  and  unless  thinned,  are  too  small.  The  North- 
cm  Spy  does  not  do  well  In  every  location.  I  know  of  a  number  of  orchards 
sloping  to  the  east  and  aoutheaat  where  they  seem  to  boar  well.  For  eight  or 
ten  years  past  the  Baldwin  hsa  commenced  dropping  badly  three  or  four  weeks 
before  picking  time.  Some  seasons  this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  weather 
being  unusually  warm  about  the  Qrst  of  September.  But  there  are  other  causes 
no  doubt  besides  this.  Many  of  the  Baldwins  that  drop  early  are  apparently 
free  from  disease  and  worms,  and  the  entire  crop  seems  to  mature  somewhat 
earlier  than  hirmerly.  The  reason  for  this  Is  one  of  the  problems  of  this  section. 
I  wish  also  to  mention  the  York  Imperial  as  being  among  the  very  beet  and 
most  profitable  varieties  for  markeL  It  is  a  good  bearer,  good  keeper  and  of 
fine  quality;  and  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  apples  are  perfect.  There  was 
not  much  spraying  done  this  season,  and  the  difference  between  sprayed  and  un- 
aprayed  fruit  was  not  so  marked  as  at  other  times.  This  work,  however,  in 
most  Instances  was  not  done  with  sufflclent  care  to  make  a  foir  test.  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  observed  that  It  pays  to  keep  all  dropped  apples  carefully 
gathered  till  picking  time.  The  cheapest  way  to  do  this  Is  by  turning  hogs 
in  the  orchard.  Aa  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  apples  that  drop  Irefore  picking 
time  are  wormy  and  diseased,  we  get  rid  of  a  great  many  enemies  by  keeping 
these  closely  gathered  up.  And  the  fact  that  very  little  damage  waa  done  by 
Insects  In  our  own  orchards  is  credited  largely  to  this  method  vi  prevention. 

Tbe  peach  crop  was  nearly  a  failure.  Warm  weather  In  March  swelled  the 
buds,  and  late  frosts  killed  most  of  the  crop.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  Crosby 
seraaed  to  stand  the  test  better  than  other  rarleUes.  Seedling  peaches  did  not 
tare  any  better  than  budded  fruit  this  season.  The  plum  crop  in  some  localities 
was  very  good;  while  in  many  places  it  was  a  failure.  The  vicinity  of  Carroll- 
ton,  Carroll  county.  Is  peculiarly  adapted  to  plum  culture.  In  this  locality  there 
was  a  full  crop  of  nice,  perfect  plums,  without  spraying  or  Jarring  the  trees. 
The  varieties  that  did  the  best  were  the  Damson,  Lombard  and  Shipper's  Pride. 
The  price  to  producers  was  about  $IM  per  bushel. 

The  pear  crop  was  very  small.  Most  of  the  leading  varieties  have  been 
blighting  very  badly  excepting  the  Keifter  and  many  small  fruit  growers  and  far- 
mers are  discarding  all  but  this  variety.  The  cherry  crop  was  short  and  prices 
high.  The  leading  varieties  that  do  well  here  are  Early  Richmond,  Eng.  Morrello 
and  Ohio  Beauty.  The  grape  crop  was  very  promising  at  first,  but  Iwfore  matur- 
ity fully  seventy  per  cent,  rotted. 

in  regard  to  small  fruit  growing,  the  eastern  portion  especially,  of  the  dis- 
trict, Is  among  the  most  Interesting  sections  of  the  state.  Large  quantities  of  all 
Kinds  of  berries  are  grown  and  marketed  near  by,  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  heretofore  there  has  not  been  much  note  taken 
of  this  fact.  The  past  season  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand:  and 
prices  ruled  high.  Many  growers  who  had  almost  dropped  out  of  tbe  business 
a  few  years  ago  on  account  of  low  prices  for  berries  and  the  high  price  of  labor, 
are  being  stimulated  to  begin  anew. 

The  northern  part  of  Carroll  and  southern  part  of  Columbiana  counties  an^ 
making  rapid  strides  in  potato  growing,  over  100  car  loads  being  sent  out  the 
past  (all  over  the  Pennsylvania  company's  lines  In  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  be- 
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Sides  what  was  shipped  over  other  roads.  Ths  yield  throiighout  this  section 
was  trom  190  to  300  buahele  per  acre;  and  the  quality  la  said  by  many  buyers  to 
be  among  the  finest  In  the  state.  Prices  to  producers  ranged  from  48  to  60  cents 
per  bushel,  aboard  the  cars.  The  potato  crop  Is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  of  the  district 

We  note  also  that  there  la  an  Increasing  Interest  In  the  subject  of  floriculture 
Tree  rural  mall  delivery  and  rural  teleptaones  glTes  the  farmer  much  more  time 
ft>r  this  kind  of  work.  , 

We  noticed  also  June,  In  one  of  the  local  papers,  that  Mr.  Betscher,  florist  of 
Canal  Dover,  sold  a  prize  peony  to  C.  W.  Ward,  of  Queens,  N.  Z.,  for  |1,000.  It 
Is  about  eight  Inches  In  diameter,  blossoms  early  and  Is  named  after  Mr. 
BetHcher,  who  Is  the  original  grower  of  the  plant. 

I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  I  setit  out  quite  a  number  of 
letters  to  secure  information  for  my  report.  One  thing  I  tried  to  find 
out  in  these  letters  was  the  horticultural  societies  through  the  district. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  there  was  not  much  time,  altliough  there  was 
enough  for  answers  if  they  had  been  sent  promptly,  but  at  any  rate  I 
was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  societies,  if  there  are  any  in  the  . 
district. 

I  am  sorry  to  thus  have  to  announce  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  horticulture.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  horticulture  are  after 
the  money — the  most  of  them,  but  of  course  there  may  be  some  who  are 
in  it  for  pleasure ;  but  the  most  of  us  are  in  it  for  the  profit  there  is  in  it, 
but  I  think  the  men  who  are  in  this  business  ought  to  have  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  subject  and  in  the  welfare  of  others  to  answer  a  letter  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

President  Miller:     Is  there  any  discussion  on  this  paper? 

Mr.  Shirer:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lawrence  whether  the  shape 
of  the  York  Imperial  apple  was  satis  facto  rj'. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  It  is  not  perfect  in  shape;  it  is  rather  a  l(q>sided 
apple.  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  the  shape  of  it ;  it  is  not  a  perfectly 
shaped  apple,  yet  it  seems  to  take  well  in  the  market.  I  have  had  the 
apple  for  a  number  of  years ;  it,  is  a  good'annual  bearer  and  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  the  apples  are  perfect.  They  are  an  excellent  keeper  and  of 
fine  quality.  The  shape  might  be  somewhat  objectionable,  but  that  is  the 
only  difficulty. 

Question :     Do  you  sell  to  the  commission  men  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence:     Sell  to  consumers. 

A  member :  I  had  a  customer  who  said  he  didn'l  want  to  order 
York  Imperials  on  account  of  their  lop-sided  shape.  He  said  it  was  a 
splendid  apple,  but  it  is  a  poor  seller  in  the  general  market  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  U.  T.  Cox:  That  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent.  Another 
fault  is  that  it  scalds  very  badly  in  cold  storage ;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  will 
not  keep  down  in  our  country  with  the  Rome  Beauty ;  because  I  have 
tried  it ;  and  for  quality  I  don't  think  it  is  anything  extra.  There  are  sev- 
eral apples  I  would  rather  plant  than  York  Imperial. 
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Question :     How  about  its.  color — it  is  not  bright  ? 

Mr,  Cox;  I  have  seen  them  very  bright;  if  they  lack  red  color  they 
have  a  good  yellow  color. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  don't  know  how  the  York  Imperial  does  far- 
ther south,  but  it  surely  does  well  in  our  district,  that  is,  in  the  center  of 
the  district,  Carroll  County,  while  the  Rome  Beauty  is  not  good  at  all. 
That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Shively:  The  York  Imperial  does  well  with  us.  It  has  been 
signified  here  that  it  is  a  poor-shaped  apple,  but  it  has  a  keeping  quality 
and  a  flavor  that  comends  it  to  any  market  where  once  it  is  introduced. 

Mr.  Cox:  The  York  Imperials,  some  of  them,  do  well  down  in 
our  country.  I  have  seen  trees  full;  I  have  seen  them  good  color,  good 
size,  and  I  have  heard  men  say  it  was  as  fine  in  quality  as  they  ever  ate, 
but  that  did  not  convince  me.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Freeman:  They  are  certainly  one  of  the  standards  in  the  sec- 
ond district,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  take  into  consideration 
the  districts  from  which  they  are  reported,  for  upon  that  matter  depends 
the  success  of  all  our  work  in  fruit  growing. 

Mr.  Tussing:  I  may  say  that  I  have  found  Mr.  Cox's  statement  is 
true  as  to  York  Imperials. 

Mr,  Hunt :  It  is  a  very  fine  apple  when  it  does  not  scald ;  that  is 
the  only  objection.  You  will  go  in  the  market  and  find  barrel  after  bar- 
rel very  fine,  and  then  maybe  one  scalded,  and  that  kills  them. 

Question :     Is  the  shape  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Hunt :  No ;  it  is  only  the  scalding,  and  the  cause  of  the  scald- 
ing of  apples  is  something  we  have  to  learn.  I  had  a  car  load  of  Green- 
ings that  were  put  up  in  a  tight  box  car  and  they  had  gone  through  the 
sweating  process,  and  they  were  yellow.  I  put  them  in  storage  and 
never  had  apples  keep  so  well.  When  we  opened  the  car  they  were  wet, 
and  as  we  picked  them  out  they  began  to  dry.  I  have  picked  a  basket 
of  Greenings  from  my  own  tree  and  put  them  on  the  shelf  and  they 
scalded  badly,  and  what  the  cause  is  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  if  they  can 
go  through  the  sweating  process  as  hay,  they  will  keep  better.  They  do 
for  me.  I  keep  my  apples  in  bulk  where  I  can,  and  l  prefer  of  late 
\ears  to  have  them  go  through  this  sweating  process  in  a  pile  rather  than 
take  them  direct  from  the  tree  to  the  storage. 

President  Miller;  The  work  of  our  society  requires  the  appoint- 
ment of  several  committees,  which  I  will  take  this  time  ti>  announce. 

I  will  appoint  on  the 

Program  Committee:  Mr.  Farnsworth,  the  Secretary,  and  Pro- 
fessor Green. 

•  Committee  on  Membership :     Mr,   Sterling,  Mr,  Vergon,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence,  of  Marion. 

Committee  on  Auditing:  Mr,  Hunt,  Mr.  Sloane,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Cox. 
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Committee  on  Obituary :  Professor  Lazenby,  Professor  Selby,  and 
Mr.  Freeman. 

Committee  on  Final  Resolutions:  Mr.  Cushman,  Mr.  Ballou,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

Committees  on  Exhibits :  Fruits — Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Black- 
man,  and  Mr.  W'aid.  Flowers — Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Scarff. 
Vegetables — Mr.  Ed  Tussing,  and  Mr,  Shirer, 

I  presume  the  gentlemen  all  know  the  duties  of  these  committees. 


Ad  Interim  Report  from  Ninth  District. 


The  Nlntb  District  ia  situated  in  th«  soutbeastem  part  of  the  state.  Is  a  very 
hilly  territory  vlth  mining:,  clay  and  Iron  Industries,  and  general  farming,  vltfa 
only  Bufflcient  fruit  iind  gardening  to  supidy  local  demand. 

Owing  to  the  valleys  being  protected  by  bills  and  different  asyect  of  ttlgt 
and  lou-  grounds,  sand  end  clay  soil,  we  have  more  or  lese  fruit  crops,  vnry 
yea-. 

I  make  report  from  the  record  of  our  Muskingum  Horticulture  Society,  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  follows: 

February  IS:  Strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  apoles  and  peaches 
in  good  condition. 

March  12:  Peaches  and  cherries,  particularly  of  the  sweet  varieties  of  tb« 
latter,  destroyed  by  recent  sleet  and  extreme  a>ld.    Vineyards  lu  good  condition. 

April  9:  Most  Tarletles  of  fruit,  particularly  those  In  bloom  at  time  of  late 
freeze,  badly  damaged.  Some  peaches  left,  no  apples  at  all  Injured,  sweet 
cherries  probably  destroyed,  60  per  cent,  of  cherries  and  plums  destroyed,  90 
per  cent,  of  the  strawberries  In  bloom  at  the  time  of  frost  destroyed.  Vine- 
yards In  low  grounds  badly  damaged,  those  on  the  hills  probably  uninjured. 

May  14:  Moderate  crop  of  small  fruit.  Light  crop  of  all  kluds  of  fruit. 
Apples  apcerently  plentiful  on  high  lands  of  BluerDck  township. 

June  11:  Apples  scarce  in  some  sections,  more  plentiful  In  others,  but  fall- 
ing badly.  Peaches  also  scarce.  Cherries  a  failure.  Small  fruits  quite  plenti- 
ful In  some  localities.  Ben  Davis  apples  more  plentiful  than  other  Tarletles. 
Prospects  from  grapes  excellent. 

July  9:  The  prospects  for  apples  In  some  sections  not  flattering,  more  plen- 
tiful in  others,  and  one  report  of  almost  an  entire  failure,  except  of  the  Rambo. 
Blackberries  and  raspberries  plentiful.  Prospects  tor  an  abundant  potato  crop 
unusually  good,  and  vegetables  in  general,  in  better  conditions  than  the  ave- 
rage.   Fair  prospects  for  grapes,  with  the  fruit  In  excellent  condition. 

August  13:  Moderate  crop  of  apples  and  very  few  peaches.  Qrapes  suffer- 
ing somewhat  from  worms,  rot,  etc. 

Sept.  17:  Apples  ripening  prematurely  and  falling  by  reason  of  extreme 
dry  weather.    As  a  result  apples  will  be  scarce. 

Oct.  8:     Strawberry  plants  much  damaged  by  drouth. 

I  also  add  that  we  bad  a  few  peaches  from  the  district  of  Prazeysburg.  iTiia 
Is  perhaps  the  largest  shipping  point  in  this  section. 

Apples  and  ail  fruit  very  high  In  price  all  summer,  easy  to  sell,  very  fow 
peopQe  received  any  for  canning  purposes.    Apples  bringing  80  cents  per  bushel 
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ftll  Bummer,  until  shipped  here  In  October  and  November,  then  they  were  de- 
livered here  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  good  Spys,  Baldwins,  etc.,  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  The  season  has  been  very  dry,  beginning  in  April  and  May, 
in  fact  too  dry  to  prepare  ground  for  planting,  until  very  late,  June  was  season* 
able,  but  the  drouth  of  July,  August  and  September  was  surely  long  and  trying.and 
caused  a  great  shortening  of  all  vegetable  crops,  thus  causing  high  prices.  Gar- 
deners selling  most  any  kind  of  vegetables  oft  quick  and  at  satisfactory  priced, 
the  only  thing  was  to  get  the  product  to  sell. 

Yet  those  gardeners  that  went  right  ahead,  had  a  very  good  crop,  conald^r- 
Ing  the  drouth,  with  little  trouble  to  sell  and  make  money. 

President  Miller:  Are  there  any  delegates  frcmi  county  societies 
■who  desire  to  make  reports?  If  so  we  will  hear  them  nov*f;  if  there  are 
none  we  will  have  the  reports  of  the  delegates  to  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  Professor  Lazenby's  name  being  first. 


The  American  Pomolog^lcal  Society. 

BV   WILLIAM  R.  LAZENSr. 

The  twenty  eighth  biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society  was 
held  In  Horticultural  Hall.  Boston.  Mass..  Sept.  10-12.  1903. 

As  this  was  the  arst  meeting  of  the  society  In  New  England  since  IBST  it 
was  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  eastern  borticulturalists. 

Of  the  nearly  600  members  of  the  society  about  40  per  cent,  or  200  were 
present.  Members  were  In  attendance  from  thlrty-flve  states  or  provinces,  and 
there  were  duly  accredited  delegates  from  at  least  thirty  distinct  bortlcultuial 
organizations.  E.  M.  Woodard,  Matthew  Crawford  and  William  R.  Lazenby 
represented  this  society. 

Among  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  members  present  wer.-!  ^Villiam 
G.  Srrong  and  Jacob  W.  Manning  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  F,  M.  Hexamer  of  New 
Tc-k.  and  W.  H.  Ragan  of  Maryland. 

Tbe  address  of  the  President,  Major  C.  L,  Watkins,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
was,  as  usual,  brief  and  comprehensive.  He  stated  that  tbe  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  was  tbe  most  honorable  and  useful  horticultural  organization 
known  to  history,  and  that  no  other  pomologlcal  society  had  such  boundless 
opportunities  for  usefulness.  He  said  the  society  should  continue  to  impress 
upoD  fruit  growers  generally,  .that  new  fruits,  originated  in  their  own  botanical 
districts,  are  much  more  likely  to  succeed  there  than  those  originating  outside. 
Large  sums  are  still  wasted  each  year  In  Ghe  indiscriminate  planting  of  new  or 
untried  fruits  from  distant  regions,  without  Inquiry  as  to  soil,  elevation,  gauge 
of  temperature,  etc.,  at  their  birthplace,  or  their  adaptability  to  the  location 
where  planted. 

In  recommending  new  fruits  neither  tbe  American  Pomologlcal  Society  or 
any  other  can  wholly  guide  public  taste.  Tbe  ultimate  aim  of  American 
pomology  must  be  to  bring  wholesome  fruits  within  the  reach  of  all  American 
cit!;KDs.  and  at  such  prices  that  everyone  willing  to  work  may  eat  of  them. 

.  One  of  the  most  memorable  addresses  of  the  session  was  by  that  intellectual 
giant.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  His  subject  was,  "The  Attlt:ude  of  the  Schools  to  Coun- 
try Life."  He  claimed  that  until  very  recently  there  was  nothing  In  our  schools 
that  had  a  breath  of  country  left  in  It. 

Teachers  and  text  books  were  largely  the  product  of  the  city,  and  little  or 
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nothing  of  the  strength,  wholesomenese  and  beauty  of  nature  was  ever  brought 
to  the  mind  of  the  chtld. 

The  boye  and  girls  were  seldom  led  to  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  vlth 
the  common  things  about  them.  The  general  attitude  of  the  schools  was  not 
one  of  hostility,  but  of  apathy  and  Indifference,  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the 
real  significance  of  country  life. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mcb^rland,  of  I'ennaylvanla,  had  a  paper  on  "KVult  OardenB," 
what  tbey  are,  and  what  they  are  for.  He  argued  that  the  "Fruit  Garden" 
should  be  artistic  and  beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  That  It  should  serve  th» 
[esthetic  as  well  as  the  physical  nature  of  man. 

Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  pre- 
sented a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Cold  Storage  to  Orchard- 
ing." 

After  briefly  discussing  the  Importance  of  cold  storage  he  gave  in  detail  some 
of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  investigations  on  this  subject  that  are  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Among  some  of  the  points  brought  out  was  that  as  a  rule  It  will  only  pay 
to  keep  the  best  fruit  In  cold  storage,  for  It  costs  just  as  much  to  store  poor 
fruit  as  good.  Storing  never  improves  th«  fruit,  it  simply  preserves  It  tor  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time.  Some  classes  and  some  varieties  of  fruit  are 
much  better  adapted  to  cold  storage  than  others.  The  great  advantage  of  cold 
storage  to  commercial  orcharding  is  that  It  tends  to  equalize  the  distribution  of 
the  fruit  crop  and  lengthen  the  season  for  marketing. 

"Grading  and  Packing  Fruit  tot  Long  Shipment"  was  discussed  by  the  well 
known  peach  grower,  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut.  While  there  was  nothing  es- 
pecially new  in  this  address  It  emphasized  In  a  forceful  way  the  Importance 
of  thorough  grading  and  neat,  careful  and  artistic  packing  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  marketing.  A  smaller  package  than  the  barrel  was  recommended 
for  the  finer  apples,  and  the  individual  wrapping  in  tissue  paper  of  choice  speci- 
mens was  advucated. 

Hon.  W.  A.  McKlnnon,  chief  of  Fruit  Division,  In  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  presented  an  excellent  paper  on  "Fruit  Inspection  and  the  Kz- 
port  Trade." 

He  stated  that  the  Canadian  export  trade  In  fruit  had  been  seriously  Injured 
and  was  threatened  with  complete  destruction,  by  reason  of  the  methods  of  un- 
scrupulous shippers,  who  falsely  represented  their  shipments.  Some  legislation 
similar  in  scope  and  effect  to  our  state  laws  regarding  control  of  fertilizers, 
had  been  enacted,  and  vigorously  executed,  with  the  result  that  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  Canadian  fruit  had  greatly  improved.  Everything  now  sent  from 
Canadian  posts  can  be  relied  upon  as  just  what  Is  represented  on  the  package, 
and  the  honest  fruit  growers  and  fruit  packers  of  the  dominion  no  longer  suffer 
from  Ihe  rascally  methods  that  were  formerly  in  vogue. 

These  inspectors  have  the  same  liberty  that  our  inspectors  of  sam- 
ples of  fertiiizers  have,  going  anywhere,  and  they  seem,  from  the  report 
that  was  made,  to  be  very  energetic  indeed,  sampling  appies  at  many 
different  points,  on  the  wharves  just  before  they  were  taken  on  boats, 
or  wherever  they  happen  to  be  stored.  Of  course  they  do  not  sample  a 
great  number  of  packages,  but  they  pick  out  quite  a  number  of  barrels, 
empty  them  right  out  and  sec  what  they  are.  In  the  early  history  of  this 
insjjection  work  they  condemned  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  for  if  ihey  found 
a  single  barrel  in  the  inspection  of  a  shipment  they  condemned  the  whole* 
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shipment.  They  did  not  go  any  farther ;  they  made  no  further  inspection 
of  that  particular  shipment;  if  there  was  just  one  barrel  that  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  the  whole  shipment  was  condemned. 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  of  New  York,  discussed  the  QueHtloa  "Sbould  the 
Commercial  Grower  Plant  Varieties  of  High  Quality?"  HIb  concluslioii  was  that 
whenever  varieQes  of  high  quality  w«re  reasonably  productive  and  rlgonHia  they 
should  be  eelectsd,  because  the  market  value  of  fruit  was  being  governed  more 
and  more  by  quality. 

"Judging  Pmits  by  Scales  of  Points,"  "Waste  in  Apples"  and  "Fruit  Culture 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  were  discussed  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  W.  R.  Lazenby  and 
S.  W.  Fletcher,  respectively. 

The  evening  sessions  of  each  of  the  two  d^ys  were  of  unusual  interest  and 
full  of  Inspiration.  The  general  subject  of  the  first  evening  was,  "The  Progress 
of  Pomology  In  America."  This  session  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 'John 
Craig,  of  Cornell  University.  It  consisted  in  a  series  of  short  papers  and  ad- 
dresses on  different  phases  of  pomologlcal  development  In  America  by  repre- 
sentative horticulturists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  general  subject  of  the  second  evening  was  "Ideals  In  Pomology."  This 
was  a  platform  meeting  In  charge  of  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Michigan.  It  con- 
sisted of  numerous  five*minute  talks  by  leading  members  of  the  society.  The 
following  were  among  the  topics  treated:  "The  Ideal  Dessert  Apple;"  "The 
Ideal  Cooking  Apple;"  "The  Ideal  Apple  for  ElKport;"  "The  Ideal  In  Fruit  Pack- 
ages;" "The  Ideal  e'rult  Growers'  Society;"  "The  Ideal  Fruit  Growers'  Family," 
"The  Ideal  Fruit  Grower's  Home;"  "The  Ideal  Journal  for  the  Fruit  Grower;" 
"The  Ideal  Book  for  the  Pomologlst."  These  and  other  topics  were  discussed 
In  a  light,  sometimes  breezy,  but  always  serious  way,  and  the  meeting  was  an 
all-inspiring  success. 

This  brief  sketch  falls  to  fitly  represent  the  genuine  worth,  the  real  dignity, 
the  unselfish  alms  of  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society.  Few  national  organiza- 
tions have  a  more  honorable  record  or  have  accomplished  a  nobler  work. 


President  Miller:  We  wilt  hear  Mr.  Woodarcl's  report  as  a  dele- 
gate to  The  .American  Pomological  Society. 

Report  of  Mr.  Woodard. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Is  Indeed  fortunate  In  having  such 
a  beautiful  building  In  which  to  hold  their  horticultural  meetings.  Although  the 
interior  arrangement  seemed  faulty  to  some  of  us,  in  some  respects.  Che  room  in 
which  the  exhibits  were  displayed  was  large,  well  lighted  and  filled  with  fruits 
grown  in  various  states.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  bank  of  palms,  ferns  and 
fiowers;  at  the  opposite  end,  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  auditorium,  were  several 
fine  specimens  of  palms  and  other  plants. 

Of  course  "apple  was  king,"  and  there  were  probably  twice  as  many  plates  of 
this  variety  as  cf  all  others  combined.  One  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  size 
and  beauty  of  the  western  apples.  Their  smooth  skin  and  high  color  made  them 
attractive  to  the  eye  at  least. 

There  were  three  exhibits  from  Minnesota,  one  of  38  plates  of  seedling  apples, 
some  of  which  were  grown  In  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  the  state. 
Another  exhibit  from  the  same  state  contained  109  plates  of  seedlings,  quite  a 
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number  of  which  reeembled  the  Chenango  strawberry  in  shape  and  general  ap- 
pearance. There  was  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  ot  apples  that  originated  In 
the  prorlQce  of  Quebec,  Canada.  It  seems  tUat  the  region  north  and  northwest 
where  a  tew  years  ago  It  was  thought  that  good  apples  could  not  be  gronm,  is 
going  to  rival  the  eaatem  and  central  sections  of  the  United  States  in  tho  value 
ol  Ita  horticultural  products.  Other  exhibits  of  apeclal  Intereet  were  a  collec- 
tion of  32  plates  of  pears  from  the  "Old  Homestead"  of  Patrick  Barry,  and  ona 
of  IIG  varieties  of  pears  and  97  of  apples  from  Elwanger  A  Barry,  ot  RocheBt«r, 
N.  Y.  Michigan  Agricultural  College  had  an  exhibit  of  161  platee  of  apples,  7 
pears,  IS  plums.  9  peaches;  among  the  latter  was  one  plate  ot  each  ot  the  Gngle  and 
Wlllett,  two  new  varieties  that  are  proving  to  be  ot  value  In  the  state  north  ot  us. 

The  B.  t  O.  railroad  showed  what  grew  along  their  line  In  West  Virginia 
in  an  exhibit  of  136  plates  ot  apples,  34  ot  peaches  and  10  ot  pears. 

What  tlie  women  could  do  was  shown  by  a  collection  ot  70  varieUea  ot  fmlt 
grown  out  ot  doors  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Clark,  ot  I^>m&«t  Center,  Conn.,  also  three 
varieties  ot  grapes,  3  ot  pears,  5  of  apples  and  one  ot  peaches  grown  under  glass. 
Among  the  aitples  were  specimens  of  Roxbury  Busaett  and  Alexander.  The 
specimens  grown  out  of  doors  were  considerably  below  the  standard,  but  the 
others  on  a  cushion  of  white  tissue  paper  looked  beautifully  fragile  and  wax- 
like. 

Two  exhibits  ot  grapes  attracted  my  attention  especially— one  ot  several 
bunches  ot  the  King,  grown  by  W.  K.  Munson,  ot  Grand  Rapdds,  Mich.,  the 
other  the  Regal  grape  from  Matthew  Crawford,  ot  Ohio.  When  these  two 
varieties  are  placed  on  the  market  we  will  certainly  have  a  royal  collection. 

In  a  Binaller*room  adjoining  were  several  collections  ot  flowers,  mostly 
gladiolus  and  dahlias. 

To  summarize,  the  exhibits  consisted  ot  about  900  plates  of  apples,  £60  of 
pears,  76  ot  peaches,  75  ot  plums  and  40  ot  grapes. 

Two  things  I  regretted  very  much — one  that  I  was  not  better  acquainted 
with  the  men  who  make  up  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society;  the  other  that 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  did  not  make  an  exhibit.  The  meeting  oc- 
curred the  week  after  the  State  Fair,  and  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy 
to  have  arranged  for  a  display,  and  I  believe  a  general  collection  of  trult  could 
have  been  gathered  that  would  have  excelled  anything  shown  at  Boston. 

Pointers:  Prof.  Taft,  ot  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  says  that  the 
Murdy  and  I\>nd3  seedling  plums  are  two  distinct  varieties,  also  the  Italian 
prune  and  Feliemberg. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Society  for  the  privilege  I  had  in  visiting  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  especially  in  enjoying  the  papers  and  meeting  the 
men  that  comprise  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Mr.  Ciishman :  Something  has  been  said  about  the  greenhouses 
visited  by  these  gentlemen.  Maybe  they  can  tell  us  something  about 
those  houses.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Rawson  has  (he  largest  house  in  the 
United  States :  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  true. 

Professor  Lazenby :  I  can  not  speak  certainly,  but  he  has  un- 
doubtedly a  large  acreage  under  glass;  I  should  judge  he  had  twelve  to 
fifteen  acres  anyhow  of  actual  space  covered  with  glass.  I  know  of 
one  house  he  told  us  was  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  This  house 
was  about  fifty-six  feet  wide;  and  he  has  houses  of  various  widths  and 
various  sizes,  located  at  various  points  on  his  farm.  He  builds  a  house 
when  he  thinks  he  needs  it;  when  there  is  a  demand  for  a  Certain  crop 
that  is  grown  in  these  houses  he  builds  a  greenhouse.        ncitizedbyCnOOQlc 
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We  visited  another  place,  that  was  the  Heidinger  Brothers.  They 
live  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston,  of  course  some  little 
distance  from  the  center.  One  of  the  brothers  told  me  they  had  fifty- 
five  acres.  Upon  this  is  a  large  extent  of  glass.  I  think  they  have 
houses  larger  than  any  that  I  saw  at  Mr.  Rawson's.  But  the  point  that 
was  of  interest  to  me  was  the  amount  that  they  raise  on  this  area.  One 
of  the  brothers — and  there  is  nothing  boastful  about  tliem  I  am  sure; 
they  were  both  there  with  their  coats  off  and  seemed  to  be  working  the 
same  as  the  other  men — said  they  never  felt  satisfied  unless  their  average 
sales  amounted  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  month  from  those  fifty- 
five  acres  of  ground.  I  said,  "Four  thousand  dollars  a  month;  you  mean 
nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year?"  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year."  Of  course,  that  includes  the  sale  from  the  green- 
houses as  well  as  the  land,  but  every  foot  of  the  ground  is  occupied. 

President  Miller :  Any  other  discussion  or  questions  on  the  reports- 
of  these  delegates? 

Question :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Professor  if  these  receipts  are 
entirely  from  the  vegetables  or  if  they  include  something  else  to  make 
that  amount? 

Professor  Lazenby:  This  firm  has  quite  a  large  area  of  fruit — the 
Dwarf  pear,  and  currants  and  gooseberries  planted  seemingly  very  close 
indeed,  and  then  they  had  quite  a  large  number  of  early  apples.  These 
apples  were  gathered  in  this  way :  The  ground  was  heavily  mulched 
under  the  trees  with  refuse  packing  material  and  they  just  picked  them 
up  after  they  dropped.  They  never  picked  any  from  the  trees.  They  do 
not  bruise  any  falling  on  this  material,  and  it  keeps  the  soil  moist;  and 
every  day  or  two  they  simply  went  around  at  the  proper  time  and  picked 
up  the  apples.  They  weren't  very  large  trees,  but  seemed  to  be  yielding 
a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  i 

Question:     What  is  the  foundation  of  their  soil? 

Professor  Lazenby:  Well,  it  is  rather  a  dark  colored  soil;  it  is 
what  you  might  call  a  rich  garden  loam.  They  use  great  quantities  of 
fertilizers.  We  saw  great  quantities  of  compost  and  I  presume  the 
natural  quality  of  the  soil  has  been  changed  very  much  by  the  fertilizers. 
It  looked  like  a  rich  garden  soil. 

Professor  Waid :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Rawson  is  still  mak- 
ing use  of  the  electric  light  at  night  and  if  he  finds  it  profitable. 

Professor  Lazenby:  Yes,  sir,  he  is  using  the  electric  light,  but  he 
says  if  it  were  not  that  he  could  make  connections  with  the  city  plant  it 
would  not  pay.  I  asked  him  particularly.  He  said  if  he  could  not  get 
his  light  cheaply  he  did  not  think  he  would  use  it,  but  having  it,  and  the 
light  not  costing  much,  and  having  his  poles  right  between  two  houses 
with  large  reflectors,  so  that  one-half  at  least  of  two  houses  are  well 
lighted,  he  says  it  pays  him  very  well  to  keep  them  burning. 

I  asked  him  this  question:     Whether  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
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better  in  cloudy  weather  to  have  the  incandescent  light  in  the  house, 
with  reflectors ;  have  quite  a  large  number  of  these  small  lights  along 
the  ridge  of  the  bouse,  or  somewhere,  where  by  the  use  of  reflectors  jou 
could  throw  the  light  down  on  the  plants.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  night 
is  the  natural  time  for  plants  to  rest  and  if  we  could  increase  the  light 
during  cloudy  days  and  through  the  short  days  of  winter  I  don't  see 
why  that  might  not  work  well,  but  I  believe  this  has  not  been  tried,  I 
am  in  hopes  we  may  be  able  to  do  a  httle  at  it  this  winter. 

Mr.  Pierce:  If  the  Professor  was  around  a  greenhouse  a  little 
while  he  would  find  moonlight  very  conducive  to  growtn. 

Professor  Lazenby :  I  do  not  dispute  the  point  that  plants  grow 
at  night,  but  I  think  it  is  natural  to  have  a  lower  temperature  and  greater 
or  less  rest  of  plants  at  night.     That  is  a  general  rule  in  plant  growth. 

Mr,  Cushman :  I  want  to  bear  Mr.  Pierce  out  on  his  moonhght 
influence.  I  believe  one  week's  moonlight  nights,  or  five  or  six  nights 
of  moonlight  will  beat  three  weeks  of  dark  weather. 

President  Miller :  Before  we  recess  I  know  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  our  Chaplain. 

Chaplain  Collier:  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  the  secretary,  when 
he  referred  to  the  apples,  should  say  that  he  wished  the  Ohio  apples  had 
been  on  exhibition  at  Boston,  for  they  would  have  been  so  much  nicer. 
I  was  surprised  to  think  that  a  secretary  coming  from  Ohio — and  I 
suppose  born  in  Ohio — would  make  that  kind  of  a  concession — certainly 
the  apples  from  Ohio  would  be  the  best  that  were  there. 

This  is  a  new  place  for  me.  There  are  very  few  meetings  that  I 
have  ever  attended  but  what  I  was  at  home,  but  this  is  a  new  meeting 
entirely. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  Ohio  seventy-four  years  ago, 
an^  I  have  this  one  item  to  refer  to,  in  the  apple-growing  line.  In  1845  ^^^ 
severest  frost  that  has  ever  occurred  in  Ohio  occurred  that  summer  in 
June.  I  had  read  in  some  paper — I  was  then  a  boy — that  fires  kindled 
in  an  orchard  would  save  the  apples.  Our  apples  were  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  We  had  oak  stumps  in  the  orchard  and  we  had  the  wood 
and  chips  and  I  said  to  father,  "I  will  try  the  experiment,"  and  I  spent 
the  night  carrying  out  chips  to  these  oak  stumps  and  kindling  the  fires. 
Our  orchard  was  the  only  orchar<l  in  the  whole  country  that  had  apples 
and  people  would  stop  and  inquire  how  it  happened  tliat  our  orchard 
had  apples  when  (here  were  no  other  apples  in  the  coumry.  The  night 
paid  well. 

I  am  glad  to  greet  you  tonight.  It  has  been  all  new;  not  that 
apples  are  new  and  good  apples  are  new,  but  the  whole  discussion  and 
everything  that  has  been  said  has  been  new. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  trust  your  convention  will  prove  very 
profitable  in  the  line  which  you  are  taking.     God  bless  you. 

Thereupon  a  rec»^ss  was  taken  until  7:00  o'clock  P.  M,  of  the  same 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 
December  9,  1903. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  convened 
pursuant  to  recess  and  was  called  to  order  at  7:25  P.  M.  by  President 
Miller,  who  said : 

The  first  in  order  tonight  will  be  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor 
Clipinger,  o£  Delaware.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  H.  C.  Clipinger:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society :  If  I  understand  the  objects  of  your  society, 
it  is  to  encourage  and  promote  the  upbuilding  of  waste  places;  to  in- 
crease and  promote  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers;  to  beautify 
the  earth  and  multiply  its  products  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  man  who  promotes  the  growth  of  two  apples  where  one  has  grown 
before ;  he  who  supplants  thistles  and  noxious  weeds  with  beautiful  flowers 
is  a  public  benefactor.  The  man  who  can  double  the  yield  of  his  or- 
chard can  not  only  supply  the  consumer  with  fruit  at  a  less  cost,  but 
benefit  himself  at  the  same  time  by  his  increased  product. 

Unfortunately  there  are  some  people  who  have  no  eye  for,  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful.  A  pond  of  stagnant  water  in  a  field  of  rank 
weeds  is  the  same  to  them  as  a  lake  of  pure,  cold  water,  surrounded  by  a 
well-kept  landscape  and  embellished  with  God's  most  beautiful  flowers. 
Thej'  would  permit  the  streets  and  alleys  of  a  city  to  become  overrun 
with  weeds  and  rubbish  if  it  cost  a  little  time  and  labor  to  remove  them, 
They  would  not  expend  a  penny  or  two  to  spray  each  fruit  tree  unless 
they  were  given  a  written  guarantee  that  their  fruit  crop  would  be 
doubled. 

There  is  something  wrong,  something  lacking  in  the  makeup  of 
the  man  who  has  to  be  forced  to  keep  his  place  clean ;  the  man  who  will 
permit  rubbish  to  accumulate,  weeds  to  grow  and  thrive  about  his  home 
is  a  detriment  and  drawback  and  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lives. 

Delaware  has  some  of  these  drawbacks  to  improvement  and  prep- 
ress, as  well  as  other  localities.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a  very 
worthy  organization  in  this  city,  a  society  known  as  The  Ladies'  Civic 
Association,  their  object  being  to  improve  and  beautify  the  city.  Unfor- 
tunately they  have  not  received  the  encouragement  that  they  deserved. 
Business  men  and  property  owners  who  should  feel  themselves  directly 
interested  have  failed  to  give  them  the  support  that  their  efforts  have 
entitled  them  to,  and  if  your  meeting  here  will  awaken  our  people  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  clean  and  better  streets,  the  growth  of  flowers, 
and  increased  production  of  fruits,  we  will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  some  improvements  that  should  be  encour- 
aged in  our  own  city — the  systematic  planting  and  trimming  of  shade   , 
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trees;  better  streets  and  pavements  with  uniform  curbing;;  grass  plots 
and  lawns  in  public  places,  on  the  sides  and  in  the  center  of  wide 
streets.  Why  should  not  the  citizens  of  West  William,  California  and 
Sandusky  streets  park  the  sides  of  those  streets  ?  East  William  is  suscep- 
tible to  a  small  park  in  every  square.  These  things  would  not  only 
beautify,  but  would  enhance  the  value  of  every  piece  uf  property  and 
would  be  money  well  invested,  for  there  would  be  less  roadway  to  take 
care  of.  Clean  streets,  yards  and  homes  cultivate  refinement,  content- 
ment and  good  citizenship. 

One  of  the  best-kept  places  in  this  city  is  the  grounds  around  the 
passenger  and  freight  station  of  The  Hocking  Valley  Railway,  These 
grounds,  located  in  rather  an  out-of-the-way  place,  are  always  clean  and 
well  kept,  the  small  lawn  smoothly  and  closely  mown,  the  flower  beds 
clean — no  weeds — and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  They  arc  a  credit  to  the 
person  or  the  persons  who  have  them  in  charge,  and  are  an  example  for 
others  to  follow. 

During  a  visit  this  past  summer  to  Dayton,  the  Gem  City  of  Ohio, 
I  was  impressed  with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  universal  inclination 
of  the  people  to  improve  and  beautify  their  homes.  What  impressed  me 
as  a  very  novel  and  effective  idea  was  that  many  of  the  back  fences  had 
been  provided  with  stout  string  or  wire  upon  which  countless  morning- 
glory  and  ivy  vines  had  grown  in  such  masses  as  to  entirely  hide  the 
fences  themselves,  and  looking  over  the  fences  of  many  of  these  back 
yards  revealed  a  tidy  ward,  a  well-mown  lawn,  beautiful  flowers,  an 
abundance  of  shrubbery,  an  atmosphere  of  fragrance  and  contentment. 
Many  of  the  improvements  in  this  Gem  City  are  inexpensive,  but  it  goes 
to  prove  that  great  results  may  come  from  organized  effort,  and  a  little 
labor  in  the  right  direction. 

I  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  and 
assure  you  that,  personally,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  business  of  your 
Society.  I  trust  that  your  meeting  here  will  be  not  only  conducive  of 
much  good  to  yourselves,  but  it  will  also  benefit  us  and  stimulate  our 
citizens  to  a  better  appreciation  of  flowers,  shrubbery  and  the  growth  of 
fruit.     (Loud  and  long  continued  applause  and  cheers.) 


Response  and  Address  by  Wm.  Miller. 

In  behalf  of  ttie  members  of  the  Oblo  Horticultural  Society  I  return  our 
thanks  for  your  cordial  welcome.  We  know  that  the  lives  of  many  men  and 
women  have  been  made  better,  and  tbelr  Influence  upon  the  world  greater,  be- 
cause of  their  Bojoum  In  your  city,  and  we  truat  that  our  Uvea  may  be  broad- 
ened by  our  soloum  among  you. 

We  are  an  organization  of  fruit  growers,  nurserymen,  gardeners  and  florists, 
coming  together  as  In  our  annual  custom,  to  compare  experiences,  and  leam 
what  progress  and  what  achievements  have  been  made  along  the  lines  vt  our 
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chosen  work.  It  is  Bald  that  the  men  who  gava  us  the  Baldwin  apple,  the 
Concord  grape,  the  Bortlett  pear  and  the  Blberta  peach  have  done  as  much  for 
their  country  aa  those  who  added  Alaska,  Hawaii  or  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
map.  While  we  do  not  expecH  our  achievements  to  become  a  part  x>t  the 
world's  history,  we  expect  to  teed  the  world  with  better  trult  and  more  of  It. 

Ours  Is  a  privileged  cratt.  It  Is  no  secret  that  our  stock  in  trade  la  largely 
water.  Just  now  most  other  watered  Blocks  are  at  a  discount.  But  the  more 
our  stock  is  watered  the  better  our  customers  are  pleased,  and  the  better  the 
demand.  The  larger  the  apple,  the  peach  or  the  berry,  the  more  water  It  con- 
tains, and  the  better  the  market.  In  tact  we  are  here  to  learn  bow  beet  to  water 
our  stock. 

You  need  have  no  fears  for  the  behavior  of  our  members.  No  people  In  Ohio 
outside  the  clergy  consumes  less  alcohol  and  tobacco  than  do  the  fruit  growers. 
We  do  not  claim  that  this  Is  because  of  any  superior  honesty  or  morality — for 
some  of  us  are  accused  of  shingling  peaches,  selling  spurious  or  diseased  nursery 
stock,  or  putting  the  small  apples  In  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  But  It  is  because 
a  plentiful  diet  of  fresh  fruit  lessens  the  craving  for  stimulants,  So  we  are  a 
missionary  society  seeking  to  make  the  people  better  and  happier  who  purchase 
our  watered  stock.    This  may  seem  a  little  mixed,  but  don't  be  airatd  of  us. 

Our  constitution  prnvides  for  an  annua)  address  by  the  President.  I  as- 
sure you  that  this  time  there  will  only  be  enough  of  it  to  comply  with  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  nursery  and  orchard  inspection  is  about  exhausted,  and 
will  not  be  renewed  without  effort  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work.  The  commercial  Fnilt  grower  has  learned  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  Is  one  of  his  enemies  to  be  annually  reckoned  with,  has  learned  how 
to  combat  it,  and  cares  for  no  further  legislation.  The  nurserymen  whose 
business  would  be  most  injured  by  abandoning  this  work  at  this  time  have  no 
separate  stlete  organization  to  press  their  needs.  The  fruit  trees  In  the  smaller 
orchards  and  on  the  village  lota  are  menaced  with  destruction  by  this  pest  and 
need  the  guardianship  of  this  department. 

The  state  aid  given  tn  this  society  would  seem  to  make  it  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  and  warrant  it  in  assuming  a  sort  of  guardlansbip  of  the  horti- 
cultural Interests  of  the  state.  1  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  society 
take  such  action  as  will  authorize  the  executive  committee  to  secure  a  renewal  of 
the  appropriation. 

Because  of  frequent  local  failures  of  fruit  crops.  It  would  seem  desirable  that 
the  Ohio  Aerlcultnral  Experiment  Station  miUntaln  several  orchards  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  testing  varlcCles  and  learning  the  value 
of  both  new  and  old  sorts  in  the  various  localities  where  fruit  may  be  profitably 
grown.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  the  Board  of  Control  to  secure  proper  lo- 
cations and  begin  work  of  this  kind? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Ohio  Commleston  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
ma  so  hampered  for  want  of  funds  that  it  could  not  assist  In  making  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  agrimltni^  and  horticultural  Industries  of  the  state.  Tour  execu- 
tive committee,  aa  instructed,  iMiJunid  the  assistance  of  the  society  In  making 
an  exhibit  of  horticultural  products.  Bat  tha  small  appropriation  of  fTB.OOO 
was  deemed  inaufBclent  to  erect  a  building  and  prorMa  salaries  and  entertain- 
ment for  Che  commlaalonere  commensurate  with  the  dignity  ml  the  great  state 
the  commissioners  represent. 

Our  meeting  this  year  is  in  a  town  largely  given  to  preparing  young  people 
for  the  life  work  before  them.  Some  may  not  yet  have  made  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion. Pardon  me  if  I  allude  for  a  moment  to  s6me  of  the  advantages  of  fruit 
growing  as  a  life  occupation. 
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In  the  flret  pl&ce  It  is  ploKsaat  to  know  that  tbere  la  yet  one  occupation 
where  the  Individual  and  his  vork  may  be  known;  where  he  may  broaden  and 
develop  along  hie  own  lines  without  having  his  Individualltr  swallowed  by  a 
sreat  corporation. 

The  day  is  past  when  men  think  that  the  fruit  grower  needs  no  education. 
In  no  InduBtrlal  field  is  there  greater  need  of  an  all-round  liberal  education. 
The  sucessfu]  fruit  grower  needs  a  knowledge  of  botany,  chemletry  and  ento- 
mology. Civil  and  mechanical  engineering  will  be  found  useful  acquirements. 
The  work  will  require  a  business  training  and  ability  of  no  mean  order.  A 
well  managed  fruit  farm  will  give  opvortuaity  to  use  all  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  a  college  education,  and  will  be  a  perpetual  post-graduate  school.  To  the 
student  there  is  a  world  of  opportunity  In  It.  New  problems  constantly  arise. 
The  control  of  Insecta  and  diseases  affords  continual  opportunities  for  study. 
The  control  of  plant  life  by  hybridizing  and  crossing  opens  up  an  unlimited 
field  for  scientific  Investigation.  Let  the  good  work  go  on  until  the  fruit  grower 
of  the  future  may  attain  so  near  perfection  that  he  will  realize  less  of  change 
when  transplanted  to  that  garden  where  the  street  trees  bear  twelve  manner 
of  fruit,  yielding  their  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

Allusion  has  frequently  been  taade  to  the  necessity  of  having  our  secretary 
made  the  executive  officer  of  a  recognized  department  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, whose  needs  would  be  provided  for  In  the  regular  appropriaiton  bills, 
whose  office  and  library  would  be  In  the  State  House  or  some  adjacent  building. 
The  horticultural  interests  of  the  state  need  an  officer  and  a  headquarters  of  this 
kind,  and  the  present  seems  an  opportune  time  to  begin  efforts  v>  secure  them. 
The  state  Is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  satisfactory  balance  in  itB  treasury.  The 
horticulturists  of  the  state  have  helped  to  bring  a1>out  this  condition  by  paying 
their  share  of  the  financial  burdens,  and  also  by  withholding  their  demands  for 
the  recognition  to  which  they  were  years  ago  entitled.  We  believe  that  the 
governor  and  legislature  elect  will  look  with  favor  upon  measures  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state.  It  Is  no  doubt  essential 
that  the  first  secretlary  of  horticulture  should  be  a  good  organizer,  and  it  may 
be  urged  that  we  haven't  the  available  man  who  could  meet  tbe  requirements  of 
the  office.  Let  us  create  the  office  and  then  develop  the  man.  Place  one  In  the 
position  and  If  he  proves  Incapable,  at  the  end  of  the  year  let  him  step  down 
and  out.  In  the  civil  war  General  Grant  did  not  come  to  the  front  until  the  other 
generals  had  been  shelved.  We  may  have  to  try  sevteral  before  we  find  a  man 
with  tbe  ability  to  make  the  office  a  credit  to  the  society  and  of  value  to  the 
state.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  the  office,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  man 
will  arise.  I  WDuld  recommend  that  the  executive  committee  be  Instructed  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  legislature  at  an  early  date. 

I  would  urge  that  the  practice  of  sending  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  kin- 
dred societies  be  continued.  It  will  help  us  to  keep  out  of  ruts,  and  the  reports 
will  add  value  to  our  program. 

Music  by  the  Smith  Sisters'  Quartette. 

President  Miller:  You  will  notice  on  our  program  we  were  to 
have  an  address  from  Doctor  Bashford.  After  the  program  had  gone 
to  the  printer  we  heard  thai  Doctor  Bashford  had  a  previous  engage- 
ment, but  he  agreed  to  provide  us  a  substitute,  which  he  lias  done  in  the 
person  of  Professor  T.  G.  Duvall. 

Professor  T.  G.  Duvall :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
As  your  president  has  said,  I  am  here  tonight  to  speak  a  few  words  toIi 
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you  in  welcome  that  should  have  been  spoken  by  our  president.  Doctor 
Bashford. 

I  always  find  it  difficult  enough  to  meet  my  own  engagements,  and 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  be  obliged  to  rattle  around  in  Doctor  Bash- 
ford's  shoes  tonight,  painfully  aware  that  he  wears  several  sizes  larger 
than  my  own,  and  that  on  this  occasion  I  am  especially  at  a  disadvantage 
in  not  having  had  a  previous  education  that  would  meet  your  expecta- 
tions of  one  who  is  to  speak  to  you  on  such  an  occasion. 

I  want  to  speak  tonight  just  for  a  few  minutes  of  something  I  be- 
lieve we  appreciate.  I  think  if  one  of  our  ancestors  of  two  or  three 
generations  ago  should  suddenly  come  back  to  our  planet  and  visit  with  us 
for  awhile  he  would  be  greatly  astonished  at  many  things.  Perhaps  not 
the  most  astonishing  thing,  but  one  that  at  any  rate  would  interest  him 
after  a  while  would  be  the  capacity  and  extent  to  which  men  of  mutual 
interests  get  leather  for  mutual  benefit  and  instruction,  such,  for  in- 
stance, the  cause  which  brings  you  together.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
educational  signs  of  the  times;  that  we  have  to  such  an  extent  in  our 
country,  meetings  or  societies  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  information 
among  those  who  can  make  the  most  use  of  it,  and  that  men  of  real 
concern  for  these  practical  inlerests  do  combine  to  bring  together  their 
best  experience  to  the  making  possible  of  larger  results  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life. 

It  used  to  be  that  man  had  very  few  of  the  opportunities  of  an  edu- 
cation and  he  attacked  the  practical  problems  of  life  with  such  wit  as  he 
could  bring  to  the  matter,  and  very  scarce  were  the  opportunities  for 
training  himself,  particularly  for  the  especial  work  he  was  to  do.  That 
seems  to  be  so  much  changed  today  it  is  a  matter  of  particular  comment. 
No  man  today  does  his  work  in  a  comer ;  no  man  today  seems  to  be 
forced  to  do  without  the  information  that  can  be  gathered  on  any  comer 
or  in  any  society  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be 
known  in  his  field.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  particularly,  I  think,  in 
this  time  and  in  our  country,  that  so  many  societies  of  this  type  are  to 
be  found,  and  to  be  so  well  cared  for  by  the  enterprise,  the  fidelity  and 
devotion  of  those  interested  in  the  business.  School  teachers  get  to- 
gether and  they  bring  the  combined  knowledge  of  those  in  that  line; 
and  laborers  get  together  and  they  bring  the  best  results  of  their  experi- 
ences ;  and  you  horticulturists  get  together  and  you  bring  f^cther  the 
best  results  of  your  own  experiments  and  your  own  information,  and  I 
understand,  too,  as  I  see  from  reading  your  program,  that  what  is  known  in 
further  parts  of  the  country  is  brought  to  bear  upon  your  particular 
problems  here,  I  say  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  in  this  time  dnd  particularly 
in  our  own  country  that  the  educational  means  for  particular  ends  are 
so  brought  home  to  each  man  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  best  things  that  apply  to  the  particular  business  he  is  carrying  on. 
And.  more  than  that,  if  he  does  not  hustle  and  learn  what  is  to  bekiTO^,|,> 
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he  is  going  to  be  left  in  the  race  pretty  soon.  \ot  only  may  he  know, 
but  he  is  obliged  to  know ;  it  is  not  only  a  wonderful  opportunity,  but  he 
is  forced  to  meet  the  competition  of  wit  against  wit,  of  head  against 
head,  of  brain  against  brain,  with  a  fair  field  for  everybody,  and  know 
all  that  is  to  be  known  concerning  these  businesses ;  he  is  bound  to  know 
it  or  to  be  left  in  the  race. 

I  call  that  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  We  today  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  time  when  every  man  has  the  opnortunity  of  having  the  best 
information  concerning  how  to  do  his  partinilar  business  in  the  very 
best  way,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it  why  then  he  goes  away  back  and  sits 
down  and  nobody  has  the  slightest  care  whether  he  ever  rises  up  or  not 
again  in  the  fierce  competition  of  bringing  things  to  pass. 

I  think  in  our  own  country  that  fact  that  I  mentioned  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  as  a  people  are  so  capable  of  adapting  ourselves  at 
each  emergency  to  bringing  about  the  best  results  in  a  practical  way. 
Talk  about  the  adaptability  of  the  American  people!  It  is  simply  be" 
cause  the  men  in  every  avenue  of  life  get  the  opportunity  and  also  im- 
prove the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  best  things  to  be  known  in  apply- 
ing principles  to  the  particular  affairs  of  life.  That  to  my  mind  explains 
much  of  what  they  say  is  so  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
peculiar  also  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  its  many  opportunities. 

One  other  thing  I  should  mention.  The  second  point  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  educationally  at  least,  and  I  will  try  and  keep  near  the 
■field  with  which  I  am  more  or  less  familiar. 

I  think  we  have  today  more  than  ever  before  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  what  is  called  "Higher  Education,"  whether  you  take  it 
liberally,  a  liberal  education  or  technical  education.  Today,  I  think,  in 
a  very  striking  way  we  may  say  that  we  have  won  in  this  matter  in  fields 
that  we  had  supposed  not  to  be  much  interested  in  the  matter.  That  is 
to  say,  I  think  that  those  who  might  have  been  supposed  the  last  to  sur- 
render to  the  claims  of  higher  education  are  those  who  are  leading  in 
the  matter.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  hard-headed  business  man,  the 
man  wTio  is  bringing  things  to  pass  in  the  world  about  us ;  the  captains 
of  industry,  those  financiers  who  today  are  maintaining  the  financial  situ- 
ation, not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be 
surprised  at  when  you  stop  to  think  that  those  men,  not  having  had  the 
opportunities  of  a  higher  education,  have  felt  the  strain  of  the  situation 
that  has  brought  them  where  they  are,  and,  realizing  that  if  we  are  to  do 
as  well  in  the  next  generation,  and  better,  there  must  be  better  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  are  training  for  those  things. 

I  caii  realize,  as  many  a  man  at  least  lias  done,  that  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  jolt  when  he  would  read  that  John  D,  Rockefeller,  within  the  last 
twelve  years,  had  given  twelve  million  dollars  to  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  suppose  that  any  man  who  ever  knew  any  thing  about 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  method  of  doing  business  and  the  way  he  looks  up  in- 
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vestments  would  ever  suppose  he  would  have  invested  a  dollar  of  it  with- 
out itiwas  what  is  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  good  investment;  and  I  am 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  when  Rockefeller  gives  his  twelve  millions 
or  Mr.  Camegie  his  upwards  of  fifty  millions — and  you  might  go  through 
the  list — those  men-recc^^ize  in  a  business  way,  in  a  practical  way,  the 
necessity  of  men  in  the  next  generation  being  very  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  emergencies  and  the  necessities  of  the  coming  time.  And  I*can  do  no 
more  than  just  leave  this  thought  in  mind,  that  up  to  this  time  we  have 
been  able  by  such  wit  and  such  education  as  our  fathers  and  ourselves 
have  had,  to  bring  to  pass  what  has  been  done,  but  we  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  next  generation  to  do  with  what  we  have  done;  we  have 
made  it  impossible  -for  those  to  build  on  what  we  have  builded  and  what 
we  have  raised,  without  having  far  better  means  of  success  than  we  have 
had;  and  that  is  bound  to  be  felt  more  and  more.  Educationally,  we 
have  come  to  a  place  where  the  thing  is  bound  to  go  forward  on  the  basis 
of  a  larger  investment  of  the  means  of  higher  education  for  the  larger 
number. 

When  I  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  I  turned  to  college,  I  will 
tell  you  frankly  I  scarcely  knew  anything  about  what  a  college  was,  or 
where  to  find_one,  and  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  capital  city  of  my  na- 
tive state,  and  under  circumstances  that  would  be  supposed  to  have  given 
me  every  opportunity  of  knowing  just  where  these  colleges  were.  I  had 
heard  of  Harvard  and  Yalt;  at  that  time  and  such  colleges,  no  more  than 
the  average  boy  today  has  heard  of  the  university  of  Podunk.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  in  those  times  we  did  not  have  those  matters,  those  oppor- 
tunities and  the  means  of  education  there  is  among  us  today,  influences  to 
meet  the  people  that  we  have  right  at  our  doors. 

Actually  it  was  merely  by  an  accident  that  I  found  out  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  a  higher  education,  and  where  to  go  to  get  it, 
.-^nd  it  happened  simply  by  casual  conversation.  Today  I  suppose  one  can 
hardly  go  in  any  part  of  our  country,  especially  in  our  state,  without  run- 
ning into  those  who  know  more  about  that  in  the  far  comers  of  our  state 
than  I  could  and  many  others  could,  away  back  not  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  centres  of  our  culture  and  civilization. 

It  is  just  with  some  thoughts  like  these,  which  I  am  sure  you  share 
with  us  all,  that  I  add  we — speaking  for  the  whole  university — extend  our 
greeting  to  you  and  our  welcome  to  you  to  our  city ;  it  is  because  we  feel 
that  you,  as  an  educational  force  in  the  state,  are  doing  practically  the 
same  kind  of  work  we  are  doing,  in  a  general  way  of  bringing  to  pass 
the  light — information — that  is  necessary  to  getting  our  work  done  in  that 
way. 

I  add  as  a  representative  of  the  university  our  welcome  to  you,  and 
wish  you  a  most  prosperous  and  profitable  and  enjoyable  session.  I  thank 
vou,     {Great  applause,) 

□igitiz 
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President  Miller :  Among  the  things  we  are  obliged  to  know  in  these 
days  is  how  to  spray.  We  have  brought  here  and  have  with  us  tonight 
Professor  Parrott  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  to  tell  us  how. 
Perhaps  he  learned  some  of  this  in  Ohio  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
before  he  went  to  New  York,  and  if  he  did  we  are  entitled  to  know  it. 

It  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  the  canvas,  and  while  we  are 
waiting  suppose  we  have  the  report  of  our  delegate  to  the  Apple  Growers' 
Congress  at  Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

Mr.  Farnsworth :  I  might  say  that  it  came  to  me  as  a  very  agree- 
able surprise  when  our  president  notified  me  that  the  executive  committee 
wished  me  to  visit  the  Apple  Growers'  Coi^ess  at  Saint  Louis  and  report 
to  this  body  whatever  information  I  m^ht  glean  therefrom. 


Report  of  Delegate  to  the  Apple  Growers'  Cong;res8 
Held  at  St.  Z<ouiB  November  17  and  18.  1903. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  PrsBldent  Dunlap  at  10  A.  H.,  In  tbe 
epaclous  parlors  of  the  Undell  Hotel. 

Ttio  attendance  was  good  at  ttie  opening  session  and  continued  so  through- 
out, In  spite  of  the  tact  that  the  most  of  the  app1«  giDwers  of  the  west  had  re- 
ceived but  slight  financial  returns  from  their  trees  this  year,  or,  as  President 
Dunl&p  put  It,  "Most  of  us  had  to  walk  to  the  meeting." 

First  on  the  program  was  the  annual  address  of  President  Dunlw. 

He  stated  that  more  apples  were  ruined  annually  by  fungous  diseases  than 
were  harvested. 

Bitter  rot  and  curcuUo  were  now  demanding  conBiderable  attention. 

The  enormous  planting  during  tbe  last  decade  make  It  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  study  tbe  problem  of  marketing  as  never  before. 

Tbe  export  trade  is  valuable  to  ub,  and  should  be  carefully  fostered. 

Recent  experiments  seem  to  Indicate  that  tbe  scale  cannot  be  communicated 
from  fruit  to  tree,  and  if  this  Is  proven  upon  further  trial  it  will  remove  the 
main  excuse  used  by  the  German  government  In  attempting  to  exclude  our  fruit. 

National  legislation  tor  the  scale  is  highly  Important.  ' 

The  report  of  our  statistician  was  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other. 

The  next  address  was  by  L.  A.  Goodman,  tor  many  years  the  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Horticultural  Society. 

He  stated  that  commercial  apple  orcharding  has  become  a  protesBlon.  He 
named  as  the  first  requisite  for  success,  a  liking  tor  the  work.  The  second  Is 
enthusiasm,  and  the  third  intelligence  to  know  what  and  when  and  bow  to  do. 
The  fourth  requisite  named  la  knowledge,  or  experience,  to  be  able  to  know 
what  the  trees  need  before  it  Is  too  late. 

He  laid  a  great  deal  ot  stress  on  having  tbe  proper  subsoil.  It  as  well  aa 
tbe  surface  soil  should  be  fertile  and  porous,  and  If  mixed  with  Iron  so  much  the 
better  for  the  color  of  the  fruit.  Rocky  or  gravelly  soil  Is  usually  satisfactory, 
but  requires  more  labor.  Blevatlon  above  the  land  surrounding  Is  also  neces- 
sary for  air  drainage.  Elevation  above  the  sea  Iev«l  is  important  south  of  40 
degrees. 

The  selection  of  varieties  was  very  important,  and  we  shfuld  carefully  con- 
sider adaptability  to  soil,  climate  and  market.    Benefit  by  tbe  experience  oti 
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Others  similarly  situated.  Newly  cleared  land  was  preterable.  Prepare  the 
Boll  thoroughly  before  planting,  and  propagate  your  trees  from  bearing  trees 
showing  Individual  merit.  He  thinks  hla  own  orchard  would  be  worth  twice  aa 
much  to-day  if  the  trees  had  been  thue  propagated.  He  would  leave  five  or  six 
branches  and  a  center  stem  in  pruning.  He  recommendB  double  working  In  or- 
der to  secure  roots  of  known  hardiness.  Remember  that  trees  are  as  much  alive 
as  a  dog  or  a  horae,  and  treat  accordingly.  Would  prune  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
like  a  spruce  tree  to  avoid  forks.  Mix  varieties  to  secure  proper  poUenlzatlon. 
Give  the  tree  a  good  start  the  first  year  after  planting,  and  cultivate  the  first 
three  years.  Push  the  young  tree  and  do  but  little  pruning  during  this  period. 
The  next  three  years  do  most  of  the  pruning.  He  uses  wooden  wrappers  fast* 
ened  on  with  wire  to  shade  the  tirunks  and  protect  from  borers  and  rabbits.  He 
leaves  these  wrappers  on  three  or  four  years,  and  cleans  around  the  tree  each 
year  to  protect  from  mice.  He  grows  the  cultivated  crvps  the  first  five  years 
and  t^en  cover  crops.  Alms  tor  early  maturity  and  quick  results,  and  when  the 
tree  falls  cuts  It  down  and  has  another  coming  to  take  its  place.  In  the  South 
and. West  less  pruning  Is  required  than  in  other  sections.  He  especially  em- 
phaalzed  the  Importance  of  preserving  a  central  stem,  with  branches  at  right 
angles  to  the  trunk.  Under  his  conditions  of  orcharding  he  prefers  the  dust 
spray  and  uses  it  exclusively. 

Prof.  Burrlll,  of  nilnois.  objected  to  new  ground  on  account  of  the  greater 
danger  of  root  rot. 

Secretary  Goodman  thinks  root  rot  Is  mainly  caused  by  unfavorable  subsoil. 

Senator  Logan,  of  Arkansas,  indorsed  the  use  of  virgin  soil  and  stated 
that  he  did  not  find  root  rot  any  worse  there  than  old  soils. 

Secretary  Goodman  thought  it  might  pay  to  use  the  Spy  as  a  stock  for  top 
working. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stanton,  of  Illinois,  then  spoke  of  "Marketing  Apples."  Prult 
well  bandied  and  packed  is  half  sold.  Head  line  all  barrels  and  haul  on  springs, 
and  do  not  stand  on  end.  Load  in  ventilated  cars  and  do  not  allow  to  lie  in  sun. 
Advised  growers  seling  from  orchard  to  cold  storage  companies.  It  had  been 
very  difficult  this  year  to  secure  expert  belp.  Watch  the  pickers  to  prevent 
damage  to  trees.  Sell  all  in  orchard,  whether  No.  1  or  No.  2,  at  same  price,  so 
as  to  avoid  disputes  In  grading. 

Mr.  WIUlaniBOD,  of  llllnolB.  thought  we  sbould  aim  at  quality  more  than 
quantity.  Nothing  but  No.  1  sbould  be  packed.  Tempt  the  conaiinitT  by  some- 
thing good  and  establish  a  higher  standard  of  honesty. 

Secretary  Goodman  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  uniformity  In  tne  size  of  the 
apples  in  a  barrel,  and  mentioned  Instances  where  the  extra  large  or  fancy  fruit 
had  been  removed,  leaving  a  more  uniform  and  attractive  grade  than  before. 

Wesley  Greene,  of  Iowa,  said  the  best  fruit  in  the  market  was  always  sold 
at  a  good  price.  Accurate  crop  statistics  are  a  great  help  in  marketing.  We 
should  strive  to  establish  well  defined  grades  of  fruit  which  would  mean  some- 
thing.   Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden  stand  as  representing  good  quality. 

Prof.  Burrlll.  In  his  address  upon  "Bitter  Rot,"  said  the  trouble  has  been 
with  us  twentyUve  or  thirty  years.  It  develops  on  the  outside  of  fruit  even 
when  not  punctured.  It  Is  produced  by  spores  from  cankers  on  the  limbs. 
The  professor  exhibited  small  branches  which  had  been  Inoculated  with  the 
bitter  rot  fungus,  and  showed  canker  plainly..  Spores  also  live  over  on  the  mum- 
mified apples.  Thorough  spraying  early  with  Bordeaux,  is  a  preventative.  "The 
apples  must  be  kept  well  covered  with  Bordeaux.  The  spores  begin  to  scatter 
about  June  15th  in  central  Illinois.  Early  spraying  for  scab  will  not  prevBnt 
bitter  rot,  but  three  thorough  sprayings,  beginning  just  before  spores  scatter,  is 
effectual.    No  proof  had  been  found  that  this  rot  Is  carried  oy  Inaef^-^^-^,> 
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high  temperature  and  moist  atmoapbere  are  favorable  to  Its  spread.  A  given 
canker  will  produce  apores  but  one  year  usually.  The  spores  do  not  live  on 
leaves.    Tbfs  disease  was  mainly  troublesome  soutb  of  39  degrees. 

Prof,  Crandall,  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  IllinolB.  spoke  of  the  ravages  of  the  apple 
curculio.  He  s^d  the  apple  curcullo  was  very  different  in  Its  habits  from  the 
plum  curcullo.  One  plot  which  was  sprayed  sixteen  times  gave  S4  per  cent,  at 
punctured  fruit,  while  a  plot  which  was  not  sprayed  at  all  gave  97  per  cent,  per 
cent,  punctured.  Mt>st  of  the  damage  Is  usually  done  by  plum  curcullo.  Jarring 
would  hardly  be  practicable  on  apple  treea,  owing  to  their  size.  The  plum  cur- 
cullo is  more  abundant  and  more'etasity  caught  than  the  apple  curculio.  Th« 
larvie  nearly  all  pupate  within  one  and  one-halt  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Fifteen  of  the  Insects  were  laid  In  the  Bun  and  all  were  dead  In  thirty 
minutes.  Even  when  shaded  they  only  lived  a  tew  hours  out  of  the  ground. 
AniM  and  birds  also  destroyed  them  when  turned  up  by  the  disc  harrow.  Cul- 
tivation during  pupation  seemed  to  be  the  best  remedy,  and  the  usual  period 
Is  from  about  June  IE  to  Aug.  1.  The  destruction  of  fallen  fnilt  was  also  ad- 
vised, and  hogs  or  poultry  are  beneflclal  in  the  orchard,  for  this  reason.  The 
plum  and  peach  curcullo  are  the  same.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  have  a  peach 
orchard  near  an  apple  orchard.  The  thorn  apple  and  wild  crab  are  the  native 
food  of  the  curculio.  Apple  orchards  adjoining  forests  are  more  subject  to 
damage  from  curculio. 

A  member  aald  hogging  had  stopped  the  ravages  ol  the  curculio  In  his 
orchards. 

President  Dunlap  thought  that  spraying  Just  as  the  pink  of  the  blossom 
was  showing  hod  diminished  the  damage  done  by  the  insects,  and  this  view  waa 
-corroborated  by  Wm,  Miller  and  others. 

Mr.  Williamson  thought  cultivation  had  banished  the  curcullo  from  New 
York  orchards. 

Wm  Miller  saJd  the  plum  growers  in  his  locality  had  protected  their  piluma 
from  the  curcullo  by  early  spraying. 

Prof.  Stinson  then  addressed  the  society,  in  the  place  of  Prof.  Taylor,  and 
spoke  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fortlhcoming  fruit  exhibit.  Four  acres  will  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  a  complete  exhibit  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  exposition.  It  ts  proposed  to  have  a  special  day  at  some  time  during 
the  exposition,  to  be  known  as  apple  day.  The  congress  proposes  to  see  that 
every  visitor  on  that  day  receives  an  apple  and  probably  more  or  less  literature, 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  apple  growers. 

Tuesday  evening  Prof  M.  B.  Waite,  of  Washington,  spoke  of  the  diseases 
of  apple  tree  roots.  He  said  these  diseases  were  very  difficult  to  Investigate, 
from  their  hidden  nature.  The  spread  of  the  roots  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
branches,  and  a  great  many  different  fungi  prey  thereon.  Root  rot  usually 
but  not  always  attacks  trees  from  five  to  ten  years  old.  Tip  burn  is  often  a 
symptom  of  root  trouble.  Root  rot  is  found  on  old  as  well  as  new  land,  but 
perhaps  oftener  on  che  latter.  Very  little  can  be  done  in  treatment  tor  this 
trouble,  but  we  should  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  nursery  stock  that  is 
free  from  It.  High  culture  will  enable  some  trees  to  overcome  It  to  a  certain 
extent.  buO  we  must  avoid  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  Put  out  all  sick  and  dead 
trees  and  burn  at  once.  Crown  gall  is  especially  troublesome  in  ibe  nursery. 
He  said  Prof.  Tuomey.  who  was  the  leading  authority  on  this  disease,  thinks 
crown  gall  the  same  on  all  fruits.  Budded  apple  trees  were  not  as  badly  hurt 
by  It  as  were  the  grafted,  but  the  woolly  aphis  was  worse  on  the  budded.  He 
would  not  plant  trees  with  the  crown  gall,  although  he  had  aeen  them  succeed 
welt,  and  Instanced  a  block  of  Japan  plums  in  a  Hales,  Ga.,  orchard.    When    i 
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crown  gall  Is  abovB  gn>itnd,  cut  It  off  and  cover  witb  thick  Bordeaux  and 
copperas.  Disinfect  trees  and  tools  In  grafting.  He  recommended  formalin 
In  preference  to  corrosive  sublimate  as  a  preventive  of  scao  la  potatoes,  aa 
tbe  latter  seems  to  slightly  lessen  tbe  power  of  germination,  while  the  former 
seems  to  serve  as  a.  stimulant.  He  recommendeij  using  one  pint  to  thirty  gallons 
of  water  and  soaking  two  hours.  He  advised  the  use  of  stable  manure  and 
tobacco  dust  as  remedies  for  woolly  aphis.  He  would  select  a.  de«p  and  well 
drained  soil  for  the  sol]  as  a  measure  of  prevention.  Some  varieties  are  af- 
fected more  than  others.  In  some  portions  of  Indiana  the  Grimes  Is  consider- 
ably affected. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Blair  gave  an  Illustrated  lecture  upon  mixing  and  spraying  out- 
fits, which  was  valuable,  but  difficult  to  report  without  the  illustrations.  He 
emphasized  the  need  of  thorougb  mixing  ot  the  materials,  and  advised  the  use 
of  soft  water  wbere  possible.  He  thnugbt  It  better  to  slake  the  lime  the  day 
before  using  It,  but  would  not  let  It  stand  more  than  a  couple  ot  days  after 
slaking  before  using. 

Tbe  committee  on  grades  and  packages  reported  in  favor  ot  a  box  ot  the 
following  dimensions,  viz..  11^^x11^x20  inches,  all  inside  measurements,  tbe 
sides  to  be  H  to  %  thick.  No.  1  apples  should  be  214  Inches  in  diameter  for 
such  varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Qfeening,  etc.,  and  2^  Inches  for  Russets, 
Janets  and  Jonathans.  They  must  be  practically  free  from  worms,  hand  picked 
and  of  normal  color.  No.  2,  >4  inch  less  In  size  and  not  over  20  per  cent,  show- 
ing scab,  dry  rot  or  defacement.    All  to  be  well  faced  and  carefully  packed. 

Benjamin  Newhall,  the  apple  exporter  ot  Chicago,  was  to  have  spoken  on 
"Our  Apple  £}xporta  and  tbe  Foreign  Market,"  but  was  unable  to  be  present, 
and  sent  s  paper  instead,  which  was  of  much  Interest  and  value.  He  said 
the  crop  of  1902  was  of  such  poor  quality  that  not  enough  ot  It  could  t>e  exported 
to  supply  the  demand.  This  year  the  quality  Is  much  better  ;and  the  prospects 
are  that  about  4,000.000  barrels  will  be  exported.  Many  new  markets  are  be- 
ing supplied.  The  German  government  examines  the  fruit  very  carefully,  and 
tbe  presence  of  scale  condemns  the  fruit.  A  great  many  pears  are  being  ex- 
ported also,  Appdes  must  be  packed  very  tightly  tor  foreign  shipment.  The 
freight  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  S2  cents;  dock  and  warehouse  charges, 
18  cents;  commission,  6  per  cent.  Seven  days  are  required  in  sbipment  from  New 
York  to  London  and  the  truU  Is  usually  sold  tbe  second  day  after  arrival. 

Present  Dunlap  said  French  market  conditions  were  very  peculiar.  There 
are  no  large  commercial  orchards,  and  the  fruit  from  the  small  orchards  .of 
the  peaeants  Is  all  sent  lo  market  by  January  1st.  He  had  seen  poor  shriveled 
apples  sell  at  18  cents  cents  per  pound  in  Paris  In  March.  After  January  1st 
all  the  good  apples  to  be  found  are  those  which  are  grown  under  glass  and  sell 
for  20  DT  30  cents  each.  Hothouse  fruit  Is  all  sold  at  auction  there,  and  be  bad  seen 
peaches  sold  at  $1.40  apiece  at  wholesale,  in  boxes  holding  six  peaches.  Cherries 
were  sold  at  20  cents  eact^  and  grown  on  dwarf  trees  about  4  feet  nigh.  Straw- 
berries 30  cents  each  the  lost  days  of  March.  The  French  market  ought  to 
offer  great  Inducements  to  exporters  after  January  Ist. 

Secretary  Barnes,  ot  Kansas,  said  we  might  find  some  unexplored  markets 
this  side  of  the  ocean  yet,  as  choice  apples  were  selling  at  f  1  per  dozen  In  the 
City  of  Mexico, 

Prof,  Powell  said  the  Russet  was  a  great  favorite  In  France,  and  fruit  of  this 
variety,  which  was  not  specially  selected  for  export,  had  netted  fiM  per  barrel 
and  upwards.  He  said  we  had  hardly  begun  to  develop  tbe  foreign  markets 
as  yet,  and  tbe  most  delicate  summer  apples  can  safely  and  profitably  be 
shipped  to  Europe  it  properly  handled.  n      ,    (_,OOQIc 
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fresident  Dunlap  said  tue  trench  standard  of  excellence  was  somewhat 
different  from  ours;  they  esteem  Wiltow  Twig  and  Rox  Russet  highly  and  con- 
sider Stark  jthe  best  of  all 

Mr.  Voorhees  suggested  that  we  market  more  apples  Iti  tiaakets,  for  tho 
coDvenlence  of  the  purchaser. 

Prof  Powell,  who  has  been  experimenting  iln  storing  and  shipping  fruit 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  storage  of  fruit. 
He  said  fruit  which  was  kept  at  the  lowest  safe  temperature  Kept  totter  botb 
while  in  storage  and  after  being  ta^en  out  thou  that  stored  at  higher  tempor<i- 
tures.  Different  varieties  will  keep  various  periods,  and  If  left  beyond  the 
limit  win  deteriorate  rapidly.  Fruit  should  be  perfectly  colored,  but  hard  when 
picked  for  storage.  Scald  is  probaliiy  caused  by  a  ferment  of  the  fruit  itself. 
Fruit  picked  before  mature,  scalds  worse  than  mature  fruit.  Wrapping  does  not 
seem  to  retard  it,  but  a  low  temperature  does.  Trees  with  too  dense  heads  yield 
fruit  of  poor  color,  and  it  scalds  worse  than  frnlt  which  is  well  colored.  Id 
picking  apples,  especiallj  red  ones,  make  two  or  three  pickings  that  all  may  be 
colored.  Apples  ripen  much  fastier  oft  the  trees  than  on.  Wh«n  the  tempera- 
ture at  picking  time  Is  in  the  fifties  there  is  no  need  to  rush  to  storage  In  un- 
due baste,  but  If  warmer  hurry  them  In.  Large  fruit  grown  on  young,  rapldlr 
growing  trees  does  not  keep  as  Itmg  as  slower  growing  ones.  The  tighter  the 
package  the  belter  in  cold  storage,  except  that  a  loose,  open  jnckage  will  coot 
tbrough  quicker.  Apples  keep  longer  In  boxes  than  In  barrels,  and  wrapped 
fruit  will  keep  a  month  longer  than  unwrapped. 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  was  small,  as  was  to  be  eixpected,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  apple  crop  in  the  West.  A  few  fine  specimens  were  shown,  however, 
and  Ohio  was  represented  by  an  exhibit  from  Lawrence  county,  and  of  course 
there  were  some  Rome  Beauties  among  them. 

The  members  seemed  to  be  vjery  enthusiastic  as  to  the  alms  and  purposes  ot 
the  society,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

We  have  been  devoting  our  energies  almost  exclusively  to  me  production 
of  fruit  and  have  neglected  the  problem  of  successful  markeung.  There  are 
millions  of  mouths  watering  for  the  American  .apple  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  It  is  our  business  to  fill  them  (for  a  cooBlderatton).  I  believe  the  prospects, 
were  never  brighter  for  the  apple  grower  who  will  grow  choice  fruit  and  mar- 
ket It  Intelligently.  There  might  be  many  times  as  many  apples  consumed 
as  at  present  with  benefit  to  the  consumer  and  profit  to  the  grower. 


Some  Notes  Upon  Sulphur  Spraye. 

BY  PKOF.  P.  J.  PABHOTT. 

An  interesting  turn  In  the  "scale"  problem  in  <3hio  was  the  introduction 
of  the  lime-sulpbur-satt  wash  for  the  treatment  of  this  pest.  It  had  heretofore 
been  believed  that  this  sptray  could  not  be  profitably  used  In  the  East  because 
of  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  This  telief  seems  to  have  ceen  based  upon 
some  experiments*  conducted  during  1S94  in  tbe  Atlantic  States.  In  these 
.  tests  this  sulphur^spray  was  "fatal  to  only  a  small  percentage  or  scales."  But 
In  1900  another  test**  was  made  of  the  same  wash  with  much  better  results; 
for  there  was  apparently  a  complete  destruction  of  the  scales.    The  conclusion 
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<lmwn  from  this  latter  experiment .  waa  that  If  two  or  tbree  weeks  of  drr 
weather  followed  the  applications,  the  wasli  "mlg^t  be  as  beneficial  In  the  East 
as  on  the  Pacific  Coast."  In  the  minds  of  many  It  was  etlU  a  matter  ot  doubt 
as  to  the  advisabilltr  of  /using  this  waab,  because  of  the  risk  In  having  the 
necessary  conditions  ot  weather  to  insure  satisfactory  results.  It  was  thought 
that  if  bard  r^ns  should  follow  the  applications  of  the  wash  aa  is  very  apt  to  be 
the  case  during  spraying  seaaon,  the  treatment  would  prove  only  a  partial  suc- 
cesB,  besides  causing  considerable  loss  fn  time  and  labor.  But  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1901  there  were  reports  of  successful  results  with  this  wash  by  orcbard- 
ists  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware;  and  in  1902  extensive  tests  In  Illinois. 
Georgia,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  demonstrated  that  this  wash,  even  used 
under  trying  weather  conditions,  had  been  remarkably  efficient  and  waa  ap- 
parently well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  eastern  orchardists. 

The  results  obtained  In  these  experiments  Influenced  many  orchardists 
throughout  the  eaatem  states  to  try  the  wash  for  this  spring  a  treatment  of 
their  trees.  In  Ohio  and  New  York  the  wash  was  extensively  used  during  March 
and  April  for  the  treatment  of  orchards,  and  taken  as  a  whole  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  Many  orchardists  were  wholly  unfamiliar  wltJi  this 
wash  and  had  to  learn  by  themselves  the  proper  methods  for  Its  preparation 
and  application.  P\>r  the  most  part  the  wash  proved  to  be  a  safe  and  reliable 
remedy  for  the  scale  and  promises  to  be  the  best  spray  for  the  average  orchard- 
1st  in  the  treatment  of  this  pest. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  In  the  use  of  sulplhur  washes  in  this 
state  for  the  treatment  of  orchards,  it  seems  well  at  this  time  to  present  some 
of  the  Important  results  obtained  by  various  experiments  with  the  sprays 
following  headings:  Sulphur  sprays  for  summer  treatment,  sulphur  sprays  for 
fall  treatment,  sulphur  sprays  tor  spring  treatment  and  some  modifications  ot 
the  llmesulphur-eait  wash. 


The  lime-Bulphur-salt  wash,  prepared  after  the  common  formula,  cannot  be 
used  safely  upon  foliage  ot  trult  trees.  For  this  reason  treatment  with  the 
wash  Is  restricted  to  the  dormant  season.  Moreover,  spraying  for  the  scale  dur- 
ing summer  is  usually  considered  Inadvisable,  because  of  the  habits  of  the  Insect 
and  the  difficulty  ot  making  thorough  applications  on  account  ot  the  Interfer- 
ence of  the  foliage.  But  as  sulphur  possesses  both  fungicidal  and  Insectlcldal 
properties,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  weaker  strength  ot  tbe  sulphur  wash 
might  be  used  which  would  be  safe  to  foliage  and  ot  value  la  controlling  disease 
and  scale.  Apparently  little  was  done  to  determine  the  worthof  such  sprayfor  sum* 
mer  treatment  until  last  year  when  Mr.  V.  H.  Lowe  ot  tbe  New  York  Experiment 
Station  undertook  some  experiments  and  reported  fairly  satisfactory  results 
wlih  a  formula,  using  1  lb.  of  lime,  1  lb,  ot  sulphur,  and  50  gallons  of  water. 
Thinking  there  was  need  ot  more  data  upon  this  and  other  sprays  containing 
sulphur  for  summer  use,  experiments  were  made  by  tbe  Ohio  Station  during 
June  with  the  Following  formulae:  Lime  1  lb.,  sulptinr  1  lb.,  water  50  gal.;  soda 
soda  Z  lbs.,  sulphur  2  lbs.,  water  50  gal.;  lime  5  lbs.,  sulphur  6  lbs.,  water  50  gal.; 
soda  2  lbs.,  sulphur  2  lbs.,  water  EO;  lime  6  lbs.,  sulphur  6  lbs.,  water  60  gal.; 
soda  5  lbs.,  sulphur  5  lbs.,  water  50  gal.;  lime  10  lbs.,  sulphur  10  lbs.,  water  ZO 
gal.;  soda  10  lbs.,  sulphur  10  Ibe.,  water  50  gal.  The  washes  containing  lime 
were  boiled  for  one  hour,  and  those  using  soda  tor  twenty  minutes.    The  ap-. 
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plications  were  made  upon  Salway  peaches.    Tbe .plane  and  results  ot  «zperl- 
ments  are  given  Id  tbe  following  table: 
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containing  not  more  than  one  pound  of  sulpbur  and  one  pound  of  lime  or  caustic 
w>da  to  Hfty  gallons  of  water  can  be  used  with  little  injury  to  peach  follaee,  and 
that  the  washes  containing  lime  were  safer  than  those  using  caustic  soda,  and 
that  at  this  strength  are  of  no  practical  value  In  controlling  scare.  As  fungi- 
cides, these  formulie.  In  some  experiments  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Selby  of  this  Station, 
proved  to  be  Inferior  to  a  week  Bordeau:(  mixture  (1-25)  lor  Me  <«Htnl  vt 
peach  diseases.  As  stronger  washes  qtovM  deatnictlve  to  foliage,  summer 
treatment  with  sulphur  aprays  gWee  very  little  promise. 

SUUllVR   SPRAVS  FOR  FAIX  TBEATMF.>"T. 

There  is  a  demand  for  a  reliable  spray  for  the  fail  treatment  of  the  "scale." 
This  is  especially  desired  by  owners  of  large  orchards,  who.  hindered  by  rains 
during  the  spraying  season  and  the  slow  work  of  spraying,  often  find  It  Im- 
[Kesible  to  treat  their  trees  in  as  thorough  a  manner  ae  is  desirable  for  tb« 
successful  treatment  of  this  pest. 
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The  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  spring  appflicatlons  ot  the  wash  have 
prompted  many  peach  growers  in  this  state'to  consider  the  advisability  of  using 
tbls  spray  for  the  fall  treatment  of  their  trees.  But  as  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  tbe  effects  ol  such  treatment  upon  the  peach  buds,  and  its  worth  in  the  pre- 
vention of  leaf  curl,  treatment  was  usually  deferred  till  spring.  As  it  was 
Important  to  bare  data  upon  these  points,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  the 
Fall  of  1902  undertooK  a  preliminary  experiment  which  would  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows:  The  trees  selected  tor  the  experiment  were  36  Eltierta  and  & 
Crosby,  peaches,  and  31  Burbank  and  16  Lombard  plums.  The  trees  were  about 
seven  years  old,  and  had  been  In  bearing  for  lour  years:  but  the  iruit  has  been 
ot  v«ry  little  value  because  of  the  scale.  The  bark  of  all  the  trees  was  much 
Incrusted.  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  well  spotted  with  scales.  I'he  treatment 
of  ibe  trees  was  made  Nov.  IT  and  IS,  when  they  were  sprayed  once  carefully  with 
either  the  Oregon  or  California  wash,  At  this  time  young  scales  were  numerous 
and  active,  and  nearly  all  tbe  foliage  was  oft  the  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  topmost  branches.  During  the  thirty  days  Im- 
mediately folktwing  the  applications  there  were  heavy  rains,  Nov.  26,  27  and 
Dec.  2,  7  and  13.  Forty  Infested  trees,  Including  ten  of  each  of  the  varieties, 
were  reserved  as  checks. 

The  trees  were  closely  watched  during  tbe  summer  and  carefully  examined 
Aug.  14,  1903.  The  results  obtained  with  the  spray  are  in  orief  as  follows: 
The  peaches  were  practically  free  from  scale,  as  only  a  few  specimens  were  dis- 
covered now  and  then  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  new  growth.  Solitary  scales 
were  found  upon  three  frulls;  with  this  exception  tbe  fruit  and  foliage  were 
entirely  clean.  There  was  much  more  foliage  and  new  growth  than  upon  the 
unsprayed.  The  condltinn  of  the  treated  Lombards  was  similar,  DUt  with  the 
Burbanks  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  rough  bark,  com- 
mon to  this  variety,  which  undoubtedly  protected  a  number  of  the  scales  from  tbe 
spray.  These  trees  mae  a  vigorous  growth,  producing  a  dense  foliage,  which 
was  quite  free  from  scale.  The  fruit  was  as  a  rule  clean,  but  still  a  few  plums 
were  found  marked  by  the  scale.  At  the  base  of  the  new  growth  of  five  of  the 
trees  small  colonies  of  young  scales  were  found:  hut  with  these  exceptions  the 
treatment  had  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  scale. 

The  unsprayed  trees  could  by  July  14  be  picked  out  by  tbe  appearance  ot 
their  foliage.  The  leaves  were  less  numerous  than  upon  those  treated  and  were 
much  discolored  with  purplish  spots.  Much  of  the  foliage  ot  tbe  peaches  was 
turning  to  a  red  or  yellow,  and  then  gradually  falling.  The  stems  of  peaches 
were  well  marked  with  the  scale.  The  yield  ot  plums  was  good,  but  was 
worthless  because  of  the  scale.  On  Aug.  14  there  were  upon  all  the  untreated 
trees  many  dead  twigs  and  branches  and  an  abundance  of  living  scales. 

The  results  obiaiued  by  this  treatment  for  the  control  of  tbe  San  Jose  scale 
were  satisfactory  and  compare  favorably  with  those  ot  spring  anilicatlonB  of 
the  washes.  There  was  no  apparent  Injury  to  the  fruit  buds  of  any  ot  the 
varieties  treated.  Owing  to  the  slight  attack  of  leaf  curl  In  this  orchard,  the 
experiment  furnished  do  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  applications  of  the  sulphur 
washes  at  this  season  for  the  prevention  of  tbls  disease.  It  would  seem  desirable 
to  delay  the  treatment  of  peaches  with  these  washes  till  spring,  as  one  thorough 
application  at  this  time,  while  buds  are  dormant,  will  suffice  for  both  the  scale 
and  leaf  curl.  If,  however.  It  is  necessary  to  make  applications  lu  the  fall,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  safer  course,  till  more  Is  known  of  the  fungicidal  value  of 
these  sulphur  sprays  at  this  season,  to  make  the  usual  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  In  the  spring  for  the  prevention  of  loaf  curl.  In  this  teat  the  Ore- 
gon mixture  proved  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy  for  the  scale,  but  no  better  than 
the  California  wash.  ,  1^ 
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6ULPHUE   SPBATS    FOB    SPRING    TBEiTMEST. 

The  California  and  Oregon  washes  were  eictenalrely  used  this  spring.  In 
N9W  York  and  Ohio  they  were  preferred  to  the  whale  oil  soap  or  petroleum 
sprays.  The  use  of  the  sulphur  sprays  In  the  latter  state  largely  centered 
about  Qypsnm;  and  tor  the  purpose  of  having  a  good  hasis  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  results  obtained  by  orchardlste  with  these  sprays  In  this  section,  the 
writer  arranged  with  Messrs.  Duroy  and  Tule  for  the  treatment  of  their  peach 
orchards  by  the  same  washes. 

The  fallowing  notes  are  largely  based  upon  the  results  obtained  In  tliis  ,ex' 
perl  men  t. 

CONDITION    OF   TBEES. 

For  the  experiment  350  Salways,  350  Smock  and  540  Siberia  trees  were  re- 
served for  treatment.  The  two  former  varieties  are  eleven  and  the  latter 
onee  seven  years  old.  The  scale  was  first  detected  In  the  orchards  three  ye«ra 
ago  and  by  1902  nearly  all  of  the  Salways  and  Smocks  were  Infested.  The 
condition  of  the  trees  was  such  that  the  owners  contemplated  abandoning  further 
cultivation  of  the  orchards.  Whale  oil  soap  and  petroleum  had  been  tried  the 
year  before  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  trees,  but  had  proven  only  a  partial  suc- 
cess. The  poor  results  obtained  had  led  to  the  conclusion  not  to  make  further 
treatment  until  a  more  efficient  spray  was  introduced. 

OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON   WASUES. 

prepared  after  the  following  formula: 

OBEOON  WASH. 

Lime   15  lbs.  Lime    15      lbs. 

Sulphur    IB  lbs.  Sulphur    IS      lbs. 

Salt    16  lbs.  Copper  sulphate    1%  lbs. 

Water   50  gal.  Water  50  gal. 

Preparation  of  California  Wtwh— The  lime  was  slaked  with  hot  water  to 
form  a  thin  paste.  The  sulphur  and  salt  were  then  added  and  were  frequently 
stirred  to  keep  the  ingredients  well  mixed.  The  wash  was  boiled  for  one  hour 
with  steam  and  was  then  diluted  with  hot  water  to  make  the  reauired  amount. 

Preparation  of  Oregon  Wash. — This  wash  was  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  above  except  that  the  copper  sulphate  was  dissolved  separately  and 
added  to  the  diluted  wash. 

TIME    OF    APPLICATIOS    AND    WEATHER    COSDITIOSS. 

The  application  of  the  washes  was  commenced  on  March  9  and  was  con- 
tinued at  Irregular  intervals  to  April  15.  Seventy-two  Salways  and  Smocks 
were  treated  with  the  Oregon  and  the  remaining  trees  wltn  the  California 
wash.  During  the  early  part  of  the  spraying  operations  the  weather  was  as 
a  rule  clear  or  slightly  cloudy,  and  was  very  favorable  for  making  proper  treat- 
ment. Towards  the  last  the  weather  changed  and  was  a  severe  test  to  the 
washes.  The  precipitation  for  this  period  Is  recorded  as  follows:  March  ID, 
.22  inches:  March  16  .24;  March  20,  .26;  April  3. 1.76;  April  11,  .72;  Aprtl  13,  .66: 
April  14.  .31.  During  the  month  following  the  last  application  the  record  Is 
for  April  24,  .11  Inches,  and  April  30,  .19.  C  ~^-.^^  ^\^, 
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CHECKS. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty  trees,  Including  the  eame  varietleB,  but  prindiyl- 
ly  Elbertas,  were  reaorved  for  checks.  Nearly  all  of  these  w%re  infested  with 
scale  and  were  as  regards  growth  and  past  treatment  Uie  same  as  the  sprayed 

trees. 

BESDLTS  ON  SFR&YED  TBEES, 

The  sprayed  trees  were  carefully  examined  durli^g  the  latter  part  of  August' 
and  their  condition  again  noted  September  4.  The  effects  of  the  washes  upon 
the  scale  may  be  described  as  follows:  Upon  the  worst  Infested  trees. the  heavy 
Incrustation  of  scales  was  flaking  off,  leaving  the  bark  In  parte  clean  and 
polished.  The  scales,  still  adhering,  were  much  weatherworn,  and  when 
scraped  with  a  knife  blade  appeared  as  a  loose  dry  scurf.  Upon  the  large 
branches,  limbs  and  trunks  the  treatment  had  effected  an  almost  entire  de- 
struction of  the  scales.  In  the  upper  parts  especially  at  the  base  of  the  new 
growth  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  trees  IndlTldual  scales  or  small  colonies 
of  young  white  scales  were  found.  Upon  two  trees  single  branches  were  found, 
upon  which  scales  in  all  stages  were  quite  numerous.  In  view  of  the  satisfactory 
results  upon  other  trees,  the  apparent,  reason  for  this  occurrence  was  Imperfect 
treatment.  The  treatment  upon  the  moderately  or  slightly  Infested  trees  was 
the  most  satisfactory,  as  the  bark  was  cleared  of  scale  and  fungus  growth  and 
given  a  rich,  polished  appearance. 

An  Interesting  and  valuable  result  of  the  treatment  with  these  washes  was 
the  protection  to  the  trees  from  leaf  curl,  which  was  especially  marked  upon 
the  Blb«rtas.  It  Is  claimed  by  many  peach  growers  that  the  attack  of  the  leaf 
curl  In  this  locality  this  spring  was  the  most  destructive  known  .for  years.  In 
spite  of  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the  trees  treated  suffered  very  little,  Jf 
any,  from  this  disease.  They  made  a  thrifty  growth,  and  produced  an  abundance 
of  foliage  and  satisfactory  yields  of  fruit. 

BESULIS  Olf  UN  SPRAYED  TBEES. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  effects  of  the  scale  upon  the  untreated 
trees,  as  the  work  of  this  pest  Is  well  known.  But  In  view  of  the  disastrous 
work  of  the  leaf  curl  upon  the  untreated  trees  attention  Is  called  to  the  Illus- 
trations and  appended  tables,  1,  2,  3,  which  clearly  show  the  condition  of  the 
checks  from  this  disease.  To  obtain  these  flgures  In  the  table,  three  branches 
from  each  of  three  trees  sprayed  with  the  llme-sulpbur-salt  wash  and  from 
three  unsprayed  trees  were  selected  and  properly  labeled.  On  May  11,  June  6, 
Aug.  14,  the  leaves,  blossoms  or  fruits  upon  these  branches  were  countod. 
Upon  these  figures  an  estimate  was  then  made  nf  the  total  number  of  leaves, 
blossoms  or  fruit  to  each  tree  respectively.  The  crop  In  each  cose  was  ob- 
tained by  actual  count.  The  leaf  curl  was  exceedingly  destructive  to  the 
Blbertas,  many  of  which  were  wrecks  before  the  end  of  the  summer  season. 
Not  a  tree  of  the  checks  of  this  variety  matured  a  single  frulL  Nearly  all 
of  them  had  branches  or  twigs  killed.  The  living  wiwd  produced  very  scanty 
foliage  and  was  often  scaly.  The  sprayed  trees  produced  a  satisfactory  yield 
of  fruit  and  an  abundant  healthy  foliage,  and  are  apparently  In  much  better  con- 
dition for  the  winter  than  the  unsprayed.  The  final  results  upon  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  trees  with  respects  to  the  leaf  curl  are  given  in  table  IV.  While 
a  record  of  all  the  trees  In  the  experiments  was  not  made,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  these  are  average  yields  for  the  orchards  under  experiment  as 
noted. 
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TABLE   1. 

6pr«yecl 
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June   e 
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47 

Tree  2a. 

June   6 

;s 

1 

[      «03 

S44 

Tree   2h. 

S 

Aug.  14 

Tree  2. 

. 

20 

' 

0 

[  1,225 
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Tree2n, 

0 

t 
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TABLE  III. 
RAcords  of  Tree  No.  3  not  Sprayed,  a 


j  Tree  No.  3«  Sprayed. 


1 
1 

s 

& 

1 

■s 

1 
1 

Il 

1 

11 

Is 
h 

Z 

i 

i 

1 

Ma;U 

Trees. 

276 
14S 

s 

22 

30 

ISO 

286 
34G 

276 

244 

16 

0 

0 

0 

I 

49 

n 

0 
0 

g 

13 

? 

0 

i 

[7,040 

|l8.388 
I     488 

|l7,OI7 
1  1.600 

|l9,228 

6.6*7 

4E 

» 

0 
0 

MajU 

3 

Tree  3a, 

2.701 

June  B 

June   6 

Tree  3a. 

Aug.  14 

Trees. 

Aug.  14 

Tree  3a. 



TABLE   IV. 
1  SprayKl  and  Unepnayed  Tr*«». 


s 

? 

i 

^ 

1 

s 

2 

Number  and  Varietjr. 

fe 

1 

1 

1 

il 

t» 

Not  Sprayed 
Sprayed 

n24 

160  8/1 

tl9e38 

10 

Sprayed 

a 

Sprayed 

tKO  Balwa 

,. 

.S 

Sprayed 

2.260 

124 

200 

auoo 

. 

■  These  TEsultB  were  obtained  by  an  experiment  with  a  soda  sulphur  waeb  by  Wm. 
Miller,  Gypaum.  under  the  direction  o[  Prof.  A.  D.  Selby,  Ohio  Agr.  EStp.  Station. 
f  Much  Infested  with  scale  at  the  tlmi      ■  ■       ■ 
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UODOTCATtONB  OF  THE  UXB-BVLPSUBrBALT  WASH. 


During  the  year  experiments  were  made  by  the  Ohio  and  New  York  Blx- 
perlment  Stations  upon  the  use  of  soda  tor  a  part  of  the  lime  In  the  lim«- 
Bulphur-salt  wash.  By  mahing  this  substitution  it  was  thought  possllile  to  hasten 
the  preparation  of  the  wash,  It  not  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  costly 
cooking  outfits.  Owners  of  small  orchards  who  are  limited  to  kettles  for  the 
preparation  of  the  sprays  are  especially  desirous  of  a  sulphur  wash  tliat  la  as 
cheap  but  can  ho  more  quickly  prepared  than  the  liine*ulphur-salt  wash.  As 
each  station  experimented  with  a  different  spray,  the  results  of  each  experiment 
will  be  reported  separately.  ( 

In  the  Ohio  experiments,  the  soda-sulphur  spray,  which  was  tested,  was 
prepared  alter  the  folh>wlng  formula:  Lime  10  lbs.;  sulphur  S  Ibe.;  soda  4 
lbs.;  water  SO  gallons.  The  soda  and  sulphur  were  boiled  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lime  was  slaked  to  a  thin  paste  and  was 
then  added  to  the  prepared  soda-sulpbur  solution.  The  wash  was  diluted 
with  water  to  the  required  amount  and  applied,  The  applications  were  made 
during  November,  1902,  upon  forty  apple,  and  In  March,  1903,  upon  BBO  peach 
trees.  On  August  14  the  trees  were  carefully  examined,  with  the  following  re- 
sults:' The  fall  treated  trees  had  as  abundant  crop  of  foliage  and  fruit  as  the 
unsprayed.  The  wash  removed  >many  of  the  scales,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
scales  was  not  sufficient  to  be  of  any  practical  advantage  to  the  trees.  The 
apples  were  so  badly  infested  that  they  were  not  picked.  The  spring  appli- 
cations were  safe  to  the  buds  and  were  much  more  efficient  in  the  destruction 
of  the  scales.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  results  from  this  soua-sulphur  spray 
were  Inferior  to  those  obtained  with  contemporaneous  applications  of  the  lime- 
sulphur-salt  wash. 

A    SODA   Sin.PRim  SFBAX   FREFABED   WITEOirr   FIBE. 

tn  New  York  the  experiments  were  largely  directed  towards  determining 
the  value  of  a  sulphur  wash,  cooked  with  soda  and  lime,  without  the  assistance 
of  fire  or  steam.  The  formula  used  Is  as  follows:  Lime,  33  lbs.;  sulphur,  IB^i 
IbB.,;  soda,  4-6;  water,  60  gal.  The  wash  was  prepared  in  this  manner.  In  an 
iron  kettle  the  sulphur  was  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water.  One-third  of 
the  amount  of  lime  was  started  to  slack  in  the  sulphur  paste,  uunng  the  slak- 
ing process  the  mixture  was  well  stirred,  and  enough  water  was  added  when 
needed  to  prevent  the  air  slaking  of  the  lime.  Before  the  boiling  action  was 
over  another  onetbird  of  lime  was  added,  and  then  the  remaining  one-third. 
To  prolaag  the  boiling  action  two  pounds  of  caustic  soda  were  tnen  added,  and 
another  two  pounds.  If  by  this  time  the  mixture  was  not  of  a  orick  red  color 
the  remainder  of  the  soda  was  used.  As  soon  as  boiling  had  ceased  the  mixture 
was  diluted  with  cold  water  to  the  required  amount  and  applied. 

This  wash  was  tested  the  past  spring  upon  296  large  apple,  26  quince,  226 
plum,  5  cherry,  287  pear,  and  375  peach  trees.  Many  of  these  trees  were  much 
infested  with  scale  and  furnished  an  excellent  itest  for  the  merits  of  the 
wash.  The  treatment  was  made  during  March  and  April,  before  the  opening 
of  the  buds. 

An  examination  of  the  trees  was  made  Sept.  21  and  23  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  wash  upon  the  scale.  The  results  from  the  treatment  appeared 
to  be  variable.  In  some  cases  there  were  marked  beneflts,  which  compared  favor" 
ably  with  the  results  obtained  with  the  Ume-sulphur-salt  wash.    With  others  tbe 
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wash  did  not  appear  to  be  bo  efficient.  In  studying  the  notes  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  treatment  of  the  trees,  th«  reason  for  these  varlanie  results  was 
clearly  apparent,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufflclent  heat  from  the  lime  and 
soda  to  make  the  necessary  sulphur  compounds,  especially  if  too  much  water 
was  used  at  the  start. 

In  view  ot  the  variable  results  obtained  by  this  spray,  its  use,  unless  for 
experimental  purposes  or  when  It  Is  not  possible  to  prepare  a  wash  with  fire 
or  steam,  is  not  advised  for  extensive  operations,  especially  as  there  are  other 
sulphur  sprays  that  are  more  efficient  and  uniform  In  quality.  Owing  to  the 
convenience  of  such  a  spray  for  the  use  of  small  orchardlata  future  experiments 
are  to  be  made  towards  Its  Improvement. 

A  LIMB   SULPHUB  WASH  WITHOUT  SALT. 

During  the  year  extensive  teats  have  been  made  with  a  wash  prepared  after 
the  following  formula:  Lime,  IE  lbs.;  sulphur,  15  lbs.;  water,  50  gal.  This 
ditCers  from  the  California  wash  In  that  the  salt  Is  omitted.  Tiie  value  of  this 
Ingredient  is  not  welt  understood.  It  has  In  the  past  been  generally  believed 
that. washes  containing  It  adhere  better,  and  may  therefore  be  more  eflectlva 
against  the  scale.  But  experiments  this  year  In  Ohio,  New  ^orE,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  West  Virginia  Indicate  that  washes  with  or  without  salt 
were  equally  efficient.  Attention  Is  called  to  these  results  that  orchardlata  may 
test  experimentally  this  aodiflcatlon  of  the  llme^ulphur-salt  wash. 

The  results  vf  the  year's  work  with  the  sulphur  sprays  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows: 

(1)  Summer  treatment: — The  washes  prepared  with  one  pound  of  sulphur, 
and  one  pound  of  lime  or  caustic  soda,  are  fairly  safe  to  peach,  are  destructive 
to  unprotected  larvae,  and  seem  inferior  to  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  preven- 
tion of  peach  diseases. 

(2)  Fall  treatment: — The  results  of  applications  of  the  lime-sulphur-salt 
wash  in  the  fall  compare  favorably  with  spring  treatment  with  the  same  wash, 
for  the  control  of  the  scale.  Owing  to  the  slight  attack  of  leaf  curl  the  value 
of  fall  treatment  for  this  disease  was  not  determined.  Contemporaneous  appli- 
cations of  the  Oregon  wash  gave  satisfactory  results,  but  not  better  than  the 
llme-sulphur-salt  wash. 

(3)  Spring  treatment: — Spring  applications  of  the  llme-sulphur-salt  and 
Oregon  washes  were  very  efficient.  Treatment  with  these  sprays  greatly  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  scale,  and  prevented  serious  injuries  by  the  peach  leaf  curl. 
Owing  to  the  slight  attack  of  apple  scab  the  experiments  with  sulphur  sprays 
for  tile  prevention  of  this  and  other  diseases  of  this  fruit  did  not  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence  of  their  fungicidal  values. 

(4)  Modifications  of  the  llme-sulphur-salt  wash:— Washes  using  caustic 
soda  or  potash  in  the  proportions  mentioned,  though  In  some  icases  fairly  effi- 
cient, gave,  as  a  whole,  unsatisfactory  results.  Future  experiments  are  needed 
to  determine  a  satisfactory  formula  of  a  sulphur  spray  using  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  and  the  value  ot  such  a  wash  In  comparison  with  the  California  or 
Oregon  washes. 

Extensive  experiments  throughout  the  country  Indicate  that  the  salt  in  the 
California  wash  may  be  safely  omitted.  The  corrected  formula — lime  IE  lbs., 
sulphur  15  Iks.,  water  50  gals. — is  advised  for  experimental  purposes  till  exten- 
sive tests  determine  Its  real  value. 
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Question:     How  do  you  make  it  yourself? 

Professor  Parrott :  I  put  the  full  amount  of  lime  in  the  cask  and 
add  enough  water  to  cover  it  and  then  turn  on  the  steam  to  slake  it.  If 
the  mixture  is  not  diluted  enough  I  add  enough  water  to  reduce  it  to  a 
thin  paste ;  and  then  add  my  sulphur  and  salt,  and  stir  it  awhile  and  then 
boil  the  mixture  only  one  hour. 

Question:  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  if  the  color  is  not  a  better  indi- 
cation of  the  condition  of  the  solution,  rather  than  the  time  of  boiling. 

Professor  Parrott:  Well,  if  you  boil  the  mixture  for  one  hour  thor- 
oughly you  will  get  the  desired  color,  the  coffee  color,  which  you  are  aim- 
ing to  get. 

Question :     Do  you  apply  it  wanii  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  Yes,  sir.  But  I  say  again,  some  people  have 
applied  it  cold  and  have  had  very  satisfactory  results. 

Question :     In  your  case  how  long  will  it  stay  good? 

Professor  Parrott:  We  have  had  one  experience  where  the  wash 
remained  in  a  tank  three  days  and  gave  fairly  satisfactory  results.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  advise  the  mixture  to  be  boiled  and  applied  hot. 

Question :     In  cold  weather  it  is  better  to  have  it  warm  anyway  ? 

Professor  Parrott;  Yes;  it  is  better.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  cold  mixture  is  not  as  effective  as  the  hot ;  we  did  not  solve 
this  question  this  past  season. 

President  Miller :  In  preparing  the  mixture  after  it  had  reached  the 
required  coffee  color  we  found  that  in  diluting  it  with  cold  water  the 
color  changed  again  to  a  yellow  color;  would  that  be  an  indication  that 
its  value  was  impaired  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  I  do  not  think  so;  I  believe  that  the  chemist 
would  not  advise  adding  a  largequantity  of  cold  water  to  a  hot  concen- 
trated solution,  because  he  believes  that  it  does  weaken  the  mixture;  but 
judging  from  the  results  of  our  experiments  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
use  of  cold  water  appreciably  affected  the  value  of  the  wash. 

Question :  How  many  times  did  you  have  to  spray  to  make  it  effect- 
ive? ' 

Professor  Parrott :  Well,  I  think  our  experience  at  Mr.  Yule's  or- 
chard indicates  that  we  will  have  to  spray  at  least  two  years  in  succession 
to  get  the  scale  under  control,  and  then  possibly  we  may  miss  a  year  and 
spray  the  next  year;  but  if  I  were  a  peach  grower  I  believe  I  would  spray 
every  year. 

Question:     At  what  time  in  the  year? 

Professor  Parrott:  In  March  or  April  during  the  dormant  Season, 
before  the  buds  are  open. 

President  Miller :     We  would  like  to  hear  from  Professor  Burgess. 

Professor  Burgess :  I  will  say  we  have  used  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  wash  and  I  think  Professor  Parrott  is  correct  in  his  statement  that 
growers  who  use  it  should  be  very  careful  to  follow  the  formula  as  laid 
down.  '  I C 
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On  peach  trees  we  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  even  with  a 
somewhat  modified  form ;  that  is,  a  form  where  the  salt  was  dropped  out. 

We  have  also  tried  Bome  tests  of  using  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
sulphur,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  lime  when  making  the  wash, 
but  at  present  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  old  formula. 
The  formula  we  used  was  what  we  call  the  "one,  one,  three  formula ;"  that 

■  is,  fifty  pounds  of  lime,  fifty  pounds  of  sulphur,  fifty  pounds  of  salt  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water ;.  practically  the  same  one  that 
Professor  Parrott  spoke  of. 

In  regard  to  applying  the  mixture  hot  or  cold,  we  have  tried  that 
and  we  see  no  appreciable  difference  in  our  results,  whether  the  mixture 
is  applied  to  the  tree  hot  or  cold.  On  peach  trees  our  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory ;  on  apple  trees  of  good  size  they  have  not  been  so  satis- 

■  factory  ahhough  we  have  checked  the  scale — held  it  in  check  or  reduced 
it  somewhat.  However,  I  may  say  that  the  work  was  carried  on  during 
March  and  that  heavy  rains  followed  the  application.  I  might  add  it  is 
also  very  difficult  to  thoroughly  spray  large  apple  trees  with  an  insecticide 
for  an  insect  like  the  San  Jose  scale,  for  the  reason  that  if  you  are  going 
to  kill  the  scale  you  have  got  to  hit  it  with  the  mixture ;  and  the  scale  is 
usually  the  most  abundant  on  the  young  wood  and  you  must  thoroughly 
cover  the  young  wowl.  If  your  apple  tree  is  at  all  thick  it  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  if  the  wind  is  blowing  that  adds  to  the  problem.  The  apple 
grower  who  has  an  orchard  badly  affected  with  the  San  Jose  scale  has  a 
very  serious  problem  on  his  hands. 

Question :  Does  the  scale  lodge  first  upon  tlie  upper  or  lower  part 
of  the  hmbs? 

Professor  Burgess :     Just  what  do  you  mean  by  lodge? 

The  questioner:  On  the  upper  part  or  lower  part  of  the  limb;  do 
you  notice  any  difference  ?  • 

Professor  Burgess:  Well,  perhaps  a  slight  difference;  I  should  ex- 
pect to  find  perhaps  more  underneath  than  on  the  upper  side  of  the  limb, 
if  that  is  the  point  you  mean. 

Question :  In  your  work  of  spraying  have  you  found  orchards  that 
had  been  sprayed  frequently  and  have  been  attacked  by  the  scale? 

Professor  Burgess :  Well,  do  you  mean  sprayed  with  Kme,  salt  and 
sulphur  ? 

The  questioner:     With  the  Bordeaux  mixture? 

Professor  Burgess :  With  the  Bordeaux  mixture ;  why,  I  don't  think 
that  would  make  any  particular  difference. 

Question :  When  do  you  prefer  to  spray,  the  early  part  or  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter? 

Professor  Burgess :  I  would  spray  any  time  during  the  winter  when 
the  weather  was  favorable. 

Question:     Any  time  after  the  leaves  are  off? 
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Professor  Burgess:  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  a  few  years  ago  Doctor 
Forbes,  the  State  Entomolc^st  of  Illinois,  had  a  force  in  the  field  prac- 
tically all  winter  and  they  sprayed  with  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash, 
all  kinds  of  trees  during  the  winter  and  they  had  very  satisfactory  results. 

Question :  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  better  method  to  cook  the 
whole  fifty  gallons  together? 

Professor  Burgess :  In  our  cooking  we  haven't  used  steam — we  have 
used  fire ;  and  we  have  followed  the  practice  )f  slaking  the  lime  in  a  little 
water,  adding  the  sulphur  and  cooking  tha  fo>r  one  hour,  then  adding 
the  salt  and  cooking  for  fifteen  minutes  longer. 

Question :  Suppose  the  receptacle  was  not  big  enough  to  hold  the 
whole  fifty  or  one  hundred  gallons,  would  you  advise  cooking  the  whole 
thing  together? 

Professor  Burgess :  If  I  had  steam  I  might  cook  the  whole  of  it, 
but  if  I  didn't  have  steam  I  believe  I  should  cook  part  of  it. 

President  Miller:  Mr.  Duvall  wishes  to  give  us  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  university  sometime  during  our  stay. 

Professor  Duvall :  Doubtless  it  would  be  interesting  to  many  of 
you  here  to  visit  the  university  while  in  session,  I  think  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  time  for  you  to  visit  it  would  be  at  the  time  that  we  meet 
in  our  chapel  exercises.     It  begins  at  8:40  and  lasts  twenty  minutes. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  I  move  we  accept  the  invitation  for  tomorrow 
morning. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Miller:     Is  there  any  further  business  tonight? 

Mr.  Farnsworth :  Mr.  President,  in  your  annual  address  this  eve- 
ning you  spoke  of  a  number  of  matters  which  I  think  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past  to  appoint  a  committee  to  whom 
the  president's  address  is  referred,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  follow  that 
custom ;  therefore,  I  offer  the  motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
take  under  consideration  the  president's  address,  and  report  thereon. 

Mr.  Woodard  :     I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

President  Miller:  We  will  refer  that,  with  your  consent,  to  the 
executive  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Cushman  is  chairman. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :     I  move  we  adjourn  unli!  g  :i5  A.  M. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

And  thereupon  an  adjournment 'was  taken  until  9:15  A.  M,  on 
Thursday,  December  10,  1903. 
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THURSDAY  MOUNINO  SESSION. 
December  10,  1903. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  convened 
pursuant  to  adjournment  and  was  called  to  order  at  9,30  A.  M.  by  Presi- 
dent Miller,  who  said : 

I  see  Mr.  Persing  present  and  we  will  first  have  his  ad  interim  report 
which  was  omitted  yesterday. 


Ad  Interim  Beport  of  Fourth  DlBtrict. 

BT  w.  J.  FEBSma. 

On  the  whole  the  horticulturists  of  thla  district  were  well  rewarded  lor 
their  laborB.  Wbere  spraying  was  carefully  done  and  not  put  off  until  too  late 
the  results  were  not  disappointing.  The  San  Joee  scale  Is  on  .the  Increase  and  la 
t>eliig  discovered  In  new  territory  every  year.  The  efficient  cotps  nf  orchard  and 
narsery  Inspectors  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  spread,  and  re- 
ports from  those  using  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  spray  are  favorable  to  Its 
control.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  find  a  spray  or  something  that  Is  more  prac- 
tical and  cheaper  to  prepare  tor  the  small  orchardlst.  Hard  freezes  on  the  first, 
tecond  and  fourth  of  May  caused  heavy  loeses  by  killing  the  blossom  buds  of 
many  cherries,  early  blooming  strawberries  and  all  the  Japan  plums. 

The  cherry  crop  waa  almost  a  failure,  except  In  old  orchards  where  there  waa 
from  26  to  GO  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Sour  cherries  brought  a  handsome  re- 
turn to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  any — three  dollars  per  bushel, 
and  crate  furnished  by  dealer.  Clyde  produced  about  1,250  bushels  of  aa  nica 
cherries  aa  ever  grew.  The  birds,  In  many  Instances,  took  25  per  cent,  of  the 
crop.  I  think  It  a  gross  inlustice.to  the  fruit  growers,  especially  those  raising 
cherries,  grapes,  blackberries  and  raspberries,  to  have  to  endure  such  losses, 
which  no  doubt  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  the  fourth  district 
alone.  The  young  cherry  orchards  in  dlOerent  localities  were  nearly  defoliated 
ly  the  rose  chafers.  These  Insects,  commonly  known  as  rose  ougs,  seem  to 
have  found  other  vegetable  growth  that  appeased  their  appetite  better  than  the 
rose,  and  have  turned  their  attacks  to  green  apples  and  grapeu;  also  the  foliage 
of  apples,  blackberries,  grapes,  and  even  corn. 

European  varieties  of  plums,  where  not  neglected,  gave  good  returns — from 
70  cents  to  Tl.40  per  bushel.  I  believe  tbat  only  thorough  spraying  will  Insure 
a  good  crop  of  merchantable  fruit.  Spraying  not  only  discourages  thecurculio, 
but  lessens  the  rot,  prevents  leaf  drop  and  thus  gives  a  good  vigorous  tree 
firowth  and  well-ripened  wT>od.  I  have  on  exhibition  here  a  seedling  grown 
by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Miller,  of  Clyde,  O,  Its  color  resembles  the  blue  Damson;  size 
large;  hangs  well  until  frost,  one  year  until  Thanksgiving;  productive;  rots 
hut  little  an  is  almost  curculio  proof.  From  descriptions  It  resembles  Green's 
"Thanksgiving  prune,"  which  Is  being  greatly  boomed  by  the  Introducer.  A 
number  of  sprouts  from  this  seedling  Aave  been  dug  up  and  planted  by  the  neigh- 
bors, which  speaks  well  for  lu  local  popularity.  It  has  been  In  bearing  for  a 
number  of  years.  Fresh  plums,  not  cold  storage,  at  Thanksgiving  and  even  at 
thla  meeting,  is  a  rarity;  but  Mr.  Miller's  seedling  makes  such  poaaiUe.    Japa 
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plams  were  an  utter  failure,  tbough  the?  were  loaded  witb  fruit  buds  and 
bloomed  full  about  tbe  middle  of  April.  However,  the  freezea  of  tlie  first  week 
in  May,  Juat  when  tlie  blosaoms  were  falling,  lillled  them  all,  as  it  also  did,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  cherries. 

Peaches  were  from  26  to  60  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  and  sold  at  from  80 
cents  per  bushel  to  |l,30  for  AA.  The  season  was  very  favorable  for  maturing 
and  picking.  Very  little  leaf  curl  appeared  In  Sandusky  county,  but  in  Ottawa 
county  It  was  very  I>ad  i  in  unsprayed  orchards,  especially  on  Elbertas. 
In  some  sections  the  "yellows"  are  very  bad  and  many  trees  have  been 
dug  out  and  burned  to  prevent  further  contamination.  Several  new  seedlings 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice  and  bore  moderate  crops  of  promising  peaches. 
One  ■variety,  grown  by  the  writer,  has  borne  three  consecutive  crops.  The 
fniit  Is  large,  i%  inches  by  9H  inches  in  circumference,  and  five  specimens 
weighed  two  pounds  lacking  an  ounce.  They  are  attractive  and  at  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  ripen  at  a  good  season.  September  25th  they  were  In  their  prime, 
lapping  on  the  Smocks,  which  were  in  their  prime  about  September  /18th.  This 
seedltiii!;  is  pconounced  by  horticulturists  as  promising  and  wortby  of  trial. 

Pears  did  well  and  brought  fair  prices.    Kelffer  took  the  lead  as  a  money 

Apples  varied  greatly,  some  orchards  producing  good,  full  crops,  and  others  a 
failure.  In  many  orchards  they  began  dropping  very  early  and  a  couple  of 
heavy  wind  storms  about  cleaned  the  trees;  especially  was  this  true  of  the  very 
large  varieties,  as  the  Fallawater.  Good  fruit  brought  fl.OO  to  %1.15  at  pick- 
ing per  barrel  and  package  furnished  by  the  shipper.  The  Ben  Davis  trees  were 
fairly  well  filled  with  fruit,  which  ■  hung  until  picked,  both  of  which  are  in  its 
favor,  from  a  money  making  standpoint.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  about  the  p»or  keeping  qualities  of  apples  this  fall,  and  many  have 
been  rushed  to  market  on  that  account,  which  resulted  4n  a  cut  In  prices.  Bald- 
wins are  much  in  favor  throughout  this  section  and  were  fairly  remunerative 
to  the  growers.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  seedling  apple,  also  found 
on  Mr.  H.  W.  Miller's  place.  It  la  a  cross  between  the  .Pameuse  (Snow)  and 
Jonathan.  It  has  the  size  of  the  latter;  shape  of  the  Gilllflower;  color  striped; 
quality  more  than  of  the  b'ameuse;  hangs  on  well;  season,  late  fall.  I  intended  . 
having  specimens  of  this  apple  on  exhibition  but  failed  to  secure  them  in  time. 

Grapes  were  a  light  crop  and  brought  good  prices;  (35.00  per  ton  for  Worden 
and  Concord. 

The  small  fruits  have  been  of  minor  importance  the  past  few  years  and  prices 
have  ranged  high.  More  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  strawberry,  which 
started  In  this  season  at  13  cents  a  quart,  but  gradually  dropped  to  o  cents. 
Only  the  late  blooms  set  and  the  crop  was  very  short.  Strawberries  made  a 
'  renM,rkab1e  growth  after  the  crop  was  harvested  and  late  In  September  a 
second  crop,  light  of  course,  was  picked,  some  growers  picking  as  high  as  one 
bushel,  which  they  were  able  to  sell  at  from  20  cenls  to  25  cents  per  quart 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  tore  good  crops  and  brought  from  (1.25  per 
bushej  to  (2.65.  Many  who  dug  out  their  berry  patches  a  few  years  ago,  when 
prices  were  low,  are  now  saying,  "It  I  only  had  my  berry  patch!"  They  should 
say,  "If  I  only  had  a  new  berry  patch  bearing." 

I  have  not  heard  any  mention  of  nut  bearing  trees,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
promising  nuts  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  horticulturists  and 
where  it  is  desirable  to  plant  forest  trees  the  nut  bearing  kinds  should  have  the 
preference,  if  possible,  thus  being  of  two-told  value  to  the  owner,  producing 
both  nuts  and  timber.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  hickory  nut  growing 
on  the  C.  Persing  estate  at  Clyde  and  exhibited  here  by  the  writer.    The  trw 
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is  qult«  productive  of  very  large,  quadrangular  nuts.  The  shell  is  TCry  thick, 
and  contains  large,  highly-flavvred  kernels,  vhlch  are  easily  extracted,  when 
properly  cracked.  I  have  made  ^veral  attempts  to  gratt  this  variety  on  aeed- 
UngB,  but  the;  all  proved  failures.  A  eeedling  pecan  growing  in  the  vicinity 
ol  Clyde  has  also  produced  several  crops  of  very  fine  nuts;  but  tailed  thia  year,* 
so  I  cannot  exhibit  any  of  its  products.  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  grow  the 
pecan  here  and  make  It  as  profitable  as  It  Is  in  sotue  of  the  southern  states. 
its  habitat. 

Vegetables  occupy  a  small  space  with  the  hortlculturista  of  this  district. 
Sugar-beets  produced  from  8  tons  to  15  tons  per  acre,  i  and  tested  from  12  per 
cent,  to  17  per  cent.,  which  returned  from  (40.00  to  (80.00  per  acre.  The  fair 
was  very  favorable  for  harvesting  and  marketing  and  the  prospects  are  for 
an  Increased  acreage  another  year.  Ham  informed  tbat  upwards  of  80,000  tons 
were  grown  In  this  district  the  past  season. 

Cabbage  also  brought  large  returns,  yielding  from  6  tons  to  18  tons  per 
acre;  at  prices  ranging  from  (5.00  to  fO.OO  per  ton,  which  returned  from  (30.00 
to  (100.00  per  acre.  The  rot  la  a  very  serious  drawback  on  many  farms  and  the 
disease  la  gradually  spreading.  Where  It  gets  a  strong  foothold  It  seems  to 
Inoculate  the  soil  for  years.  Bven  a  fonr-year  rotation  does  not  then  help  H 
any.  A  four  acre  fleld,  I  have  in  mind,  made  two  failures  at  cabbage;  thre« 
crops.  COini.  wheat  and  clover,  were  raised  on  the  feld  between  the  two  cabbai^ 
crops.  Tbia  year  the  same  field  produced  53  tons  at  sugar  beets  tbat  tested  over 
15  per  cent.  I  wish  our  scientific  men  could  give  us  a  little  more  light  on  the 
subject  of  cabbage  rot  or  "yellows"  as  some  call  it.  Cucumbers  and  musk- 
melons  In  the  vicinity  of  Clyde  were  struck  with  the  blight  and  were  there- 
fore almost  an  utter  failure. 

Potatoes  were  quite  variable  in  yield:  from  35  bushels  to  200  bushels  pen  acre 
are  reported,  but  mostly  small  yields.  Many  fields  were  struck  with  blight  and 
a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  rot  is  heard.  A  large  per  cent,  was  therefore 
hurried  to  market  from  the  fleld  at  45  cents  (o  54  cents  per  bushel.  Seneca 
county  reports  a  large  increase  In  acreage,  but  a  small  per  cent,  are  being  held. 

This  district  is  greatly  blessed  with  canning  factories,  sugar-beet  factory, 
pickling  bouses,  kraut  factories,  etc.,  to  work  up  apeclal  and  surplus  products 
of  the  farm  at  profitable  prices  to  the  producer,  and  it  Is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  future  of  the  fourth  district  la  as  bright  as  one  could  desire. 

President  Miller:     Any  questions  or  discussion  upon  the  paper? 

Mr.  Shirer :     How  does  that  cabbage  rot  act  ? 

Mr.  Persing:  It  attacks  the  plant  any  time  after  it  i.s  set  out  until 
it  is  almost  to  maturity. 

Mr.  Pierce :  I  saw  an  account  of  a  cabbage  grower  who  said  he 
put  a  handful  of  Hmc  around  to  prevent  stem  rot ;  is  that  the  same  thing? 
Do  they  mean  that  when  they  planted  their  cabbage  they  put  this  lime  on 
to  prevent  stem  rot;  did  they  mean  this  common  rot  that  we  have  that 
rots  around  the  head? 

Mr.  Persing :     I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 

Professor  Selby :  That  is  a  special  disease.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Persing  with  regard  to  field  applications ;  whether  they  have  really 
tested  lime  as  a  means  of  eradicating  this  black  rot  germ  from  cabbage 
soils.  ' 

Mr.  Persing:     Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  it  has  never  been  tried. 
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Professor  Selby:  I  would  expect  very  considerable  assistance  by 
liming,  in  the  matter  of  killing  the  germ  from  infested  ground. 

Question.     Apply  before  planting? 

Professor  Selby:  Yes,  it  must  be  applied  before  planting  if  you 
expect  benefit  on  the  cabbage  crop,  and  I  think  in  that  particular  district 
the  lime  would  be  found  to  favor  rather  than  retard  growth.  The  analogy 
is  that  of  the  onion  smut  and  the  club  root  fungus  with  both  of  which  we 
find  the  liming  is  a  profitable  specific. 

Question :     How  much  would  you  recommend  ? 

Professor  Selby :  Heavy  applications ;  I  would  run  up  the  applica- 
tions seventy-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Question :    Air  slaked  ? 

Professor  Selby :  Well,  in  these  days  when  nearly  all  of  the  lime 
works  are  grinding  and  selling  the  lime  ground  in  barrels,  I  should  for 
all  fungus  fighting  prefer  the  fresh  ground  lime  that  can  be  drilled  in 
or  distributed  more  easily  than  slaked  lime,  because  less  dusty  and  more 
effective  fungicide. 

Question :     Is  that  burned  lime  ? 

Professor  Selby:  It  is  lime  that  is  burned  and  ground  in  a  regular 
set  of  burrs ;  it  is  not  slaked  and  it  will  keep  about  three  times  as  long 
because  the  outer  layer  will  slake  and  make  a  protection  layer,  so  every- 
body prefers  to  buy  it. 

Question :  Can  this  ground  lime  be  used  for  preparing  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  ? 

Professor  Selby :     It  can. 

Question:     Slake  it? 

Professor  Selby:  Yes,  of  course;  you  would  have  to  slake  it,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  found  to  be  an  advantage  because  the  grinding  is  gen- 
erally a  thorough  one. 

I  will  say  just  as  illustrating  the  tendency  of  the  lime  trade  that  The 
Kelley's  Island  Lime  and  Transport  Company  went  to  the  expense  of 
perhaps  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  this  year  in  rebuilding 
their  grinding  plant. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:    The  lime  is  granulated,  isn't  it? 

Professor  Selby :     The  grinding  doesn't  always  reach  that. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:     Small  granules? 

Professor  Selby;     Small  granules. 

Question:  I  see  that  several  take  lime  prepared  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses.    Is  that  any  different  from  the  ordinary  lime? 

Professor  Selby :  If  that  means  prepared  to  apply  by  drill,  it  may 
mean  simply  the  ground  lime. 

When  you  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  lime  question  there  arc 
two  things  to  be  considered,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  intrude  them  here 
and  complete  the  discussion.  The  Fostoria  lime  is  a  magnesia  lime,  about 
half  and  half,  lime  and  magnesia;  the  Kelley's  Island  lime  is  what  they 
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call  a  hot  lime;  it  runs  perhaps  less  than  twenty  per  cent. — runs  down 
even  to  seven  per  cent,  of  selected  samples.  If  I  were  buying  lime  any- 
where in  Ohio  as  a  fertilizer  I  would  apply  the  one  with  the  lower  percent- 
age of  magnesia,  always, 

Mr.  U.  T.  Cox:     How  about  spraying.  Professor? 

Professor  Selby :     No  difference. 

President  Miller:  One  thing  in  regard  to  Mr.  Persing's  report.  I 
have  been  anxious  for  a  good  many  years  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
English,  or  rather  Persian,  walnut  is  grown  in  Ohio  and  whether  any  of 
the  bearing  trees  are  here.  I  have  on  my  place  one  tree  that  is  ten  years 
old  and  has  stood  a  temperature  of  eighteen  below  with  but  slight  injury 
and  I  think  is  going  to  grow  successfully.  And  I  also  have  a  pecan 
which  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  I  know  of  twa  or  three  Persian  wal- 
nuts. One  man  near  the  lake  shore  has  one  that  is  bearing.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  know  of  specimens  growing  in  Ohio. 

Doctor  Merriman :  I  would  say  that  on  the  Garfield  farm  in  Lake 
County  there  are  quite  a  number  of  trees  growing  of  the  English  walnut 
and  some  have  been  bearing. 

President  Miller:     They  successfully  stand  the  winter? 

Doctor  Merriman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  J,  H.  Dayton;  We  have  planted  walnuts  for  several  years; 
the  largest  one  we  have  was  twelve  feet  high ;  never  had  any  to  produce 
fruit,  but  there  are  several  scattered  over  this  state  producing  fruit,  but 
I  never  heard  of  a  pecan  before  that  was  bearing  fruit  in  northern  Ohio. 
Mr,  Persing's  statement  in  that  regard  is  surprising  to  me. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Carr:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  some  at  my  own 
place ;  planted  perhaps  five  years ;  they  are  alive ;  I  didn't  ever  expect  to  get 
them  up  to  bearing  size,  yet, they  may  possibly.  I  planted  pecans  that 
lived  through  several  winters,  and  then  some  changes  in  the  place  made 
it  necessary  to  remove  them  and  I  did  not  transplant  them  anywhere 
else — threw  them  away,  I  do  not  think  the  English  walnuts  would  ever 
amount  to  anything  as  a  crop ;  I  think  they  are  winter  killed  too  often. 

Mr.  Shively :  We  have  in  Ross  County  on  the  old  Governor  Worthing 
plantation  several  large  pecan  trees  that  are  bearing.  I  saw  bountiful 
crops  on  those  trees.     Of  course  that  is  farther  south  than  you  are  here. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Montgomery :  Last  week  I  heard  Doctor  Ames,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  report  that  he  had  eight  English  walnuts  on  his  premises 
and  that  they  were  doing  well.  They  had  not  come  into  bearing  yet,  but 
they  did  not  winter  kill  and  were  doing  nicely, 

Mr.  Hunt:  I  have  taken  walnuts  off  from  a  walnut  tree  that  grew 
in  Euclid  for  a  number  of  years,  an  English  walnut  on  the  Dille  place. 
It  has  stood  the  weather  there  very  well  and  is  hardy. 

President  Miller :  I  believe  that  it  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
Ohio,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  I  believe  if  the  trees  are 
protected  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  by  slight  wrapping  they  will 
successfully  stand  the  winter.  ^OOqIc 
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We  will  now  be  favored  with  music. 
Music  by  the  Smith  Sisters'  Quartette. 
President  Miller:     Is  Professor  Lazenby  present? 
take  up  Professor  Selby's  paper,  "The  Water  Factor." 


The  Water  Factor  in  Relation  to  Plant  Growth. 
Its  Bearing  Upon  Plant  Culture. 

BY  A.  D.  SEXBT. 

This  paper  Isiwritten  to  be  elementary.  It  purpoaee  to  state  over  a^ln  tbe 
a  b  c  of  tbe  water  factor  as  influencing  plant  srowtb.  In  order  to  help  practical 
men  in  the  retention  and  conservatton  of  soil  moisture,  I  do  not  need  to  over- 
state the  water  relation  to  the  growth  of  plants,  because  the  demonstrated 
truth  Is  strong  enough  to  convince  all  who  examine  this  truth.  Plants  require 
other  things  besides  a  water  supply,  yet  the  difference  in  the  water  supply  may 
always  be  relied  upon  In  culture  to  make  the  difference  between  a  profitable 
and  an  unprofitable  crop;  certainly  we  always  \aok  to  the  crops  we  cultivate  to 
yield  profitable,  not  unprofitable,  returns. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  is  generally  accepted,  that  plants  require 
certain  elements  (or  their  proper  nutrition  and  healthy  growth,  such  (or  example 
as  potaBSium,  pbospboruB,  nitrogen  compounds,  Iron  and  the  like;  aside  (rom 
these,  plants  must  -have  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
utilized,  however,  as  water,  and  they  reqaire  likewise  carl>on,  appropriat- 
ing this  carbon  (rom  the  gaseous  carbon  dioxid  found  In  the  atmoephere 
and  given  oO  in  animal  respiration  "as  well  as  tn  the  combustion  and  de- 
cay of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  various  parts  of  plants  and  with  how  these 
parts  are  placed:— the  root  In  the  soil  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  stem  and 
leaves  In  the  air  which  surrounds  the  earth.  We  may  go  a  step  further  while 
speaking  of  the  plant  parts,  and  remind  all  that  no  matter  whether  the  crop 
produced  Is  tubers  underground,  as  In  the  potato,  ;or  fruits  on  the  hrancbea 
above  ground,  as  with  apples,  peaches,  cucumbers,  the  actual  construction  work 
of  forming  these  products  is  carried  on  by  the  leaves;  the  leaves  you  perceive 
everywhere  In  summer  expanded  as  fully  as  they  may  be,  In  the  air  and  light. 
These  plants  so  situated  may  b©  bathed  In  the  sunlight,  obscured  by  clouds  or 
deluged  by  rain  and  torn  by  winds,  but  tbe  essential  (acts  ot  the  plant  processes 
are  not  changed  thereby.    The  root  has  also  a  work  to  do. 


THE  PLANT  ACQUIRES   WATBB  TIIBOUOH  TUB   BOOTS. 

Aside  from  fixing  the  plant  firmly  In  the  soil  and  thus  Insuring  that  the 
parts  will  remain  extended  in  the  direction  that  light  and  gravitation  have  In* 
fluenced  these  parts  to  grow,  the  not  Is  distributed  within  tbe  soli  to  perform 
the  function  of  absorliiiig  tvatcr  containing  the  food  materials  dissolved  In  this 
Boil  water.  The  water  aljsorptlon  by  seed  bearing  land  plants,  and  this  Is  the 
chief  kind  cultivated  with  us,  Is  essentially  a  function  of  the  root  tips  with  their 
root  hairs.  Water  to  be  taken  up  by  the 'pianta  with  which  we  are  concerned 
must  be  absorbed  by  the  new  parts  of  the  roots  and  therefore  must  bo  obtained 
from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  soil  water.    This  selfsame  soil  water  carries  with 
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It  In  the  form  or  solutions  of  these  compounde,  the  dissolved  salts  which  servv  as 
plant  food  in  conjunction  with  the  water.  We  have  here  an  Introduction  of  the 
water  tactor  in  plant  growth,  namely,  that  of  serving  as  plant  food  and  of  be- 
ing as  well  the  carrier  of  the  dissolved  substances  for  plant  growth  furnished 
by  the  solL  Various  other  considerations  enter,  however,  in  this  water  move- 
ment into  and  through  the  plant,  and  must  be  briefly  considered. 

The  young  root  parts  absorb  water  and  this  water  so  aosorbed  Is  dis- 
tributed by  osmosis,  1.  e.,  by  paBBing  through  the  wall  of  the  cells,  and  by  the 
process  of  equalizing  the  oemotlc  pressure  this  absorbed  water  may  be  placed 
within  reach  of  most  cells  needing  It;  as  for  esampie,  keeping  the  parts  turgid 
or  dlBtended. 


THE  TSAKSPIKATIOn   WATEB   STBEAU. 

This  Is  not  all.  The  vascular,  or  wood  bundle  system  of  these  plants  is  also 
a  water  conducting  system  and  In  a  sense  not  widely  different  from  the  wooden 
pump  log  which  descends  Into  the  well,  furnishes  the  openings  through  which 
water  may  pass  rapidly  through  the  plant  when  a  determining  cause  results 
In  diminished  pressure  at  some  point.  Just  such  a  condition  Is  brought  about  by 
the  transpiration  which  Is  constantly  going  on  by  the  way  of  the  leaves  through 
the  Btomates.  These  stomates  are  self-regulatory  mechanisms  by  which  the 
amount  of  transpiration _^ is  guarded.  In  answer  to  the  water  loss  through  the 
leaves,  which  In  our  fruiting  orchards  Is  certainly  enormous,  the  transpiration 
current  calls  for  more  water  through  the  root  system.  By  transpiration  the 
water  is  thus  called  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  much  beyond  the  point 
where  the  osmotic  pressure  or  root  pressure  would  Insure  a  constant  flow.  Aside 
then  from  water  absorption,  or  Imbibition  by  the  roots  the  transpiration  current 
may  be  calling  for  more  and  more  water  at  the  leaf  bearing  points  and  thus  In- 
crease the  rate  of  absorption  In  a  given  time.  This  Increase  arises  from  the 
immediate  realization  of  the  absorbed  water  in  the  manner  ^bove  stated.  Please 
do  not  lose  sight  of  this  transpiration  current,  which  in  addition  to  Its  possible 
aid  in  keeping  up  vigor  In  remote  parts  and  in  regulating  the  temperatures 
attained  in  transpiring  areas  through  converting  the  water  Into  vapor,  and  heat 
absorption  thereby,  may  be  said  In  a  sense  to  be  the  Insatiable  demand  in 
response  U  which  more  and  more  water  Js  absorbed  by  the  proper  root  parts. 


WATEB  ABSOBPTIOK  AND  NUTBITION. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  plant  nutrition  will  now  be  apparent  First  of  all 
water  Is  a  food  for  plants  as  for  ourselves  and  entirely  aside  from  anything  dis- 
solved In  it,  constitutes  a  very  large  portion  of  the  actual  composition  of 
plants.  It  Is  not  often  that  this  percentage  of  water  In  green  plants  drops 
below  50  per  cent,  and  In  fruits  alon«  it  often  reaches  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  parts  considered.  But  In  addition  to  this,  water  is  a  solvent  for 
all  available  plant  foods.  And  further  the  solutions  of  nutrient  materials  must 
be  dilute;  solutions  of  the  same  substances  which  are  too  concentrated 
may  act  very  differently  if  by  any  means  brought  Into  contact  with  the  root 
tips.  It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  increase  of  the  transpiration 
and  of  the  available  soil  mater  by  equal  Increments  will  increase  the  atnount  of 
dissolved  food  materials  brought  within  reach  of  the  plants  matabollc  or  build- 
Ing-up  processes.    It  will  follow  that  more  growth  Is  to  be  expected. 
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stiB-iBRiaATiOH  ADD  mTnariov. 


Pause  here  for  a  moment  and  cnnslder  the  bearing  tbis  has  npon  sub-Irriga- 
tion In  tbe  greetUiouBe,  which  is  assumed  to  tn  Joined  with  no  surface  watering 
or  sprinkling;  sub-Irrigation  as  carried  forward  In  Obio  by  Professor  Qreen. 
Not  only  is  an  abundant  water  supply  kept  wltbln  reach  i>f  the  roots  by  ttals 
method  without  great  evaporation  loss,  but  the  tendency  of  the  method  toward  a 
dryer  condition  of  the  air  inoreaset  the  tran«piratJon  energj/  ^t  the  plant  and 
therefore  the  transpiration  stream  which  goes  through  the  plant.'  It  follows  aa 
a  corollary  that  the  total  amount  of  dissolved  plant  food  is  likewise  Increased. 
And  from  these  considerations  we  can  understand  why,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  lettuce  Dlants  upon  the  sub-irrigated  benches  grew  so  much  taatet-  than  those 
in  the  surface-watered  and  watk-sprlnkled  houses,  as  practiced  Under  the  old 
greenhouse  method.  The  plants  had  more  food  handed  into  them  and  placed 
where  It'  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  manner.  In  what  manner  could  It  be 
better  utilized  than  in  increased  growth.  Another  bearing  Is  Just  as  important, 
more  Important  In  a  general  way,  even  if  somewhat  less  clear. 

When  we  consider  the  case  of  an  orchard  loaded  with  fruit,  but  with  the 
roots  In  an  uncultivated  and  unmulcbed  piece  of  grass  land,  we  note  that  the 
grass  transpires  water  and  draws  upon  the  soil  water  supply,  but  granted  lesa 
rapidly  than  If  not  shaded  by  the  trees.  We  note  also  that  the  fruit  laden  trees 
call  for  water  through  their  "leafcry."  But  in  case  the  demand  for  water  la 
more  than  the  soil  supply  warrants,  what  follows?  The  vegetables  or  crape.  Ilka 
com,  tobacco  and  other  leafy  growths,  sometimes  wilt  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
thus  showing  that  turgor  Is  not  kept  up  because  there  is  not  enough  available 
water  to  keep  the  plant  cells  distended.  This  Is  especially  noticed  In  the  begin- 
ning of  dry  periods.  Do  we  often  observe  the  same  phenomenon  In  tbe  fmlt 
trees?  Possibly  so  on  the  peach  but  less  likely  so  on  the  apple.  The  explanation 
does  not  lie  In  the  leas  need  of  the  apple  tree  for  moisture.  I  have  already 
stated  that  the  transpiration  mechanism,  th»  stomates,  are  self -regulatory;  the 
same  Is  In  a  sense  equally  true  of  the  absorbing  root  tips.  In  dry  soil  these  show 
a  modification  which  admits  of  less  absorption.  So  while  the  laden  apple  tree, 
and  this  Is  equally  true  of  the  grass,  may  not  show  the  apparent  lack  of  turgor 
and  consequent  wilting  which  we  may  notice  in  some  other  cases,  the  tree's  parts- 
or  leaves  and  roots  of  the  grass,  have  none  the  less  adapted  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  diminished  water  supply.  The  Inevitable  result  follows  with  the 
apple  crop;  because  of  less  water  and  plant  food  the  growth  is  retarded  and  the 
crop  reduced.  Yet  this  may  in  reality  be  but  half,  or  less  than  halt,  of  the  real 
loss. 

EELiTIOIJ  TO  COSSECUTIVE  CBOPS. 

At  the  same  time  the  apple  tree  Is  ripening  its  apple  crop  there  Is  call  made 
tor  food  materlatg,  Including  water  and  forms  of  energy  to  supply  the  Incipient 
buds.  Who  will  assert  that  this  lack  of  sufficient  water  and  v>hat  it  carried  to 
the  tree  in  this  water,  is  not  a  frequent  cause  of  the  next  year's  fruit  faihtret 
Says  one,  "The  trees  did  not  bloom  much  this  spring;  tbey  had  too  large  a  crop  on 
last  year."  It  may  be  safely  asBerted  that  it  Is  not  usually  so  much  the  "too 
large*'  a  crop  of  fruit  as  the  too  limited  supply  of  water  which  is  responsible  fbr 
the  condition.  I  admit  that  diseased  foliage  will  not  function  as  healthy  foliage 
nor  do  its  share  of  the  work  of  preparing  for  next  year's  outlay  of  energy.  This 
will  explain  the  effects  of  spraying  upon  contlauous  crops  of  fruit,  as  In  apples, 
because  spraying  Insures  healthy  foliage  when  properly  followed.  In  addition, 
we  have  the  effect  of  scab  upon  fruit  dropping  in  spring.  /(  «  the  iniuranix  of 
adetmate  water  and  healthv  foliage  that  makes  crops  possible  one  year  after 
anothor. 
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I  call  upon  your  fellow  tovnsmKn,  Mr.  Tergon,  as  wltaesa  to  this  state  of 
tbInsB.  Wblle  I  admit  that  some  rarleUes,  like  Baldwin,  have  neen  so  Ions  li> 
the  habit  of  bearing  a  crop  only  on  alternate  years  tbat  the  habit  of  "laying  oR" 
seems  to  have  become  flxed  more  or  less  flrmly,  It  Is  not  clear  that  good  treat- 
ment will  be  lost  upon  even  the  recalcitrant  Baldwin  trees.  Please  note  the 
true  point  la  nnt  varieties  but  water  supply.  I 

While  1  have  drawn  Illustrations  more  especially  from  orchards,  Including 
the  apple  orchard,  any  late  fruiting  tree  may  furnish  simitar  data.  Kindly  bear 
In  mind  before  adjusting  your  thoughts  to  a  wide  range  of  crop  features,  that  we 
must  yet  keep  on  a  white  longer  till  we  trace  the  water  factor  home  to  Its  source- 

THE  SOIL  WATKB  BUPPI-Y;   mow  ACQUtBBD  AND  now  CONBEBVED, 

Now  kindly  recall  tbat  the  soil  water  supply  with  us  Is  obtained  trom  that 
part  of  the  33  Inches  or  more  annual  rainfall  which  Is  stored  up  tn  the  soli; 
Ghat  in  a  wide  sense  our  temperate  crops  are  adjusted  sensibly  or  insensibly 
to  this  rainfall  supply  of  water  for  the  plants.  I  have  already  made  clear  In  the 
beginning  tbat  the  plants  are  able  to  utilize  the  water  In  the  soil,  not  to  any 
marked  extent  that  which  may  bathe  the  leaves.  We  now  have  squarely  before 
ua  the  water  factor  from  the  soil  aide.  It  this  water  supply  Is  not  conserved  to 
the  soil  and  to  the  planta  the  crop  will  be  worthless. 
This  conservation  Involves  the  two  features: 

First,  to  insure  that  the  soil  will  absorb  and  retain  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  water  precipitated;  and 

Second,  to  protect  the  water  from  evaporation  loss  after  It  h^  been  absorbed- 
While  In  practice  the  two  features  are  interwoven,  at  least  necessarily  In 
the  agencies  employed.  It  will  be  well  to  discover  bow  clearly  each  one  sees  the 
difference.    How  many  of  us  will  think  either  in  silence,  or  thinking  aloud,  tbat 
the  drouth  was  too  long  for  us  to  carry  our  crop  through? 

How  many  will  accuse  the  dry  weather  of  coming  too  soon  Just  after  the 
cold,  wet  spring?  How  many  will  charge  some  particular  piece  of  soil  In  being 
derelict  with  respect  to  one  pbase  or  the  other?  How  few  will  ask  rather, 
"Did  I  do  everything  I  might  in  reason  hare  done  to  increase  the  proper  water 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil?"  Take  the  problem  right  here  and  consider  In  bow 
many  ways  may  we  realize  the  first  feature,  namely,  that  of  water  absorption. 
and  in  how  many  ways  may  we  decrease  evaporation  and  thereby  conserve  soil 
moisture?  Don't  forget  that  soil  water  was  rainfall  just  before  It  became  soil 
moisture. 

Applying  these  considerations  we  wish  to  protect  the  soil  from  an  excess  of 
water  Just  as  certainly  as  we  Insure  It  against  a  deficiency.  These  features, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  largely  determined  by  soil  character,  soil  cover  and 
drainage.  Thoy  are  water  absorbing  or  water  rejecting  aids.  The  former  In- 
clude mulches,  whether  of  vegetable  matter,  plowed  earth  or  something  else. 
But  granting  eminence  In  the  water  acquisition,  Its  retention  by  the  soil,  that 
is.  Its  conservation  within  limits  must  Intercede  or  the  water  will  melt  away  In 
vapor  by  what  we  call  evaporation. 


This  Is  my  last  theme.  The  soli  water  may  escape  by  percolation,  by  soak- 
ing away  through  the  earth,  notably  a  source  of  loss  in  sandy  or  open  solU, 
for  example  In  stony  subsoils,  or  It  may  escape  by  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  water  storage  capacity  of  the  soil  can  always  be  in- 
creased by  manuring  and  by  plowing  down  crops  to  change  the  soil  texture 
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tberebf.  This  1b  assuredly  a  part  of  the  water  problem.  Ptiaalblr  the  more 
cDmmQn  acceptation  of  moisture  coiiBervatioa  fe  tliat  of  protecting  wbataoeTsr 
might  be  absorbed  from  evaporation  loss. 

Lobs  by  evaporation  obeys  certain  pbysical  laws.  The  water  must  rise  to 
the  surface  before  becomlag  largely  vaporized  and  lost  In  that  form.  This  rise 
Is  facUltAted  by  the  water  conductivity  of  the  soil.  Interpose  between  the  sol) 
surface  and  the  air  a  mulch  capable  of  retaining  water  and  the  desired  result  Is 
attained.  Interpose  in  like  manner  by  cultivation  a  layer  of  soil,  which  the  cul- 
tivator has  fined,  however  thin  this  layer  may  be,  and  It  serves  essentially  the 
same  end.  It  may  be  simple  to  state  In  principle,  but  difficult  to  reallee  In  prac- 
tice, especially  when  we  have  behind  us  traditions  of  deep  plowing,  orchard  cul- 
tivation, orchard  cropping  and  a  host  of  Intermediary  but  nonessential  con- 
siderations. Let  these  pass  and  face  the  real  problem — that  is,  to  retain  and 
conserve  the  soil  water.  Secure  these  ends  by  mulching  and  the  plant  will  show 
It  by  the  use  It  makes  of  the  water  factor.  Reach  the  same  ends  by  cultivation 
where  It  can  be  done,  and  in  many  crops  It  can  he  done  l>etter  and  cheaper  in 
this  way,  but  don't  confuse  with  this  the  real  and  vital  proposition  which  is 
the  water  supply  conserved  to  the  plant's  most  wholesome  U¥e.  Differ,  If  you 
must,  on  the  question  of  how  the  water  Is  to  be  conserved  yet  the  plant  will 
not  discriminate  largely  between  a  supply  conserved  In  one  way  and  that  re- 
tained In  another.  The  water  factor  is  a  larger  problem  than  even  that  of 
varieties.    Give  It  the  consideration  it  merits! 

President  Miller:     Any  discussion  upon  the  paper? 

Mr.  Montgomery;  I  understood  Professor  Selby  to  say  that  the 
water  is  absorbed  mostly  by  the  root  hairs  and  root  tips ;  is  there  never 
any  absorbed  only  by  the  root?  I  have  noticed  in  buying  nursery  stock 
if  we  put  if  in  water  it  will  plutnp  up  in  twenty-four  hours.  That  is  after 
the  root  hairs  and  root  tips  have  been  cut  off. 

Professor  Selby :  That  is  true,  but  there  are  plants  that  grow  down 
under  water.  In  making  that  point  that  is  why  I  put  the  statement  in 
the  form  I  did.  I  did  not  forget  there  are  plants  which  must  get  water  by 
direct  absorption,  water  plants,  but  limiting  ourselves  to  growing  land 
plants  the  amount  taken  in  other  ways  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  left  out 
of  consideration.  •  There  will  always  be  enough  absorbed  through  a  cut 
stem  to  stiffen  the  plant,  make  it  turgid  again ;  but  with  plants  fixed  in  the 
soil  and  roots  in  the  soil  that  is  so  insignificant  a  factor  that  it  may  be 
entirely  neglected. 

Mr.  Shirer:  I  suppose  he  did  not  forget  what  was  said  in  Botany: 
"Only  new  and  fresh  roots  can  absorb  moisture,  and  the  newer  the  roots 
the  more  freely  they  imbibe."  I  believe  that  is  about  the  way  that  is 
worded.  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  that  Professor  Selby  got  on  the  right  track 
at  last.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  It  is  too  often  the  case  and  has  been 
in  the  past  that  these  professors  came  up  here  with  something  that  no 
ordinary  man  can  comprehend. 

Professor  Selby :     You  have  been  growing. 

Mr,  Shirer :  I  am  glad  that  he  icommenced  at  the  very  foundation. 
He  said  it  was  preparatory — 

Professor  Selby :     Elementary. 
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Doctor  Chamberlain :  I  would  not  discount-any  paper  that  Professor 
Selby  has  even  given  to  this  Society,  but  surely  he  never  has  given  a 
more  thoroughly  practical  and  valuable  one  than  the  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  briefest  possible  space  he  has  brought 
together  all  of  the  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  on  this  subject  down 
to  date — all  that  is  really  worth  knowing  to  us  as  practical  men. 

He  doesn't  say  mulching  is  the  only  thing;  he  doesn't  say  cultivation 
is  the  only  thing;  he  says  get  the  soil  moisture  by  whatever  means  is  best 
and  easiest  for  you  under  your  circumstances, 

I  am  glad  that  he  spoke  of  that  persistent  habit  of  the  Baldwin  apple 
to  bear  so  heavily  one  year,  that  no  matter  how  much  moisture  and  no 
matter  how  much  plant  food  you  may  give  it  it  will  not  bear  the  next  year. 
I  have  been  at  work  for  ten  years  trying  to  give  my  Baldwins  so  much 
moisture  and  so  much  food  that  they  will  have  to  set  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  year,  and  they  won't  do  it.  The  Baldwins  that  bore  this  year  won't 
bear  next  year,  and  not  only  do  I  cultivate,  but  I  mulch  on  tc^  of  the  cul- 
tivation. I  get  all  of  Mr.  Vergon's  method  on  top  of  all  the  other  fellow's 
method  and  the  Baldwin  won't  do  it  and  if  we  can  get  it  out  of  this  bad 
habit  I  will  be  very  thankful. 

Mr.  Hunt :     We  can  get  it  out  of  its  bad  habit  by  thinning. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Harris:  I  have  on  my  place  a  Baldwin  tree  that  has 
borne  a  successful  crop  every  year  for  sixteen  years,  but  only  on  one  side  of 
the  tree.  (Laughter.)  The  way  that  came  about  was  this.  We  had  a  bad 
storm  that  killed  all  the  blossoms  on  the  two  limbs  on  the  northwest  and 
the  other  limb  bore  a  full  crop,  and  it  has  continued  bearing  on  one  side 
and  then  the  other ;  so  it  has  had  a  crop  on  one  side  of  the  tree  continually. 
This  year  it  is  beginning  to  bear  a  little  on  both  sides,  but  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  tree  over-produces  in  trying  to  produce  this  year's  crop,  how  is  it 
going  to  set  the  buds  for  the  next  year's  crc^?  It  is  a  fact  that  the  material 
that  sets  the  blossoms  and  starts  the  fruit  is  deposited  in  the  tree  in  the 
fall ;  it  is  already  in  the  tree  today, 

Mr.  Montgomery :  In  regard  to  that  point  of  that  tree  bearing  on 
one  side  and  the  other  side  not  bearing,  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor 
Selby  then  if  the  food  prepared  in, the  leaves  of  one  side  goes  down  the 
tree  and  rises  to  the  limb  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree?  (I-aughter). 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  important  point  there  about  this  top  budding 
of  trees ;  what  effect  it  will  have. 

Professor  Selby :  The  gentleman  who  last  spoke  before  Mr,  Mont- 
gomery (Mr.  Harris)  made  a  point:  namely,  that  the  plant  food,  the 
energy  of  the  bud  at  its  opening  time,  is  locally  stored  in  the  buds  and  ad- 
joining parts  of  twigs,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  very  marked 
difference  there  would  be  in  the  amount  of  storage  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  the  fruit  crop  was  being  ripened  on  the  one  side  of  the  tree. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  the  water  from  the  soil  comes  up 
{thnough  the  plant  and  is  evaporated  at  the  leaves,  that  the  amount  ofi 
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communication  between  the  energj'  transformed — as  Tindall  used  to  say 
it — by  the  leaves  on  one  side  of  the  tree  and  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  tree.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
how  far  it  is  a  matter  that  is  local  and  how  far  it  is  a  matter  that  is  g;eneral 
ill  woody  plants.  I  think  the  case  that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Harris)  cited 
is  as  good  a  proof  as  there  is  in  the  textbooks  that  it  is  largely  local.  In 
other  words  after  close  observation,  I  don't  know  of  a  single  experiment 
in  the  range  of  the  plant  physiology  that  would  be  a  whit  better  than  the 
case  cited,  to  go  to  prove  that  the  stored  up  food  by  the  leaves  is  deposited 
locally  rather  than  distributed  generally.  I  understand  that  to  be  the 
answer  to  your  question  raised. 

Mr.  Montgomery:     Why  will  top  working  trees  have  any  benefit? 

Professor  Selby:     Do- you  mean  a  different  variety? 

Mr.  Montgomery :  That  is  on  a  Northern  Spy ;  would  it  be  because 
a  Northern  Spy  had  better  root  system? 

Professor  Selby :  Because  it  is  so  relative  to  others,  and  only  em- 
ployed for  a  given  aid  in  root  system  and  trunk' and  branch.  That  it  will 
in  the  long  run  make  a  difference  is  a  matter  for  experimentation. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  Mr.  Hunt  will  remember  in  passing  through 
my  orchard  this  year  that  probably  forty  Baldwin  trees  were  exactly  of 
the  same  sort  that  this  man  mentioned.     The  others  bore  last  year. 

I  can  give  a  more  striking  example.  About  1896  I, think  it  was,  we 
had  our  severe  May  frost.  My  orchard  is  on  a  slope  like  this  (indicating) 
and  that  frost  cut  to  a  certain  line.  The  apples  were  as  large  as  the  end 
of  your  little  finger.  It  killed  them  below  that  line ;  all  the  trees  below 
that  line  had  time  to  rest,  and  the  next  year  they  bore  heavily.  •  The  part 
above  the  line  bore  this  year  and  did  not  bear  an  apple  the  last.  That  is 
the  habit  of  the  Baldwin. 

President  Miller :  No  doubt  but  that  this  question  is  interesting  and 
a  profitable  discussion,  but  we  must  take  up  our  program. 

Our  neirt  paper  will  be  "Flowers  and  the  Lawn,"  by  Mr.  L.  B. 
Pierce. 


Flowers  and  the  I<awn. 

BT  HB.  L,  B.  PIEBCE,. 

The  free  use  of  flowers  in  lawn  adornment  is  of  quite  recent  practice  and 
its  literature  la  mostly  unwritten.  That  flowers  sbould  have  a  place  In  every  at- 
tempt at  landscape  Improvement  Is  a  proposition  for  which  we  find  analogies 
at  every  turn.  The  schoolgirl  ties  the  braids  of  her  hair  with  &  bit  of  bright 
ribbon  Instead  of  a  hempen  string  because  It  Is  more  suitable  and  becoming. 
The  harnesses  of  an  expensive  carriage  turnout  are  fastened  with  poltabed 
bucltles  and  burnished  turrets  because  they  are  more  suitable  and  In  better 
taste  than  would  be  the  rusty  iron  trimmings  which  answer  for  plow  harnesses, 
and  BO  It  is  through  the  whole  range  of  utlities.  Beauty  goes  nand  in  hand 
with  usefulness.    The  grass  seems  greener  and  every  d^  Is  brighter  In  dooi^  i 
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rards  where  bright  flQwera  are  made  to  bloom.  In  Etudying  the  matter  of  decora' 
tlou  ve  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  laws  of  art  are  alwaye  logical 
and  In  complete  harmonj'  with  Nature's  economr-  Thla  la  atrtctly  true  in  the 
matter  under  consideration.  Flowers  are  ephemeral  and  costl;  as  compared 
with  grass  and  trees,  the  fact  that  they  must  be  renewed  often  or  from  year 
to  year  being  an  Important  Item  in  their  cost.  However,  these  attributes  haT« 
their  compensation  in  the  tact  that,  being  bright  and  showy,  we  can  use  them 
sparingly  as  we  use  Jewelry  and  ribbons,  and  being  but  tor  a  summer  we  can 
have  a  dltferent  lay-out  each  year.  It  can  be  popples  this  year,  marigolds  next, 
and  geraniums  the  year  aft«r,  thus  otTordlng  a  Tarlety  which  cannot  be  had  witb 
long-lived  trees  and  shrubs.  The  biennials  give  us  a  year  of  growth  and  antici- 
pation, and  a  year  of  bud  and  blosEom  and  fruitage.  The  perennials  give  ns 
something  which,  Judged  by  logic  alone,  should  be  penuaneat,  hut  In  practios 
Nature's  Inexorable  laws  bring  them  to  grief  In  a  few  seasons.  Thsy  crowd 
themselves  tn  death  In  the  scramble  ol  their  vigorous  roots  tor  food.  In  practice 
It  has  been  found  that  taking  them  up  and  dividing  and  resetting  In  a  new 
place  gives  them  new  life  and  usefulness,  and  so  the  perennials  tall  to  bear  out 
their  promise  of  a  useful  Immortality.  This  Is  specially  true  or  some  at  our 
choicest  herbaceous  and  bulbous  ornamental  stuff.  However,  they  carry  a  store 
of  food  in  their  heavy  roots  and  we  get  considerable  satisfaction  the  first  year. 
The  second  they  do  fairly  well  and  the  third  and  fourth  they  are  at  their  best. 
On  tbe  fitlh  they  begin  to  deteriorate  and  warn  us  to  give  them  pastures  new. 
This  applies  more  espclally  to  what  ia  known  as  herbaceous  stuH  like  the  peony. 
BulI)H  properly  ripened  and  planted  at  the  right  time  give  us  full  returns  the 
first  year,  but  It  neglected  afterwards  soon  become  but  a  shadow  of  themselves 
and  finally  refuse  to  bloom  at  all.  Some  tulips  have  come  up  annually  in  the 
edge  of  my  lawn  for  thirty  years,  but  never  a  bloom  In  all  that  time.  A  group 
of  crown  imperials  came  up  for  several  years  in  a  nelg^tbor's  garden,  but  did 
not  bloom.  It  being  between  an  overshadowing  syrlnga  and  a  Japanese  quince. 
It  was  voted  barren,  but  one  was  given  to  me  and  I  put  it  in  an  open  place  and 
gave  it  cultlvaton  and  was  rewarded  by  a  most  splendid  whorl  or  crown  of 
flowers  the  following  year.  One  of  the  strongest  points  In  favor  of  giving  flowws 
a  place  In  ornamental  work  is  that  It  gives  us  something  to  admire  and  fosi 
with  almost  every  day  of  the  growing  months.  The  man  with  only  some  tree* 
and  bnsbes  In  bis  dooryard  can  hack  and  butcher  a  day  or  two  In  early  spring 
and  then  wait  for  the  next  butchering  season  a  year  hence,  but  the  man  or 
woman  who  begins  in  March  with  the  crocuses  and  ends  in  November  with  the 
chrysanthemums  and  anemones  has  pleasant  recreation  nearly  every  day,  and 
Is  brought  close  to  nature  at  every  idle  moment,  and  the  great  advantage  Is 
that  it  we  do  too  much  this  year  we  can  do  less  next,  and  It  we  get  surfeited 
on  geraniums  this  year  we  can  dine  on  coleus  or  heliotropes  next  year.  We 
get  a  dislike  to  a  tree  and  dig  It  out;  there  is  apt  to  be  a  yawning  hiatus,  and 
should  we  regret  its  removal  afterward  we  can  only  replace  It  by  waiting  long 
years.  Not  so  with  the  flower  bed.  It  we  fail  to  plant  it  we  can  sow  it  with 
gross  seed  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  part  of  the  lawn,  to  be  spaded  again 
next  year  and  once  more  be  a  brilliant  mass  ot  color  If  we  so  elect.  The  lawn 
may  be  likened  to  a  becoming  green  dress  which  a  lady  wears  this  evening  with 
flowers  and  tomorrow  evening  without  It.    It  Is  beautiful  In  either  case. 

In  using  flowers  in  lawn  decoration,  taste.  Judgment  and  economy  all  come 
Into  play.  Regard  for  the  fitness  of  things  is  often  shamefully  disregarded  be- 
cause the  owner  or  some  member  ot  the  family  have  a  passion  tor  certain  flowers 
and  these  are  unsuitable  tor  decorative  purposes.  Before  deciding  what  and 
where  to  plant,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  dooryard  and  Its  pOBslbllltles  and 
llmttatlona  should  be  undertaken.    As  a  rule  small  lawns  are  kept  neater  and 
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In  better  shape  than  large  ones,  and  any  flowers  used  should  he  neat  and  trim 
and  ot  the  highest  quality,  and  If  the  lawn  Is  quite  Bmall  the  flower  heds  must 
be  limited  In  number  and  of  quite  small  area.  Let  me  give  an  lUuBtratlon.  A 
very  small  city  lawn,  about  25  z  40,  cut  near  one  side  by  a  straight  walk,  was 
owned  by  a  gentleman  of  taste.  He  hept  tt  nicely  and  each  year  had  a,  small  bed 
of  altemanthera  plaifted.  This  is  a  dwarf  plant  o(  extremely  brilliant  color- 
ing, growing  about  eight  Inches  high,  but  may  be  kept  sheared  down  to  four 
inches  without  Injury  to  foliage  or  brilliancy.  The  bed  was  oval  and  perhaps 
twice  as  large  as  a  common  waah  boiler,  containing  pertiaps  three  square  feeL 
It  required  fifty  plants  three  Inches  apart,  and  these  a  florist  furnished  and 
planted  each  summer  for  f2,  which  was  a  reasonable  price.  The  man  died  and 
theplacecameund^rthecareof  a  woman  without  taste  or  gumption.  When  spring- 
time came  the  florist  came  around  to  get  an  order,  but  the  woman  demurred  at 
paying  f  2  for  such  a  "little  wee  bed."  The  florist  said  he  could  furnish  twenty- 
five  large  geraniums  for  the  same  money,  and  calling  for  a  little  flower  b« 
traced  a  circle  of  about  five  feet  as  the  bed  which  the  geraniums  would  plant. 
The  geraniums  were  ordered  and  In  due  time  the  bed  was  planted.  The 
geraniums  were  rank  growers,  and  the  gaudy  trusses  ot  bloom  were  large  and 
flaunting  and  of  brilliant  scarlet.  The  lawn  was  but  fifteen  feet  wide  on  that 
Bide  of  the  walii,  so  the  bed  was  out  of  proportion  and  entirely  too  gaudy  for 
the  amount  of  grass  It  decorated.  The  walk  divided  near  the  house  and  a 
narrow  pari  skirted  the  side  of  the  house  for  a  dozen  feet  or  more  leading  to 
a  porch  at  the  side;  between  this  walk  and  the  foundation  was  a  strip  of 
ground  a  little  more  than  a  toot  wide  which  the  deceased  owner  usually  planted 
to  heliotrope  and  sweet  alysBum.  Th«  new  owner  crowded  Into  this  restricted 
space  a  caladlum,  a  tiger  Illy,  some  gladiolus,  three  rose  bushes,  some  holly- 
hocks and  some  miscellaneous  plants  purchased  at  odd  times  from  flower 
stands.  The  result  of  all  this  was  an  entire  change  of  character  to  the  door- 
yard,  and  although  the  lawn  was  mowed  with  scrupulous  regularity  and 
sprinkled  and  tended  assiduously,  the  tilace  had  a  gaudy,  scraggy  appearance  far 
from  pretty. 

Very  often  a  different  arrangement  of  the  same  flowers  or  putting  them 
In  another  place  makes  all  the  difference  In  the  world.  I  have  in  mind  a  place 
which  stands  on  a  village  lot  of  sixty  feet  front,  with  a  vacant  lot  of  the  same 
frontage  alongside.  On  the  vacant  lot  is  a  vegetable  garden  which  occupied 
the  back  end  forward  even  with  the  bouse.  In  front  of  this  Is  grass  connecting 
with  the  lawn  In  front  ot  the  house.  The  continuous  lawn  Is  perhaps  forty 
feet  deep,  and  about  twenty  feet  from  the  sidewalk  on  the  vacant  lot  are  three 
flower  beds  in  a  row.  The  largest  Is  some  eight  feet  across  and  for  several 
years  has  been  planted  with  a  mass  ot  old-fashioned  cannaa  growing  luxuriantly 
seven  feet  or  more  high.  Around  the  edge  Is  a  border  of  either  coleue  or 
geraniums  In  a  single  row.  The  other  two  beds,  about  twelve  feet  distant  on 
either  side,  are  of  geraniums  and  coleus.  These  beds  are  about  five  feet  In 
diameter.  In  the  center  of  the  largest  bed  is  a  flagstaff  some  sixteen  feet  high, 
but  I  have  passed  a  good  many  times  and  never  seen  a  flag  upon  It.  The  vege- 
table garden  Is  well  tended,  but.  Ilk  most  gardens,  outgrows  Its  usefulness  by 
the  middle  ot  August  and  runs  up  to  garden  grass  and  late  weeds.  It  makes  a 
very  poor  background  to  the  lawn  and  flower  beds.  More  than  this,  the  flower 
beds  being  along  the  middle  line  of  the  lawn,  fritter  It  away  without  any  com- 
pensating advantages  whatever  save  that  they  have  a  circular  form  and  are 
regular  In  outline.  Now  there  are  about  flowers  enough  In  these  three  beds 
to  make  three  rows  along  the  front  of  the  garden  and  hide  the  unslghtllness 
of  the  matured  vegetables,  which  are  most  In  evidence  in  August  and  September 
when  the  flowers  are  at  their  best.    Placing  the  cannas  at  the  back  with  a  tow  of 
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gerantumB  and  one  of  coleue  in  front,  tiny  are  all  aa  eaallf  seen  from  the  road 
or  lawn  aa  before,  aod  tbey  form  both  backgro^d  screen,  and  border  for  the 
lawn,  which  being  In  one  piece,  1b  much  prettier  and  much  more  easily  kept 
in  order.  More  than  this,  the  garden  itself  could  be  made  a  background.  A 
row  of  large  Chilian  beet*  with  their  abowy  and  magnificent  foliage  could  be 
planted  next  to  the  cannaa,  with  a  row  or  more  of  sweet  com  behind  the  beets. 
By  tbe  time  the  cannae  hid  the  beets  the  sweet  com  would  be  taasellng  out 
and  would  do  duty  as  a  background  and  a  very  pretty  one  at  that.  Later  on 
when  the  sweet  corn  began  to  deaden  and  look  unsightly  the  tall  cannas  would 
hide  It  and  thus  the  whole  arrangement  would  dovetail  with  Itself  and  the 

The  use  of  com  as  part  of  a  mass  of  ribbon  planting  Is  not  original  with 
me.  One  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  ribbon  planting  ever  put  out  waa  to  be 
seen  at  Qlen  Island  in  New  York  harbor  a  few  seasons  ago.  Thb  carrlaKa  drive 
swept  in  a  long  curve  around  a  field  of  several  acres  of  swoet  com  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  com  was  a  double  line  of  cannas  with  a  row  of  salvia  and  one  of 
geraniums  in  front.  One  row  of  cannss  was  Black  Beauty,  and  the  effect  was 
magnificent,  the  corn  toward  the  close  of  August  when  I  saw  It  being  in  full 
bloom. 

If  we  study  the  beat  specimens  of  flower  bedding  tor  ornament  in  our  large 
public  parks  and  most  up-to-date  private  grounds  we  find  tbat  all  tall  weedy, 
stalky  and  Irregular  growing  flowers  are  planted  in  borders,  and  if  the  grounds 
are  large  in  considerable  masees  of  one  sort  together.  The  bedding  plants  aa 
tractable,  bushy  plants  like  coleua  aijd  geraniums,  and  some  twenty  other  eorte 
are  generally  grouped  in  a  large  carpet  on  grounds  much  lower  than  the  lawn. 
In  this  way  we  see  the  bright  colors  from  above,  and  can  take  In  the  whole  effect 
at  a  glance.  Some  famous  gardens  of  this  kind  are  to  be  seen  in  mid-sum- 
mer at  tho  Soldiers'  Home  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  at  LtDcoln  and  Washington 
Parks  in  Chicago.  This  subject  is  a  voiumlnouE  one,  and  1  have-  scarcely 
touched  upon  the  most  important  points,  that  of  varieties  and  their  special  fit- 
ness for  special  places,  but  I  promised  the  Secretary  that  this  paper  should  be 
short  and  I  must  close.  However,  allow  me  to  urge  each  of  you  to  study  for 
yourselves  and  begin  to  practice  this  very  next  spring.  Begin  at  the  outside 
o(  the  lawn  and  plant  sparingly  and  in  masses,  and  do  not  uut  a  bed  Into  the 
body  of  the  lawn  until  you  have  considered  the  matter  carefully  and  seen  some 
example  that  pleases  you  and  would  fit  your  grounds. 


President  Miller:  We  will  next  have  a  paper  by  Professor  S.  A. 
Beach. 

The  Pedigree  Question. 

BY  PROF.   S.    A.   BEACH. 

The  pedigree  question  is  being  much  discussed  by  some  nurserymen  and 
fruit  growers. 

What  is  there  in  it?  Do  plant  pedigrees  hare  the  significance  which  some 
attach  to  them?  Is  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  fruit  grower  to  set  out  pedigree 
strawberries,  pedigree  grapes,  pedigree  p€achee  or  pedigree  apples?  Is  there 
any  such  thing  after  all  as  a  pedigree  Baldwin  apple  or  a  pedigree  Crescent 
strawberry,  or  a  pedigree  plant  of  any  cultivated  variety  which  is  not  propa- 
gated from  the  seed?  (     ,-v--,,-» \r> 
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Before  eatering  upon  the  dlscusBion  of  this  question  It  is  well  to  Inquire 
what  la  tbe  proper  meaning  otuse  of  tbe  word  pedigree?  Tbls  word  has  long 
been  used  by  breeders  of  animals  to  signify  a  line  of  descent  from  known  ances- 
tors. In  such  a  case  each  individual  is  joined  by  blood  relationship  to  the  two 
Immediate  parents  and  through  them  to  the  four  grandparents,  eight  great- 
grandparentB,  etc.  There  certainly  can  be  no  objection  to  a  similar  use  of  the 
word  In  speaking  of  plants.  However,  in  tbe  popular  discussions  by  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers  above  referred  to  the  term  plant  pedigree  is  seldom  used  In 
this  sense,  but  is  usually  applied  to  plants  which  have  been  derived  from  om 
original  seedling  plant  by  asexual  propagation  only.  1.  e.,  by  scions.,  cuttlngft, 
etc.  At  first  thought  one  might  be  Inclined  to  question  whether  such  use  of  the 
term  pedigree  la  strictly  accurate.  The  term  "selected  strain"  would  eipresB  the 
Idea  correctly.  But  it  Is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  Into  controversy  over  tbe  mean- 
ing of  these  words.  "A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet."  Let 
us  rather  examine  tbe  ideas  for  which  they  stand  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
to  what  extent  these  Ideas  are  supported  by  the  tacts. 

Before  entering  upon  the  dlacuasion  of  the  subject  before  us  It  would  be 
well  to  deflne  some  of  the  terms  which  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  use. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  tbe  fact  that  plants  may  be  prop^ated 
by  twQ  methods,  the  sexual  and  the  asexual. 

The  sexual  method  of  reproduction  results  in  the  development  o1  the  seed. 
When  the  seed  germinates  it  forms  a  new  plant.  The  seed  Is  formed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fertilization  of  that  portion  of  the  Rower  which  is  called  the  ovule 
or  egg-cell.  If  a  flower  from  any  of  the  common  orchard  trees  were  examined 
it  would  seem  to  consist  of  (1)  small  green  leaves  on  the  outside  or  underside 
of  tbe  open  flower  called  the  calyx;  these  were  the  green  outside  leaves  in  the 
bud;  (2)  the  showy  leaves  of  the  flower  called  individually  petals  or  collectively 
the  corolla;  Inside  of  the  corolla  are  the  essential  organs  of  the  flower.  The 
calyx  and  tbe  corolla  are  not  eseentlal  organs  because  it  Is  possible  for  the 
blossom  to  develop  fruit  even  though  these  should  be  removed  before  it  opens; 
<3)  tbe  stamen  Is  a  slender,  thread'llke  organ  at  the  outer  extremity  of  which 
Is  a  minute  sac,  commonly  yellow.  The  sacs  are  fllled  with  a  powder  conslBtlag 
of  minute  grains  called  poUen  grains;  (4)  the  center  of  the  flower  Is  occupied -by 
the  pistil  or  pistils  which  finally  develop  Into  the  fruit.  The  tip  of  the  pistil  Is 
soft  and  sticky  so  that  it  may  catch  and  hold  any  of  tbe  pollen  grains  which 
happen  to  alight  upon  It,  The  transfer  of  the  pollen  to  the  pistil  in  this  way 
is  called  pollination. 

After  pollination  oscura  tbe  pollen  grain  germinates  and  sends  out  a  sprout 
In  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  seed  sprouts  in  a  congenial  soil.  The  sprout 
from  the  pollen  grain  grows  down  through  the  soft  substance  of  the  pistil  till 
it  reaches  and  fertilizes  the  egg-cell.  After  ferilllzation  occurs  the  egg-cell 
develops  into  seed.  If  no  fertilization  takes  place  no  seea  is  formed. 
Fertilization  which  is  afTected  by  pollen  produced  by  the  same  flower  as 
that  which  bears  the  pistil,  or  by  the  same  plant,  is  called  ^elt-fertilizaaan. 
It  should  be  noticed  in  particular  that  in  plants  l^oth  the  male  and  the  female 
parents  are  often  united  in  one  Individual,  That  fertilization  which  is  effected 
by  pollen  trom  another  inlant  or,  speaking  of  cultivated  varieties,  from  another 
variety,  la  called  croas-lertilizatUin.  CrosE-fertlllzatlcn  is  brought  about  under 
natural  conditions  by  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another 
through  tbe  agency  of  winds  or  insect  visitors. 

By  the  asexual  method  of  reproduction  plants  are  propagated  by  cutting 
o(I  or  aeparaiing  some  part  of  the  original  plant  such  as  bud,  cutting,  scion, 
runner,  offset,  etc.,  and  growing  it  as  an  individual  plant.  Cultivated  varieties 
of  fruit  are  commonly  propagated  asexually.    in  fact  it  is  seldom  that  any  of 
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UiQm  are  bred  ro  that  they  will  come  true  trom  seed  ev<eii  when  the  seed  Is 
developed  u  a  result  of  self-rerttilzatlDa.  For  example,  among  vines  grown  from 
the  seed  of  Concord  grape  some  will  bear  white  fruit,  while  others  may  boar 
black  fruit.  The  fruit  may  be  larger  or  smaller,  or  earlier  or  later  than  that 
of  the  Concord.  It  la  an  Interesting  fact  that  althouf^  thousands  of  vines 
have  been  grown  from  Concord  seed,  there  Ih  no  record  yet  of  one  which  resembles 
the  Concord  closely  enough  to  pass  under  the  Concord  name.  No  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  apple  are  known  which  reproduce  true  from  seed.  When  a  new 
variety  of  fruit  appears  which  possesses  sufficient  merit  to  make  It  desirable  to 
Introduce  It  Into  cultivation  It  is  commonly  propagated  asezually.  Thus  all  of 
the  Concord  grape  vines  which  are  growing  today  have  come  directly  »r  Indirect" 
ly  from  the  prlglnal  Concord  vine  grown  from  seed  by  Epbralm  Bull  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Likewise  all  of  the  Baldwin  apple  trees 
which  are  growing  today  have  come  directly  or  Indirectly  from  buds  or  scions 
taken  from  the  original  seedling  tree  In  Massachusetts.  Plants  which  are  grown 
by  asexual  methods  of  propagation  commonly  hold  the  distinguishing  characten 
Istlca  of  the  original  plant,  or  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  all  hear 
the  same  name  without  confusion.  For  example,  when  the  word  "Baldwin 
apple"  is  seen  or  spoken  It  brings  to  mind  the  Idea  of  a  particular  kind  of  fruit 
having  certain  distinguishing  characteristics  which  are  recognized  by  fruit 
growers  and  fruit  buyers  throughout  the  country  although  the  original  Baldwin 
tree  perished  nearly  100  years  ago. 

There  are  also  cultivated  varieties  of  plants  propagated  by  seed  which 
come  true  to  name  from  seed.  As  for  example  the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  the 
Dawson  Golden  Chaff  wheat,  the  Stowell  Bvergreen  sweet  com  and  other 
grains  and  vegetables  which  are  propagated  .under  varied  names.  It  is  either 
not  practicable  or  not  possible  to  perpetuate  such  varieties  from  year  to  year  by 
asexual  methods  of  propagation.  In  such  cases  it  is  necesaary  to  fix  the  type 
BO  that  the  plants  will  come  true  from  seed  before  It  can  properly  be  named 
as  a  distinct  variety. 

OBIOINATlOn  OF  NEW  VAB1ETIE3. 

We  have  seen  how  jflants  are  propagated.  Let  us  next  Inquire  how  new 
varieties  are  originated.  We  notice  first  that  they  may  be  originated  by 
sexual  reproduction,  1.  e.,  from  seed.  They  may  come  from  mongrel  stock  as 
chance  seedlings  which  are  selected  and  propagated  by  someone  who  discovers 
that  ttiey  have  suffl£ient  merit  to  make  them  worthy  of  being  introduced  Into 
cultivation,  or  from  seed  which  has  been  selected  because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  parent  fruit  or  parent  plant,  as  for  example  when  one  plant  seeds  from  the 
largest  and  finest  colored  fruit  of  some  favorite  variety  of  apple  in  the  hope 
of  getting  an  improved  variety  In  some  of  the  seedlings.  Or  they  may  be  pro- 
duced by  crossing  one  variety  upon  seedlings  containing  excellencies  of  both  par- 
ents. In  any  of  the  cases  mentioned  above  should  a  desirable  seedling  be  produced 
It  is  an  easy  manner  to  perpetuate  the  variety  if  it  belongs  to  any  of  those 
kinds  of  plants  which  are  propagated  asexually,  as  we  have  already  seen.  But 
if  the  new  variety  belongs  to  any  of  those  kinds  of  plants  which  are  commonly 
propagated  from  seed  it  becomes  necessary,  as  before  stated,  to  fix  the  type  before 
It  Is  safe  to  disseminate  it  under  the  name  of  a  new  variety.  This  Is  done 
by  growing  generation  after  generation  from  the  seed  and  rejecting  all  plants 
which  vary  from  the  desired  type.  This  Is  a  process  which  is  familiar  to  seeds- 
men; by  them  It  is  called  "rouging"  the  plants.  With  some  plants  the  type  may 
be  fixed  within  a  very  few  generations,  while  with  others  a  considerably  longer 
period  may  be  required. 
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Among  fixed  varletieB  tbere  maj  appear  euddenly  a  plant  quite  dlatlnct 
from  the  type.  E^ren  when  a  variety  bas  long  been  known  In  cultlTatlon  and 
lU  type  has  become  permanently  fixed  such  plants  may  arise.  Such  plants  are 
called  "seed  sports."  In  this  way  certain  dwarf  lima  beans  have  originated 
from  pole  lima  beans  and  certain  dwarf  sweet  peas  from  taller  growing  varletiei- 
It  one  should  desire  to  perpetuate  a  seed  sport  It  Is  quite  probable  that  it  would 
be  necesary  to  go  through  the  porcesa  of  fixing  tbe  type. 

BE^ECTED  BTRAIK. 

We  have  seen  that  the  seed  sport  arises  as  a  sudden  variation  from  the 
fixed  type.  In  other  cases  variations  from  tbe  type  may  be  developed  gradually, 
as  has  been  done  In  the  cases  of  many  selected  strains  advertised  by  seedsmen. 
I  have  in  mind  a  certain  neighborhood  In  which  the  gardeners  are  growing  a 
peculiar  type  of  lettuce  for  which  they  have  no  special  name.  Tbey  are  engaged 
In  forcing  lettuce  and  grow  their  own  seed.  More  than  a  quarter  ot  a  century 
ago  they  started  with  a  standard  variety.  Gradually  by  propagating  tbrougb 
all  these  years  only  from  plants  which  showed  some  tendency  to  develop  In  a 
certain  desirable  direction  they  have  produced  a  strain  whlcb  Is  In  some  ways 
distinct  from  tbe  original  type  and  which  suits  their  particular  purpose  much 
better.  Plants  of  those  types  whlcb  have  been  developed  In  this  way  may 
properly  be  called  pedigree  plants.  Numerous  other  Instances  of  this  kind  ml^t 
be  cited  had  we  time  to  consider  them. 

We  have  seen  that  under  tbe  sexual  methods  of  reproduction  new  varletiea 
may  be  obtained  either  by  selecting  chance  seedling  or  seedlings  of  a  known 
single  parent  or  by  cross  breeding  from  distinct  parents.  We  have  seen  also  tbat 
among  fixed  types  new  varieties  may  be  developed  from  suddenly  appearing 
distinct  variations  called  seed  sports,  or  they  may  be  produced  by  gradual  pro- 
cesses as  In  selected  strains. 

Let  us  next  inquire  whether  new  varieties  may  originate  by  asexual  propa- 
gation. 

Oraft  Hvbrias. — Are  new  varieties  ever  produced  asexiutlly  which  corres- 
pond to  tbe  hybrids  produced  under  tbe  sexual  method  by  <uross-ferUllzatlonT 
Claims  have  sometimes  been  made  that  it  Is  possible  to  produce  new  varieties 
by  grafting  which  are  entitled  to  be  called  "graft  hybrids."  The  work  which 
Daniel  bas  done  In  France  demonstrates  that  tbls  has  been  done.*  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  It  Is  universally  conceded  tbat  graft  hybrids  are  exceeding- 
ly rare. 

Bvd  Sports. — Bud  s^nrts  are  well  known.  They  correspond  to  seed 
sports  in  that  they  appear  suddenly.  Tbey  usually  show  permanent  characters 
when  propagated,  entitling  the  sport  to  be  called  a  new  variety,  yet  some  bud 
sports  prove  quite  unstable  when  propagated.  Numerous  Instances  In  which 
new  varieties  have  originated  as  bud  sporU  are  found  among  ornamental  plants 
and  they  are  not  unknown  among  orchard  fruits.  More  than  one  case  is  known 
wber«  bud  sports  have  appeared  on  the  Concord  grape.  I  am  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  one  instance  of  this  kind.  From  a  bud  near  the  base  ot  tbe  main  stalk 
oE  a  certain  Concord  vine  there  has  arisen  a  cane  which  for  many  years  baa 
borne  cluaiers  with  fewer  but  much  larger  berries  than  those  that  are  produced 
on  the  typical  Concord  cluster  borne  on  other  portions  of  the  same  vine.  Seed- 
lings which  have  been  produced  from  selt-tertlilzed  seed  of  this  Concord  sport 
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differ  In  a  marked  degree  from  tboee  produced  from  the  aelf-fertillEed  seed  from 
typical  Concord  fruit  borne  on  other  portions  of  the  same  vine.  Among  other 
Instances  of  cultlvatecl  frulta  which  have  originated  from  hud  sports  are  the 
Collamer  Twenty  Ounce  and  the  Banke  Gravensteln  apples. 

Selected  Strains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  Is  possible  In  some  cases 
to  develop  under  asexual  propagation  selected  strains  by  a  gradual  process  of 
selection  of  the  propagating  wood.  This  process  corresponds  to  the  development 
of  selected  strains  grown  from  seed.  In  this  way  varieties  of  the  pear  which 
In  the  original  seedling  tree  were  armed  with  sharp  thorny  spurs  have  been 
changed  so  that  It  mar  he  truly  said  that  the  thorns  have  been  bred  awa7> 
In  a  like  manner  thorns  have  been  bred  away  from  certain  cultivated  varieties 
of  the  orange.  Galloway,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  growing  of 
violets,  states*  that  the  violet  Is  a  plastic  organism.  "Different  plants  from 
same  source  tiehave  differently.  To  be  successful  a  man  must  work  persistently 
to  develop  plants  to  flt  the  conditions  which  he  can  provide.  Left  to  Itself  the 
tendency  of  the  violet  Is  to  retrograde.  By  proper  selection  and  right  cultural 
methods  the  yield  may  be  raised  from  fifty  dowers  to  100  flowers  per  season 
In  three  years," 

From  all  that  has  been  said  It  appears  that  new  varieties  may  1)e  produced 
sezuaily  in  seed  hybrids,  aseiually  In  graft  hybrids;  sexually  In  seed  sports, 
asexualiy  In  bud  sports;  sexually  In  selected  seed  strains  and  asezually  in 
selected  bud  strains.  Perhaps  after  all  we  must  admit  that  our  friends  who 
apply  the  term  pedigree  stock  to  plants  propagated  asexually  have  some  show 
of  reason  for  such  a  use  of  the  term. 

But  let  us  look  Into  the  question  of  the  variation  of  plants  a  little  further. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  among  plants  that  are  asexually  propagated  tha  term 
pedigree  stock  cannot  rightly  be  used  as  Indicating  that  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  pedigree  buds  or  scions  or  propagating  ;wood  is 
taken  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  In  the  bud  so  that 'they  can  be  depended 
upon  to  appear  In  the  so-called  pedigree  plants.  This  leads  us  to  observe, 
that  among  our  fruit  bearing  plants,  so  far  as  Is  known,  this  Is  a  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  There  are  many,  many  cases  la  which  It  Is  supposed  to  occur 
where  the  fact  bas  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  differences  which  different  orchard  trees  show  in  habits 
of  growth  and  productiveness;  In  the  size,  color  and  quality  of  fruit  produced; 
In  resistance  to  disease  and  in  other  ways,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  tor  on 
the  ground  of  differences  of  environment.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  cer- 
tain apples  which  are  known  to  attain  their  highest  degree  of  perfection  In  cer- 
tain regions,  whereas  In  other  regions  they  do  very  poorly,  and  this  occurs 
regardless  of  where  the  plants  of  the  particular  variety  in  question  iwere 
obtained.  Tiie  Fameuse  attains  remarkably  high  color  and  quality  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlaln  and  In  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  whereas  when 
grown  In  many  sections  of  western  New  York  It  lacks  In  both  color  and 
quality.  This  holds  true  in  so  many  Individual  trees  and  In  so  many  dif- 
ferent orchards  in  the  regions  named  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  account  for  It  on 
the  assumption  that  It  is  due  to  differences  In  the  buds  from  which  the  stock 
was  propagated.    Many  other  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  cited. 

Those  who  have  opportunity  to  compare  the  Baldwin  apptes  which  are 
grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  those  whlcb  are  grown  In  Kew  England  and 
Kew  Tork  have  observed  that  they  are  distinctly  different  from  the  Elastem 
grown  fruit,  being  decidedly  elongated.  The  Baldwin  trees  which  have  been 
shipped  from  Eastern  nurseries  to  Washington  and  Oregon  are  grown  from 
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buds  and  ecions  taken  from  widely  separated  sources.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
fruit  which  is  grown  in  those  regions  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  auppoaition 
that  the  buds  from  wblcb  the  trees  were  propagated  all  came  from  a  bud  sport  of 
the  Baldwin.  It  must  be  attributed  to  a  characteristically  local  difference  In 
environment  There  are  many  other  dlfCerences  which  are  obaervable  among 
orchard  varieties  in  babit  of  tree  and  color  of  fruit  which  are  known  to  be 
due  only  to  ditferencea  in  environment.  Such  differences  In  tree  or  fruit 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  transmitted  by  prDpagatlng. 

What  reply  shall  we  make,  then,  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  Is 
good  policy  to  follow  the  pedigree  Idea  In  securing  stock  for  planting  in  the 
.orchard?  If  one  happeoa  to  know  of  an  Individual  tree  or  of  a  particular 
orchard  showing  superior  characteristics  of  tree  or  fruit  is  It  desirable  to 
propagate  from  such  a  tree  or  from  such  an  orchard  rather  than  from  one 
which  does  not  show  auoh  superiority?  Certainly  it  is  desirable.  Although 
we  may  not  b«  sure  that  anything  can  be  gained  by  so  doing,  yet  we  feel  that 
we  are  on  the  safe  side,  at  least,  and  that  possibly  we  are  making  progreaa 
In  the  right  direction. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  it  is  desirable  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  tb«  so-called  pedigree  stoclrtban  for  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  same  variety. 
If  one  can  be  sure  of  the  pedigree  and  know  that  the  desirable  features  which 
It  stands  for  have  been  transmitted  by  propagating  from  this  stock,  then  I 
believe  It  would  be  good  economy  to  take  such  stock  at  prices  In  advance  of 
those  whl<A  are  charged  tor  the  ordinary  stock. 

In  conclusion  I  would  sum  up  the  whole  question  by  saying  that  plant 
pedigrees  of  the  right  kind  are  worth  paying  for,  but  before  paying  toi  them 
it  ia  well  to  be  sure  of  the  pedigree. 

Question :  I  would  likt  to  ask  the  Professor  if  he  meant  everything 
in  connection  with  this  climatic  effect. 

Professor  Beach :  Undoubtedly ;  by  that  word  "environment,"  I 
meant  to  include  everything — difference  of  season,  difference  of  culti- 
vation. 

Mr.  Pierce :  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  Take  an  illustration.  I  have 
some  twelve  hundred  lettuce  plants  that  are  seedlings,  but  these  were  not 
from  selected  seed.  Three  varieties  of  seed  are  growing  together  and  I 
found  in  September  I  had  a  nice  lot  of  plants.  I  see  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  these  plants,  but  there  is  also  a  difference  in  Grand  Rapids 
plants  that  stand  in  the  same  house  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bed, 
because  of  a  difference  in  fertilizing  qualities. 

If  I.  in  growing  strawberries,  pick  out  a  hill  here  and  there  and  grow    ■ 
from  them  isn't  it  the  same  case?     If  I  select  some  of  these  lettuce  plants 
to  grow  seed  from  am  I  sure  that  I  will  get  a  new  variety? 

Professor  Beach:  You  know  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
chewing  of  the  string.  If  you  do  get  an  improved  strawberry  you  have 
f:ot  the  improvement  and  if  you  have  got  it  it  is  worth  buying  and  worth 
paying  for,  but  you  are  not  always  sure  you  have  it ;  I  should  want 
proof. 

Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Pierce:  One  strawberry  plant  is  as  good  as  another  according 
to  your  answer.     Suppose  I  had  a  Crescent  strawberry  and  I  find  certain 
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plants  that  are  g;ood  and  I  prc^agate  from  the  good  plants  and  I  do  that 
for  five,  six  or  seven  years,  and  I  fruit  it  and  I  know  that  I  am  leading  it 
along  the  line  of  improvement ;  then  I  am  willing  to  pay  more  for  those 
improved  Crescents ;  I  look  upon  that  as  an  improved  strain  of  the  Cres- 
cent.    But  unless  I  have  such  evidence  I  am  not  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  That  is,  you  must  test  the  supposed  pedigree 
plant. 

Professor  Beach :  Why,  I  would  do  just  the  same  as  Dcfctor  Cham- 
berlain would  do  if  he  was  going  out  to  buy  a  Jersey.  There  are  lots  of 
Jerseys  and  he  would  examine  the  pedigree  carefully  before  he  paid  out 
his  good  money. 

Mr.  Merriman:  If  in  grafting  or  budding,  you  take  Baldwin  and 
bud  or  graft  upon  seedling  stock,  won't  you  get  a  great  variety  in  the 
quality,  in  thd  color,  in  the  flavor  and  taste  of  Baldwins?  I  think  if 
Doctor  Chamberlain  should  go  through  his  orchard — the  Baldwin — with 
a  stranger,  that  he  would  pick  out  a  great  difference  and  Doctor  Chamber- 
lain would  tell  him  they  were  all  Baldwins,  yet  the  flavor  and  quality 
would  be  very  much  different. 

Professor  Beach:  In  some  instances  I  think  it  is  recc^fnized  that 
the  kind  of  stock  does  have  some  influence  upon  the  kind  of  fruit  which 
we  get,  especially  as  to  size.  We  might  get  for  instance  pears  on  quince 
stock  that  will  average  better  size,  I  think  the  Duchess  pear  and  the 
Angeline  pear  will  average  better  size,  but  this  is  different  when  you  put 
a  tree  into  the  ground  and  bring  it  into  bearing;  there  is  this  question  of 
water  supply  and  there  is  the  question  of  management  and  of  individual 
character  of  the  soil  where  that  stands,  as  well  as  .the  question  of  the 
influence  of  the  stock.  My  own  personal  opinion,  based  on  general  ob- 
servation of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Baldwin  trees  that  we  see 
growing  from  here  to  the  Hudson  River,  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  way  that  a  tree  is  managed  and  in  its  location  and  the  way  it  is 
fed  and  pruned  and  all  those  things  than  there  is  in  the  picking  of  your 
stock  that  it  is  propagated  from. 

Mr,  Farnsworth:  The  Baldwin  has  been  spoken  of  frequently,  and 
I  believe  that  is  only  an  example  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  in 
this  state.  I  have  not  the  statistics,  but  I  presume  that  more  bushels  are 
produced  of  it  than  any  other  variety.  Consequently  if  we  would  secure 
an  improved  Baldwin  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  advantage. 

An  old  schoolmate  of  mine  residing  at  Olympia  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington has  been  telling  me  that  they  have  in  that  state  an  improved  Bald- 
win. I  don't  think  anybody  has  a  comer  on  it.  At  my  request  he  sent 
me  a  sample  of  these  {exhibiting  apples)  and  also  samples  of  two  or 
three  other  leading  varieties,  Baldwins,  Greenings,  Spy  and  Ben  Davis, 
for  comparison.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  Olympia  (exhibiting  same)  as 
it  has  been  named,  which  they  describe  there  as  being  an  improvement, 
in  color,  quality,  and  general  habit  of  the  tree.  .  -  ■ 
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Doctor  Chamberlain :     Are  those  true  Baldwins  in  flavor  ? 

Mr.  Farnsworth.  I  have  not  tasted  them.  These  are  the  largest  I 
have  ever  seen  mature ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  examined. 

Mr,  Freeman :  I  have  here  one  of  the  specimens  of  Mr.  J,  L.  Budd, 
who  was  cm  the  commission  to  Russia  to  select  a  new  variety  of  apples. 
I  planted  it  and  watched  it  carefully  and  this  is  (exhibiting  same)  the  only 
variety  that  has  reached  us.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  test  it  and 
tell  me  whether  it  should  be  added  to  our  catalogue  of  varieties  or  not, 
I  think  it  very  fine.  It  has  been  growing  along  the  fence  rows,  not  under 
high  culture.     It  has  a  wonderful  growth ;  and  bore  about  five  bushels. 

Professor  Beach :     What  is  the  name  ? 

Mr.  Freeman :  It  came  to  me  under  number.  I  had  twenty  varie- 
ties and  out  of  that  number  only  one  has  reached  us  here  so  far  l^i  into 
the  winter  season.     I  call  it  Russia  now. 

Mr.  Crawford :  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Beach  if  he  has  found 
it  possible  to  develop  new. characteristics  in  fruit  by  any  special  kind  of 
pruning  or  cultivation;  whether  he  can  prune  out  of  a  variety  certain 
characteristics;  whether  by  any  special  tqieration  continued  from  year  to 
year  he  can  improve  a  variety  that  has  nothing  about  it  of  that  charac- 
teristic to  start  with  ? 

Professor  Beach :  Well,  if  I  understand  the  question  correctly,  it  is 
to  what  extent  you  can  influence  the  quality  or  other  features  of  the  fruit 
by  your  methods  of  pruning.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Crawford:     That  is  part  of  it;  not  all. 

Professor  Beach :  This  question  of  quality  is  one  of  the  complex 
problems  which  fruit  growers  have  to  confront.  There  are  many  factors 
which  enter  into  it.  By  watching  the  tree  and  by  having  in  mind  the 
particular  condition  of  the  tree  which  in  your  opinion  puts  it  in  the  best 
working  order,  and  by  such  methods  of  training  as  will  help  to  get  it 
into  that  condition,  I  think  it  is  possible  for  you  to  develop  a  better  or  a 
lai^er  fruit  than  you  would  develop  under  neglect.  I  do  not  know  as 
that  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  Crawford:  Take  the  strawberry.  You  were  speaking  of  that 
a  moment  ago.  Have  you  ever  found  any  of  these  pedigree  strawberries 
that  you  were  sure  had  been  improved  by  any  treatment? 

Professor  Beach:  Well,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
very  many  of  them,  but  I  have  noticed  this,  in  working  with  strawberries 
of  one  variety,  as  for  example  Glen  Mary,  you  will  find  a  difference  in 
the  strawberries  of  that  variety,  and  a  difference  of  the  fruit,  perhaps,  on 
the  same  plant.  I  look  upon  the  strawberry  as  quite  variable  and  the 
question  would  come  up  in  my  mind  whether  it  would  be  easier  or  cheaper 
to  get  the  desired  improvement  that  you  wish  by  working  selected  strains 
or  by  looking  to  new  seedlings  for  them. 

In  the  matter  of  the  carnation  to  which  I  referred  just  now,  that  thing 
has  been  worked  out  in  a  way  that  is  quite  striking.    In  the  vidnity  of 
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Philadelphia  they  have  been  growing  carnations  for  twenty  years  or  more 
with  the  idea  of  working  up  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  while  Hill 
in  Indiana,  and  Ward  of  New  York,  have  been  working  on  the  line  of 
hybridizing  and  producing  new  seedlings  and  these  people  in  Philadelphia 
are  so  far  behind  they  are  out  of  sight.  We  are  looking  now  to  Ward 
and  Hill  and  those  men  for  our  new  and  best  carnations. 

And  so  the  question  would  arise,  not  what  it  is  possible  to  do,  but 
what  it  is  profitable  to  do,  and  I  would  expect  it  would  be  easier  to  get  the 
desired  improvement  through  the  new  seedlings. 

Mr.  Crawford :  There  was  much  in  this  paper  that  I  wanted  to  find 
out;  in  fact,  this  was  the  paper  I  wanted  to  hear  more  than  anything  else 
at  this  meeting,  I  have  a  good  many  questions  I  want  to  ask  and  I  know 
I  haven't  time,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  this :  Suppose,  now,  that  a  man  had 
a  field,  and  had  a  horse  die  or  two  horses  die,  and  he  would  bury  tbem 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  somebody  else  might 
come  on  that  farm  and  plant  an  orchard  and  plant  one  tree  right  over 
where  these  horses  had  been  buried.  That  would  be  a  more  vigorous 
tree ;  it  would  have  a  better  opportunity  than  the  other  trees.  If  you  took 
scions  from  that  tree  and  used  them  to  propagate  would  you  get  any 
different  stock  or  any  difference  in  improved  variety  over  and  above  the 
other  trees  in  the  same  field? 

Professor  Beach :  Well,  that  brings  up  the  question  whether  or  not 
by  high  feeding  and  high  culture  it  is  possible  to  induce  variation.  That 
is  the  way  we  horticulturists  state  it. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:    It  is  the  more  promising? 

Professor  Beach:     It  is  the  more  promising. 

Mr.  Crawford:  Suppose  we  have  a  strawberry  plant  every  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  and  a  man  should  bury  a  mouse  under  one  of  these 
knolls ;  that  particular  plant  will  be  more  vigorous  than  any  other.  Now 
a  man  that  has  a  good  deal  of  faith  or  at  least  makes  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
fession about  the  pedigree  business,  would  say,  "Well,  now,  there  is  a 
variation,"  and  he  would  take  that  up  and  set  it  off  and  prc^gate  it. 
How  much  would  his  customers  gain  on  account  of  the  pedigree  of  that 
plant.     (Laughter.) 

Professor  Beach :  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these  questions  are 
answering  themselves,  I  can  only  give  the  same  answer  that  I  did  to 
Mr.  Pierce;  which  is  along  the  line  of  the  Apostolic  injunction  of  proving 
all  things  and  holding  that  which  is  good. 

Dr.  Chamberlain :  The  propagator  wants  to  sell  that  which  is  good, 
and  not  hold  it. 

Mr.  Hunt:  I  grafted,  or  budded,  rather,  some  Bartlett  pears  to  some 
Duchess ;  the  Duchess  were  on  a  quince,  and  I  got  fifteen  cents  a  basket 
more  for  those  than  I  did  for  the  Bartletts  on  the  Bartlett  stock;  they 
were  much  finer ;  better  in  quality  and  better  every  way  and  changed  the 
character  a  little  in  the  Bartlett. 

rVesident  Miller:  It  has  been  suggested  at  this  time  we  have  a 
report  of  the  Obituary  Committee.  Di„«db,GoOt5le 
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Memorial  of  Nicholas  Ohmer. 

BI    PBOF.    W.    R.    LAZENBY. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  wishing  to  voice  the  feelings  caused 
hy  the  death,  and  preserve  in  some  permanent  form  a  simple  record  of  the  life, 
of  Its  late  member  and  friend,  Nicholas  Ohmer,  has  prepared  the  following 
memorial:      _    . 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of  N.  Ohmer  has  been  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  horticulture  of  Ohio. 

A  native  of  France,  he  came  to  America  with  his  father  when  a  child,  and 
In  1S3T  the  city  of  Dayton  became' bis  permanent  home. 

For  some  years  after  reaching  manhood  be  was  engaged  in  various  buslnees 
enterprises,  but  falling  health  admonished  him  that  If  he  wished  to  enjoy  a  full 
measure  of  strength  and  vigor,  he  must  seek  the  free  air  and  Invigorlng  sun- 
shine of  the  country.  Thereupon  be  moved  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  a 
farm  on  the  adjacent  hills  and  began  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  especially  pears 
and' raspberries,  a  work  In  which  he. was  eminently  successful,  and  which  was 
continued  In  a  commercial  way  until  the  growth  of  the  city  Impelled  him  to 
divide  his  land  into  town  lots.  Although  this  restricted  the  scope  of  his  horticul- 
tural operations,  in  a  lessened  way,  be  lovingly  continued  to  work  with  fruits 
and  flowers  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Ohmer  was  a  man  of  royal  parts.  An  enthusiast  hy  nature  he  had  the 
wisdom  of  the  man  of  affairs.  His  serene  temper,,  his  good  Judgment,  hts 
promptness  in  action,  t<%etber  with  a  genuine  manliness  of  character  won 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  bim,  and  exercised  a  weighty  Influence 
In  all  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected. 

As  an  associate  his  cordial  sympathy  attracted  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  and  held  them  In  the  bonds  of  an  ever  increasing  affection, 

A  devout  Catholic  in  religion,  he. was  tolerant  and  liberal.  He  believed  that 
"above  all  sects  is  truth"  and  "above  all  nations  is  humanity." 

He  had  many  friends  because  be  showed  himself  friendly.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life  be  moved  upon  a  high  plane,  and  exemplified  the  better  qualities 
of  our  nature. 

To  such  a  man  honors  naturally  come,  and  honors  did  come  to  Nicholas 
Ohmer. 

For  36  years  he  was  the  beloved  President  of  the  Montgomery  Co.  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  first  and  only  President  until  after  his  death.  During 
this  long  tenure  as  chief  executive  no  one  ever  thought  of  dlsputli^  his 
perfect  right  to  remain  as  Its  directing  head.  He  served  12  years  as  Treasurer, 
20  years  as  Vice  President  and  4  years  as  President  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  l:''lrst  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  EIzper> 
Iment  Station  and  continued  a  member  for  three  years,  during  the  whole  of 
wblch  time  he  held  the  office  of  President.  He  served  6  years  as  member 
of  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  held  many  other  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  Mr.  Ohmer  died  Feb.  37,  1903,  at  his  home  in  Ohmer  Park. 
Dayton.  Had  he  lived  until  the  following  April  he  would  have  been  80  years 
old.  Although  his  strength  bad  been  falling  for  some  time  his  condition  was 
not  regarded  as  serious  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  wblch  was  caused 
hy  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain. 
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black-cap  raspberry  was  pertectly  at  borne.  With  strong,  heaTily-rooted,  home- 
grown plaatB,  thorough  preparation  ol  the  ground,  good  culture  the  Orst 
Reason  in  order  to  get  the  plantation  well  established,  and  a  vei7  simple 
system  of  severe  annual  pruning,  it  was  found  that  they  would  practically  take 
posBeaelon  of  the  ground,  come  very  nearly  taking  oare  ot  themselves  (or 
six  or  eight  years  and  bear  heavy,  annual  crops  of  fine  quality.  At  the 
expiration  ot  this  ample  term  of  profitable  fruit  production  the  blue-grass 
would  be  creeping  In  and  flourishing  upon  the  eoU  which,  had  the  hillalda 
been  under  cultivation  season  after  s^^on,  would  have  long  been  producing 
com,  wheat  and  potatoes  for  the  "other  fellow"  down  in  the  valley  of  the 
Licking  river.  And  when.  In  the  necessary  rotation,  the  canes  were  cut  off 
and  the  area  plowed,  the  soil  would  be  so  filled  with  grass-roots,  and  the 
surface  sa  covered  with  decaying  vegetable  matter  produced  by  the  annual 
growth  and  fall  of  foliage,  and  by  the  crumbling  accumulation  of  the  old  canes 
and  the  few  weeds  which  were  regularly  clipped  out  and  trodden  down,  in 
a  narrow  line  Just  at  the  upper  side  of  each  row,  that  It  was  comparatively 
safe  from  serious  washing  by  heavy  rainfalls  until  some  other  crop  could  be 
eatabliehed.  In  this  connection  it  may  well  be  stated  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  lessons  we  have  learned  from  experience  Is,  never  to  break  up  a 
steep  hillside  unless  the  soil  be  full  of  flbroua  roots  or  the  surface  well 
covered  with  vegetable  matter  of  some  kind  to  hold  the  soli  from  washing 
away  while  it  Is  under  cultivation. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  man  who  haa  comparatively  level 
ground  will  criticise  any  method  ttiat  does  not  embrace  clean,  annual  cul- 
tivation of  the  raspberry  plantation  as  well  as  of  the  garden  and  orchard; 
but  wo  have  had  excellent  success  with  black-caps,  and  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Vergon  and  Mr.  Hitchings  even  grow  a  few  apples  without  intensive 
stirring  of  the  soil. 

Clean  cultivation  of  the  raspberry  field,  however,  is  a  commendable 
plan  on  comparatively  level  ground,  and  In  some  localities  It  is  necessar?. 
It  tor  nothing  more  than  to  preserve  one's  self-respect  as  a  modem  cultnr- 
ist — even  If  be  get  no  greater  returns  than  his  neighbor  who  works  under 
widely  different  conditions  upon  the  hillside  Just  above  him. 

Where  the  slope  of  a  hillside  approaches  an  angle  of  from  36  to  40 
degrees,  as  does  the  one  upon  which  we  planted  2,000  black-caps  last  spring, 
cultivation  Is  not  accomplished  by  inspiration  alone.  Finding  It  next  to 
impossible  to  bold  a  steel-frame,  five-hoe  cultivator  up  agahiBt  the  hill  within 
the  3*^  toot  rows  formed  by  the  intervening  rows  of  sweet-com,  during' the 
first  cultivation,  with  the  horse  walking  in  the  same  row,  we  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  attaching  a  double-tree  to  the  same  cultivator,  hitching  on  two  horses, 
driving  astride  of  the  row  and  cultivating  the  space  in  which  the  lower 
horse  walked.  This  held  the  cultivator  up  to  Its  place,  and  while  the  plants 
were  small,  did  very  welt.  Succeeding  cultivations  were  given  with  a  single 
horse,  as  tne  ground,  from  the  first  cultivation,  became  somewhat  "terraced" 
and  less  difficult  to  work. 

We  choose  the  steeper  ground  lor  raspberries  for  the  reason  that  they 
seem  to  thrive  especially  well,  and  can  be  more  easily,  cheaply,  and  safely 
grown  upon  such  a  location  than  those  crops  that  demand  continual  culti- 
vation and  frequent  rotation  with  other  crops. 

We  prefer  either  to  set  the  young  plants  very  early  In  the  spring,  before 
the  tender  shoots  have  started  to  grow,  or  at  a  time  later  on,  when  they 
have  attained  the  height  of  from  4  to  6  inches.  If  the  plants  be  handled 
Just  as  the  delicate,  tender  shoots  are  starting  or  pushing  up  through  tii« 
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heart  by  our  words  of  appreciation.  We  have  had  in  the  past  many  good 
men  and  true  in  our  Society  and  still  have  them,  but  we  never  have  had 
and  never  will  have  but  one  Nick,  Ohmer. 

Mr.  Freeman :  For  a  half  century  I  have  been  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Ohmer.  His  name  as  a  horticulturist  always  stood  among  the 
first.  When  you  visited  Mr.  Ohmer  he  always  had  a  warm  hand  to  wel- 
come you,  and  we  felt  thai  we  were  always  at  home  when  we  were  at 
Nick  Ohmer's. 

Secretary  Woodard.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  to 
the  Society  what  was  done  with  the  money  that  was  raised  for  a  special 
present  to  Mr.  Ohmer.  You  will  remember  the  Society  voted  fifty  dollars 
from  the  treasury  as  a  token  of  its  esteem;  and  in  addition  to  that  a  pri- 
vate subscription  was  raised  for  a  special  present  to  be  given  him  after. 
Twenty-three  dollars  was  raised  and  the  money  was  given  to  me  to  select 
the  present.  I  went  to  Cleveland  and  purchased  a  solid  silver  berry  dish, 
with  instructions  that  it  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ohmer  by  express.  With  the  letter 
stating  that  I  had  sent  the  present  I  enclosed  the  list  of  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  contributed.  In  the  reply  that  Mr.  Ohmer  wrote  me  was  a 
phrase  that  is  very  characteristic  of  him,  and  you  will  all  recognize  it ;  it 
was  this : 

"I  will  always  preserve  this  list  as  long  as  I  live,  you  bet." 

Mr.  Pierce :  Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  exactly 
figmie  up  the  amoun*  of  good  we  are  doing  in  the  world,  or  what  the 
effect  of  our  actions  will  be,  but  I  think  in  Mr.  Ohmer's  case  we  have  a 
wonderful  example  of  what  observation  and  education  along  horticultural 
lines  have  done  for  this  coimtry,  at  least  in  one  line.  Mr,  Ohmer's  quick 
insight  into  fruits  and  his  practiced  eye  led  him  to  find  the  Gregg  Rasp- 
berry, and  introduced  it  to  the  public ;  and  I  do  not  know  as  any  member 
of  this  Society  has  done  more  for  horticulture  than  in  that  one  act.  It 
revolutionized  raspberry  culture ;  it  made  the  shipping  of  raspberries  over 
long  distances  possible,  and  has  done  more  for  raspberry  culture  than  any 
other  one  thing,  and  there  is  still  room  for  the  younger  members  of  this 
Society  to  do  something  along  the  same  line.  I  think  one  of  the  best 
memories  Mr.  Ohmer  left  to  keep  his  name  before  the  world  was  the 
Gregg  Raspberry. 

REMARKS  BY  A.  SHIRBR. 

Mr.  Preatilent:  Mr.  Ohmer  was  naturally  of  a  genial  disposition.  And 
y«t  be  found  very  little  time  for  so-called  visiting.  Ke  freely  Imparted  to  otliera 
the  horticultural  knowledge  he  possessed.  Besides  being  preaident  ot  [tbe 
MoDtgomery  County  Horticultural  Society  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
he  also  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Montgomery 
County,  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  farmers'  insiituteB  of  the 
county. 

Professor  Lazenby  said  that  Mr.  Ohmer  was  a  devout  Catholic,  yet  of  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  also  took  a,  great  Interest  in  the  public  schools  ot  his  sub- 
district.  /  -  _  I 
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Atter  the  piantatloa  has  become  thoroughly  established  by  the  flrat  year's 
careful  culture,  weed  growth,  Hpon  our  ground,  fe  not  at  all  troublesome;  the 
few  that  Intrude  being  clipped  out  with  a  grasB-hook  or  abort-bladed  scythe 
previous  to  berry  harvest  By  that  season  of  the  year  the  ground  is  so  shaded 
by  the  dense  growth  of  foliage  that  the  plantation  remains  quite  clean  during 
th«  balance  of  the  season. 

As  to  varieties,  the  oM  Qregg  has  done  remarkably  well  among  the  hills  of 
central  Licking  County,  and  was,  until  recently,  our  most  valuable  variety. 
It  was  not  until  the  Introduction  of  the  Cumberland  that  U  was  superseded  in 
any  way.  The  Munger  Is  very  much  like  the  Qregg,  a  little  later,  and  last  sea- 
son was.  from  some  cause,  very  hard  to  pick.  The  berries  clung  so  tenaciously 
as  to  cause  them  to  crumble  or  to  bring  off  a  short  bit  of  the  stem  with  them. 
The  Conratb,  with  us.  Is  nne  of  the  very  beat  early  sorts  we  have  tested.  The 
berries  are  of  large  size,  a  glossy,  jet-black  color  and  of  good  quality. 

President  Miller:     Any  questions  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Ballou? 

Mr.  Cushmati:  I  have  grown  a  few  raspberries,  and  outside  of 
getting  my  first  start  of  a  dozen  or  so  plants  I  have  always  set  my  own 
plants,  as  Mr.  Ballou  speaks  of,  after  they  have  grown  four  or  five 
inches,  I  know  that  raspberry  plants  are  sold  in  large  quantities.  I 
want  to  know  if  anybody  plants  eight,  ten  or  fifteen  thousand,  or  even 
fifteen  hundred  of  these  commercial  Black-Cap  Raspberry  plants,  and  if 
they  meet  with  success  in  doing  so? 

President  Miller:     Let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Dayton. 

Mr.  Dayton :  We  sell  them ;  we  don't  plant  them  ourselves,  and  we 
have  very  little  trouble ;  we  sold  twenty-five  thousand  to  one  man ;  if 
they  hadn't  done  fairly  well  we  would  have  had  a  kick — we  generally  do. 
We  have  no  particular  trouble  in  sending  out  Black-Cap  Raspberry 
plants. 

Mr.  Harris :  I  have  had  good  luck  in  setting  black  raspberries,  and 
I  have  had  poor  luck,  even  with  my  home-grown  plants,  where  I  have 
more  or  less  help.  The  raspberry  plants  start  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  the  sprout  of  the  raspberry  when  it  gets  about  so  long  (indicating 
six  inches),  breaks  about  as  easy  as  the  sprout  of  a  potato,  and- if  you 
havea  careless  man  planting  there  is  a  lump  of  dirt  thrown  on  them,  and 
it  breaks  the  sprout,  and  instead  of  coming  up  one  good,  strong,  healthy 
shoot,  you  have  a  dozen  or  two,  and  what  do  they  amount  to?  I  pre- 
sume the  nurseries  are  alike ;  that  is,  they  buy  a  great  many  plants  from 
a  grower,  they  are  chucked  into  a  box,  tumbled  around  in  the  nursery, 
chucked  out  of  the  wagon  into  a  little  box,  and  tumbled  around  on  the 
railroad  awhile,  so  when  a  man  gets  them  if  he  gets  half  of  them  to  grow 
I  think  he  is  in  luck.  This  has  been  my  experience  right  on  my  own 
place,  as  well  as  seeing  them  handled,  A  man,  as  a  rule,  who  wants  to  set 
out  black  raspberry  plants  will  send  for  a  few  and  raise  them ;  that  is  the 
way  I  should  do. 

Mr.  Farnsworth:  I  don't  think  there  is  any  trouble  in  handling 
black  raspberry  plants  if  the  roots  are  kept  from  the  air  and  the  cold. 

Mr,  Scarflf:     I  thing  the  Black-Cap  Raspberry  can  be  grown  very 
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successfully  in  large  quantities  as  well  as  small.  The  only  secret  there 
is  in  it  is  getting  your  plants  early  and  getting  them  planted  early;  be- 
fore the  growth  starts  in  the  spring,  or  allowing  them  to  grow  until  the 
young  growth  is  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  then  transplant  them. 

Mr.  Shirer:  Is  there  any  danger  of  covering  too  thick  when  you 
plant  in  the  spring? 

Mr,  Scarf! ;  Oh,  yes;  never  cover  over  two  inches  deep,  and  as  the 
young  gro*th  starts,  draw  the  dirt  in  from  the  sides  of  the  furrow  as  it 
grows,  and  give  level  cultivation. 

Mr.  Crawford;  The  only  satisfactory  way  I  have  found  was  to 
take  the  plants  when  they  first  come  from  the  nursery  and  set  them  out 
about  four  or  five  inches  apart,  leave  them  there  until  they  have  grown 
about  six  inches  high ;  then  you  can  put  the  six  inch  plants  by  themselves 
and  the  three  inch  plants  by  themselves,  and  have  them  all  uniform. 

Mr,  Aultfather :  There  is  one  thing  in  black  raspberry  plants  that 
I  want  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  what  the  purchaser  should  do.  We  gen- 
erally use  a  great  many  plants,  raspberry,  strawberry  and  blackberry, 
and  if  you  insist  upon  it  they  will  have  the  strawberry  sent  by  express, 
but  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants  must  be  sent  by  freight  in  order 
to  save  expense.  If  I  was  ordering  strawberry  plants  and  raspberry 
plants,  invariably,  for  my  own  planting,  I  would  have  them  sent  long  dis- 
tances by  express.  I  would  want  them  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
growth  has  started,  and  get  them  as  quickly  as  I  can  and  plant  them,  not 
planting  them  too  deep ;  and  then  in  a  few  days  have  the  earth  loosened 
up  so  as  to  hold  the  moisture  and  not  let  it  bake ;  otherwise  I  would  just 
as  leave  plant  in  the  fall.  These  people  who  have  careless  hands  in  plant- 
ing and  handling  should,  I  think,  buy  the  transplanted  plants  and  use  them. 

President  Miller :     Mr,  Scarif  will  now  tell  us  about  the  blackberries. 


The  Blackberry. 

BY  W.   N.    BCABFF. 

Ferbapa  tbe  blackberry  Is  giveo  less  attention  and  considered  of  leea  Im- 
portance tban  any  of  tbe  busb  fruits.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  thlB  ahuuld 
be,  for  In  reality  It  ia  one  of  tbe  most  profitable  if  not  the  most  pTofltable  of  any 
of  tbe  cultivated  fruits.  There  are  two  main  causes  perhaps  tor  its  not  being; 
nrore  popular;  one  being  the  spines  upon  .the  canes  which  cause  considerable 
trouble  and  annoyance  in  the  gathering  of  tbe  fruit.  -  Another  Is  Ita  habit  of 
euckerlng  promiscuously  over  the  ground,  making  It  dlfflcult  to  control  and 
keep  in  the  rows.  We  must  admit  these  are  objections,  but  they  can  be  so 
managed  as  to  be  overcome  in  a  large  degree,  which  matter  we  will  treat  of  later. 
In  chooaing  a  slt«  for  a  blackberry  plantation  we  would  select  an  elevation 
higher  than  the  Burrounding  grounds,  as  the  bloom  of  the  blacmerry  Is  easily 
.  killed  by  late  frosts.  If  a  plantation  could  be  chosen  m  aa  to  have  timber  on 
the  aouth  and  east  sides,  so  much  the  better,  as  they  ar«  in  this  wajr  protected 
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from  the  direct  ra;B  of  the  sun  and  hot,  dry  winds,  as  eucli  a  protection  will 
be  found  very  beneficial  In  bringing  a  crop  to  full  maturity,  as  the  blackberry 
tores  a  cool,  moist  soil  where  the  roots  can  feed  freely,  gathering  moisture 
to  bring  the  ripening  berry  to  its  full  size  and  to  Impart  therein  Its  natural 
delicate  flavor. 

The  soil  need  be  only  moderately  rich,  yet  should  contain  a,  conslderalils 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  that  It  may  easily  be  kept  friable,  giving  the  plants 
an  opportunity  to  get  thoroughly  establlsbed  and  make  a  strong  and  perfect 
root  system.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  thorough  as  a  matter  of  coursoi 
the  same  preparation  that  one  should  consider  necessary  for  a  crop  of  com  or 
potatoes,  and  about  the  same  condition  ot  soil  as  regards  fertility  for  th^e  crops' 
The  planting  may  either  be  done  in  the  spring  or  fall  as  best  suits  the  planter; 
If  In  the  fall  each  hill  should  be  covered  with  a  good  big  totk  full  of  common 
litter  to  keep  the  plants  protected  from  the  action  of  the  frost  of  winter  and 
early  spring. '  l^e  furrows  for  planting  should  be  drawn  six  feet  apart  with  a  sin" 
gle  shovel  plow,  and  the  plow  run  several  times  in  the  same  furrow  to  get  the  soil 
well  dug  up  and  loosened,  so  that  the  roots  may  quickly  gain  a  strong  foothold 
and  become  well  established  at  considerable  depth  In  the  ground.  If  the  plan- 
tation Is  to  be  a  large  one,  say  two  to  five  acres,  we  would  advise  by  all  means 
that  the  ground  be  checkered  by  running  cross  furrows  three  feet  apart  so  the 
plants  may  be  cultivated  both  ways  the  first  year  and  several  times  the  second 
season,  thus  saving  a  vast  amount  of  bard  work  which  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  done;  as  the  blackberry  should  be  kept  clean  until  It  gains  full  possession 
of  the  ground  at  least  If  there  is  one  thing  moro  Important  ttian  all  others 
In  growing  blackberries  for  profit,  It  Is  the  selection  of  proper  varieties,  although 
the  list  of  varieties  of  the  blackberry  is  not  so  long  as  most  other  fruits,  yet 
the  proportion  of  good  ones  la  about  the  same;  many  kinds  being  not  profitable 
and  are  bound  to  bring  only  failure  to  those  who  plant  them.  PVir  Ohio  we  would 
select  the  following  kinds  ripening  as  in  order  named:  Early  Harvest,  Early 
King,  Snyder,  Mersereau,  Eldorado,  Ancient  Britton,  Taylor  and  a  tew  Iceberg 
as  a  novelty  only,  and  a  few  Rathbum  in  order  to  tiave  the  largest  blackberry 
grown;  however,  this  latter  kind  does  not  seem  to  be  profitable  enough  for 
commercial  use.  There  are  some  other  good  hinds,  of  course,  but  we  believe  the 
list  named  Is  the  very  best  one  that  could  be  selected  for  planting  in  our  state. 
Get  good  plants  from  a  young  plantation;  they  may  be  either  root-cuttlngB  or 
suckers,  as  a  good  sucker  plant  with  good  cross  roots,  if  well  planted,  will  give 
Just  as  good  results  as  a  root-cutting  plant.  If  planting  Is  deterred  until  spring 
we  would  advise  preparing  the  ground  as  early  in  season  as  possible;  but  if 
from  some  cause  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  early,  then  endeavor  to  secure 
plants  that  have  been  dug  In  the  fall  or  very  early  spring  and  kept  in  storage 
or  well  heeled  In  the  ground,  as  such  plants  are  tar  more  liable  to  grow  than 
plants  that  are  dug  alter  the  sap  begins  to  flow  In  the  spring.  By  this  means 
planting  may  tie  deferred  even  as  late  as  June  and  then  obtain  fair  results,  If 
planted  carefully  at  a  time  when  there  is  considerable  moisture  in  the  ground. 
There  is  no  secret  about  It.  Plant  whenev«r  convenient,  but  use  good 
common  sense  about  handling  your  plants,  as  the  blackberry  is  very  easily 
killed  by  exposure  to  hot  sun  or  dry  winds,  likewise  by  exposure  to 
freezing  winds  when  the  roots  are  not  protected.  In  planting  en- 
deavor to  get  the  roots  down  deep  in  tbe  bottom  ot  the  furrow,  which  should  be 
drawn  only  as  fast  as  needed;  cover  the  roots  of  the  plants  three  to  four  inches 
only  with  good  loose  soil  and  firm  tbe  ground  well  before  leaving  the  plants, 
as  the  young  growth  starts  the  soil  may  be  drawn  in  gradually  until  the  furrow 
Is  closed,  then  ever  after  give  level  cultivation  only;  keep  the  soil  well  worked 
and  all  weeds  down  in  the  space  between  each  hill,  and  the  middle  ibetTMn    i 
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President  Miller:  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee  Professor 
Lazenby,  Mr.  Fanisworth,  Professor  Green,  Mr.  Dayton,  and  Mr,  Ren- 
shaw. 

Professor  Lazenby  has  a  paper  on  "The  Amount  of  Waste  in  Dif- 
ferent Varieties  of  Fruit." 

(Paper  not  available  for  publication.) 

President  Miller :  We  have  a  habit  of  putting  our  new  members  to 
work  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  one  of  them  with  us  today,  and  while 
I  do  not  know  whether  Doctor  Eashford,  as  an  agriculturist,  can  make 
two  Wades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  yet  we  do  know  when 
it  comes  to  a  church  dedication,  he  can  find  money  where  there  is  none 
supposed  to  be  in  existence.     Dr.  Eashford.     (Applause.) 

Reverend  J.  W.  Eashford:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  had 
the  advantage  of  being  born  on  a  farm,  and  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
until  I  was  twenty  years  old.  I  have  gone  to  work  on  a  farm  in  the 
morning  when  I  could  see  the  stars,  and  I  have  been  in  the  field  at  night 
when  I  could  see  the  stars,  so  that  I  got  a  fairly  good  training  in  farm 
life.  Eut  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  men  something  about  horticulture, 
because  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  and  you  men  know  more  in  a  minute 
than  I  would  know  in  a  week  on  that  subject. 

I  will  say  this,  however :  That  we  have  up  in  our  yard  a  willow  tree 
— which  has  not  anything  to  do  with  bearing  apples  or  pears,  or  anythit^ 
of  that  sort — which  has  an  interesting  history;  inasmuch  as  it  was 
brought  from  Napoleon's  grave  at  Saint  Helena  and  planted  on  Wash- 
ington's tomb  at  Mount  Vernon.  President  Hayes  brought  it  from 
Mount  Vernon  and  planted  part  of  it  in  his  yard  and  brought  part  of  it 
down  and  planted  it  in  our  yard,  so  it  is  the  Napoleon- Washington-Hayes 
Willow. 

Very  fortunately  it  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  if  any  of  you  should 
drop  me  a  line  next  spring  asking  me  to  send  you  some  sprouts  of  that 
willow  I  can  very  readily  do  that,  and  you  can  have  a  Washington-Napo- 
leon-Hayes Willow  in  your  yard  just  as  well  as  wfl  in  our  yard,  for  I 
think  there  will  be  enough  to  supply  you  if  you  send  your  demands.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  that  next  spring  without  any  cost,  if  you  will 
simply  send  me  your  name  and  the  request. 

I  think  the  beauty  and  historical  associations  have  something  to  do 
with  th^  home  life,  and  if  I  can  help  you  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so, 
I  have  transplanted  a  couple  of  oaks  and  made  them  live,  and  I  believe 
you  can  do  that  in  your  yards  if  you  want  to  put  them  there. 

(Dr.  Eashford  continued  to  address  the  Society  along  educational 
1  i  n  cs. — Sccre  tary.) 

President  Miller:  We  have  yet  one  paper  which  was  omitted  from 
the  morning  session,  Professor  Green's  Fruit  Notes  for  the  year. 

Professor  W.  J.  Green:     I  asked  Professor  Waid  to  take  and  read 
my  Fruit  Not^u 
I'.^pplaus*.) 
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President  Miller :  The  next  will  be  Mr.  Montgomery's  paper  upon 
"Currants  and  Gooseberries." 

Cnrrants  and  Gooseberries. 

BT  C.  W.   UONTOOHEBT. 

I  presume  that  at  a  meeting  ot  this  kind  the  dlacusalon  of  this  topic  ibould 
be  directed  along  commercial  lines.  For  Buccees  then  we  must  consider  the  mar- 
kets and  cost  ot  production.  As  to  markets,  the  currant  and  gooseherry  are  fruits 
that  will  stand  shipment;  will  "stand  up"  several  days  after  being  barvestAd, 
so  that  a  nearby  market  or  refrigeration  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

In  order  to  make  the  cost  of  production  as  low  as  possible,  the  soil  beat 
adapted  to  the  fruit  should  be  selected. 

My  personal  exi>erlence  has  been  mostly  with  a  yellow  clay  soil,  and  from 
some  study  of  the  subject  I  think  the  clay  soils  probably  best  adapted  to  the 
currant  and  eoosebeny. 

Both  these  plants  bloom  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  low  lands  subject  to 
frost  or  south  elopes  that  bring  out  the  bloom  early  are  to  be  avoided.  NorUi 
slopes  are  to  be  preferred.  Both  seem  to  enjoy  a  cool  soil  and  if  the  north  slope 
cannot  be  selected  mulching  should  be  reaorted  to,  coal  ashes  being  very  good 
for  this  purpose.  They  seem  to  thrive  well  in  partial  shade  and  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  young  orchards.  We,  however,  leave  every  other  row  vacant, 
so  as  to  drive  through  with  the  spray  cart,  and  where  planted  in  the  tree  row 
they  are  mulched  with  cinders. 

The  first  pest  to  bother  Is  the  worm.  They  begin  In  the  middle  of  the  bush, 
and  if  they  are  found  before  the  berries  are  half  grown,  Paris  Green  or  Dis- 
parene  may  be  used.    Later,  hellebore,  first  dissolved  In  hot  water. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  very  liable  to  lose  their  foliage  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  If  they  do  it  will  lessen  the  crop  for  the  next  year,  for 
the  fruit  buds  are  formed  the  year  previous  to  fruiting.  To  keep  this  foliage 
healthy  we  spray  once  or  twice  with  Bordeaux  after  gathering  the  fruit. 

As  to  varieties  we  rather  prefer  the  Wilder  and  Victoria.  The  Wilder  Is 
a  very  good  growlnE  bush,  productive,  fair  sized  berry,  red,  and  about  as  early 

Victoria,  good  growing  bush,  good  color,  productive,  berry  not  so  large  as 
some,  but  Is  quite  late  and  will  hang  on  the  bush  quite  a  while  when  ripe  with- 
out deteriorating.  My  selection  of  these  two  v&rleties  is  based  on  a  study  and 
comparison  on  my  own  grounds  of  the  following  varieties:  North  Star,  Cherry, 
Versailles,  Fay,  prince  Albert  and  Red  Cross. 

As  to  varieties  of  gooseberries  on  our  own  grounds  as  money  makers  the 
Downing  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  We  have  not  been  what  we  would  call 
successful  with  any  of  the  large  English  varieties,  though  we  confess  that 
never  In  any  year  have  we  followed  the  Doctor's  directions  Implicitly,  but  we 
cannot  be  bothered  with  a  variety  that  will  not  allow  a  hair's  breadth  varia- 
tion from  the  prescription.    Of  the  large  varieties  'the  Columbus  does  the  best. 

The  currant  and  gooseberry  leaf  out  very  early  In  the  spring,  and  on  this 
account  we  like  tall  planting,  mounding  up  with  earth  or  mulching;  to  prevent 
heaving  out. 

We  cultivate  thoroughly  up  till  the  middle  of  August,  when  we  sow  oats 
and  Canada  peas.  These  make  an  elegant  cover  crop  and  keep  up  the  vege- 
table matter  In  the  soil.  Another  year  we  expect  to  sow  rape  and  crimson 
clover,  as  we  believe  In  rotating  cover  crops  so  as  to  bring  In  plants  with  dif- 
ferent root  systems  and  that  feed  differently  In  the  soil. 
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Where  we  plant  la  blocks  we  plant  Id  rows  six  feet  apart  and  four  feet  In  the 
row.  Plant  four  rows  and  then  leave  one  blank.  Thla  leaves  a  place  to  drive 
through  with  spray  cart,  and  can  be  planted  with  potatoes  or  some  low  ETowfng 


The  ordinary  berry  basket  and  crate  are  best  lor  marketing.  One  beauty  of 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  1b  that  you  can  begin  marketing  gnen,  giving  quite 
a  long  season. 

PBUNINQ. 

We  like  the  bush  rather  than  the  tree  form.  New  canea  begin  fruiting  the 
second  year,  are  at  their  best  the  third  year,  and  then  begin  to  loee  in  produc- 
tlvenee.  Any  time  after  leaves  drop  In  the  fall,  and  before  they  start  in  the 
spring,  cut  out  new  canes,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the  tiest  and  cut  out  canes 
tour  years  old  and  over. 

President  Miller    Any  questions  or  discussion  upon  the  papers? 

Mr.  Cushman :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  one  of  our  members  has 
tried  that  wonderful  grape  currant,  the  Chautauqua, 

Mr.  Upham :     I  am  testing  it. 

President  Miller:  We  will  now  hear  from  Professor  Beach  on 
"Principles  versus  Rules  in  Orchard  Management." 


Principles  vs.  Kules  in  Orchard  Manag^emeni. 


American  orchard  Interests  are  yearly  Increasldg  In  commercial  Importance* 
It  would  be  strange  Indeed  if  It  were  not  so.  Not  only  is  this  country  grow- 
ing popuIouB  and  rich  but  the  facilities  for  placing  American  orchard  products 
in  excellent  condition  and  at  reasonable  cost  both  upon  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  are  being  remarkably  perfected.  These  products  are  being  consumed 
both  at  home  and  abroad  In  constantly  increasing  quantities.  The  capacity  of 
cold  storage  houses  for  fruit  has  been  greatly  Increased  within  recent  years. 
Under  modern  methods  Injurious  Insects  and  plant  diseases  may  be  Kept  under 
control  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  These  and 
other  considerations  which  might  be  named  Indicate  that  commercial  orchard- 
ing In  favorable  locations  has  come  to  be  a  comparallvely  safe  and  permanent 
business.  As  such  It  Is  attracting  brains  and  capital  more  than  ever  before. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  business  will  continue  to  develop,  keeping 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  country  at  large  and  with  the  extension  of 
foreign  trade.  In  view  of  all  these  things  the  subject  of  orchard  management 
appears  to  be  one  of  great  and  growing  Importance. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  orchard  management  slgnlfles  both 
the  art  of  directing  the  activities  of  the  trees  to  fruit  production  and  the  busi- 
ness of  carrying  on  orchard  operations. 

The  methods  of  orchard  practice  which  are  found  throughout  the  country 
differ  widely.  These  differences  are  due  In  part  to  the  position  which  the 
orchard  holds  In  the  farm  economy.  Some  wish  the  orchard  to  furnish  sheep 
pasture  or  hog  pasture  nret  and  then  bear  as  much  fruit  as  It  will  under  that . 
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method  of  soil  management  Otbere  hold  to  the  cuatom  of  r&laing  cropa  of  one 
kind  or  another.  In  the  orchard  so  Ions  as  the  trees  do  not  take  away  bo  much 
moisture  and  light  as  to  prevent  the  growing  of  crops.  But  more  and  more 
the  beet  fruit  growers  in  the  good  fruit  sections  of  the  country  are  coming  to 
depend  chlefiy  upon  the  fruit  for  the  income  from  the  orchard  and  are  studying 
what  is  best  to  do  to  get  the  fruit. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  more  Important,  the  ut  oi  growing  the 
fruit  or  the  business  of  managing  the  orchard  work  and  o!  selling  the  fruit. 
Certain  it  Is  that  successful  orchard  management  requires  both.  In  this  dis- 
cussion, bowever,  the  business  features  will  not  be  considered  directly.  At- 
tention will  be  called  more  particularly  to  means  and  methods  of  controlling 
fruit  production  and  to  some  of  the  principles  Involved  therein  without  deal- 
ing directly  with  those  problems  which  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  shaping 
of  orchard  practice  to  fit  particular  schemes  of  farm  economy. 

If  orchard  practice  could  be  baaed  entirely  upon  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
facts  really  are  la  all  that  concerns  the  orchard  and  of  the  exact  extent  to 
which  each  activity  of  the  tree  should  proceed  in  order  to  get  the  results  desired 
then  It  would  be  possible  to  prescribe  a  thoroughly  rational  system  of  orchard 
management  Human  knowledge  has  not  yet  attained  to  this  ideal  achieve- 
ment, but  fortunately,  in  the  realms  of  plant  physiology,  of  plant  pathology,  of 
entomology,  of  Boll  chemistry,  of  physiological  chemistry  of  soil,  physics  and 
of  other  departments  of  science,  able  scientists  are  searching  for  the  truths 
which  the  Iruit  grower  needs  to  know  In  order  that  orchard  practice  may  rest 
upon  sound  foundations.  The  present  world-wide  activity  In  science  is  re- 
dounding to  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  grower.  One  has  but  to  compare  the  best 
present  methods  with  the  best  methods  of  the  fruit  growers  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  to  discover  that  permanent  progress  is  being  made  tn  various  direc- 
tions. For  example,  in  the  methods  of  managing  the  soil  to  conserve  soil 
moisture  and  In  other  ways  to  increase  Its  fertility;  in  the  treatment  of  In- 
jurious insects  and  plant  diseases;  in  the  handling  of  fruit,  and  in  other  ways 
which  might  be  mentioned  the  best  orchard  practice  has  in  recent  years  come  to 
be  based  more  nearly  than  before  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  tne  rundamontal 
princlplea  involved.  The  habits  and  life  histories  of  many  of  the  common  In- 
jurious insects  and  parasitic  fungi  haro  been  carefully  worked  out,  their  vul- 
nerable points  have  been  discovered  and  the  means  of  keeping  them  under  con- 
trol are  well  known.  Such  practices  as  that  of  having  holes  bored  In  tree 
trunks  and  plugged  with  sulphur  and  charcoal  or  some  other  myaterlous  mixture 
at  a  dollar  a  plug,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  terrible  destruction  to  any  fungus 
or  insects  which  may  rashly  venture  to  attack  either  trunk  or  root,  leaf  or 
branch,  do  not  have  any  considerable  following  among  the  leading  fruit  grow- 
ers. Such  horticultural  methods  appear  to  obtain  favor  nowadays  chiefly 
with  some  of  the  clergymen.  Judges,  physicians,  merchants  and  others  who  are 
Indulging  their  horticultural  tastes,  but  whose  knowledge  of  how  to  manage 
mien  la  better  than  their  understanding  of  sound  horticultural  practice.  Among 
progressive  fruit  growers  rules  based  upon  unsound  theories  are  gradually  giving 
way  to  more  rational  practice  which  when  guided  by  a  correct  appreciation  of 
underlying  principles  need  not  be  blindly  followed  but  may  be  Intelligently  varied 
to  suit  existing  circumstances.  But  While  this  Is  so  their  still  remain  in  even 
the  best  modern  orchard  practice  many  methods  for  which  no  foundation  has 
yet  been  found  in  principles  capable  of  scientific  demonstration.  These  methods 
may  be  governed  either  by  theory  or  by  practical  experience  or  by  both,  or  some 
of  them  may  be  based  in  part  on  theory  and  experience  and  In  part  on  recog- 
nized scientific  principles. 
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hard  to  determine.  One  thing  we  are  certain  of  Is  tbat  there  were  several 
frosts  at  this  time  and  many  blossoms  were  Injured  or  killed.  ProfsHor 
Green  says  that  he  believes  that  the  way  the  bloBsoma  are  usually  clus- 
tered underneath  the  foliage  when  hill  cultivation  is  practiced  hinders  pol- 
lination by  preventing  the  free  access  of  Insects  and  pollen  to  the  flowers. 
While'ln  the  halt  matted,  or  matted  row,  the  blossoms  are  more  often  forced 
abovo  or  through  the  foliage  and  thus  more  easily  reached  by  Insects  or 
pollen. 

Prom  the  unmulched  patch  we  were  able  to  pick  beirles  cm  some 
varieties  as  much  as  ten  days  earlier  than  on  the  mulched,  and  from  searly 
all  at  least  five  days  earlier.  This  suggests  the  poBBlbtlity  of  extending 
the  fruiting  seoscnL  for  a  tew  days. 

Among  tbe  varieties  the  Sample  did  not  do  quite  as  well  as  it  has  dons 
heretofore,  but  yet  it  was  not  far  behind  the  best. 

Parsons  Beauty  outyfelded  tbe  Sample  this  year,  but  the  berries  are 
somewhat  dull  in  color  and  do  not  make  a  good  appearance  in  the  basket 

Senator  Dunlap  yielded  fairly  well,  but  the  berries  are  inclined  to  grow 
rather  small  toward  the  close  of  the  season., 

The  Clyde  has  not  done  well  on  the  Station  grounds  for  several  years, 
and  although  it  did  better  this  year  than  usual,  It  was  not  up  to  the  average. 

August   Luther   yielded    very    heavy,   but  berries    were    too   small   from  ' 
first  picking. 

The  Amot,  or  Improved  Parker  XSirl,  seems  to  be  Identical  with  the 
Parker  Earl. 

In  the  Success  we  have  a  berry  of  some  promise.  It  is  of  an  even  and 
good  size  throughout  the  season  and  of  a  bright  color,  prolific,  but  perhaps 
a  little  soft  for  shipping. 

The  Marie  Is  another  promising  variety.  It  is  proHflc,  of  good  form 
and  color  and  shows  up  well  in  basket. 

The  Nettle  seems  to  be  a  promising  late  sort.  It  Is  of  good  size,  but  a 
little  light  in  ccrlor.    Stands  out  prominent  at  last  of  season. 

The  Robbie  Is  another  sort  tbat  shows  up  well,  especially  at  very  last 
of  season.  The  berries  are  a  little  larger  than  the  Nettle,  but  it  is  not 
quite  as   prolific. 

Among  the  very  early  varieties  Johnston's  Early  seems  to  take  the 
lead  as  to  prolificacy  and  size.  Its  season  is  much  longer  than  most  ver> 
early  sorts. 

Tbe  most  striking  variety  in  tbe  test  this  year  was  tbe  Kittle  Rice, 
formerly  the  Downlng's  Bride.  In  this  berry  we  have  the  combination  of 
prolificacy,  beauty,  good  size,  form  and  firmness.  If  this  berry  ke^s  up 
the  pace  set  this  year  it  will  be  <me  of  the  berries  of  the  future. 

There  Is  not  much  new  to  give  in  reference  to  blackberriea  and  rasp- 
berries. The  Early  Kiog,  Hlldorado  and  Taylor  stand  at  tbe  head  as  yet. 
The  Mersereau  Is  a  fine,  large  berry,  quite  hardy  and  having  a  long  fruiting 
season.    Ripens  about  with  Eldorado,  but  continues  later.     . 

Of  the  blackcaps,  Kansas,  Leflel  and  Calyx  did  the  best  this  year. 

Among  the  reds  and  purples  the  King  stood  alone.  Tbe  Cardinal  did 
not  fruit  and  the  Haymaker  did  not  show  up  as  well  as  usual. 

The  grapes  were  well  loaded  this  year,  but  the  newer  varieties  have  not 
borne  sufilclently  to  give  a  good  Idea  of  their  value.  One  point  that  was 
demonstrated  this  year  was  the  fact  that  very  late  spraying  of  grapes  may 
prove  valuable.  The  grapes  had  been  given  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
last  spraying,  but  the  check  row,  left  without  spraying,  caused  the  other 
portions  to   become    infected,    and    It    was    apparent   that   unless   something 
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waa  done  our  grape  crop  would  be  of  little  value.  ProIesBor  Selbr  tbougbt 
tb&t  we  could  do  no  harm,  as  the  crop  would  be  ruined  If  left  alone,  and 
alao  thought  we  could  do  some  good.  Although  the  earlier  varieties  had 
begun  to  turn,  we  decided  to  go  ahead,  and  oonsequentlr  two  spraTings  ot 
ammonlacal  copper  carbonate  were  made,  with  the  result  that  the  rot  was 
checked  and  the  crop  saved. 

Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  waa  not  a  very  good  one  from  an  experi- 
mental standpoint,  but  we  anticipate  a  good  general  trult  crop  another  ;ear 
If  the  weather  man  does  not  deal  with  us  too  severely. 


President  Miller:  The  next  will  be  a  paper  upon  "Strawberries," 
by  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

Strawberries. 

BI    W.   W.   FABNBWORTH. 

Mr,  W-  W,  Farnsworth :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
In  justice  to  those  who  arc  to  follow  me  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  my 
remarks  as  brief  as  possible. 

Of  course  you  would  not  expect  mc,  in  speaking  upon  strawberry 
culture,  to  devote  much  attention,  if  any,  to  the  amateur  side  of  the  prob- 
lem, and,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  commercial 
strawberry  growing,  as  in  that  part  of  it  I  feel  much  more  at  home. 

In  order  to  treat  our  subject  intelligently  let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  strawberry,  what  it  reqyires  for  its  best  develop- 
ment. We  realize  that  the  plant  whose  life  is  begun,  or  rather  that  is 
planted  last  spring,  must  receive  during  the  first  season  such  care  and 
treatment  as  will  enable  it  to  build  up  this  surplus  energy,  to  build  up  a 
system  that  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  fruit. 

How  then  shall  we  secure  this  condition?  We  realize  that  the 
young  plant  has  only  some  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing until  it  is  called  upon  to  develop  and  mature  a  weight  of  fruit  several 
times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  the  original  plant.  Note  the  difference 
of  the  work  required  of  the  apple  tree  and  the  little  strawberry  plant. 
The  apple  tree  has  an  entire  season  of  perhaps  five  or  six  months  to  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  fruit  not  nearly  equal  to  its  weight,  while  the  straw- 
berry in  some  three  or  four  weeksy  perhaps,  produces  several  times  its 
weight  in  fruit. 

To  meet  this  great  strain  and  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  tem- 
perature is  not  conducive  to  the  greatest  possible  growth,  we  must  have 
our  soil  in  such  condition  that  it  shall  yield  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  a 
sufficient  supply  of  plant  food  and  the  necessary  moisture  which  Profes- 
sor Sclby  this  morning  showed  so  clearly  is  necessary  to  carry  that  food 
into  Ihc  plant,  and  turn  it  from  inert  matter  into  the  luscious  berry. 

Let  us  first,  then,  consider  the  soil.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  we 
want  a  sand  soil  or  a  clay  soil.    We  simply  want  a  scmI  that  is  well  sup- 
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carbon  taken  from  the  air,  they  are  built  up  by  the  help  of  sunlight  into  food 
which  the  plant  is  able  to  use  to  sustain  Its  life  and  support  Its  growth.  This 
Is  done  only  In  the  green  granules  which  give  green  color  to  the  leaf,  to  the 
bark  of  young  shoots  and  to  other  green  tissues  of  the  plant.  Nowhere  but 
In  these  green  granules  has  been  found  the  ability  to  transform  the  crude  ma- 
terials of  earth  and  air  into  food  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  life.  It  follows 
then  that  the  green  substance  of  plants  stands  between  all  oi^anic  life  and  starva- 
tion. The  food  which  has-  been  built  up  in  the  manner  Just  stated  is  no 
longer  crude  food,  but  may  be  properly  called  elaborated  food. 

The  green  granules  (chloroi^yll  granules),  together  with  the  soft  living 
substance  (protoplasm).  Id  which  tbey  are  imbedded,  are  Inclosed  In  minute 
cells  which  have  very  thin  delicate  walls  through  which  the  air  may  pass  to  the 
Interior  of  the  cell.  Nest  to  the  upper  skin  of  the  leaf  these  cells  are  elongated 
and  stand  packed  closely  together  with  ends  towards  the  surface  <pallsade 
cells).  But  in  the  under  portion  of  the  leaf  they  are  arranged  more  loosely, 
forming  spongy  tissue  with  many  air  passages  called  intercellular  spaces.  The 
soft  tender  tissue  of  the  leaf  which  has  Just  been  described  Is  protected  from 
mechanical  Injury,  from  enemies,  and  from  drying  winds  or  other  untoward 
Influences  by  covering  called  the  epidermlH  or  skin.  The  under  skin  is  per- 
forated with  many,  many  mouths  or  pores  through  which  the  air  may  pass  to 
and  fro  between  the  Intercellular  spaces  In  the  leaf  and  the  outer  air.  Tbeae 
mouths  may  be  opened  and  closed  to  suit  the  existing  conditions,  thus  regulat- 
ing tbe  entrance  or  the  egress  of  the  air.  By  this  arrangement  of  spongy 
tissue  the  area  of  the  cell  walls  In  contact  with  air  is  Increased  many  fold 
over  what  It  would  be  were  only  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  leaf  In  contact  with 
air.  In  one  case  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  area  of  cell  surface  in  contact 
with  air  was  ten  times  greater  than  the  area  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf. 

The  leaf  cells  give  off  to  the  air  in  the  t^gregate  great  quantities  of  water  In 
the  form  of  vapor.  Botanists  call  this  process  transpiration.  King  (The  Soil: 
155)  cites  the  experiments  of  Hellrlegel  In  Prussia  In  which  it  was  found  that 
barley  used  310  pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter  produced,  sum- 
mer rye  353  pounds,  horse  beans  282  pounds,  peas  273  pounds,  red  clover  310 
pounds,  and  buckwheat  363  pounds  of  water  for  one  pound  of  dry  matter. 
This  Is  at  the  mean  rate  of  325  tons  of  water  for  each  ton  of  dry  matter  pro- 
duced. He  then  adds.  "These  large  amounts  of  water  used  by  vegetation 
Ip  ,the  maintenance  of  Its  functions  are  necessitated  partly  by  tbe  rapid 
evaporation  which  results  from  the  extreme  exposure  of  tbe  foliage  under  con- 
ditions best  suited  to  facilitate  a  rapid  loss  of  water  in  this  way;  but  evident- 
ly also,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  physiological  processes  of  the  plant  Itself, 
which  demand  a  large  movement  of  water  through  the  growing  tissuiss." 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  crude  food  materials  which  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  soil  and  from  the  air  are  elaborated  In  the  leaf  into  organic 
substances  which  the  plant  can  use  to  sustain  Its  life  and  support  growth. 
But  fruit  growers  as  a  rule  do  not  sufllclently  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
keeping  the  foliage  In  good  working  condition.  Perhaps  one  or  two  Illustrations 
bearing  on  this  point  may  tie  proQtably  presented  here. 

The  first  visible  product  which  results  from  the  activities  of  the  green 
granules  in  changing  crude  food  substances  Into  elaborated  food  is  starch.  This 
Is  formed  in  microscopic  granules.  As  has  already  been  stated  It  is  formed 
only  in  sunlight.  By  extracting  tbe  green  coloring  matter  of  a  leaf  with  alco- 
hol and  staining  the  leaf  with  the  tincture  of  iodine  the  presence  of  starch  may 
readily  be  detected  because  iodine  colors  the  starch  blue.  If  a  leaf  be  thus 
treated  at  tbe  close  of  day  It  will  be  found  full  of  starch,  hut  if  put  through 
this  treatment  early  Id  the  morning  It  will  be  found  empty  of  atarcb.  ^In  th« 
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Bunligbt  the  starch  la  mad«  faster  than  It  la  removed  from  the  leaf,  therefore 
the  leaf  becomes  filled  with  starch  during  the  day-  During  the  night  the 
starch  la  tranaterred  from  the  leaf  to  the  plant  so  that  b^  morning  the  leaf 
Is  empty. of  starch.  Is  It  of  do  significance  to  the  plant  whether  or  not  Its  foli- 
age la  protected  from  injury  and  kept  vigorous  and  healthy? 

Very  practical  leaaone  bearing  on  this  point  are  found  In  the  repeated  demoa- 
etratloDB  of  the  great  gain  in  the  lyleld  of  potatoes  when  the  foliage  la  protected 
from  the  attaclis  uf  inaecta  and  fungoua  dlaeasea  aa  compared  with  potatoes 
grown  in  adjacent  unprotected  rowa.  A  good  example  ol  thla  kind  Is  seen  in  ' 
the  work  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Stewart  at  the  Bxperlment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  dur- 
ing the  paat  aummer.  He  sprayed  a  certain  number  of  rows  In  a  potato  field 
.five  times  during  the  season.  Of  the  adjacent  rows  an  equal  number  were 
sprayed  three  times  and  an  equal  number  were  left  unaprayea  lor  comparlaon. 
The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  yield  per  acre  under  the  different 
treatments: 

expii:bime.st  at  oenuva.    1903. 

Rows  sprayed  5  times  averaged  292  bn.  per  acre 

Rows  sprayed  3  times  averaged 262  bu.  per  acre 

Rowa  unaprayed  averaged 174  bu.  per  aero 

Gain  for  6  sprayings 118  bu.  par  acre 

Gain  for  3  sprayings 88  bu.  per  acre 

Increase  In  yield  due  almost  entirely  to  protection  of  foliage  agalnat  Fhy- 
tophLhora.    Only  a  little  rot. 

Should  the  fruit  grower  study  the  root  he  would  find  that  the  soil  water 
is  absorbed  by  the  newer  parts  of  the  growing  nwt  fibres.  These  often  increase 
their  atraorptive  area  by  sending  out  near  the  growing  tip  extensions  of  the  skin 
which  are  called  root  hairs.  The  region  where  absorption  takes  place  is  con- 
fined to  lh<Dse  portions  of  the  rootlets  which  are  so  young  that  the  akin  is  ten- 
der. As  they  grow  older  the  outside  tissue  gets  too  thick  and  firm  to  absorb 
water  from  the  soil  and  like  all  the  rest  of  the  plant  the;  become  dependent  on 
the  younger  Tootieta  for  the  aupply  of  water  which  exists  In  the  sap.  The  main 
root  and  Its  branches  show  In  section  live  bark,  the  cambium,  the  live  sap  wood 
and  In  old  parts  the  dead  heart  wood.  Along  the  surface  are  found  aipongy  or 
corky  spots,  known  as  lenticels.  These  are  especially  significant  to  the  orchard- 
1st.  It  la  through  these  porea  that  the  air  has  access  to  the  soft  inner  bark. 
They  may  properly  be  called  breathing  pores.  They  aro  reminders  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  roots  must  have  air  as  w«ll  as  water.  Soil  moisture  Is  not 
sufficient  for  the  healthy  growth  of  tbe  tree  but  soil  air  Is  also  required.  If  the 
top  of  the  tree  Is  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  there  must  be  a  corresponding  ac- 
tivity In  the  root.  Growing,  tender  rootlets  must  be  pushed  into  fresh  portions 
of  earth  seeking  plant  food.  Theae  activities  of  the  root  can  not  be  suatalned 
unless  the  air  permeates  the  soil  so  that  the  reaplratlon  of  the  roots  may  not  be 
hindered.  These  observations  Indicate  that  the  texture  of  the  orchard  soil 
should  receive  careful  attention  In  order  to  secure  a  dally  and  more  than  that 
an  hourly  supply  of  raw  materials  for  the  food  factory  above  ground  where  tho 
leaves  are  at  work.  It  is  liot  sufficient  for  the  top  to  make  starch  and  send  it 
back  to  the  roots,  but,  as  already  said,  there  must  be  a  supply  of  air  to  the  roots 
through  the  soil.  If  the  air  Is  excluded  from  the  soil  by  an  excess  of  water 
whereby  all  of  the  apace  between  the  particles  of  soil  is  filled  with  water  In- 
stead of  air,  then  root  growth  ia  checked  and  eventually  disease  sets  in.  I  have 
some  photographs  here  to  illustrate  this  point.    These  trees  shown  In  the  photo- 
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take  the  ordinary  hoe  and  cut  off  both  sides,  leaving  it  about  four  inches 
wide,  just  strike  the  hoe  crosswise  of  the  rows  in  October, 

We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  the  best  cultivation  people  will 
do  under  field  conditions  is  to  thin  out  with  this  hoe.  It  is  a  sort  of 
rough  and  ready  method,  and  it  is  away  ahead  of  allowing  all  the  run- 
ners to  grow.  You  can  grow  berries  and  you  can  grow  lots  of  them  and 
let  the  runners  grow  at  will,  but  you  cannot  grow  the  best  berries  any 
more  than  you  can  grow  premium  com  with  ten  stalks  in  a  hill.  You 
must  restrict  them  and  the  cultivation  should  be  kept  up  until  late  in  the 
fall.  Of  course,  along  in  November  the  evaporation  is  not  so  great  and 
the  plants  become  established  with  the  fall  rains  and  cooler  weather,  so 
that  they  will  not  suffer  so  much  from  lack  of  moisture,  but  still  it  is  well 
to  retain  that  moisture  for  a  time  of  need. 

As  to  mulching.  Professor  Waid  brought  out  very  clearly  a  number 
of  reasons  for  a  mulch. 

We  were  once  supplying  a  market  that  paid  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  an  early  fruit,  and  we  know  that  three  or  four  days'  difference  of 
ripening — and  sometimes  we  had  more  than  that  much  difference  in  our 
favor — meant  a  great  difference  in  the  price  of  the  product.  And,  there- 
fore, we  did  not  mulch.  Once  in  a  while  we  would  lose  a  few  berries 
by  their  being  sandy,  but  not  very  many,  and  at  that  time  that  system 
paid  us  the  best.  Our  markets  ceased  to  discriminate  and  we  now 
mulch.  Briefly  stated  the  objections  to  mulching  are  simply  these,  as 
Professor  Waid  has  said :  There  is  a  little  more  danger  of  a  frost,  and 
I  think,  too,  that  the  mulched  patch  does  not  store  up  the  heat  in  the  soil. 
In  other  words,  the  straw  radiates  the  heat,  so  that  there  is  not  so  much 
warmth  stored  in  the  soil  to  radiate  out  at  night,  it  is  a  sort  of  a  balance 
wheel;  while  the  unniulched  absorbs  the  heat  during  the  day  and  is  in  a 
condition  to  radiate  it  at  night  and  raise  the  temperature.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  that  the  unmulched  patch  will  often  escape  from  frost  while 
that  which  is  mulched  suffers  severely.  But  I  agree  with  them  the 
mulching  is  justified.  We  find  it  keeps  the  berries  free  from  sand. 
Then,  too,  the  straw  which  we  haul  on  adds  to  the  humus  of  the  soil  and 
makes  the  soil  a  great  deal  better  for  the  next  crop.  The  ground  which " 
we  planted  last  spring  being  a  clover  field,  in  November  we  took  the 
manure  spreader,  which  held  about  fifty  bushels — the  rows  were  a  little 
over  thirty  rods  long — and  went  over  the  entire  field,  putting  on  a  load 
to  each  two  rows,  and  then  after  we  went  over  it  once  we  went  over  it 
again,  and  we  are  now  putting  on  this  week  a  thin  coating  of  straw,  per- 
haps two  tons  or  two  tons  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  In  the  spring,  as  soon 
a,s  the  plant  begins  to  be  seen,  we  will  go  through  and  spread  that  be- 
tween the  rows.  This  is  a  great  aid  in  retaining  the  moisture.  And 
then  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  the  fruit  and  is  gathered,  it  is  plowed  under 
immediately  and  planted  to  potatoes,  and  all  this  straw  and  manure  goes 
into  the  soil  to  be  decomposed  to  store  up  humus. 
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We  have  a  regular  rotation.  I  have  three  fields  devoted  to  it.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  of  berries  is  picked,  the  field  is  planted  to  potatoes,  and 
when  they  are  dug  rye  is  sowed,  and  next  spring  clover  seed  is  sowed  on 
therfe  and  harrowed  in,  and  by  fall  the  clover  has  a  good  growth  and  is 
plowed  under  during  the  winter  as  the  weather  will  permit,  so  that  every 
third  year  we  have  it  in  strawberries.  I  think  all  you  who  have  had  any 
strawberries  will  acknowledge  that  we  can  not  rotate  too  closely  with  our 
berries,  and  it  is  a  question  with  me  if  I  can  keep  up  even  this  rotation 
too  long  with  success.  I  want  to  make  a  break  occasionally,  for  I  believe 
new  soil  will  produce  a  better  crop  of  berries  with  less  care  than  ground 
which  has  grown  one  or  two  crops  of  fruit,  I  am  now  preparing  new 
ground  which  I  expect  to  plant  in  strawberries  next  year,  and  give  my 
three  fields  a  rest  of  two  or  three  years. 

Just  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  marketing,  and  I  shall  close,  but  1 
have  said  nothing  about  varieties  and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall,  any  more 
than  to  say  this:  First,  decide  what  you  expect  to  do  with  the  straw- 
berries after  you  have  grown  them.  In  other  words,  whether  you  want 
to  supply  the  home  markets  or  whether  you  want  to  ship  to  distant  mar- 
kets. Then  go  around  amongst  the  growers  and  find  out  what  is  doing 
the  best  with  them,  and  then  experiment  in  your  own  way,  carefully. 
Don't  go  into  any  one  variety  largely.  As  illustrating  this,  take  the 
Qyde  berry,  which  came  out  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment in  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  In  my  case  it  has 
surpassed  everything  else  in  my  method  of  culture,  but  it  would  be  very 
unwise  for  anyone  else  to  plant  the  Clyde,  because  the  chances  are  it 
would  be  a  disappointment. 

Warfield  and  Senator  Dunlap  are  fine. 

Do  not  ^0  into  strawberry  culture ;  grow  into  it.  Begin  in  a  small 
way.  You  will  find  a  good  many  unexpected  problems  come  up,  and  if 
you  go  into  it  largely  at  first  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  disappointment 
and  trouble  and  loss.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  has  to  be  learned  by 
long  and  careful  experience. 

Above  all,  deal  fairly  with  your  customers,  whether  retail  or  whole- 
sale. Don't  consider  that  after  you  have  sold  the  quart  or  bushel  and 
got  your  money  the  transaction  is  ended.  Strive  to  make  each  transac- 
tion please  and  profit  the  purchaser  and.  pave  the  way  for  another  and 
larger  and  more  pleasant  transaction.  Try  to  build  up  trade  by  this 
means, 

I  might  sum  up  the  whole  subject  of  strawberry  culture  in  just 
about  two  sentences.  We  want  to  manage  the  strawberry  plant  very 
much  as  we  would  a  horse.  Feed  it;  and  then  put  a  bit  in  its  mouth 
and  govern  it  and  control  it  to  do  our  will.  In  other  words,  fertiliza- 
tion and  restriction.  When  I  was  new  in  the  business  an  old  friend 
of  mine  used  to  say,  "You  don't  want  rich  ground  for  your  straw- 
berries, for  if  you  have  they  will  all  run  to  vine."     I  want  to  plan  so 
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They  recognize  the  value  of  grass  as  a  mulch.  With  them  the  grass  le  tlie 
main  thing,  particularly  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  orchard,  and  the  material 
irhlch  is  brought  in  Is  merely  suppiemeatary. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grass  mulch  method  differs  materially  from 
the  usual  method,  and  the  difference  la  even  greater  than  at  first  ap- 
pears; In  fact,  Mr.  Vergon  and  Mr,  Hitchlngs  really  ought  to  be  credited  vith 
having  made  a  discovery.  Their  method  Is  surely  deserving  of  a  distinctive 
name  and  the  grass  mulch  method  Is  the  term  which  has  been  adopted  because 
It  is  descriptive.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  method  1b  that  it  makes 
use  of  grass  as  a  mulch,  and.  If  the  right  course  Is  followed,  the  grass  growing 
In  the  orchard  Is  turned  to  account  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  I>e  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  trees.  Orsss  has  been  supposed  to  be  harmful  to  frutt  trees,  and 
as  orchards  are  ordinarily  managed,  It  le,  but  these  gentlemen  have  shown  how 
It  may  b«  utilized.  Some  who  are  recognized  as  teachers  and  leaders  fn  hoHt- 
culture  bave  thoughtlessly  asserted  that  the  orchards  where  this  method  has 
been  followed  are  so  favored  by  nature  In  soil  and  location  that  the  trees  grow 
In  splbe  of  the  grass.  It  Is  evident  to  those  who  have  given  the  matter  care- 
ful attention  that  the  grass  Is  beneficial  and  that  the  trees  thrive  because  of  it. 
If  a  man's  success  must  be  discounted  because  he  has  sagacity  eaough  to  select 
a  good  site  tor  an  orchard,  then  perhaps  we  have  been  giving  altogether  tno 
much  credit  to  many  successful  orchardists.  There  are  many  good  orchard  sites 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  we  see  a  good  orchard  on  one  of  these 
sites  we  are  usually  Inclined  to  give  the  man  baclc  pf  the  orchard  the  credit;  for 
all  that  Is  done,  from  the  selection  of  said  site  to  the  choosing  of  methods  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  same. 

This  Is  as  It  should  be,  and  if  one  deserves  more  credit  than  another  it  is 
the  one  who  gets  out  nl  the  ruts  first,  and  if  he  Is  magnanimous  enough  to  help 
to  pull  others  out  then  he  ought  to  be  called  a  benefactor. 

It  Is  not  improper,  however,  to  ask  if  the  grass  mulch  methodrls  applicable 
upon  any  except  soils  particularly  adapted  to  grass.  The  full  answer  to  this 
cannot  be  given  now,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  success  of  tho  method  depends 
largely  upon  the  growth  of  grass,  although  not  wholly,  and  modlflcations  may 
need  to  be  made  to  suit  conditions.  A  castlron  rule  cannot  be  laid  down  for  this 
method  any  more  than  for  any  other  method. 

The  quantity  of  mulching  material  iwhich  needs  to  be  used  to  supplement  the 
grass  mulch  must  vary  with  the  soli.  In  general,  the  conditions  which  favor  the 
growth  of  grass  are  good  for  the  trees,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  grass 
will  endure  more  water  than  trees;  also  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  forcing 
fruit  trees  In  too  vigorous  a  growth,  but  not  grass.  There  Is  a  medium  condition 
under  which  both  trees  and  grass  will  thrive  and  It  takes  about  as  much  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  orchardlst  to  maintain  this  condition  as  !t  does  to  maintain 
a  serviceaDle  dust  mulch  by  cultivation. 

We  have  been  taught  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  sooner  or  later,  to  give 
up  the  entire  area  of  the  orchard  to  the  trees.  Many  believe  In  and  practice 
cropping  between  the  trees  for  a  number  of  years,  Elxperlence  has  shown  that 
under  this  treatment  the  trees  made  a  good  gowth.  It  does  not  look  like  rob- 
bery to  utilize  the  space  between  the  trees  for  annual  crops  when  the  trees  are 
doing  as  well  as  can  he  desired. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  loss  in  fertility  In  this  course,  but  the  water  holding 
capacity  of  the  soil  Is  also  lessened  because  of  the  destruction  of  vegetable  fibre. 
This  Is  sought  to  be  corrected  by  the  growing  of  cover  crops.  Mr.  Vergon's  re- 
mark that  he  "takes  nothing  from  his  orchard  but  apples."  discloses  his  idea, 
but  it  Is  probable  that  he  Is  not,  even  yet,  fully  understood.  Some  think  that 
he  takes  nothing  from  his  bearing  orchard  but  apples,  but  he  means  that  dart 
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the  entire  life  ot  the  orchard  no  crop  U  to  be  taken  awa7  except  that  whldi 
cornea  from  the  trees.  It  is  true  that  he  did  take  a  few  crops  ot  bay  from  Us 
orchard,  but  he  has  repented  of  that  mistake,  If  It  was  a  mistake,  and  le  doing 
>works  meet  for  repentance.  The  grass  mulch  method  contemplates  not  dntmo- 
tlon  and  then  restoration  or  restitution,. but  rather  the  production  and  conaeira- 
tlon  of  vegetable  Qbre,  or  humus.  The  fundamental  Idea  is  to  fill  the  soil  fuU 
of  vegetable  flbre  at  the  outset  and  to  never  let  the  supply  diminish  more 
than  need  be.  In  the  early  years  of  the  orchard  the  trees  can  be  kept  growing 
by  a  mulch  of  some  kind,  extending  out  a  little  farther  than  the  branches.  The 
grass  between  the  trees  does  not  hinder  their  growth.  They  thrive  quite  as 
well  as  under  cultivation.  The  space  not  needed  by  the  trees  is  given  up  to 
grass.  It  may  be  clipped,  but  not  pastured.  Some  of  it  may  be  used  to  mulch 
about  the  trees,  or  It  may  be  allowed  to  He  where  It  fell.  Soon  it  becomes  a 
mass  of  humuB  which  holds  water  like  a  sponge.  It  comes  the  nearest  to 
being  like  nature's  covering  of  the  soil  In  the  primeval  forest  of  anything 
that  can  be  thought  of.  The  clipped  grass  makes  a  new  covering  each  season 
and  when  the  second  growth  comes  up  through  the  mulch  and  forms  a  dense 
green  coat  to  ward  oft  the  sun's  rays  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  to  shield 
it  from  the  drying  effects  of  the  wind  the  conditions  are  almost  perfect. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  drying  effect  of  the  growing  grass  Is  greater  than 
Its  moisture  holding  power.  Data  r^arding  this  matter  are  wanting,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  balance  accounts  for  and  against  the  grass  we  must  not  forget 
that  store  of  humus  and  the  ];>art  which  It  plays  In  holding  water.  Cover  crops 
of  all  kinds  take  water,  and  grass  Is  a  cover  crop.  There  Is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  It  gives  to  the  trees  more  thaa  It  takes  of  both  food  and  water,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  supplementary  mulch  about  the  trees  is  kept  up. 

There  Is  no  taking  for  granted  in  the  grass  mulch  method,  that  after  the 
trees  come  into  bearing  something  can  and  will  be  done  to  provide  food  and 
water.    A  reserve  fund  Is  created  in  the  beginning  that  la  sufficient  for  all  this. 

The  soil  In  the  young  orchard  does  not  lie  Idle,  nor  does  it  produce  a  crop 
to  be  turned  Into  cash  to  be  put  Into  the  bank  or  to  buy  fartllizera.  The  soil  la 
constantly  cropped,  but  the  product  is  stored  on  the  spot  for  the  use  of  the 
trees  as  soon  as  they  are  In  need.  The  trees  In  a  grass  mulched  orchard  never 
hong  out  the  signal  of  distress  because  of  a  need  of  food  or  water.  The 
reserve  fund  may  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time.  If  it  makes  a  man  feel  comfort- 
able to  carry  life  Insurance  In  a  company  which  he  hopes  will  weather  financial 
storms,  how  ought  he  to  feel  with  such  a  reserve  fund  as  that  spoken  of  in  his 
orchard?  Granted  that  It  costs  something  to  give  up  the  entire  space  of  the 
orchard  to  the  trees  and  grass,  but  what  an  investment!  An  insurance  com- 
pany or  bank  which  could  guarantee  Its  equal  in  safety  and  profit,  has  never  bees 
beard  of.  As  the  orchard  grows  older  and  the  branches  extend  farther  and 
farther  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  humus  forming  material 
Is  lessened.  It  may  take  a  long  time  to  use  up  the  accumulation,  but  the 
supplementary  mulch  will  need  to  be  Increased. 

It  has  not  been  my  Intention  In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  to  make  dis- 
paraging comparisons  with  other  methods,  but  in  order  to  bring  some  points  out 
more  clearly  a  few  comparisons  must  be  made.  It  ts  not  my  Intention,  how- 
ever, to  advocate  any  method  to  the  e«cluBton  of  others,  for  my  observations 
have  enabled  me  to  see  that  it  Is  not  the  method  which  makes  the  man,  but 
It  is  the  man  who  brings  about  desired  results  with  a  good  method  as  an 
Instrument,  A  good  method  is  of  no  value  to  one  who  does  not  understand 
and  apply  underlying  principles. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  a  good  and  satisfactory  method  In  the  hands 
of  one  person  may  be  a  veritable  misfit  In  the  hands  of  adother,  because  of  unlike    i 
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condttlonB,  but  there  need  fie  no  miBflta  It  one  knows  wby  he  does  thus  and  so. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed  and  adopted  in  growing  orchards,  but  it 
is  not  neceesaiy  to  consider  all  nor  any  ^great  number.  The  one  which  has 
the  moat  adherents  Is  the  clean  oulture  and  cover  crop  method.  Another  plan 
which  is  quite  popular  Is  that  of  pasturing  the  orchard  with  swine  or  sheep. 
Let  us  compare  these  with  the  grass  mulch  system,  starting  with  a  theoretical 
orchard,  one-third  o(  which  Is  to  be  managed  after  each  ot  these  sevenU  plans. 
We  can  most  conveniently  llluatrate  by  taking  ten-year  periods.  The  trees 
which  are  to  be  cultivated  are  planted, In  soil  which  has  been  put  in  good  con- 
dition to  receive  trees.  Some  cultivated  crop  Is  planted  between  the  tree  rows, 
and  an  effort  is  made, to  not  only  keep  the  weeds  Trom  growing,  but  to  stir  the 
soil  often  enough  so  that  the  moiGture  will  be  retained  by  an  earth  mulch.  The 
crop  must  be  out  of  .the  way  In  time  to  sow  rye,  oats,  yetch,  crimson  clover  or 
some  other  cover  crop,  which  Is  to  beallowed  to  stand  all  winter  to  prevent  wash- 
ing and  leaching  of  the  soil;  togatber  upandsave  the  vagrant  nitrogen;  to  decay 
and  thus  add  humus.  This  process,  with  such  modlflcatloos  as  may  be  thought 
necessary.  Is  to  be  repeated  each  season.  With  some  kinds  of  fruit  trees  crops 
may  be  grown  only  two  or. three  years,  but  In  an  apple  orchard  five  years  ^ia 
about  the  limit.  We  cannot  count  upon  five  full  crops  of  com  or  potatoes, 
poAslbly  not  more  than  three.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  year  period  we  may 
have, to  the  credit  of  our  cultivated  orchard  sufficient  cash  from  the  sales  ot 
corn  and  potatoes  to  pay  for  all  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
pay  for, the  seed  of  the  cover  crops.  On  thin  soil  this  cannot  be  done,  but  It 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  if  a  yield  of  com  of  fifty  bushels  and  ot  potatoes  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  acre  can  be  obtained.  On  hillsides  where  the  soil  Is  thin 
and  washing  Is  apt  to  occur  the  orcbardlst  must  manage  with  skill  to  keep  the 
soil  In  place  and  to  secure  growth  enough  ot  a  cover  crop  to  keep  even  with 
the  loBS  ot  vegetable  fibre.  He  may  find  at  the  end  ot  ten  years  that  the  soil 
is  poorer  than  at  the  start;  that  no  crop  will  grow  and  that  the  hillside  la  full 
of  gullies.  Tbe  trees  may  appear  to  be  In  good  condition  and  may  have  made 
a  good  growth  and  have  borne  some  fruit.  On  good  land,  or  gently  sloping  fields 
the  trees  will  most  certainly  be  In  a  thrifty,  growing  condition;  the  pride  of  their 
owner  and  tbe  admiration  of  all.  The  cover  crops  have  fulfilled  their  mission 
except  when  the  latter  part  ol  the  season  has  been  so  dry  that  the  seed  tailed 
to  germinate.    This  may  have  happened  two  or  three  seasons  out  ot  the  ten. 

The  trees  In  the  grass  mulch  orchard  have  done  well  also.  Some  dry  seasons 
they  may  have  gone  a  little  ahead  of  the  others  and  at  other  times  the  cultivated 
trees  have  rather  taken  the  lead.  Tbe  grass  mulch  trees  have  probably  shown 
more  precocity  in  fruiting,  but  they  would  need  to  have  borne  considerably 
more  trult  than  the  others  if  the  accounts  ot  the  two  plots  are  to  balance.  It 
will  be  just  the  same  if  we  do  not  count  the  value  of  the  fruit  and  interest 
on  tbe  Investment  in  either  case.  The  extra  cost,  then,  of  the  grass  mulch 
orchard  is  found  In  the  items  of  the  material  which  has  been  used  around  the 
trees  and  tbe  time  consumed  In  mowing.  Tbe  amount  of  mulching  material  re- 
quired on  thin  soils  may  be  considerable.  Possibly  these  Items  may  toot  up  to 
an  average  of  five  dollars  per  acre  each  year.  This  may  be  too  moderate  an  esti- 
mate tor  thin,  hilly  land.  What  have  we  In  a  grass  mulch  orchard  at  the  end 
ot  ten  years  to  show  for  fifty  dollars  per  acre  more  than  would  be  required  In  the 
culture  and  cover  crop  system?  We  have  a  condition  approaching  that  of  the 
virgin  soli  of  the  forest.  With  but  very  little  labor  and  not  a  large  quantity  of 
material,  for  the  young  trees  do  not  need  much  mulch  about  them,  we  have  im- 
proved the  soil  to  a  wonderful  degree.  The  decayed  grass  and  added  material 
have  filled  the  soli  with  fertility,  and  its  water  holding  capacity  has  been  greatly 
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Increased.  The  value  of  this  improvement  Is  bard  to  estimate,  but  it  exceeds 
the  coat.  One  who  appreciates  its  value  would  not  part  with  it  for  manjr  times 
its  cost. 

The  plot  which  Is  to  be  pastured  we  will  euppoae  to  have  beea  treated  the 
same  as  the  cultivated  portion,  but  it  is  now  ready  to  be  seeded  to  grass.  We 
majr  suppose  that  the  trees  are  fully  as  good  as  those  of  .either  of  the  other 
plots.  During  the  second  ten-y^r  period  the  cultivated  plot  is  to  be  treated 
as  before,  and  even  more  pains  taken  to  grow  cover  crops,  since  the  need  of 
humus  Is  becoming  urgent.  Crops  do  not  grow  thrifty  in  a  ten-year  old 
orchard  and  the  ground  under  the  trees  is  most  likely  bare  and  bard,  for  It 
cannot  be  thoroughly  tilled  and  nothing  will  grow  In  the  shade.  We  must  give 
careful  attention  to  the  cover  crops  which  are  grown,  for  the  trees  are  liltely  to 
need  nitrogen  and  much  of  this  will  possibly  be  lost  if  care  is  not  taken  to  follow 
the  best  methods  of  tillage  and  to  choose  the  right  crops. 

To  prevent  the  solf  washing  from  the  hillsides  will  become  a  problem  very 
hard  to  solve.  The  trees  will  probably  make  a  good  growth  during  the  entire 
period  and  will  give  good  crops,  but  some  unsatisfactory  conditious  will  man- 
ifest themselves.  Some  season  when  the  trees  are  laden  with  fruit  a  drought 
will  occur;  in  fact,  such  a  condition  Is  alwut  sure  to  happen  every  year,  but  if 
it  comes  In  August  or  Septemlwr  the  crop  will  be  seriously  injured.  There 
is  no  help  for  it  because  the  effect  of  early  spring  cultivation  cannot  last  all, sum- 
mer, and  then,  the  cover  crop,  if  it  does  not  fall  outright,  will  only  make  matters 
worse  for  the  trees.  The  fruit  will  ripen  prematurely,  drop  early  and  keep  poor- 
ly. The  trees  will  suffer  more  than  is  apparent  at  the  time.  On  account  of  ecar> 
city  of  water  they  cannot  give  a  crop  of  fruit  and  form  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
year.  This  means  alternate  crops.  Often  on  dry  hillsides  where  the  snow  does 
not  lie  the  ground  freezes  so  deep  that  trees  perish  or  are  so  nearly  killed  as  to 
prove  easy  victims  to  other  external  agencies.  There  can  be  no  crops  grown 
between  the  trees  for  profit  during  this  period,  hence  the  entire  cost  of  culti- 
vation and  of  seed  must  be  charged  against  the  fruit.  This  cost  Is  hard  to 
estimate,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  fall  below  five  dollars  per  acre  each  season,  and 
will  probably  go  above  ten.  The  grass  mulch  portion  Is  to  be  treated  as  before, 
but  the  call  for  mulching  material  will  Increase,  because  the  grass  Is  making 
a  lees  vigorous  growth  than  at  first  Possibly  we  may  need  to  increase  the  esti- 
mates by  one-half.  The  cost  of  mulching  may  still  exceed  that  of  cultivation, 
but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  give  exact  figures,  for  the  conditions  are  so  variable  on 
different  soils.  We  may  look  for  some  notable  differences  between  this  and  tha 
other,  plots  during  this  period.  There  may  not  be  such  "bumper"  crops  on  the 
grass  mulch  trees  as  on  the  others,  but  there  are  quite  sure  to  be  more  crops  and 
more  uniform  ones.  This  is  because  the  trees  will  not  suffer  for  water.  They 
can  carry  a  crop  to  perfection  and  at  the  same  time  form  fruit  buds.  A  crop 
every  year  may  be  expected  except  on  a  few  varieties.  Premature  ripening  and 
earij'  dropping  will  not  cause  much, loss,  and  as  tor  trees  suffering  in  the  winter. 
because  the  soil  freezes  below  the  roots,  cutting  oft  the  supply  of  moisture,  such 
a  thing  Is  hardly  possible.  Often  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  ground  Is 
frozen  a  foot  or  more  In  depth  where  the  ground  is  bare,  there  will  be  almost 
no  frost  under  the  mulch.  The  soil  will  not  wash  in  the  grass  mulch  orchard. 
How  about  the  pastured  orchard?  We  will  suppose  that  It  has  been  well  seeded 
and  that  hogs  and  sheep  have  been  kept  in  it.  If  the  trees  have  been  trimmed  high 
enough  to  keep  the  stock  from  eating  the  fruit  very  likely  the  bodies  of  many  of 
them  are  sun  scalded  and  ruined.  If  the  trees  are  trimmed  low  the  stock  will 
get  a  large  share  of  the  fruit,  but  we  must  overlook  tikat  for  the  good  they  do  in 
destroying  worms;  the  same  as  with  the  birds  in  our  cherry  orchards  and  rasp- 
berries.    If  there  are  any  worms  in  the  cherries  the  birds  surely  get  them,  tor 
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they  take  the  whole  crop.  There  ie  one  comfort  In  having  stock  In  an  orchard, 
and  that  is  that  we  never  know  just  what  our  loeB  trom  fallen  fnilt  has  been,  and 
we  are  not  annoyed  at  picking  time  with  uncolored  fruit  on  the  lower  branchea. 
A  few  old  eows  will  take  care  of  the  fruit  on  the  lower  brauchee  of  a  good  manr 
trees,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  will  take  all  the  leaves  four  or  flve-feet  up  so  as  to 
let  the  Bunahine  In,  If  you  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  picking  of  any 
fruit  at  all  Just  let  the  horses  and  cattle  in.  But  seriously,  what  barm  can  sheep 
and  hogs  do  In  an  orchard,  provided  the  trees  are  trimmed  up  to  a  reasonable 
height?  The  most  serious  harm  Is  that  of  cropping  the  grass  so  that  the  trees 
suffer  from  dry  weather  In  August  and  September.  The  fruit  drops  too  early 
and  the  animals  get  much  of  it  that  might  just  as  well  be  saved.  Of  course  they 
may  ^ust  as  well  have  the  wormy  fruit,  and  better,  but  the  good  which  Is  done 
in  this  way  has  been  overestimated.  If  every  wormy  apple  dropped  before  the 
worm  came  out  it  would  do  much  good  to  have  them  eaten  at  once,  but  many  of 
the  worms  leave  the  apples  before  they  drop.  The  inability  of  the  pastured 
orchard  to  resist  dry  weather  conditions  Is  really  the  thing  most  to  be  feared, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  loss.  The  pasture  in  the  orchard  may  be 
worth  three  dollars  an  acre  each  year,  and  there  Is  no  cost  of  maintenance  as 
with  the  mulched  and  cultivated  portions,  hence  the  pastured  orchard  Is  ahead 
for  the  second  period.  In  this  respect.  The  actual  quantity  of  fruit  gathered 
from  it,  however,  is  likely  to  be  much  less  than  from  the  other  orchards,  but  as 
the  fruit  which  is  eaten  by  the  stock  is  not  wholly  lost,  and  as  the  droppings,  - 
particularly  of  the  sheep,  enrich  the  soil,  there  Is  a  gain  In  fertility. 

After  an  orchard  has  been  cultivated  twenty  years  or  moi^  it  becomes  a 
difficult  problem  as  to  what  to  do  with  it,  and  the  difficulty  Increases  with  ad- 
vancing age.  It  is  too  late  then  to  change  to  another  plan  successfully,  and 
if  no  change  la  made  a  crisis  In  the  life  of  the  orchard  must  come  before  long. 
The  crisis  comes  when  cover  crops  fall  to  grow  satisfactorily.  The  time  when 
this  happens  must  depend  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  distance  between 
the  trees.  In  many  orchards  It  might  happen  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
age,  but  In  others  It  might  be  delayed  much  longer. 

Of  course  I  am  supposing  an  extreme  case  when  the  orchard  la  cultivated 
every  year.  In  practice  this  Is  not  usual;  there  being  often  a  period  of  several 
years  during  which  the  orchard  Is  In  grass.  This  practice  delays  the  crisis,  but  re-  ■ 
seeding  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as  the  years  go  on.  Bach  time  when  the  so~ 
is  broken  up  the  trees  seem  to  be  invigorated,  because  cultivation  makes  the 
plant  food  available,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  supply  is  rapidly  exhausted 
and  there  Is  no  way  to  restore  It  by  growing  a  crop  In  the  shade.  Thus  the  good 
effect  of  cultivation  la  deceiving,  as  it  brings  about  a  condition  which  seems  t«  be 
desirable  but  is  not  so,  for  it  cannot  last.  The  longer  an  orchard  is  cultivated 
and  the  greater  the  depletion  of  humus,  the  more  noticeable  becomes  the 
premature  ripening  and  early  dropping.  Cultivation,  where  a  goodly  supply  of 
humus  Is  present,  does  not  have  this  effect  but  rather  the  reverse.  Cultivation 
conserves  the  moisture,  and  with  the  aid  of  humus  there  may,  in  the  earlter 
years  of  the  orchard,  or  later,  when  a  sod  or  a  heavy  cover  crop  is  turned  under, 
be  sufficient  moisture  retained  to  carry  a  crop  through  to  perfection.  But  I 
am  speaking  of  the  inevitable  period  when  the  vegetable  fibre  is  depleted  to  such 
an  extent  that  cultivation  ia  of  little  avail. ,  This  Is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  for  it  Is 
an  observed  fact  that  pastured  and  cultivated  orchards  do  suffer  seriously  from 
dry  weather.  We  know  hardly  enough  concemlDg  grass  mulch  orchards  to  say 
just  how  they  do  behave  when  they  have  passed  the  quarter  century  mark.  My 
own  experience  and  observations  lead  me  to  think  that  a  properly  managed 
graaa  mulch  orchard,  even  when  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  ia  practically  Immune 
against  dry  weather.  The  apples  ripen  slowly,  hang  on  with  a  remarkahlfl  te-  . 
nacity  and  keep  as  apples  used  to  keep  when  the  land  was  new.       i^ed  b,  VjOOQIC 
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1  wllUngI)'  admit  that  regarding  the  behavior  of  old  orchards  under  this 
ajstem,  I  atand  upon  theoretical  grfiuads,  but  my  faith  In  the  soundness  of  the 
theory  Is  so  strong  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  take  the  risk  of  advocating  the  erass 
mulch  method  for  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  cherry  and  aulnce  orchards.  I 
know  of  the  method  bavlng  been  appUe^  in  the  case  of  all  these  fruits  and  It  baa 
not  failed  In  any  case.  It  may  fall  In  some  localities,  especially  where  grass  does 
not  flourish.  It  may  be  difficult  of  application  on  poor,  hilly'  land  and  where 
mulching  material  is  not  to  be  found.  On  very  heavy  and  naturally  wet  land 
it  may  be  tbat  the  fruit  will  not  color  well  on  the  trees  so  treated.  Finally,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  in  the  bands  of  some  men  it  will  become  a  farce,  a  mere 
make  believe  at  orcharding.  The  orchards  of  such  men  will  degenerate  Into 
blackberry  patches  and  thickets,  and  In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  trees  will 
get  worsted  every  time. 

At  this  point  Professor  Beach  exhibited  some  cross-sections  of  wood 
and  explaining  certain  experiments  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Harris:  I  have  had  some  argument  with  different  persons 
on  a  certain  point,  and  I  would  Hke  to  ask  you  (referring  to  Professor 
Beach)  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  I  contend  that  animals  live  with- 
out the  use  of  lungs,  but  that  nothing  hves  without  some  form  of  a  stom- 
ach, movable  or  immovable.  I  contend  that  the  foliage  of  the  tree  is  a 
stomach. 

Professor  Beach:     Professor  Selby,  will  you  help  me  out? 

Professor  Selby :  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York, 
who  said  he  was  going  down  to  Saint  Louis,  and  I  said,  "Have  you  ever 
been  there?"  He  said,  "No,"  I  said,  "You  don't  know  the  color  of  the 
water  down  there,  do  you?"  He  said,  "No."  "Well,"  I  said,  "you  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  down  there  or  you  won't  know  the  color  of  the 
water  from  the  color  of  the  beer."  He  said,  "Why  I  will  know  the  dif- 
ference in  the  taste."  I  agree  with  him  he  could  tell  the  difference  in  the 
taste  of  river  water,  but  when  it  conVes  to  an  anal<^y  of  this  kind,  I 
certainly  would  give  up  the  question.  I  don't  consider  that  there  is 
any — that  we  can  endeavor  to  make  anything  like  analc^es  of  this  kind 
between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world.  The  animal  and  the  veget- 
able world  are  complementary.  Animal  life  upon  the  earth  is  impossible 
without  vegetable  life  upon  the  earth. 

Mr.  Harris :     That  is  right. 

Professor  Selby :  When  you  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the  beginning 
of  life  upon  the  earth  must  have  been  in  some  low  form  that  was  able 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  acting  on  chlorophyll  to  carry  on  these 
organic  building  up  processes  from  inorganic  material,  and  when  you 
get  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  plant  growth,  why,  that  is  as  far  as  you 
could  get ;  and  I  don't  care  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  whether  a  cow  has 
a  stomach  or  not ;  the  plants  can  go  on  growing.  Of  course,  that  is  with 
all  due  respect.  That  is  the  attitude  we  have  got  to  take  on  a  question 
of  this  kind.  In  so  far  as  plants  utilizing  these  materials  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  analc^y,  because  plants  work  on  inorganic  material  and  build 
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up  organic  products.  Animals  take  the  organized  materials  and  break 
them  down  again.  You  see  you  can  not  have  any  analt^y;  the  two  are 
entirely  opposed  processes. '  The  one  takes  the  elements  and  builds  them 
up  into  organized  products  endowed  with  the  protoplasm  material  through 
which  the  energies  of  that  life  are  exercised  and  that  same  protoplasm 
worked  into  the  plant  by  the  energy  of  the  sunhght  through  time  builds 
up  the  energy,  the  very  en&rgy  by  which  I  translate  what  I  ate  at  the 
hotel  into  speech.     (Laughter  and  applause). 

Mr.  Shively:  I  desire,  in  behalf  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Ross 
County,  to  extend  to  this  Society  a  cordial  invitation  to  meet  with  us 
next  winter.     We  will  assure  you  good  entertainment. 

And  thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  7  :oo  P.  M,  of  same  day. 


THURSDAY  BVBNING  SESSION. 
December  10,  1903. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  convened 
pursuant  to  recess  and  was  called  to  order  at  7:10  P.  M.  by  President 
Miller,  who  said : 

The  first  on  our  program  will  be  Professor  Selby's  paper  on  "The 
Seas(Mi's  Outbreak  of  Diseases." 

Report  on  Plant  Diseases  for  1903. 

BT  A.  V.  BELBT. 

Tbe  records  for  the  year  show  a  continuance  of  the  struEgle  to  protect 
cultivated  plants  from  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  Personally  and 
Individually  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  follow  through  a  season  which 
Imposed  greater  labor  than  1903;  we  have  had  periods  ot  atmospheric  extremes 
wblch  were  trying  and  somewhat  unusual.  Closing  such  a  year  it  Is  too  much 
to  hope  that  any  one  can  promise  or  prophesy  easier  times  for  the  future.  The 
matters  of  congratulation  are  that  with  each  year  we  learn  better  and  better 
methods  of  combating  and  preventing  the  troubles  or  maladies  of  plants. 

In  these  respects  the  past  season  l>ears  evidence  of  strong  advance.  .The 
gains  are  In  the  treatment  of  leaf  curl  of  the  peach,  peach  scab  or  black  spot  of 
fruit,  potato  rosette  prevention,  and  the  equally  needed  re- demonstrations  of  es- 
tablished methods  of  treatment  for  grape  rot,  oat  smut,  apple  scab,  onion  smut, 
cberry  and  plum  leaf  spots  and  a  number  of  others. 

As  to  fungicides,  formalin  is  steadily  gaining  favor  for  Infectious  qoll 
troubles,  Including  treatment  of  the  seed  tubers  of  potatoes  apd  the  sulflds  of 
lime,  soda  and  potassium  belong  among  efficient  spray  germicides.  I  am  free  to 
admit,  however,  that  Bordeaux  mixture  still  leads  la  effectiveness  as  a  fungicide 
for  spray  applications  and  I  do  not  apprehend  that  Its  relative  rank  will  soon 
change:  that  other  effective  fimgicides,  as,  for  example,  sulfld  of  |11me,  have 
a  higher  value  as  scale  Insecticides  will  readily  be  granted. 

I  may  add,  moreover,  that  the  name  "liquid  Bordeaux  mixture"  Is  not 
called  for  here,  whatever  need  may  exist  In  the  west  In  competition  with  "dust 
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sprays."    In  general  It  Is  wider  to  let  the  newcomer  bear  tlie  compound  or 
hyphenated  titlet     Just  "Bordeaux  mixture"  !»  the  name! 

IHPBOVBHENTB   IN    SPK&T    HACHINEBT. 

The  advances  ol  the  year  In  spray  outfits  are  In  perfecting  processes  before 
Known,  rather  ttian  in  brand  new  ideas.  In  this  class  belongs  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  the  Loop  method  of  stationary  engine  and  air  compressor,  witb 
'  portable  spray  cart  carrying  two  air  tight  tanks,  one  for  spray  mixture  and  tjie 
other  for  compressed  air. 

Doubtless  this  method  lias  practical  triumphs  in  store  for  it.  The  light 
weight  of  the  cart  or  wagon  necessary  to  carry  these  two  tanks  and  contents 
permits  of  a  wide  .range  of  usefulness,  while  the  high  pressure  employed  Insures 
the  highest  efficiency  to  be  secured  by  the  fineness  of  the  spray  applied.  Com- 
pared with  power  sprayers  upon  large  tanks,  the  compressed  air  outfit  has  its 
greatest  advantage  in  the  lighter  weight  and  a  marked  dlsadTantage  in  the 
smaller  volume  of  spray  mixture  carried  at  a  single  load.  The  lower  cost  of 
hand  sprayers  still  leaves  them  in  possession  of  the  Qeld  where  efficient  labor 
may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost.  In  spraying  potatoes,  traction  or  band 
outfts  nave  a  place:  too  heavy  pressure  annoys  and  delays  by  blowing  over  the 
tops.  Altogether  It  would  seem  wise  to  expect  that  no  one  pattern  of  spray 
outfit  will  soon  displace  all  the  others.  Tbe  compressed  air  apparatus  must  be  recog- 
nlded  as  a  distinct  advance  In  spray  machinery  at  the  same  time  that  we  ac- 
knowledge its  limitations.  Other  accessories,  such  as  Mr.  Owen's  "spar"  for 
many  nozzles,  will  be  added  as  time  passes. 

Among  the  diseases  to  be  described  In  detail  those  of  vegetables  will  first  be 
noticed: 

ASPABAOUS  BUST CABBAOE  TROUBLES FIELD  PEAS. 

Asparagus  rust  must  be  distributed  over  the  , whole  of  Ohio,  Judging  by 
correspondence  and  personal  observations.  With  its  first  appearance  tbe  rust 
promised  to  destroy  the  asparagus  beds,  or  at  best  to  cripple  them  seriously. 
After  a  few  years  this  view  may  be  questioned.  Dr.  Halsted  Informs  me  that 
It  seems  less  violent  In  New  Jersey  the  later  seasons:  the  same  appears  to  be  true 
in  Ohio.  While  cutting  and  burning  the  tops  Is  to  be  Insisted  upon  to  maintain 
asparagus  beds  tb&t  shall  be  certainly  profitable,  there  seems  to  be  leas  to  dread 
in  the  future  from  the  asparagus  rust. 

Cabbage  diseases  multiply,  ,  though  but  two  of  them  are  conspicuous. 
These  are  the  bacterial  brown  rot  of  cruclfers  including  cabbage,  and  tbe  club- 
root.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  describe  these  to  a  cabbage  grower  or  to  one  who 
grows  the  allied  plants  attacked  by  the  same  diseases.  Club-root  fungus  will 
live  for  an  Indefinite  time  in  the  soil  of  this  becomes  once  infected;  therefore 
rotation  must  be  considered  In  checking  It.  While  the  bacterial  rot  may  not 
survive  so  long  in  the  soil,  successive  crops  of  allied  plants  show  Increasing 
amounts  of  tbe  disease. 

Field  peas  have  attracted  attention  to  tbe  recurrence  of  ^serious  disease, 
especially  by  following  with  tbe  same  crop.  This  calls  for  Investigation,  but  has 
not  received  It. 

CUCUMBEB    MOSAIC   DISEASE LEITUCE. 

The  variegated  markings  of  cucumber. leaves,  constituting  what  I  have  de- 
scribed as  "a  mosaic  disease,"  again  reappeared  last  May.  This  forcing-house 
trouble  may  prove  a  serious  one,  as  it  Is  of  analogous  character  to  peach  yellows 
and  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco.    The  cause  of  It  seems  to  lie  in  matnutriUoQ,  i 
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not  in  parasitic  attacks.  Replacing  diseased  plants  opon  discorerr.  by  tresb, 
bealtby  plants  was  successful  In  crop  salvage;  tbe  replants  did  not  commonly 
show  disease.  Some  recent  investigations  ot  tobacco  mosaic  disease  In  Java, 
made  by  Hunger,  seem  to  prove  that  tobacco  mosaic  disease  there  Is  transmitted 
from  diseased  to  healthy  plants  by  mere  .tou  chin  g,  first  tlie  one,  then  the  other, 
as  In  the  removal  of  tobacco  norms.  The  actual  conditions  ot  transmission  of 
tbe  cucumber  mosaic  disease  are  not  known.  Those  who  grow  cucumbers  In- 
doors should  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  this  trouble. 

While  lettuce  plants  are  not  usually  attacked  by  nematodes  In  our  state, 
plants  from  Maryland  recently  received  by  a  lettuce  grower  at  Wooeter  were 
badly  affected.  The  enlargements  on  the  roots  were  very  conspicuous  as  illus- 
trated for  other  forcing-house  plants  In  Bulletin  No.  73.  I  learn  from  southern 
InTestigators  that  this  trouble  Is  very  general  there.  The  malady  may  become 
more  prevalent.  The  remedy  Is  to  sterilise  the  soil  by  steam  as  described  In 
Bulletin  No.  73. 

Just  a  few  weeks  since,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  "rosette"  condition  of 
forcing-house  lettuse  at  Wooster.  It  now  appears  that  thU  Is  analogous  to  the 
potato  rosette  disease  and  possibly  caused  by  the  same  fungus  parasite.  Th« 
remedy  will  lie  In  sterilizing  the  soil  employed  in  the  benches.  The  symptoms 
of  the  trouble-  are  checked  growth  of  the  central  leaves,  together  with  normal 
elongation  of  the  lower  leaves;  the  commoner  period  of  occurrence  is  soon  after 
transplanting.  Tbe  plants  often  recover  in  a  manner,  though  much  retarded  In 
growth.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  !s  toore  or  less  widely  dis- 
tributed, though  possibly  at  times  overlooked. 


POTATO  BoatrrTE  and  beucmes— potato  box. 

The  "potato  rosette"  was  last  year  described  as  a  new  potato  disease.  I  do 
not  need  to  repeat  tbe  description,  which  has  been  published  In  Bulletin  No.  139, 
but  the  rosettes  are  easy  to  discover,  as  are  also  the  growths  of  the  fungus  upon 
the  seed  tubers  or  those  of  the  crop.  Moistening  the  tubers  with  water  aids  in 
making  the  color  differences  easy  to  see;  note  the  dense  brown  circular  patches  as 
well  as  the  mesh-ltke  fungus  threads  on  those  exhibited. 

Tbe  rosette  has  been  universally  prevalent  in  Ohio  this  season,  especially  so 
In  early  varieties.  It  seems  clear  from  our  work  at  the  station  that  the  fungus 
may  also  live  In  the  soil  where  potatoes  are  grown. 

We  have  conducted  extensive  experiences  at  the  station,  Wooster,  to  prevent 
this  rosette  disease.  The  results  are  embodied  in  a  bulletin  now  being  printed. 
In  some  cases  the  yields  have  been  increased  more  than  100  per  cent..  In  a  light 
crop,  by  eeed  treatment;  In  others  tbe  gain  is  less  marked,  though  in  every  In- 
stance apparent.  Where  the  soil  Is  infected,  the  treatment  is  less  effective, 
probably  because  the  fungus  Is  not  all  destroyed  and  afterwards  attacks  the 
plants.  My  recommendation  Is:  Treat  all  teed  potatoes  with  /ormolfn  solution 
for  two  hours,  as  per  spray  calendar  (1  pound  to  30  gallons  of  water)  before 
planting.    This  treatment  la  as  good  as  any  for  scab  and  best  for  rosette. 

Potato  rot  or  late  blight  again  appeared  in  late  potatoes  In  the  northeast. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  mildew,  like  that  of  cucumbers,  la  influenced  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  season  and  probably  by  that  of  the  soil  as  well.  To  date,  chiefly 
tbe  colder  clay  soils  aeem  to  have  suffered  from  rot;  these  have  shown  mildew 
and  rot  during  the  cold,  wet  seasons.  I  was  Interested  to  learn  at  Washington 
recently  that  the  late  blight  and  rot  occurred  the  present  season  in  Florida: 
there  the  season  was  wet  and  cold. 
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Field  and  forcing-house  tomatoes  both  suffered  from  point  rot  of  the  green 
trutt  due  to  Insufficient  water  In  the  soil.  The  leaf  mold  of  the  tomato  was 
found  outdoors  as  well  as  under  coTer  the  present  season,  though  I  believe  only 
where  transplanting  from  diseased  houses  was  practiced.  We  have  also  studied  a 
disease  of  tomatoes  which  Is  the  analogue  of  the  potato  rosette.  While  we 
might  call  It  tomato  rosette  for  this  reason,  "tomato  slims"  Is  more  characteris- 
tic. Both  stems  and  leaves  show  a  drawn  look  and  the  latter  a  curled  aspect. 
This  disease  may  be  expected  to  occur  when  tomatoes  are  planted  following  pota- 
tos  affected  by  the  .rosette.  The. remedy  lies  in  this  avoidance  in  rotation  as 
well  as  the  avoidance  of  the  disease  in  the  plant  bed. 

Tobacco  diseases  are  being  studied  In  connection  with  the  Oermantown 
test  farm  work  in  tobacco. 

OBCHABD  FBCITS — APPLE,  CEEBBT  AKD  FLUU  UALADIBS. 

Apple  diseases  have  occurred — twig-blight  disastrously  again  at  the  north 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  so  much  black  rot  of  the  apple,  especially  upon 
the  fruit  on  the  trees;  the  leaves  also  showed  It.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Lummls, 
suggests  that  the  twlg-blight.aad  black  rotof  apple  should  be  studied  together. 
Certain' It  Is  that  twlg-blight  must  be  carefully  studied  again.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  organism  of  the  pear  blight.  Plum  rot  prevailed  widely  at  the 
north;  the  same  applies  to  the  leaf-spot  of  the  plum  and  cherry,  which  stripped 
many  trees  of  their  leaves.  If  we  should  have  a  very  severe  freeze  during  the 
present  winter  I  feel  assured  that  many  cherry  and  plum  trees  will  suffer  by  win- 
ter killing,  as  they  did  in  1S97.  No  new  remedies  are  needed  for  these  leaf-spots. 
Bordeaux  spraying  is  effective  for  both  and  very  beneDclal  tor  rot. 

In  grape  rot  treatment  the  same  spray  treatment  presented  last  year  is  to  be 
reiterated.    The  rot  Is  about  everywhere  in  the  state. 

PEACH  LEAF  CUBL. 

The  season  ot  1903  was  a  famous  one  for  leaf  curl  of  the  peach,  the  loss 
of  crop  on  susceptible  varieties  In  Ottawa  and  Erie  counties,  due  to  this  cause, 
was  very  large.  It  was  probably  larger  than  in  1S9S.  In  the  matter  of  pre- 
vention we  have  added  certain  fungicides  to  the  efficient  list  without  discrediting 
Bordeaux  mixture;  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  efficient  remedy,  as  demonstrate!! 
in  1S97  and  189S;  I  HtUl  recommend  It  as  the  remedy  to  use  where  fungus  dis- 
ease alone,  Buch  aa  rot,  scab  and  leaf  curl,  are  to  be  controlled.  When  the  scale 
question  enters,  .tbe  season's  work  has  demonstrated  that  the  llme-sulpbur 
sprays,  the  soda-llme-sulphur  spray  or  the  soda-Ume-sulpbur- vitriol  spray  are 
thoroughly  effective  for  leaf  curl  of  the  peach.  This  was  to  be  anticipated  since 
alkaline  sulflda  have  long  been  recognized  as  efficient  fungicides.  Among 
these,  potaeslum  sulfid  remains  practically  the  only  efficient  remedy  for 
gooseberry  mildew.  The  llme-aulphur-salt  wash  as  employed  to  check  San  Jose 
or  other  scale  Insects  owes  Its  brick  red  color  to  the  formation  of  calcium  tri- 
Bulfld  or  pentaoBulfld;  tbe  same  applies  to  sodium  sulfids.  I  need  not 
enter  Into  a  discussion  o(  the  effectiveness  of  the  wash  as  an  insecticide,  though 
presumably  due  In  part  to  these  same  compounds  of  lime  or  soda.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  have  here  a  spray  which  is  both  an 
efficient  Insecticide  and  fungicide. 

The  illuBtratlons  show  respectively  Ave  year  old  Bltterta  trees  at  Danbury 
orchard  ot  Duroy  &  Yule,  sprayed  with  llme-eulphur-salt  in  the  work  ot  the 
Entomologist  February-March;  also  the  check  group  of  unsprayed.    Upon  June 
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16,  19D3,  when  tlie  pbotograpba  were  taken,  the  unsprayed  sbowed  no  fruit  and 
only  end  tufts  of  leaves;  the  sprayed  trees  bad  a  fine  fruit  crop  and  abundant 
foliage.  The  next  pictures  are  Ibose  taken  June  16,  of  our  Preeident's  eleven 
year  old  Elberta  trees  at  Gypsum.  In  thes  the  unsprayed  also  cast  scant  shadova 
and  bore  no  fruit,  while  the  sprayed  have  a  fine  crown  of  leaves  as  well  ss  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit.  Here  the  spray  jwas  soda-lime-aulphur  and  vitriol  applied  about 
March;  Bada-llme«ulphur  gave  results  not  distlngulBhable  from  those  shown 
In  the  picture. 

For  leaf  curl  alone  I  am  not  sure  that  the  evidence  la  favor  of  fall  spraying 
13  as  conclusive  as  that  of  spring  treatment,  the  latter  any  time  within  a 
month  previous  to  blooming.  ^ 

Nothing  but  neglect  will  explain  leaf  curl  losses  hereafter  in  Ohio. 

PEA.CH  SCAB. 

The  losses  of  peaches  from  scab  and  rot  following  the  cracking  from  scab. 
In  the  Oyiwum  district  during  the  fall  of  1902  must  have  reached  (60.000.  pos- 
sibly more.  This  loss  was  almost  entirely  of  the  Salway  sort  and  ehowa  how  a 
wet  later-seasOn  favorsiscab  development  on  the  Salway  peach.  Conditions  pre- 
vious to  September  were  similarly  favorable  to  scab  In  1903;  the  later  rains 
were  more  scattered,  and  more  bright  weather  prevailed  than  last  year.  Despite 
this  slightly  more  [favorable  season  and  the  fine  weather  at  picking  time,  many 
unsprayed  Salway  peaches  were  unmarketable  this  year  by  reason  of  hard,  black 
sides  and  crack  caused  by  the  scab  fungus.  The  Salway  peaches  kept  free  from 
scab  by  earlier  spraying  remained  entirely  free  till  July  3;  when  next  examined, 
August  13,  there  was  a  serious  amount  of  scab,  which  continued  to  increase  and 
to  show  as  separate  black  spots  at  gathering. 

The  amount  of  crack  and  rot  in  these  was  small  compared  with  the  un- 
sprayed. It  Is  held  that  these  trees  should  have  been  sprayed  for  scab  again, 
about  the  flrst  week  In  July,  to  secure  satisfactory  prevention. 

At  Danbury,  Salway  peaches  sprayed  with  half  strength  Bordeaux  (Bordeaux 
II)  May  16th  following  llme^ulphur-salt  spray  applied  early,  had  little  scab. 
Those  unsprayed  after  foliage  had  much  more  scab  and  crack,  while  the  parallel 
rows  sprayed  with  soda-sulphur  1  pound^of  each,  50  gallons,  and  with  llmo- 
sulphur  same  strength,  a  few  days  later  than  those  receiving  Bordeaux,  were 
perceptibly  better  than  the  unsprayed.  but  inferior  to  those  that  received  Bor- 
deaux II.     In  any  case  the  foliage  Injury  from  the  spray  was  not  serious. 

Another  orchard  at  Danbury,  more  or  leas  neglected,  was  sprayed  twice 
(in  foliage  only)  with  Bordeaux  II  once  previous  to  the  middle  of  June  and  again 
about  the  last  week  of  June  or  flrst  week  of  July.  In  this  neglected  Salway 
orchard  thus  only  twice  sprayed  and  once  so  much  later  than  we  have  hitherto 
thought  wise.  (Tie  crop  of  fruit  was  fine  and  the  freest  from  sca^  I  saw  thit  year. 
These  two  cases  yield  the  same  leason.  namely:  that  to  prevent  peach  scab  we 
must  spray  at  least  once,  early  In  foliage  or  Juat  previous  to  blooming,  and  once 
more  about  the  flrst  week  of  July  or  perhaps  sooner  if  small  scab  spots  appear  on 
the  fruit.    The  pictures  fall  to  show  the  full  differences  in  the  fruit. 

As  to  the  fungicide  to  use,  Bordeaux  II  .for  foliage  applications  leads  verv 
decided  I]/.  While  lime-sulphur  1  to  Z  pounds  each  to  50  gallons  and  soda-llme- 
Bulpbur  merit  another  season's  trial,  we  must  grant  them  only  a  tentative  place 
for  scab  treatment. 

THE    BHMVCHBQ    OF    WHEAT. 

There  was  very  general  complaint  of  shriveled  wheat  and  the  consequent 
reduction  In  yields.    That  this  shrinkage  was  more  widely  distributed  than 
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usual  la  claimed  with  good  rsBBon.  The  areas  aSected  were  not  elmplr  lower 
soils — the  Injury  extended  over  certain  highlands  as  well.  In  some  Instances 
it  1b  clear  that  the  rust  is  to  blame,  In  others  the  case  against  the  rust  cannot 
be  made  clear.  Nor  is  It  plain  that  the  difference  in  injury  between  early  and 
later  fields  was  as  great  as  Is  often  the  caae.  These  points  are  noted  to 
present  the  issue  properly.    What  shall  be  said  as  to  remedy? 

To  me  the  problem  Is  likely  to  prove  many  sided  and  to  Involve  other  fac- 
tors than  rust.  As  a  euggestion  I  should  like  to  see  liming  tested,  especially  the 
use  of  the  low  magneeian  limes  In  the  southwest.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
probably  be  advisable  to  seek  early  varieties  of  wheat.  Unless  the  field  is  mis- 
understood by  the  writer,  there  is  here  material  for  a  eerlous  and  prolonged  in- 
vestigation; one,  too,  that  should  be  early  undertaken. 


lupuUTiEs  nr  cloveb  and  alfalfa  bced. 

All  fruit  growers  must  also  grow  grasses  and  legumes.  Including  the  clover 
plants.  Alfalfa  has  gained  a  position  among  our  Ohio  clover  plants  and  brings 
In  the  seed  dangers  heretofore  unrealized.  Aside  from  plantain  seeds  and 
attaer  noxious  weed  seeds  in  clover  seed,  we  have  also  dodder  seeds.  These  dod- 
ders are  parasitic  seed  plants  which  attack  the  clover  plants  soon,  after  starting 
winding  about  them,  drawing  nourishment  as  a  parasite  and  soon  working 
ruin.  But  as  our  clover  seeds  are  short  lived  by  nature,  we  won't  always  find 
patches  killed  by  dodders.  With  alfalfa  we  discover  the  actual  injury.  I 
have  pictures  of  these  seeds  here  and  all  are  likewise  shown  In  Bulletin  No.  142. 
There  are  two  or  perhaps  three  Borts  of  dodders  where  seeds  come  in  the 
western  grown  alfalfa  seed,  all  that  we  can  readily  obtain,  and  perhaps  the  best 
we  can  purchase.  Of  these  the  seeds  of  the  one  or  two  which  are  smaller  than 
clover  seed,  the  clover  dodders  (Cuscula  EpithprnKm  and  C.  trifolU}  may  he 
separated  by  recleaning,  but  many  of  the  seeds  of  field  dodder  lOuscuta  arven- 
sis)  cannot  be  thus  removed  as  they  are  about  the  size, of  alfalfa  seeds.  The 
remedy  Is  fairly  easy  to  apply,  as  stated  In  our  Bulletin  No.  142,  which  con- 
tains the  enlarged,  pictures  of  all  of  them  and  many  other  weed  seeds.  The  rem- 
edy is,  do  not  sow  any  alfalfa  seed  unless  it  has  been  reclea«ed  over  a  Sieve  of 
20  meahes  to  the  inch.  That  which  after  cleaning  contains  the  field  dodder 
seeds  should  not  be  sown.  For  patches  of  alfalfa  or  clover  attacked  by  dodder, 
hoe  up  all  affected  plants  by  the  roots  and  allow  to  dry  on  the  spot.  Then 
burn  the  parts  with  added  fuel  to  kill  the  dodder  seeds;  when  a  wet  August  or 
the  following  spring  comes  around  reseed  the  patches.  In  such  cases  a  new 
stand  Is  usually  not  difficult  to  obtain.  , 

Music  by  the  Smith  Sisters'  Quartette. 

President  Miller:  Our  executive  committee  desires  at  this  time  to 
inake  a  report,  Mr.  Cushman. 

Mr.  Cushman :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  report 
of  the  executive  committee  is  only  as  the  committee  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  referred. 
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Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
President's  Address. 

1st.  Tbat  tha  Department  of  Nursery  and  Orcbard  Inspection  deserves 
the  continued  support  of  this  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society.  Tbat  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  Is  directed  to  take  aucb  action  ae  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  department  In  active  force.  , 

2d.  Tbat  we  favor  the  eatablishlniE  of  test  stations  for  varieties  of  fruits 
in  sncb  localities  as  seem  adapted  to  fruit  growing;  that  our  secretary  call 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  station  to  this  action  ot  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 

3d.  That  the  question  of  a  horticultural  exhibit  at  the  St.  L.  P.  E.  t>e  contin- 
ued In  the  liands  of  the  executive  committee. 

4th.  That  the  question  of  a  permanent  secretary  and  reorganization  be 
made  a  special  subject  for  discussion  at  the  Friday  morning  session. 

E.    H.   CUSHMAN. 
W.  J.  GREEN. 
P.  H.  BAIJ^0. 

And  thereupon  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  be  adopted. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

President  Miller:  The  next  exercise  will  be  to  turn  the  meeting 
over  to  the  care  and  good  judgment  of  Professor  Lazenby. 

(The  "Symposium"  was  entertaining  and  interesting;  because  of 
lack  of  space  we  can  only  mention  the  toasts, — Secretary.) 

"Horticulture  and  the  State  Fair.*'— F.  H.  Ballou. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Grange." — B.  F.  Upham. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Press." — W,  I,  Chamberlain. 

"Horticulture  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture." — Wm.  Miller. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Local  Horticultural  Society." — W.  J.  Green. 

"Horticulture  and  the  State  Society." — W.  W.  Farnsworth. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Experiment  Station." — C.  W.  Waid. 

"Horticulture  and  the  State  University." — V.  H.  Davis. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Public  Schools." — Homer  C.  Price. 

"Horticulture  and  Flowers." — E.  H.  Cushman. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Country  Roads." — Isaac  Freeman. 

"Horticulture  and  Cold  Storage." — R.  A.  Hunt. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Large  Farm." — T,  S.  Jdinson. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Small  Farm." — Matthew  Crawford. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Market  Wagon.' — U.  T,  Cox. 

"Horticulture  and  the  City  Customer." — C.  W.  Montgomery. 

"Horticulture  and  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection." — F.  A.  Burgess. 

"Horticulture  and  Insect  Enemies." — P.  J.  Parrott.. 

"Horticulture  and  Vegetable  Pathology." — A.  p.  Selby. 

"Horticulture  and  the  Amateur." — F.  E.  Carr. 

"Horticulture  as  a  Vocation," — L.  B,  Pierce, 

"Horticulture  and  the  Home." — E.  M.  Woodard. 

"The  Possibilities  of  Horticulture." — S.  A.  Beach. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 
December  11»  1903. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  convened 
pursuant  to  adjournment  and  was  called  to  order  at  9:10  A.  M.  by  Presi- 
dent Miller,  who  said : 

The  first  on  our  prt^ram  this  morning  will  be  the  report  of  Nursery 
and  Orchard  Inspection,  by  Professor  Burgess. 

Pofessor  Burgess :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  will  say  that 
the  report  of  the  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspector  for  last  year  has  just 
been  published,  and  I  have  copies  here  for  those  of  the  members  who 
desire.  A  copy  will  be  sent  later  to  each  member  of  the  Society.  In 
case  you  do  not  receive  a  copy  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  if  you  will 
let  us  know. 


fiepoTt  of  Nursery  and  Orchard  Inspection  in  Ohio 
for  1903. 


F.  A.  BlTBaEBS,  CHIEF 

During  the  past  rear  the  number  of  Asalstant  Inspectors  has  been  increased 
so  that  for  the  entire  period  an  average  force  of  six  men  have  been  employed. 
Tbe  number  of  nurseries  to  be  Inspected  has  Increased  considerably  since  the  last 
report  was  made,  owing  to  the  opportunity  offered  for  free  Inspection.  The  orchard 
work  has  been  carried  on  along  the  same  lines  as  In  the  past,  except  that  some 
time  has  been  devoted  to  making  general  Inspections.  This  work  has  served  to 
show  more  definitely  than  ever  before  the  distribution  of  the  pests  specified  in 
the  law. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  that  a  strict  nursery  inspection  law  is  ex- 
erting In  preventing  the  spread  of  the  San  Joee  scale  on  nursery  stock,  a  gen- 
eral Inspection  oC  tbe  orchards  In  Columbiana  county  was  made  in  September, 
1903,.  .Tliis  county  was  selected  on  account  of  there  being  about  the  average 
number  otorcbards  of  any  county  in  the  state  and  because  the  only  outbreaks  of 
this  Insect  that  were  known  occurred  In  Isolated  situations. 

The  .agricultural  statistics  for  Columbiana  county  submitted  by  the  county 
auditor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  for  publication, 
places  the  acreage  of  orchards  for  the  year  as  follows: 

Apple    6,782 

Peach   208 

Pear U 

Cherry 4 

Plom 23 

Other  small  fruits  163 

Total  acreage  $,1M 

All  of  these  orchards  were  Inspected  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  new 
ones  are  being  planted,  only  one  additional  outbreak  of  the  scale  was  found. 
This  argues  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  nursery  lnsi>ectlon  work.  Peach  yel- 
lows was  found  In  every  township  in  the  county  and  black. knot  is  generally  dis- 
tributed. 
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nuBBiST  iinsrsciton. 


PurlDg  the  period  from  January  1  to  June  1,  1903,  twentf-seven  applications 
for  nursery  inspection  were  received  and  thirty  certlBcatee  vere  Issued,  thus 
making  the  total  number  received  from  June  1, 1902,  to  June  1, 1903,  two  hundred 
and  slxty-elgbt,  and  the  number  of  certtflcates  granted  during  thla  time  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one.    Seven  certificates  were  withheld  for  various  reasons. 

The  number  of  applications  for  nursery  Inspection  for  the  season  of  1903- 
1904,  that  were  received  and  placed  on  file  'on  or  before  July  1,  1903,  was  three 
hundred.  Thlrty-flve  applications  have  been  received  since  that  ^date,  making 
a  total  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  number  of  certificates  of  inspec- 
tion Issued  to  January  1,  1904,  was  three  hundred  and  eighteen.  During  the 
year  1903  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  nurseries  were  inspected. 

The  following  numbers  of  orchard  trees  and  shrubs  on  nursery  premises 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  owners  during  the  year: 

Trees  destroyed  for  San  Jose  scale   2,376 

Shrubs  destroyed  for  San  Jose  scale 49 

Currants  destroyed  for  San  Jose  scale 606 

Trees  deetroyed  for  peach  yellows    1,849 

Trees  destroyed  for  black  Itnot  82 

Sprouts  destroyed  for  black  knot  284 

Total  destroyed  6,146 

'     Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  osage  orange  hedge  in- 
fested with  San  Jose  scale  has  also  been  destroyed. 

Nursery  stock  has  been  found  infested  or  Infected  and  has  been  destroyed 
as  lollows:  , 

Trees  infested  with  San  Jose  scale  9,316 

Trees  Infested  with  Putnam  scale  4 

Trees  infested  with  scurfy  scale 58 

Trees  infested  with  oyster-ahell  scale 26 

Sbrubs  infested  with  oyster-shell  scale 14 

Trees  infected  by  crown  gall  862 

Total  destroyed  10,269 

The  reports  received  show  that  over  one  mllliop  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vines  have  been  fumigated  during  the  year 
In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  this  Division. 

This  method  of  treating  DBTseir  stock  Is  becoming  more  genenti  and  matt 
of  the  larger  nurserymen  are  now  equipped  so  as  to  supply  fumigated  stock 
to  the  trade. 

OBCHABD    INSPECTIOIT. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  petitions  for  orchard  inspection  have  been 
received  during  the  year  from  the  following  counties;  Ashtabula,  Belmont, 
Clermont,  Columbiana,  Cuyahoga,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fairfield,  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Gallia,  Hamilton,  Lake,  Lucas,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Ottawa,  Richland, 
Ross,  Seneca,  Stark,  Summit,  Union  and  Wayne. 

Que  hundred  and  twenty-three  request  an  Inspection  for  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  one  each  of  those  remaining  were  for  the  canker  worm,  peach  yellows  and 
black  knot.  The  premises  covered  by  eiRhty-eigbt  of  these  petitions  have  al- 
ready been  inspected,  also  a  considerable  area  surrounding  the  nurseries  but 
more  work  of  this  character  remains  to  be  done  this  winter.    Four  hundred 
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and  Blzt7-IouT  orchards  and  premises  bave  been  inspected.  This  has  required 
a  trefr'by-tree. examination  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  trees, 
sbrube,  plants  and  vines . 

During  tbe  year  1903,  trees  and  shrubs  iiave  been  destroyed  or  treated  in 
accordance. with  the  directions  of  this  division  aa  follows: 

Destroyed.      Treated. 

Trees  Infested  with  San  Jose  scale  1,148            190,289 

Sprouts  Infested  with  Sao  Jose  scale 125 

Shrubs  infested  with  San  Jose  scale 1,148            190,289 

Currants  and  gooseberries  Infested  with  San  Jose  scale 2,069 

Trees  infected  by  peach  yellows  1,098 

Trees  Infected  by  black  knot  5               1,311 

Sprouts  infected  by  black  linot  800 

Total 3,476  193,838 

Five  and  one-half  acres  of  badly  infested  and  overgrown  nursery  stock  and 
three  hundred  feet  of  osage  orange  hedge  have  been  destroyed,  and  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-Blz  feet  of  osage  orange  hedge  has  been  treated 
for  San  Jose  scale. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  owners  of  orchards 
to  apply  treatment,  but  during  the  past  year  a  considerable  amount  of  the  spray- 
ing was  done  in  such  an  Imperfect  manner  as  to  I>e  of  little  value  for  holding 
the  scale  iu  check  and  such  treatment  has  not  been  accepted  by  this  division 
as  satisfactory.  In  cases  where  poor  work  was  done  the  owners  were  required 
to  re-spray  and  In  some  instances  trees  have  been  treated  three  times  before 
the  work  was  acceptable.  ^ 

Among  the  larger  ordiardlsts  it  was  found  Impossible  to  require  another 
treatment  In  the  spring,  as  tbe  season  was  so  late  that  spraying  would  cause 
injury  to  tbe  treee,  but  agreements  bave  been  made  that  the  work  will  be  done 
In  a  satisfactory  manner  this  winter. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  remedies  to  be  used  for 
the  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  it  has  been  considered  both, desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  test  the  spraying  mixtures  that  were  thought  to  be  particularly  valuable. 
The  details  of.  these  tests  will  be  published  In  a  more  extended  report,  but  the 
results  are  already  being  used  in  making  recomroendatlona  and  requirements  for 
treatment. 

It  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  Investigate  tbe  known  outbreaks  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  In  the  state  so  that  a  general  report  can  be  made  of  the  present  condition 
In  the  infested  localities.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  owners 
of  orchards  are  fighting  the  scale,  but  in  the  cities  and  towns  that  are  infested 
only  a  slight  Interest  Is  being  taken  In  the  matter  at  present 

In  August,  1903,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  entomologist 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  shipment  of  the  Imported 
Asiatic  ladybird  was  received  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  colony  of  this 
beneficial  Insect  in  Ohio.  Only  three  of  the  beetles  survived  the  trip  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  one  of  these  escaped,  so  that  but  two  of  the  insects  were  left 
to  start  the  colony.  They  were  placed  In  an  infested  peach  orchard  in-  Clermont 
county.  An  examination  on  October  28  showed  that  twelve  beetles  were  present, 
one  generation  having  been  produced  at  that  time.  Tbe  question  of  their  ability 
to  withstand  tbe  winter  and  of  their  future  utility  as  scale  destroyers  remains  to 
be  determined.  It  Is  therefore  apparent  that  no  orchardlat  should  at  present  fall 
to  treat  his  trees  In  the  hope  that  the  beetles  will  be  able  to  do  tbe  work  for  him. 
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Since  the  passage  o(  tbe  present  law  wblcb  speclflcally  names  tbe  canker 
worm  as  one  oC  tbe  dangerously  Injurious  Insects,  only  one  petition  bas  been 
received  requesting  Inspection  for  tble  pest.  Tbls  may  be  due,  In  part,  to  the 
fact  tbat  the  damage  caused  by  this  Insect  waa  considerably  leas  In  1903  than 
It  had  been  for  the  past  few  years.  It  la  doubtful,  however,  If  any  very  great 
good  would  result  from  the  Inspection  of  prentlaes  if  petitions  were  filed,  for  the 
reason  that  complaints  would  not  be  made  until  the  time  for  successful  treatmeat 
had  passed.  Realizing  tbls  fact  the  assistant  Inspectors  were  sent -during  tbe 
month  of  May  to  tbe  apple  growing  sections  of  tbe  state  to  advise  the  owners 
of  orchards  relative  to  prompt  treatment  for  this  pest.  In  this  way  much  assis- 
tance and  advice  was  given  and  many  owners  were  Induced  to  spray  early  enough 
to  do  effective  work.    Much  valuable  data  were  also  collected  concerning  this 

In  carrying  out  this  work  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Infested  orchards 
were  examined  containing  about  thirty  thousand  trees. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  experience  during  the  past  year  would  indicate  that  certain  changes 
In  the  present  law  are  very  desirable.  More  latitude  should  be  allowed  for  tbe 
Investigation  of  outbreaks  of  dangerously  injurious  insect  peats  and  plant  dis- 
eases, and  for  tbe  testing  ot  remedies  so  tbat  owners  can  be  assisted,  In  every 
poesoble  way.  in  tbat  warfare  against  these  pests.  Statistics  show  tliat  the 
acreage  of  orchards  in  Ohio  Is  declining,  and  tbla  Is  largely  due  to  failure  to 
controi  Injurious  Insects  and  diseases  so  tbat  profitable  crops  of  fruit  can  be 
raised.  If  thle  work,  which  is  a  step  toward  securing  control  of  these  pests, 
Is  to  accomplish  tbe  greatest  good  to  tbe  horticulturist,  changes  ot  this  character 
should  be  made, 

A  provision  should  also  be  made  so  that  official  certificates  of  fumigation 
can  be  Issued  to  nurserymen,  as  this  will  further  safeguard  all  parties  who 
purchase  stock  for  commercial  or  ornamental  planting. 

NOTE. — Since  tbe  time  of  the  meeting  at  Delaware,  Mr.  1.  C.  Vergon  has 
sent  me  samples  of  tbe  acetate  of  lead  and  arsenate  of  soda  that  were  used  in 
■naUfij  tli«  araenate  of  lead  that  was  applied  to  his  father's  orchard  last  summer. 
At  his  request  these  were  submitted  to  Prof.  N.  W.  Lord,  the  official  chemist  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  analysis.    His  report  is  as  follows: 

"Report  on  the  analysis  of  the  sample  of  'sodium  arsenate':  Arsenic  Pen- 
toxide  {Asi  O.),  44.0  per  cent.;  chlorine,  15.7  per  cent.  Tbe  chlorine  is  equiv- 
alent to  2E.9  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride.  Report  on  the  sample  of  lead  acetate: 
Oxide  of  lead.  G8.6  per  cent." 

Tbls  analysis  shows  that  the  acetate  ot  lead  Is  of  very  nearly  standard 
purity,  but  that  tbe  arsentate  of  soda  contained  a  little  over  25  per  cent,  of  com- 
mon salt.  A  sample  containing  over  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  salt  should  not 
be  used  for  making  arsenate  of  lead. 

Professor  Burgess :  I  would  say  at  this  point  I  have  already  pre- 
pared a  short  bulletin  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
in  cities,  with  some  suggestions  relative  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are 
most  immune  from  its  attack,  and  this  bulletin  will  shortly  be  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Question :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  treatment  for  the  scale  would 
destroy  these  ladybeetles,  too. 
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Professor  Burgess :  No,  sir,  I  think  not,  for  this  reason ;  the  treat- 
ment for  the  San  Jose  scale  would  be  carried  on  while  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant during  the  winter;  the  lady  bettles  would  be  hibernating,  in  con- 
cealed situations,  in  the  grass  or  growth  beneath  the  tree,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  damage  of  that  kind  to  the  lady  beetles.  There 
is  this  point :  if  the  spraying  were  very  thorough  it  might  cut  off  the  food 
supply;  but  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  time  the  growers  should  place 
any  dependence  on  the  lady  beetles.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  be  of  any  benefit  or  not.  The  main  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that 
they  have  been  introduced  and  that  we  have  a  few  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cushman :     Is  that  the  only  introduction  of  lady  beetles  in  Ohio? 

Professor  Burgess :  A  shipment  was  also  sent  to  Professor  Parrott 
at  the  Experiment  Station,  and  they  were  placed  in  an  orchard  in  Dan- 
bury,  Ottawa  County,  and  .the  last  accounts  I  have  were  that  the  beetles 
had  disappeared. 

Mr.  Houser  is  here ;  if  he  has  made  a  subsequent  examination,  it  will 
probably  show  the  exact  condition. 

Mr.  Houser:  We  made  an  examination  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  could  see  no  trace  whatever  of  any  of  the  beetles ;  either  the 
birds  have  destroyed  them  or  else  they  have  died ;  we  could  find  none. 

Mr.  Shirer:  They  are  sometimes  on  potatoes,  you  know,  with  the 
potato  bug,  and  on  melon  vines  when  the  louse  appears ;  now  the  question 
is,  if  we  apply  the  poison  to  the  potatoes  and  melon  vines,  whether  we  are 
not  killing  the  lady  beelle  at  the  same  time. 

Professor  Burgess:  I  will  say  that  this  particular  lady  beetle  is  a 
scale  feeder ;  I  don't  think  it  will  feed  very  much  on  plant  lice  or  e^s  of 
other  insects.  That  is  its  habit  in  China,  its  native  home;  it  feeds  almost 
entirely  on  scale  insects, 

Mr.  Shirer:     How  about  our  ordinary  lady  beetle? 

Professor  Burgess:  Some  of  them  may  be  destroyed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  arsenicals,  but  I  think  it  would  hardly  be  wise  for  any  grower 
to  let  spraying  alone  in  the  hope  of  allowing  the  beetles  to  do  the  work. 

Question :  About  this  preparation  of  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash, 
I  saw  an  article  to  the  effect  that  it  was  prepared  by  taking  the  heat  of  the 
lime  for  mixing  of  the  sulphur.  If  any  of  you  have  experimented  with 
that  instead  of  bcniing,  will  you  give  us  your  experience? 

Professor  Burgess:  Chemical  action  between  the  lime  and  the  sul- 
phur is  necessary  to  form  sulphids  of  lime,  as  Professor  Selby  suggested, 
which  have  the  insecticidal  and  fungicidal  qualities.  The  heat  of  the  lime 
that  is  slaking  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  chemical  action. 

Question :  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  variety  of  plum  trees  were 
most  subject  to  the  knot. 

Professor  Burgess :  I  think  probably  the  Damson  was  treated  more 
than  any  other,  I  will  say,  however,  that  this  treatment  has  not  been 
applied  as  yet  by  the  department — ^by  the  inspectors — but  it  has  been 
applied  by  the  owners. 
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Mr.  Freeman :  Have  you  found  a  treatment  that  would  cure  the 
black  knot 

Professor  But^ess :  The  only  treatment  is  to  cut  out  the  knots  and 
bum  them. 

Mr.  Cushman :  I  feel  that  in  connection  with  this  work  about  which 
Mr.  Burgess  has  been  speaking — and  I  have  felt  ever  since  we  have  been 
tryii^  to  do  something  with  the  scale — that  the  great  danger,  the  great 
loss,  that  is  coming  to  horticulture  is  not  with  the  commercial  orchardist; 
it  is  with  the  small  growers,  the  lawns,  and  the  shrubbery  that  adonis 
them,  and  with  the  small  fruit  garden — they  are  the  ones  that  are  going 
to  meet  with  the  greatest  loss  from  the  ravages  of  the  scale.  The  com- 
mercial fruit  grower  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  will ;  the  nurseries 
will  take  care  of  themselves ;  they  have  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
business  and  they  are  bound  to  protect  it,  but  the  man  who  has  only  a  few 
fruit  trees,  a  few  rows  of  bushes,  a  little  shrubbery,  is  the  man  who  is 
going  to  receive  the  greatest  loss  in  proportion  to  his  investment,  because 
he  will  not  make  the  effort  that  is  necessary  to  protect  himself.  You  can 
very  readily  see  if  he  has  to  supply  himself  with  the  outfit  and  get  all  the 
things  necessary  to  combat  the  scale  for  his  small  number  of  trees,  he 
will  not  make  the  effort  to  do  it.  I  believe  one  of  the  great  works  for 
this  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricidture  which  we  have  created 
is  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  public  if  you  please,  and  so  get  every  one  to  work 
to  do  this  thing  and  to  help  them  in  every  way  possible.  The  great  loss 
is  coming  in  the  ornamental,  or  the  small  holdings,  not  the  large  ones; 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  uphold  this  department,  not  only  in  its  orchard 
and  general  commercial  inspection,  but  in  the  department  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  teach  the  small  holdings  how  best  to  take  care  of 
them.  We  can  not  impress  this  too  strongly  when  we  come  before  the 
Legislature  and  ask  for  this  appropriation.  I  think  it  is  our  strongest 
point,  now,  for  having  an  appropriation,  and  I  hope  when  the  time  comes 
Professor  Burgess  may  furnish  us  such  material  as  possible,  that  we  may 
bring  our  argument  strongly  before  the  Legislature. 

Professor  Burgess:  Along  that  line  I  may  say  I  just  touched  upon 
it  in  regard  to  city  infestation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  scale  in  the  cities 
and  there  are  a  great  many  people,  small  property  owners,  whose  trees 
and  shrubs  are  suffering  very  badly  from  it.  Some  of  them  are  interested 
in  keeping  their  premises  in  proper  condition,  but  they  find  themselves 
in  a  dilemma ;  they  know  nothing  about  spraying,  and  they  have  no  out- 
fits with  which  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  they  cannot  get  anybody  who 
can  do  the  work  thoroughly.  There  is  a  need  at  the  present  time  of 
some  one  to  take  up  such  work,  and  I  believe  it  could  be  made  to  pay  in 
the  larger  cities  to  take  up  such  work  as  a  business, 

Mr.  Cushman:  Right  here.  Professor,  don't  you  believe  it  would 
be  the  right  thing  that  where  anybody  undertakes  to  do  that  they  should 
have  a  certificate  from  some  proper  source  as  to  their  qualifications  f<x 
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doing  the  work — and  not  let  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  use  any  kind  of  stuflE 
,  on  the  trees,  just  so  they  get  the  dollars  for  doing  the  work? 

Mr.  Hunt :  We  have  a  gentleman  up  in  our  part  of  the  country  who 
is  looking  after  that  interest ;  his  name  is  Derror. 

President  Miller :     He  has  been  through  our  country, 

Mr.  Hunt :  They  go  to  a  small  owner  and  tell  him  he  is  badly  in- 
fested with  San  Jose  scale.  They  came  to  my  neighborhood  and  got  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  and  they  had  no  scale.  They  go  into 
the  city,  to  the  men  of  means,  with  the  same  story,  and  tell  them  they  have 
the  scale,  and  they  treat  them  and  get  their  money. 

Mr.  Cushman :    I  believe  we  ought  to  look  after  that. 

Mr,  Farnsworth :  Some  of  these  tnen  came  to  my  place,  but  I  was 
very  busy,  and  I  told  them  if  they  would  keep  on  walking  fast  enough  and 
far  enough  they  would  catch  a  sucker. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  ought  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  Civic  Improvement  Societies,  They  are  mostly  along  these 
lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  for 
them  to  pay  attention  to.  Of  what' benefit  ■  is  it  if  we  induce  the  people 
to  plant  artistically  if  the  scale  comes  on  and  wipes  it  out?  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  their  co-operation  and  we  ought  to  take  steps  to  secure  it,  ana 
I  think  if  we  can  show  them  the  need  of  it  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  they  cannot  fail  to  see  the  need  of  giving  this  a 
little  more  attention,  and  I  think  we  might  secure  them  as  very  important 
allies. 

A  member :  I  want  to  say  this  in  regard  to  spraying.  Some  of  our 
regular  customers,  knowing  I  was  spraying,  requested  me  to  spray,  for 
them,  which  I  did,  but  one  man  especially  wanted  me  to  spray  immedi- 
atdy,  and  I  ooold  not,  so  he  got  another  man  to  spray.  Afterwards  I  had 
occasion  to  go  there  and  I  saw  the  in^>ector  had  made  a  cross  where  the 
trees  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  some  were  marked  to  be  sprayed.  After- 
wards I  looked  at  this  orchard  which  had  been  sprayed  and  those  trees 
which  were  marked  with  a  cross  were  not  taken  up,  and  just  part  oi 
them  sprayed,  and  they  are  standing  there  yet.  How  can  we  do  anything 
if  they  won't  comply  with  the  law  and  obey  the  inspector's  instructions? 

Professor  Burgess:  I  will  say  I  don't  know  just  which  town  the 
gentleman  refers  to,  but  two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  laigfe 
amount  of  work  done  in  cities ;  two  years  ago  the  Legislature  failed  to 
make  an  appropriation  in  time  for  the  treatment  to  be  carried  out.  That 
was  when  the  work  was  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station.  Since  the  work  has  been  placed  with  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  no  city  work  has  been  done  except  in  a  way  to  assist  owners 
as  much  as  possible  in  protecting  their  trees.  Where  owners  show  a  dis- 
positkui  to  do  the  work  I  have  sent  my  assistants  at  times  to  show  them 
how  to  make  the  mixture  and  assist  them  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  it 
could  be  applied  properly,  to  get  the  desired  tesuUs.  I  think  this  is(^> 
rather  educational,  and  I  believe  it  is  working  aloi%  the  riglrt  Una. 
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In  regard  to  the  treating  of  trees  in  the  cities,  I  will  say  that  there 
have  been  in  a  number  of  cities  "tree  doctors"  and  so  forth,  who  have 
imposed  on  the  people  to  a  large  extent  and  have  applied  remedies  which 
were  of  no  value  whatever. 

Question :  Were  instructions  sent  out  from  the  department  that  the 
trees  must  be  sprayed  by  a  certain  time? 

Professor  Burgess :  Yes,  sir,  that  was  before  the  amendment  to  the 
law  was  passed,  placing  it  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  questioner:    That  was  two  years  ago? 

Professor  Burgess ;    Yes,  sir. 

President  Miller :  I  will  say  that  one  of  the  agents  of  this  company 
came  to  me  a  year  ago  and  asked  that  I  try  some  of  the  mixture  at  five 
dollars  a  gallon,  I  offered  to  test  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  and  if  it  was 
more  effectual  than  mine  I  would  tell  him  the  result.  He  went  on  and 
didn't  leave  any  of  the  mixture. 

It  seems  that  they  have  an  especial  field  for  the  gullible  among 
wealthy  men  in  the  cities. 

Our  next  will  be  the  report  ofthe  librarian.  Is  Professor  Green 
present  ? 

A  member :  Speaking  of  Professor  Selby's  talk  last  night,  when  he 
said  use  caustic  soda  he  meant  use  it  with  caution.  The  experience  I  have 
had  using  that  makes  me  say  the  very  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  everlastingly 
let  it  alone. 

President  Miller;  I  don't  know  whether  the  Professor  is  here  or 
not,  but  I  intended  to  make  one  remark  at  the  close  of  his  talk  last  night. 
He  spoke  of  the  leaf  spot  upon  plums  and  advised  the  use  of  the  full 
strength  Bordeaux  upon  plums ;  he  should  have  cautioned  in  that  respect 
the  use  of  the  full  strength  only  on  European  varieties ;  the  Japanese  and 
American  will  not  stand  it. 

Professor  Selby :    The  Japanese  are  not  attacked  by  leaf  spot. 

President  Miller:  Some  have  been  led  to  spray  full  strength  upon 
the  American,  to  tlieir  sorrow. 

Professor  Selby:  I  have  never  seen  it  serious  upon  American  sorts. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  this  spraying,  of  course  you  cannot  spray  full 
strength  for  leaf  spot  with  Bordeaux  mixture  on  cherry  trees;  you  have 
to  reduce  strength. 

President  Miller:  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  have 
taken  up,  and  I  believe  with  the  consent  of  the  Society  we  will  do  so. 
"Does  compressed  air  furnish  an  economical  power  for  spraying?"  Mr. 
W.  H.  Owen. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Owen :  Last  year,  after  our  meeting  at  Qyde,  and  after 
listening  to  Mr,  Loop  in  regard  to  compressed  air  as  a  power  for  spray- 
ing, I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  North-East  and  look  closely  into  his 
method,  and  while  there  I  concluded  that  I  had  struck  the  right  idea.  I 
went  home  and  installed  a  compressed  air  plant  of  my  own.    However, 
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Mr.  Loop  in  his  hilly  country  can  only  employ  the  smaller  tanlcs  for  his 
liquid,  and  also  for  his  compressed  air.  I  used  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gallon  tanks,  which  meet  our  requirements  much  better  than  the  smaller 
size,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  require  as  much  moving  back  and  forth  to 
the  pumping  station. 

I  have  a  central  pumping  station,  the  same  as  Mr.  Loop,  and  storage 
tanks  into  which  I  compress  the  air,  and  take  my  mixture  into  the  field. 
From  an  economical  point  of  view  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  commercial  orchardist  but  can  aiford  to  throw  away  his  old  ideas 
of  spraying  and  introduce  the  compressed  air,  from  the  fact  that  I  with 
one  outfit  (I  have  put  in  a  new  one  this  year)  was  able  to  do  more  and 
better  work  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men  could  do  in  the  ordinarj*  way. 

I  spray  with  two  lines  of  hose  with  a  spar,  a  nozzle  on  each.  You 
may  think  it  is  rather  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  if  you  will  visit  any 
of  these  plants  that  have  introduced  this  system  you  will  be  convinced  in 
fifteen  minutes  or  less  time  than  that — about  five  minutes. 

When  I  took  up  the  idea  I  will  say  I  followed  closely  Mr.  Loop's 
idea  of  the  cluster  nozzle ;  I  employed  twelve  nozzles  and  I  saw  my  man 
go  through  the  rows,  and  he  woufd  have  to  give  about  three  passes  at  a 
tree  as  he  was  passing  it,  and  he  could  spray  two  ordinary  peach  trees, 
and  the  third  one  he  would  have  to  stop  at  in  order  to  catch  up,  and  it 
suggested  itself  to  me.  Why  couldn't  I  arrange  those  nozzles  on  a  spar? 
And  by  this  means  you  can  do  a  more  thorough  job,  I  have  twelve 
, nozzles  on  the  spraying  spar;  it  is  arranged  with  a  lever  control  valve,  so 
the  operator  has  complete  control.  It  does  not  require  a  man  of  any 
skill.  All  that  the  man  really  need  know  is  how  to  turn  on  and  shut  off 
the  valve ;  while  to  spray  in  the  old  way  and  play  up  and  down  the  tree  you 
would  have  to  have  an  expert,  or  he  is  gomg  to  slight  the  work.  Not 
only  that,  I  don't  care  how  careful  a  man  is,  he  will  overlook  a  good  many 
of  the  branches;  that  is,  he  will  slight  them;  they  will  escape  his  notice; 
they  will  not  get  the  prefer  treatment  they  ought  to  have,  while  with  this 
spar  you  can  not  miss  a  single  branch  and  twig;  it  does  not  matter  how 
small  the  twig  is  you  are  bound  to  reach  it ;  and  the  stronger  the  wind  the 
better  it  is  when  using  this  spar;  you  can  operate  as  fast  as  the  horses 
will  walk.  I  am  speaking  now  of  treatment  for  peach  trees  or  ordinary 
trees  in  winter.     Of  course,  when  it  is  in  leaf  it  is  a  different  proposition. 

From  an  economical  standpoint  we  have  got  something  that  will  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  use  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  in  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air. 

Mr.  Cushman:     How  long  is  this  spar? 

Mr.  Owen :  You  can  make  it  any  height  you  want.  The  one  that  I 
have  is  about  nine  feet. 

I  will  say  that  Mr.  Loop  has  carts.  I  have  my  outfit  on  a  wagon, 
with  a  platform  about  six  feet  long  that  extends  in  the  rear,  and  on  this 
platform  the  operator  stands  with  his  spar.    There  is  a  notch  in  the 
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wagon  oh  the  side  next  the  tree ;  place  it  in  there  and  you  have  full  con- 
trol over  the  situation.  That  is,  he  is  right  up  there  with  his  work ;  he 
is  much  better  off  than  if  he  is  on  the  ground  and  has  to  walk;  he  has 
better  control  over  the  operation. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :    Don't  you  have  to  have  a  driver  for  the  team  ? 

Mr.  Owen :  Last  year  my  operator  did  not ;  I  have  a  good  steady 
■team;  he  didn't  have  a  driver.  It  was  a  case  of  necessity  with  me;  if  I 
hadn't  employed  that  means  of  spraying  I  would  not  have  had  my  spray- 
ing finished.  The  expensive  part  of  spraying  is  the  expensive  labor  and 
the  horse  work;  that  I  save.  With  this  one  rig  of  mine  I  can  go  over 
twenty  acres  of  ordinary  peach  trees  on  one  side,  with  one  man,  in  a  day, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  twelve  or  fifteen  men  can  cover  it  in  the  old  way 
of  spraying  as  well  as  I  can  and  with  less  material. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize.  You  -think  there 
is  an  awful  waste  of  material.  I  used  about  thirteen  hundred  gallons  less 
material  than  I  did  the  season  before  and  I  am  convinced  it  constmies 
much  less  material. 

Question:  For  what  were  you  using  the  spray,  San  Jose  scale  or 
leaf  curl? 

Mr.  Owen:  I  was  using  it  for  both,  the  leaf  curl  and  the  San  Jose 
scale. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:    What  material? 

Mr.  Owen :     Sulphur,  lime. 

Question:  What  is  the  weight  of  that  spar,  filled  with  liquid  and 
independent  of  the  hose  attached  ? 

Mr,  Owen :    Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  questioner:     Six  or  seven  pounds? 

Mr.  Owen:     Yes,  prolKibly  more  than  that. 

The  questioner :  I  simply  wished  to  make  this  point ;  that  is,  it  is  so 
heavy  that  you  need  a  rest. 

Mr.  Owen :     Yes. 

Mr,  Pierce ;  Are  these  nozzles  arranged  one  above  the  other  on  the 
straight  stick — 

Mr,  Owen :     Yes,  on  a  gas-pipe. 

Mr.  Pierce:     Upright? 

Mr.  Owen :     Upright,  yes,  sir ;  they  are  about  nine  inches  apart. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :     How  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Owen:  Twelve  I  have  on  this  spar;  with  the  old  method  of 
spraying  you  cannot  employ  exceeding  six,  possibly  eight  nozzles.  With 
this  you  can  use  one  or  you  can  use  fifty  nozzles;  you  will  have  the  same 
pressure.  Of  course,  the  distance  up  gravity  will  make  a  greater  pres- 
sure on  the  lower  nozzle ;  I  turn  those  partially  off  and  open  the  top  ones 
wide,  so  that  you  get  a  regular  spray  for  the  length  of  spar. 

Mr.  Cushman:  When  your  tank  and  compressor  storage  go  to  the 
field  what  pressure  do  you  use  ? 
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Mr.  Owen:  I  go  out  with  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  »xty 
pounds,  and  then  you  can  run  anywhere  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  They  will  equalize  in  the  two  tanks  and  you  will  come  back 
with  anywhere  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  both  tanks,  and  you  blow  out 
the  pressure  that  is  in  your  mixture  tank — turn  it  oflE  from  your  storage 
tank  and  preserve  that  pressure,  so  that  it  won't  take  so  long  to  pump  it 
up.  By  the  time  you  get  your  mixture  tank  full  you  have  your  required 
pressure  on,  so  that  it  takes  me  about  fifteen  minutes  to  fill  and  charge. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  Can't  you  run  below  seventy-five  pounds  pres- 
sure very  well? 

Mr,  Owen :  When  the  mixture  is  sprayed  out  you  have  about  sev- 
enty to  eighty  pounds  in  the  tanks. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:    But  low  pressure  will  do  good  spraying? 

Mr,  Owen :  Some  run  it  down  as  low  as  sixty,  but  I  usually  try  to 
keep  it  up  about  eighty ;  when  I  finish  I  have  about  eighty  pounds  pres- 
sure. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  The  principle  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  carry  com* 
pressor  tanks  than  to  carry  an  engine  ? 

Mr.  Owen :  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  after  I  introduced  this 
plant,  plants  centrally  located  have  been  established,  and  all  the  farmers 
have  to  do  will  be  to  purchase  the  tanks,  and  he  can  then  do  his  own 
spraying.  He  can  go  to  these  central  stations  and  get  his  mixture  and 
his  power. 

I  think  that  is  the  coming  way  of  spraying.  The  individual  orchard- 
ist  can  not  afford  to  purchase  one  of  these  outfits  unless  he  has  a  very 
large  orchard,  and  they  will  have  to  form  a  company  or  employ  a  central 
station  and  radiate  from  that.  It  would  not  then  require  much  more  of 
an  expenditure  to  get  an  outfit  than  it  would  to  get  the  ordinary  spray 
pump. 

Mr.  Pierce:     Would  a  traction  engine  furnish  the  power? 

Mr.  Owen:  I  have  a  ten  horse-power  steam  boiler  and  engine;  I 
have  seer  gasoline  engines  employed. 

Question:    Threshing  engines  could  be  used? 

Mr.  Owen :    Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Loop  employs  a  threshing  engine. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:  Couldn't  he  use  a  regular  pumping  engine, 
with  which  he  forces  his  water  up  into  the  tanks  for  his  waterworks  ? 

Mr,  Owen :    You  can  employ  any  power  to  run,  steam  or  gasoline. 

President  Miller:  In  the  matter  of  the  mixture,  a  steam  boiler  is 
essential. 

Question :  Tell  us  at  what  price  the  companies  furnish  the  mate- 
rials to  the  growers? 

Mr.  Owen:  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  any  established  price.  Last 
year  I  made  atx>ut  five  thousand  gallons,  and  I  supplied  it  to  my  neighbors 
at  two  cents  a  gallon. 

President  Miller:    That  was  the  fifteen  and  fifteen  mixture?, 
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Mr.  Owen:  Yes,  sir.  This  year  I  have  taken  contracts  for  doii^ 
spraying  work,  applying  the  mixture  at  three  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr,  Pierce;  How  far  can  you  draw  this  stuff  and  keep  it  warm 
enough  to  use- 
Mr.  Owen:  Any  distance;  it  will  stay  warm  a  long  time;  you  see, 
it  only  takes  about  five  minutes  to  blow  out  the  contents. 

You  can  draw  it  two  or  three  miles  if  you  want  to. 

President  Miller:    Will  Mr.  Loop  tell  us  something  of  this? 

Mr.  Loop:  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  business  of  manufacturing; 
we  have  outfits  for  sale ;  I  think  that  fact  will  excuse  me  trom  discussing 
the  question. 

Mr.  Cushman :    Go  ahead ;  we  don't  care  anything  about  that. 

Question:  How  do  you  agitate  your  mixture  and  keep  it  m  sus- 
pension ? 

Mr.  Owen :  On  my  first  rig  the  air  pipe  went  under  the  bottom  of 
my  tank,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  this  last  season  with  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  in  the  agitation.  But  on  my  rig  I  am  getting  now  I  have  intro- 
duced a  gas-pipe  nearly  the  full  length  of  my  tank  on  the  under  side, 
and  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  or  three  inches  from  the  bottom, 
with  the  holes  on  the  under  side,  so  that  the  compressed  air  comes  in  that 
pipe  and  keeps  it  thoroughly  agitated  the  whole  length  of  the  tank. 

Professor  Selby :  In  view  of  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  I  was  respon- 
sible in  a  measure  in  the  presenting  of  the  Loop  method  to  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  its  meeting  two  years  ago,  I  wish  to  say 
that  Mr,  Loop,  through  his  kindness  of  heart,  has  placed  me  under  very 
great  obligations  to  him  in  giving  infonnation  at  that  time,  and.  I  believe 
that  this  method,  which  first  of  all  served  Mr.  Loop's  own  personal  in- 
terest, and  which  they  are  now  offering  to  the  public,  is  a  business  propo- 
sition upon  which  they  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  is  a  method  which  any  one  contemplating  extensive  spraying, 
or  having  difficulty  with  labor,  ought  to  consider  very  carefully.  I  want 
to  bear  testimony  of  my  confidence  in  the  method. 

Mr.  Farnsworth :  There  is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  inquire 
about  more  fully.  There  has  been  a  little  fear  expressed  on  some  quarters 
as  to  the  danger  of  explosion.  We  want  to  know  tht  worst.  A  good 
many  of  us  are  investigating  this  matter.  Is  there  any  practical  danger 
of  the  tanks  giving  way,  of  exploding  and  hurting  the  men  around? 

Mr.  Loop :  I  have  used  my  tanks  four  years  and  they  are  appar- 
ently as  good  as  new ;  I  have  used  the  full  pressure. 

Mr.  Pierce:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  compressed  air  doesn't  explode?  It 
simply  opens  a  place;  it  is  not  like  steam;  such  explosions  do  not  occur. 

President  Miller:    They  don't  expand  so  quickly, 

Mr.  Owen  :  Regarding  the  liability  of  explosion,  I  don't  believe  that 
most  people  realize  the  power  that  is  in  there,  that  is  confined  in  one  of 
these  tanks.     If  it  would  let  go  it  would  surely  be  disastrous;  there  is  nu 
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question  about  it.  The  tanks  which  I  got  last  year  are  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter  and  five  feet  long.  I  would  most  assuredly  recommend  a 
smaller  diameter,  not  exceeding  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  get  them 
as  long  as  you  want.     The  tanks  I  bought  were  under  a  strict  gxiarantee. 

Question:    How  much  pressure? 

Mr.  Owen :  Two  hundred  pounds  pressure.  I  have  one  Aat  was 
tested  up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  They  did  leak,  each  one  of  them  a 
little,  and  would  run  down  about  ten  pounds  over  night;  as  they  were 
under  strict  guarantee — manufactured  by  Wolfe  under  contract — and 
were  galvanized,  they  were  sent  back  to  him;  whether  they  will  leak  when 
returned  I  do  not  know. 

We  found  a  firm  in  New  York  who  will  make  us  a  tank.  The  weak 
point  is  in  the  convex  end ;  it  is  liable  to  bulge  out.  We  are  getting  a 
quarter  inch  iron,  and  the  shell  of  the  tank  is  a  little  less  in  thickness 
than  that. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Lathem  put  a  test  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds  on  one  of  his  tanks  and  it  bulged  the  tank  right  out.  In  com- 
pressed air  I  thought  there  might  be  an  opening  and  escape  of  the  com- 
pressed air,  and  that  would  be  all  there  was  to  it,  but  I  know  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  little  concern  in  San- 
dusky that  employs  compressed  air  in  a  cylinder  to  blow  the  whistle,  and 
the  bott<Mn  of  that  gave  out  one  day  and  it  went  up  several  hundred  feet 
in  the  air  and  blew  a  hole  down  through  the  floor.  The  convex  end 
blew  out  and  the  tank  went  right  up  into  the  air.  That  was  last  year. 
By  using  a  tank  with  a  guarantee  of  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  only  using  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  probable  danger  resulting 
from  it. 

But  there  is  another  point.  After  you  have  finished  using  your 
tanks  for  the  season  you  should  carefully  clean  them  out  and  run  some 
oil  in  them,  and  especially  around  the  convex  end,  so  that  the  oil  will  stay 
down  in  there,  and  it  will  possibly  keep  them  from  rusting.  And  again 
in  the  spring  don't  start  up  without  testing  your  tanks,  giving  them  a  two 
hundred  pound  test,  if  you  are  only  going  to  use  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  so  that  you  will  know  they  will  stand  that, 

Mr.  Loop  might  give  us  his  experience.  He  has  employed  a  seam- 
less drawn  tank ;  he  might  tell  us  something  about  that ;  it  might  be  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Loop:  We  bought  one  of  those  cold-welded  tanks,  as  they  are 
called;  they  are  guaranteed  to  stand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  sev- 
eral of  them  gave  out  at  one  hundred  and  fifty;  we  did  not  have  any 
serious  consequences,  but  might  easily  have  had ;  the  ends  bulged  out  and 
that  loosened  the  cover  and  the  air  escaped  without  any  further  trouble, 

A  gentleman :    The  year  before  last  I  got  a  New  York  sprayer  of 

',  uid  it  was 
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no  work  at  all.  The  company  tried  to  get  me  to  be  3D  agent  and  sell  it. 
They  sent  me  one  and  I  paid  four  dollars,  and  if  I  didn't  sell  any  I  was 
to  pay  two  d<Jlars  more.  I  sprayed  my  own  trees  and  it  worked  very 
fine,  but  instead  of  selling  any  to  other  people  they  wanted  me  to  spray 
for  them,  and  they  would  pay  me  for  it.  I  have  done  so,  and  have  done 
very  good  work.  For  people  in  town  I  think  this  kind  of  sprayer  would 
be  very  handy,  and  would  do  them  great  deal  of  good.  If  they  will  get 
those  brass  sprayers  from  Geneva,  New  York — I  forget  the  company  now 
— they  will  find  it  is  a  very  nice  thing.     I  recommend  it  to  others. 

President  Miller :  If  Professor  Green  is  not  present  we  will  have 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Has  the  Executive  C«nmittee 
any  further  report? 

Mr.  Cushman :    I  do  not  think  we  have  any  further  report  to  make. 

President  Miller:  One  of  the  questions  that  is  among  our  fruit 
problems  for  1904,  and  we  would  like  to  spend  just  a  few  minutes  on  it. 
Will  Mr.  Vergon  tell  us  whether  it  will  pay  commercial  orchardists  to 
prepare  their  own  arsenate  of  leadj' 

Mr.  Vergon:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  found  that  it  does.  The 
ingredients  that  we  use  for  fifty  gallons  of  water  are : 

Arsenate   of   soda 13  ounces'. 

Acetate  of  lead 33  ounces. 

This  is  all  very  easily  diluted  separately,  even  in  cold  water;  it  will 
dilute  a  little  better  if  the  water  is  a  little  warm,  and  the  advantage  of  this, 
besides  being  cheaper  tlian  to  buy  the  Disparene  by  the  keg,  is  that  you 
can  dilute  it  so  easily.  Our  experience  is — I  don't  know  whether  with 
Disparene,  but  it  is  certainly  all  alike— in  these  hundred-pound  kegs, 
that  it  is  in  a  tough,  putty  shape  that  you  can  hardly  dilute.  Even  if 
there  is  only  that  difference  I  would  be  in  favor  of  making  my  own,  and 
there  is  quite  a  difference  in  saving, 

Mr.  U.  T.  Cox :     Can  you  give  us  the  prices  of  them? 

Mr.  Vergon :     I  don't  believe  I  can. 

Professor  Burgess;  I  will  say  that  for  some  arsenate  of  lead  that 
was  made  from  raw  materials,  the  arsenate  of  soda  cost  eight  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  ten  and  one-lialf.  I  do  not  know 
the  purity  of  the  materials. 

Mr.  Vergon :  We  found  it  was  quite  a  saving,  anyhow,  in  addition 
to  being  easier  to  dilute. 

Professor  Burgess :  The  best  method  to  make  the  arsenate  of  lead 
is  to  weigh  your  Tiiaterial  out ;  weigh  your  arsenate  of  soda,  dissolve  it  in 
water  in  one  bucket :  weigh  out  your  acetate  of  lead,  dissolve  it  in  another 
bucket,  and  pour  the  two  together  into  the  tank. 

There  is  a  thing  to  be  noted  in  making  arsenate  of  lead,  and  that  is, 
that  you  must  be  sure  your  materials  are  pure.  Acetate  of  lead  which 
you  get  on  the  market  is  usually  fairly  pure,  but  arsenate  of  soda  is  often 
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adulterated  with  common  salt.  Salt  looks  very  much  like  the  arsenate 
of  soda.  The  salt  is  not  only  of  no  use  as  an  insecticide,  but  it  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  the  lead  to  neutralize  it.  If  you  get  an  impure  sample 
of  arsenate '  of  soda,  one  that  ia  adulterated  with  salt,  you  are  liable  to 
have  an  excess  of  arsenic,  and  your  foliage  will  be  burned.  That  is  a. 
point  that  should  be  guarded  against  very  carefully,  when  you  are  mak- 
ii^  arsenate  of  lead. 

There  is  another  point :  the  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  arsenate  of  lead 
mixture  are  two  diiferent  things.  For  instance,  you  take,  as  Mr.  Vergon 
says,  thirteen  ounces  of  arsenate  of  soda  and  thirty-three  ounces  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  that  makes  in  round  nun^rs  three  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  mixture;  but  it  only  makes  half  that  amount  of  actual  arsenate 
of  lead. 

Mr.  Famsworth:  I  fail  to  see  any  very  decided  saving.  I  don't 
remember  exactly  the  price  we  paid  for  arsenate  of  lead ;  I  think  prol>- 
ably  Brother  Cox  could  tell  us,  but  it  was  cheaper ;  it  was,  I  think,  con- 
siderably less  than  ten  cents  per  pout}d  that  we  pay  for  the  arsenate  of 
lead  in  one  hundred  pound  kegs. 

Doctor  Chamberlain:  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  mi^ng  it; 
it  is  very  much  like  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  only  that  it  mixes  up 
quickly  in  the  water ;  we  haven't  the  least  difficulty.  We  buy  it  in  one 
hundred  pound  kegs  and  simply  scoop  it  out  with  a  paddle  and  thin  it 
right  down  in  water  in  a  moment,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Costs 
less  than  a  cent  a  gallon  for  the  mixture  of  fifty  gallons. 

Mr.  U.  T.  Cox:  Lappenherg  puts  up  an  arsenate  of  lead,  and  his 
price  early  in  the  season  was  eight  and  one-half  cents.  It  went  up  to  nine 
and  one-half  and  ten  later  in  the  season. 

Professor  Burgess :  I  will  say  that  I  took  a  sample  of  arsenate  of 
lead — I  think  it  is  from  this  firm  that  you  speak  of — and  we  had  it  tested 
and  there  was  some  free  arsenic  in  it.  In  any  work  that  I  have  done  with 
arsenate  of  lead  I  have  always  preferred  to  use  the  Disparene.  Dis- 
parene  is  made  by  a  firm  that  is  reliable  and  the  chemist  who  has  charge 
of  that  work  is  the  man  who  brought  out  the  utility  of  arsenate  of  lead 
as  an  insecticide — in  fact,  he  knows  more  about  it  than  any  other  chem- 
ist, and  a  man  purchasing  that  material  is  sure  of  what  he  is  getting. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  using  the  prepared  material  in  preference 
to  the  home-made,  and  that  is  you  are  sure  of  what  you  are  getting,  and 
if  you  buy  the  raw  materials  and  make  it  there  is  no  assurance  that  you 
are  getting  pure  raw  materials,  even  if  your  local  druggist  does  say  they 
are  up  to  a  ce'rtain  grade ;  you  can  not  always  depend  upon  the  local  drug- 
gist in  this  matter,  although  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  intention  of 
being  dishonest. 

Mr.  Vergon :  I  will  just  say  we  do  not  buy  this  from  the  local 
druggist.  We  were  advised  by  Professor  Green  of  an  honest  man  (q 
buy  from,  and  I  think  we  got  the  pure  sstufE.  , 

President  Miller:    We  will  now  have  the  treasurer's  reportnOOglC 
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Treasurer's  Report. 

B.  J.  TuasiNQ,  Treasurer. 

In  account  with  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 

1902.  Dr. 

Deo.  18,  N.  Ohmer,  for  Bervlces  rendered  : .  .|    60  70 

"    18,  El.  H.  Cushmaa,  for  eervlcea  rendered *  2  60 

"    18,  J.  F,  Hlcka,  for  Berricee  rendered  7  60 

"    T.  a.  Johnson,  for  services  rendered 6  36 

"    18,  W.  H.  Lazenbr,  for  services  rendered  8  76 

"    22,  M.  E.  Sweet,  for  services  rendered 4  75 

"    23,  C.  L.  Whitney,  for  services  rendered 11  70 

"    30,  E.  G.  Cox,  for  services  and  premium  22  80 

"    30,  U.  T.'  Cox,  for  premium  6  60 

"    30,  H.  H.  Aultfather,  for  services  rendered 9  86 

"    30,  H.  Li.  Perslng,  for  premium  8  00 

Dee.  30,  M.  E,  Sweet,  for  premium  4  00 

"    30,  B.  M.  Woodard,  for  premium   8  00 

"    30,  C.  w.  Counter,  for  premium  2  00 

"    30,  R.  A,.  Hunt,  for  premium   2  00 

"    30,  M,  li,  Pershing,  for  premium 4  00 

"    30,  W.  A.  Hall,  for  premium  16  00 

"    30,  Wm.  Miller,  for  services  and  premium  44  62 

"    30,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  for  premium  22  00 

"    30,  W.  W.  Famsworth,  salary  for  Dec.  31,  1902 Ill  BO 

1B03. 

Jan.    6,  Armstrong  ft  Okey,  sten  75  60 

8,  R.  A.  Hunt,  balance  on  premium 10  00 

"     19,  Isaac  Freeman,  services  rendered  12  05 

Feb.    4,  P.  J.  Parrot,  services  rendered  4  50 

"    11,  L,  R.  Taft,  services  rendered  11  76 

"    11,  W.  J.  Green,  services  rendered  27  71 

"    11,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  services  rendered  27  81 

Mar.  30,  Vrooman  &  Anderson,  services  rendered 214  20 

June  2,  W.  W.  Farnsworth    90  53 

July  29,  W.  W.  Famsworth,  salary  100  00 

Sept.  28,  W.  E.  Kneale,  printing 8  00 

•'    28,  E.  M.  Woodard,  services  rendered  40  00 

Nov.  7,  B.  M.  Woodard,  salary  76  00 

$1,063  07 

R.  J.  Tdssino,  Treasurer. 

In  account  with  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 

1902.  Cr. 

Dec.  18,  Received  of  N.  Ohmer,  balance  in  treasury |  387  19 

1903. 

Jan.    6,  Received  warrant  on  State  Treasury 321  46 

Uar.  80,  Received  warrant  on  State  Treasury 307  62 

May  19,  Received  of  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Membership  fees 101  W 
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June  6.  Received  warrant  on  State  Tr«a8ur7 90  63 

Sent.  4,  Reoeired  of  E.  M.  Woodard,  Membership  fees 6  00 

Oct.  U,  Recelred  warrant  on  State  Treasury 138  63 

Total  receipts  |1,36Z  22 

Total  paid  out  '. 1,063  07 

Balance  In  treasur7  %  BOO  16 

Delaware,  O.,  Dec.  11,  1903 


President  Miller :  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee. 

Beport  of  Auditing  Committee. 

We,  tbe  committee,  after  carefully  InBpectlng  the  Treasurer's  1>ao^,  And 
them  correct  In  every  detail. 

R.  A,  HUNT. 
a.  W.  SLOAN. 
B.  O.  COX. 

Professor  Selby :  I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and  the  com- 
mittee be  dischai^ed. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Miller :  We  will  take  up  the  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee in  reference  to  forestry. 


Report  of  Commllfee  on  the  Organization  of  a  State 
forestry  Society. 

Mr.  President: 

Tour  committee  appoloted  to  take  under  consideration  the  question  of 
organizing  a  State  Forestry  Society  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  commlttee^that  such  a  society  should  be  formed  and  we 
recommend  the  following  articles  as  a  constitution  for  the  society: 

It  is  further  recommended  that  all  who  sign  this. constitution  at  this  meet- 
ing be  regarded  as  charter  members,  and  that  the  annual  dness  for  the  coming 
year  be  omitted  In  case  of  all  charter  members. 

COMSTITDTIOS. 

AsncLE  1. — Name.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  "The  Ohio  State 
Forestry  Society." 

AsTtCLB  2. — Object.  The  object  of  the  society  Is  to  develop  a  public  Interest 
in  Forestry,  by  disseminating  knowledge  of  trees  and  tree-planting,  by  enconi^ 
lug  the  preservation  and ,  Improvement  of  existing  woodlands  and  forests;  by 
Inciting  a  more  general  use  of  trees  for  shelter,  shade  and  ornament,  and  the 
growing  of  trees  aa  farm  .crop;  and  by  cooperating  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Statee  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  that  of  the  Amwlcui  Forattry, 
Association.  r 
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Abticle  8. — Sfemierahlp.  Anyperaoa  mar  become  a  member  of  thle  socletr 
by  tbe  payment  of  an  annual  due  of  one  dollar,  wbich  payment  shall  entitle  him 
to  receive  the  aouual  publlCBtiona  of  the  society. 

A  payment  of  ten  dollare  entitles  any  member  to  life  membership. 
Abticle  4. — Owner*.  The  otBcere  of  tblB  Bociety  shall  be  a  president,  Tlce- 
presldent,  and  secretary-treasurer,  who  with  two  elected  members  shall  consti- 
tute the  executive  committee.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing each  year  by  ballot,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  appertaining  to 
their  respectlTe  offlcea.  t, 

AxncLE  5.^Meeting$.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  society,  the  an- 
nual meeting  eball  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  aa  the  executive  committee 
may  designate. 

Other  meetings  may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  conunlttM. 
AancLE  6. — Quorum.    Ten  metaliers  present  at  any  regularly  called  meeting 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

AsncLE  l.^Amendmenta.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  membeni  present  at  any  regular  meeting.   ■ 

WILLIAM  R.  LAZBNBT, 
W.  W.  FAHNSWORTH, 
W.  ^J.  GRBBN. 
J.  H.  DATTON, 
R.  L.  RENSHA7, 


And  thereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  the 
committee  be  discharged. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Miller :  I  understand  that  a  good  many  wish  to  get  away 
on  the  train  leaving  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  believe  we  oug^t  to  take 
up  the  election  of  officers  immediately,  and  hear  the  other  reports  later. 

I  will  appoint  Messrs.  Owen  and  Sloane  as  tellers. 

Gentlemen,  prepare  your  ballots  for  the  election  of  a  president.  I 
want  to  announce  positively  that  I  will  not  be  a  candidate  and  will  not 
accept  office  for  another  year, 

Mr.  Cushman:  Can  we  read  a  resolution  while  the  ballots  are 
being  prepared? 

President  Miller:    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cushman:  This  is  a  resolution  that  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee last  night.  It  seems  it  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
while  I  was  under  the  impression  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Final  Resolutions.  It  does  not,  however,  make  very  much  difference,  for 
Mr.  Ballou  and  I  are  the  only  representatives  of  either  committee,  and 
are  both  on  the  same  committees. 

We  beg  to  report  favorably  on  this  resolution. 
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ResoliilUii  ravtrioi  Obit  Stale  Uiiverslly. 

ResolTed,  That  the  OU(y  State  Horticultural  Society,  recognizing  :the  valu-  . 
able  work  that  U  being  done  by  the  College  of  Agrtculture  of  the  CJhlo  State 
nniversityfor  the  agricultural  and  iborUcultural  IntereeU  of  the  state,  and 
realizing  that  there  Is  need  of  more  liberal  support  of  the  same  bj  the  state, 
asks  that  the  IncomlDg  legislature  provide  sufQclent  appropriations  ,for  the 
UnlTeralty  so  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  mar  receive  the  support  necea- 
sary  tor  its  maintenance  asd  growth;  and  that  the  Bxecutlve  Committee  of  this 
society  iB  instructed  to  use  its  Influence  In  securing  the  same. 

B.  H.  CUSHMAN, 
F.  H.  BALLOC. 


Mr.  Cusbman :    We  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Professor  Selby :  I  would  like  to  have  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.     I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

And  thereupon  a  ballot  for  president  was  taken,  resulting  in  the 
election  of  W.  W.  Famsworth, 

President  Miller;    Mr.  Famsworth  is  elected  your  president. 

Will  you  have  his  inaugural  address  now  or  later? 

(Cries  of  "Now,  Now,"  "Speech.") 

President-elect  Famsworth:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen;  It  is 
too  late  for  speeches  now,  but  I  do  say  that  it  certainly  is  an  honor  to  be 
called  to  the  chair  that  has  been  filled  by  Warder,  Baetam,  Campbell,  Try- 
on,  Ohmer,  Cusbman  and  our  own  present  worthy  incumbent.  Miller;  but 
it  is  an  honor  I  had  hoped  might  pass  to  some  one  else. 

It  is  a  great  responsibility  and  brings  with  it  a  great  deal  of  work. 
The  past  two  incumbents'  have  performed  more  hard,  conscientious  work 
in  that  office  than  many  of  you  imagine. 

And,  now,  just  a  word  to  the  members  in  accepting  this  trust.  I  do 
so  with  the  implied  understanding  of  your  co-operation  and  assistance. 
A  good  many  of  us  are  a  little  too  much  like  the  average  church  goer; 
we  think  we  do  our  duty  by  going  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  and  then 
go  home  and  let  the  pastor  and  one  or  two  of  the  deacons  do  all  of  the 
work  in  the  interim.  There  is  plenty  for  us  to  do;  there  are  breakers 
ahead ;  we  must  have  your  influence.  Members  of  the  Legislature  must 
be  seen.  There  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  doing  so;  it  is  just  simply 
making  known  your  wants  and  asking  for  them.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
all  the  officers  of  this  Society  will  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers duripg  the  coming  year.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  hope  to  secure  our 
just  share  of  recognition.     I  thank  you,     (Applause.) 

President  Miller :  Prepare  your  ballots  for  the  election  of  a  vice- 
president. 

And  thereupon  a  ballot  for  vice-president  was  taken,  resultii^  in  the 
election  of  U.  T.  COx. 
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President  Miller:  Mr.  U.  T.  Cox  has  been  elected  your  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Doctor  Chamberlain :  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that 
the  president  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Socieety  for  the  present 
secretary,  Mr.  Woodard. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

And  thereupon  the  president  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the  Society  for 
Mr.  E.  M.  Woodard,  and  he  was  declared  the  duly  elected  secretary  for 
the  coming  year. 

Professor  Lazenby :  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the 
the  president  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Society  for  the  present 
treasurer,  Mr.  R.  J.  Tussing. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

And  thereupon  the  president  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the  Society  for 
Mr.  R.  J.  Tussing,  and  he  was  declared  the  duly  elected  treasurer  for  the 
coming  year. 

President  Miller:  Let  the  members  from  the  various  ad  interim 
districts  select  their  own  candidates  and  report  them  at  once. 

And  thereupon  the  various  districts  were  called,  and  the  followii^ 
names  announced: 

C.  C  Sterling,  Grand  Rapids. 
Isaac  Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City. 
A.  Shirer,  Dayton. 
M,  J.  Persing,  Clyde, 

5.  W.  R.  Lawrence,  Marion. 

6.  R.  L.  Renshaw,  Lancaster. 
R.  A,  Hunt,  Euclid, 
L.  B.  Pierce,  Tallmadge. 

9.    J.  D.  Imlay,  Dayton. 
ID.    J.  A.  Lawrence,  Harlem  Springs. 

And  thereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  names  above  announced  be 
elected  as  the  members  of  the  ad  interim  committee  for  the  districts  given. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Miller:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Awarding 
Committee.    The  first  will  be  fruit, 

Mr.  Montgomery:  In  making  our  awards  the  committee  adopted 
the  rule  that  wherever  San  Jose  scale  was  found  on  the  fruit,  that  fruit 
would  be  ruled  out.  The  committee  will  take  it  no  disrespect  if  you  go 
back  on  that  rule.  This  Society  has  never  pronounced  itself  on  that 
subject. 
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Rome  Beauty— Flrat,  U.  T.  Cos;  eecond,  J.  C.  Vergon. 
,    Baldwin— First,  H,  H,  Aultlatber;  second,  T.  S.  Johnson. 
Belmont — First,  T.  S.  Johnson;  second,  B.  M.  Wiwdard. 
Ben  Davis — First,  J.  C.  Vergon;  second,  U.  T.  Cox. 
Grimes  Golden — First,  U.  T.  Cox;  second,  F.  S.  Barr.  > 

Jonathan — First,  J.  C.  Vergon;  second,  F.  S.  Barr. 
Northern  Spy — Flret,  F.  S.  Barr;  second,  E.  M.  Woodard. 
Peck's  Pleasant — First,  J.  C.  Vergon;  second,  W.  W.  Famsworth. 
Raubo — First,  T.  S.  Johnson;  second,  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 
Red  Canada — First,  W.  W.  Farnsworth;  second,  T.  S.  Johnson. 
R.  I.  Greening— First,  T.  S.  Johnson;  second.  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 
Roibury  Russet — First,  T.  S.  Johnson;  second,  W.  W  .Farnsworth. 
Stark — First,  J.  C.  Vergon;  second,  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 
Wine  Sap — First,  M.  A.  Hagler;  second,  U.  T.  Cox. 
York  Imperial — First,  Isaac  Freeman;  second,  U.  T.  Cox. 
Collection,  three  varieties—First,  U.  T.  Cox;  second,  J.  C.  Vergon. 
Collection,  ten  varieties— First,  U.  T.  Cox;  second,  W.  W.  Farnsworth;  third, 
T.  S.  Johnson. 

Best  Plate  Market— First,  (Boec.),  T.  S.  Johnson;  second,  (Anjon),  R.  A. 
Hunt. 

AnJon — First,  W.  W.  Famsworth;  second,  T.  S.  Johnson. 
Anjonleme— First,  R.  A.  Hunt;   second.  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 
Kieffer — First,  T.  S.  Johnson;  second,  J.  C.  Vergon. 
Lawrence — First,  W.  W,  Famsworth;   second,  T.  S.  Johnson. 
Display — First,  T.  S.  Johnson;  second,  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 

CRAPES. 

Display — First,  E.  M.  Woodward. 

Plate  tor  Desert— First,  R.  A.  Hunt. 

Seedlings  called  Liberty,  exhibited  by  A.  S.  Crulkshank;  red  apple,  medium 
size,  good  form  and  color,  very  firm,  quality  good. 

Mr.  Freeman  exhibited  a  Ruaaian  variety,  which  was  one  of  several  received 
from  Prof.  Budd.  of  Iowa.  Tree  said  to  be  a  strong  grower  and  hardy;  apple  ol 
medium  size,  good  color  and  quality;  seems  worthy  of  further  trial. 

Olympia.  grown  in  the  state  of  Washington,  aald  to  be  an  Improved  Baldwin, 
and  exhibited  by  W.  W.  Farnsworth:  high  color,  larger  than  our  Baldwin, 
quality  about  the  same  as  our  Baldwin;  form  not  as  good  as  our  Baldwin.  We 
think  worthy  of  trial. 

Whldden,  grown  in  Washington  and  exhibited  by  W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Not 
a  very  attractive  color;  fair  quality;  very  Arm;  probably  a  good  keeper. 

Seedling  exhibited  by  L.  B.  Pierce.  Medium  size;  color  not  extra  gooS; 
quality  good,  but  not  extra. 

Opalescent,  exblblted  by  McNarry  &  Gaines.  Size  large,  color  extra  good; 
quality  good;  very  worthy;  form  good. 

Seedling  plum,  grown  by  Henry  W.  Miller,  Clyde,  0.  Kept  in  ordinary 
storage;  said  to  hang  on  till  frost;  Damson  type;  little  wilted,  but  edible;  blue; 
fair  size;    slightly  astringent;   said  to  Improve  in  cooking. 

Peaches.  Rockey,  exhibited  by  McNarry  A  Gaines. 

Nut,  Hickory,  exhibited  by  M.  J.  Persing,  Clyde,  O.    Large  size;   quality 
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Apples  for  name  were  exhibited  by  E.  S.  Tuselng,  Prof.  Beech.  C.  H.  Ocbs, 
U.  T'.  Cox  and  W.  W.  Farnsworth.  These  were  Ukea  to  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  Btudy,  but  could  not  he  Identified.  Speclmeos  were  also  sent  to  Po- 
mologlcal  Department.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  pear  was  eiLlbited  by  F.  F,  Bernard,  Painesville,  0.,  called  Elvira; 
quality  fair  and  apparently  a  good  keeper. 

Seedling  exhibited  by  U.  T.  Cox,  about  the  size  and  form  of  Wineaap;  color 
similar,  but  not  quite  as  bright;  good  to  extra  good  quality. 

R.  A.  Hunt  exhibited  three  varieties  grown  in  state  of  New  York,  Baxter, 
Mclntoah  and  Qldeon. 

Prof.  Beach  exhibited  apple  grown  In  New  York. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station  exhibited  twenty  varieties  apples. 
0.  P.  BLACKMAN, 
C.  W.  WAID, 
CAREY  W.  MONTGOMERY. 

Professor  Lazenby:     I  move  the  report  be  adopted. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Miller :     The  Awarding  Committee's  report  on  flowers. 


Repoit  of  Awirdlino  Ctnmlllee  on  Flowers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  and  15.00  to  Joe.  Cunningham,  of  Delaware,  to  show  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  society  tor  hU  efforts  In  decorating  the  hall. 

F.  E.  CARR, 
L.  B.  PIERCE, 
W.  N.  SCARFF. 

Committee. 

President  Miller:     And  the  report  of  the  Awarding  Committee  on 
vegetables. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Veoefables. 

The  Committee  on  Vegelables  offer  the  following  report: 
E.  G.  Stockman  was  awarded  flrst  prize  on  display  of  potatoes;  B.  F.  Upham, 
second  prize  on  display  of  potatoes, 

A  fine  sample  of  Carman  No.  3  was  displayed  by  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  also  a 
fine  sample  of  a  new  variety  named  Crawford,  by  Mr.  Crawford,  This  sample 
resembles  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  from  appearances  will  be  an  acquisition  to 
the  list  of  good  varieties. 

The  display  of  vegetables  we  deem  hardly  worthy  of  the  first  prize  offered 
by  the  association,  and  therefore  recommend  that  E.  G.  Stockman  be  awarded 
second  prize  on  vegetables. 

E.   S.  TUSSING. 
A.  SHIRER, 

Committee. 
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President  Miller:  The  question  will  be  upon  the  ad<q)tion  of  the 
reports  of  the  Committees  on  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

And  thereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  reports  be  adopted. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Miller:  Our  president-eiect  has  suggested  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Society  just  one  matter.  Mr.  Cushman  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  a  good  many  years,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  on  the  inside  and  know  the  workings  of  the  Society 
know  that  we  cannot  get  along  without  him  there,  but,  fortunately  for 
him,  he  happens  to  be  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Farnsworth,  and  Mr. 
Farnsworth  feels  a  little  delicacy  about  keeping  the  office  in  the  family. 
Perhaps  a  little  word  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Society  would 
relieve  our  president-elect  of  his  embarrassment. 

Secretary Woodard :  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  keep  the  present 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  just  where  he  is,  and,  therefore,  I 
move  that  we  request  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cushman. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Miller :  The  next  will  be  the  selection  of  our  next  place  of 
meeting. 

And  thereupon  invitations  were  extended  from  the  cities  of  Colum- 
bus, Mansfield  and  Chillicothc. 

And  thereupon  a  ballot  was  taken  for  the  selection  of  the  place  of 
next  meeting,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  Chillicothe. 

And  thereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  sum  of  two  dollars  be  paid  to 
the  janitor  for  extra  services  rendered  during  the  meeting. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Secretary  Woodard:  There  is  another  matter.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  gentlman  who  has  had  charge  of  our  exhibits  has  devoted  his 
time,  and  I  for  one  feel  that  he  should  be  reimbursed,  and  I,  therefore, 
move  you,  sir,  that  the  Society  give  Mr.  F.  H.  Ballou,  for  his  work  in  that 
regard,  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ballou :  I  did  not  do  it  because  of  any  desire  for  remune- 
ration ;  I  did  it  because  I  liked  it. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President :  I  am  reminded  that  the  conmiitttee  on  final  resolutions 
have  not  reported;  let  us  have  that  report. 


Revori  of  Comnitlee  on  Final  Resolufioas. 

Whereas,  The  37th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  a  aucceestul  one  In  every  particular — one  of  Interest  and  help  to  all 
of  Its  members — therefore,  be  It 

Reeolved,  That  the  members  of  eald  society  espress  their  thanks  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Delaware  and  Delaware  county,  tor  their  kind,  friendly  greeting  and 
cordial  hospitality;  to  the  press  of  Delaware  and  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  their 
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timely  notice  and  support;  especially  to  MesBrs.  F.  P.  and  J.  C.  Vergon  for  tbelr 
unreserved  efforts  to  promote  the  interests,  welfare  and  auccees  of  the  society  at 
this  place;  to  the  representatives  of  the  Ohio  Weeleyan  UnlTersity  for  Interest- 
ing and  helpful  addresses;  to  President  Miller  for  his  able  efforts  In  guiding 
and  directing  the  work  of  the  society,  and  for  the  courteous  and  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  presided  at  our  sesBlons;  to  the  various  members  who  con- 
tributed valuable  papers  and  addresses;  to  the  Committee  on  Fmlta,  whlcli,  at 
a  real  sacrifice  of  time  and  thought,  labored  upon  the  unusually  large  exhibit 
of  fruit;  and  to  each  and  every  one  contributing  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
meeting. 

Signed 
E.  H.  CUSHUAK, 
P.  H.  BALLOU. 

Mr.  Tussing :     I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr,  Montgomery:  I  move  that  a  nice  basket  of  apples  be  made  up 
and  sent  to  the  Quartette. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Montgomery :  I  move  that  if  Chillicothe  does  not  guarantee  to 
furnish  the  hall  and  entertainment  necessary,  the  executive  committee  be 
authorized  to  change  the  place  of  meeting. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Shirer:     I  move  we  adjourn. 

President  Miller:  Before  putting  this  motion  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Society  and  the  members  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kiiidness  during 
my  incumbenc}',  and  to  say  that  the  acquaintances  formed  and  the  asso- 
ciations are  the  pleasantest  inmy  life. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

And  thereupon  a  sine  die  adjournment  was  taken. 
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Repait  of  executive  Committee  on  Extendlno  Usefulness  tf  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  real- 
izing that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Society, 
met  at  Columbus,  O.,  January  12th  and  13th  (the  date  on  which  was  held 
the  State  Farmers'  Institute),  After  several  meetings,  and  after  consul- 
tation with  members  of  the  Society  present  at  the  institutes  and  acting 
under  authority  granted  by  Article  X  of  the  constitution,  the  Executive 
Committee  prepared  the  following  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Whereas:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
held  at  Delaware,  O.,  December  g-ii,  1903,  the  sentiment  was  expressed 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  would  be  enhanced  by  a  closer  union 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Therefore,  We,  the  Executive  Committee  and  members  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  present  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  request  your 
Honorable  Board  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  "to  secure  sufficient 
appropriation  to  create  a  "Division  of  Horticulture"  in  your  Board.    We 

Therefore,  Request  your  Board  to  create  such  a  division,  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  which  shall  be  selected  by  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  such  manner  as  it  may  provide,  such, selection  to  be  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

We  further  request  your  Board  to  provide  office  conveniences  for 
said  executive  officer. 


Signed : 


W.  W,  Farnsworth,  Pres. 
U.  T.  Cox,  Vice  Pres. 
E.  M.  Woodward,  Sec'y. 

E.  H.  CUSHMAN,  "l        T-  .- 

_  T-  1  Executive 

Samuel  Taylor,   y  ^ 

„,      ,,  I  Committee 

Wm.  Miller,        J 

F.  H.  Ballou, 

W.  G.  Farnsworth, 
A.  D.  Selbv, 
W.  J.  Grebn. 

C.  H  McCoRMICK, 

Carey  W.  Montgomery, 
W,  I.  Chamberlain.        ,  , 

1,     I,  LiOOt^lc 
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The  foregoing  "memorial"  was  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  later  received  favorable  action  and  support  by  said  Board. 

With  the  advice  of  President  W.  W,  Famsworth,  the  secretary  wrote 
to  about  75  members  of  the  Ohid  State  Horticultural  Society,  asking 
them  to  write  to  their  respective  senators  and  representatives  at  Columbus, 
urging  them  to  support  the  measure  by  granting  the  necessary  appropri- 
ation. He  also  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  each  local  horticultural  society 
in  the  state,  asking  them  to  pass  resolutions  favoring  the  plan. 

Of  the  many  replies  received  two  members  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  opposed  to  the  method  of  procedure  and  only  one  local  society. 
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LIST   OF 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN  OHIO. 


NAUB 

FBESIPENT 

SBCBETABY                OK 

DATE  OF 

HEU- 

Clark    Co 

.Wm.  Scarf   

New  Carlisle 

..A.  E.  HumphrefB.. 
Mad  River 

.Feb.  15, 

1896. 

100 

Columius  . . . 

..W.  R-Lazenby 

ColumbuB,  O.  S.  U. 

..V,  H.  Davis 

Columbus 

.May  12, 

1845. 

75 

.F.  B.  Tracy 

Euclid,  0. 

.  .Mrs,  J.  E.  McFarland..Feb.  12 
Wlckliffe,  0. 

1886. 

37 

..M.  H.  Rogers 

Jamestown 

.Mch.  29 

1890. 

Xenia 

Holmes    

..Rev.  J.  C.  Elliott... 

MlllerBburg 

,.J.  0.  Bllderhack... 
Mlllersburg 

1893,. 

56 

Lake  

.,J.  D.  Merrlman 

PalneBviUe 

..Mrs.  A.  D.  Carlton 
Mentor 

.Meh.  19 

1881. 

38 

Lucas   

..J,  E.  wncox 

Maumee 

,,E.  M.  Warner 

RoBStord 

.Dec.     2 

1S7G. 

95 

Miami    

..John  Pierce 

Troy 

...Ida  Drake  

Plqua 

.April, 

1882. 

60 

Montgomery 

.,N.  H.  Albaugh 

Tadmore 

...D.  Berger Mch„ 

231  Fourth  St.,  Dayton,  0. 

1867. 

65 

Muskingum    . 

..S.  R.  Moore 

ZanesvlllG 

...A,  L.  Pierce 

Zanesvllie 

.Jan.  15 

1869. 

60 

Portage    

..L.  A.  Reed 

Ravenna 

...Rev.   Andrew  WllBon..Feb.   " 

Ravenna 

1887. 

SO 

Ross    

..S.  H.  Hurat  

Chill  icothe 

...W.  D.  Wlnchell..,. 
Chflllcothe 

25 

Stark    

..S.  H.  Rockhill 

Alliance 

...Mrs.   S,  0.  Bggert. 
Masslllon 

. -Jan. 

1879. 

100 

.Jan.  30 

1882. 

Munroe  Falls 

Akron 

Warren    

..J.  M.  Snook 

So.  Lebanon 

...Sylvan   A.   Lewis. . 

Lebanon 

.Feb. 

1S67 

.   60 

WUliami 

Joseph    Dickenson . 

Bryan 

...0.  R.  Caldwell  ... 
Bryan 

..Oct.    2 

1875 

.100 

wood    

..L.  S.  Rogers 

Center  Township 

...B.  A.  Whipple.... 
Bowling  Green 

.Jan.  28 

1898 

.120 

Fruit  Ridge. 
Hort.   80C. 

..W.  C.  Gray 

Clyde 

...MlBs  Alice  Storer. 

Clyde 

1899 

.   75 

(This  list  may  be  only  a  partial  one  and  the  secretary  will  be  glad  of  coi> 
rectlous  or  further  information.    E.  M.  W.) 
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LIST   OF   MEMBERS 

OP 

OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


A 

Town. 


Albaugh,    N.    H Phoneton    Miami 

Allege,  W Brie,  Mich. 

Aulttather,  H.  H Minerva    Stark 


Baker.  CD StoutsvlUe    Fairfield 

Bailou,  F.  H Newark.  R.  D.  No.  1 .Ueking 

Bashtord,  J.  W. Delaware Delaware 

Barr.  Frank Amanda Fairfield 

Beebe,   W.   H Ravenna Portage 

Bement,    Sam'l    Toledo Lucaa 

Beaver,  J.  G Cincinnati  St..  Dayton .Montgomerj- 

Black,  R.  J ...Bremen    Fairfield 

Blackman,  O.  P West  Park Cuyabosa 

Brawley.  E.  H.  t  Son   Ameavllle Athens 

Brldgeman,  Q.  N Syracuse    Meigs 

Brown.  R.   H Oxford   Butler 

Buecbly,  E,  M Greenville    Darke 

BurgesB,  A.  F Columbus Franklin 

Bogue,  Nelson Batavla,  N.  Y. 


Carr,   F.  E W^t    Park    *. Cuyahoga 

Carpenter,  J.  E Republic    Seneca 

Chamberlain,  W.  I Hudson  Summit 

Cbatfleld,  R.  C South   Point    ....Lawrence 

Clark   Co Hortipultural  Society 

Clymonts,  T.   S Cleveland    (Broadway)     Cuyahoga 

Cole,  W.  B PaineevlUe   Laka 

Cox,   E.  G Rockwood    Lawrence 

Cox.   U.  T Rockwood,  R.  D.  No.  1   Lawrence 

Culbertson,  E Grand  Rapids  Wood 

Cooper,   W.   A Gypsum    Ottawa 

Counter.  C.  W Toledo Lucas 

Crary.    W.   R Willoughby,  R.  D.  No.  2  Lake 

Crawford,  Matthew Cuyahoga    Falls    Summit 

Crawford,  S.  C Proctorvllle Lawrence 

Cuahman.  B.  H Sylvanla    Lucas 

Courtrlgbt,    Silas    Lancaster  Fafrfleld 


Name 


OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

D 

Town. 


Coimty 
.  .Franklin 
Sanduskir 


Davts,  V.  H Horticultural  Hall,  Columbus  . 

Daven,    Fort Clyde 

Davldfton,  C.  M Huntington,  W-  Va. 

Dayton,  J.   H PalnesvlUe   Lake 

Disbong.  U Hoytaville    Wood 


Eaton,  J,  P 

Baton,  L.  D 

Elliott,  Albert   

Elnhart,  F.  S.   .... 
Everett,  Henry  A. 


. .  ..ProctorvlUe,  R.  D.  No.  1    Lawrence 

. . . .  Labelle Lawrence 

....Defiance   Defiance 

— Clyde    Sandusky 

...720  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland    Cuyahoga 


Famswortb,  W.  W. 
Famaworth,  W.  G. 
Ferry,   N.    ... 
Finney,  T.  T. 
Flanders,   0.   I 
Foster,  Thoa.  B.   . 
Freeman,  Isaac   , 
Fulton,  W.  B.  ... 


F 

. . .  Waterville  Lucas 

. .  WatervlUe  Lucas 

....Wickliae    Lake 

. .  Mlllersburg    Holmes 

.  .Tiain    Seneca 

.  .Glendale    Franklin 

..Tippecanoe  City    Miami 

, . .  Kirkwood  Shelby 


George,  Robert    Palneavllle   Lake 

Gin,  S.  R. Port    Clinton    Ottawa 

GUI,  Geo.  W 287  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus  Franklin 

Grau.  G.  M Lucas    Ricbland 

Gray,  W.  C ..Clyde  Sandusky 

Green,  W.  J Wooater    Wayne 

Green,  F.  L Sedalia  Fayette 


H 

Hall,  W.  C Clyde 

Harms,  li Euclid  

Harris,  W.  C Rossford 

Harsh,  D.  D Minerva  

Haugh,  T.  F Bascom   

Hegler,  M.  A Xenia,  R.  D.  No.  1   , 

Hill,  S.  L Berlin    Heights 


Sandusky 
.  Cuyahoga 

Stark 

. . .    Seneca 

Greene 

Erie 


HlllB,  V.  T Delaware  Delaware 

Hoffman,  J.  C Lancaster,  Box  202    Fairfield 

Houser.  J.  S Wooster  Wayne 

Hunt,  R.  A Euclid  Cuyahoga 

Hitchcock,  Peter  M.  Scofleld    Bldg.,   Cleveland    Cuyahoga 

Hutchinson,  Fred   Clyde Sandusky 

Hyde,  O.  H Port  Clinton  J Ottawa 
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I 

Name                                          ,    Town.  County 

Imley,  J.  D Zanesvllle    MuBklngnm 

J 

Jobnson,  T.  S Grpsura    Ottawa 


Key«rleber,  F Eucltd  Cuyahi^a 

Kinsey,  O.  P Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Knelilnger,  W.  F. Zaneeville  Musklngnai 

L 

Lawrence.  B.  F Adelaide    Marlon 

Lawrence,   Jas.  A Harlem  Springs   Carroll 

Lawrence,  W.  R Marlon    Marlon 

Lauppe.   Chas Urbana    Champaign 

Lazenby,   Wm.   R Columbus    Franklin 

Loop,    A.    I North  East,  Pa. 


Marvin.  N.  C Amanda    FalrSeld 

Maxwell,    J.    W Euclid    Cuyaboga 

McCormlck,  C.  H McCormlck    Gallia 

McNdry,  J.  W Dayton    Montgomery 

Merrlman,  D.  J Paineavllle   Lake 

Miller.   Wm Gypsum    Ottawa 

Miller,   H,   W. Clyde  Sandusky 

Minns,  B.  R 1621  Nell  Ave.,  Columbus    Franklin 

Miesse,  M.  M Lancaster  F&IrQeld 

Montgomery,  C.  W.  Newark,  R.  D.  No.  9    Licking 

Moore,  S.  R Zanesvllle Muskingum 

N 

Nasb,  CboB.  0 Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Nichol,  A.  M Granville    Licking 


Ochs,  Chas.  H Lancaster  Fairfield 

Ousey,    James    32  North  Union  St.,  Delaware Delaware 

Overholser,  Dan'l    Xenia  Greene 

Owen,  W.  H Gypsum Ottawa 


Parkburst.  T.  S 349   WIntbrop    St.,    Toledo Lucas 

Pertn,  W.  F Clyde  Sandusky 

Perrine,    John    Ijebanon   Warren 

Persing,  H.  L Clyde  Sandusky 

Persing.  M.  J ...Clyde  Sandnaky 

Ferslng.  S Clyde  Sandusky 

Pierce.  L.  B Tallmadge Summit 

Pierce,  Geo.  E North  E%Bt,  Pa. 

Peters,   W.   B Marion  P.  O 


j.i.,.(swfteit^[c 
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R 

Name  Town.  Count? 

Renshav,  R.  L lAnc&eter PairfleM 

Rocky,    J.    W MlamlBburE    Montgomery 

HogerB.  M.  H Jamestown    Green? 

Roudebush,  Lowell  Nlcholsvllle    Clermont 


Sala,  C.  B. Mtn«rTa Stark 

Scarf,  W.  N New   Carllalo    Clark 

Schule,  Cbrfitlan 575  Pearl  St.,  Cleveland  Cu7ahog.a 

Selby,  A.  D Wooster  Wayne 

Shaw,   Jesse Alliance   Starlv 

Sherwin,   H.    A 100  Canal  St.,  Cleveland ....Cuyahoga 

Shiveley,  M.  J Cbilllcothe    Robs 

Shlrer,  A Dayton,  R.  D.  No.  7   Montgomery 

Sloan,  G.  W Port  Clinton    Ottawa 

Smith.  Dan  L  330  North  High  St.,  Columbus   Frankliji 

Schneider,    W.    H 2424  Rosewood  Ave,,  Toledo  Luca^ 

Sterling,  C.  C Grand  Rapids    Wood 

Stevens,  Fred  H Newark,  R.  D.  No.  1  Licking 

Stockman,  E.  G Prospect  Marlon 

Stokes,  J.  A Clyde    Sandusky 

Stark  Co Horticultural    Society.    

Storer,  C.  W Clyde Sandusky 

Streeper,  J.  P. Lancaster Falrflelrl 

Suter,  P.  P.    Waterville    Lucas 

Sutton,  John  H Ryansvllle   Lawrence 

Sweet,    M.    E Mentor.  R.  D.  No.  3  Lake 

Swabley,   G TlfBn    Senee.i 


Taylor,   Samuel    Grove  City  Pranklln 

Thew.  J.  W Marlon    Marion 

Terroff.  J.  J Defiance    Defiani-e 

Thomas,  Oliver    Mt.  Pleasant  Jefferaon 

Tompkins.  T Clyde  Sandusky 

Tracy.  J.  R 649  Lincoln  Ave..  Toledo Lucas 

TuBslng,  E.  S Canal    Winchester Frankl!u 

Tusslng,  R.  J Canal    Winchester    Franklin 

Twitcbell,  A.  J Mansfield  Richland 

Twitchell,  Lee  D MansfleM  Highland 

u 

Upbam,  B.   F Mentor.  R.  D.  No.  2  ;  ■  -Lake 


Van  Dervort.  B.  B Jamestown    Greene 

Vergon,  F.  P Delaware    Delawa/o 

Vergon,  J.  C Delaware    ^  Delaware  ^ 
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Name  Town  Countr 

Wald,  C.  W Wooater  Wa/ne 

Ward,  L.  H Ashville    Pickaway 

Warder,  W.  R Corner  Clark  and  Center  S«.,  Ctiicago. 

West,  T.  B  Perry   Lake 

Welch,  Clyde    Delaware    Delawaro 

Wise,  J.  W BameSTllle  Belmoiii 

Wlthoft,  F,  G Dayton    Mont^oi.iery 

Wheeler,  W.  J Paulding   Pauldlnir 

Whitney,  C.  L.  Warren   Truinbuil 

Woodard,  E.   M WlUoughby,  R.  D.  No.  2  Lake 

WyckoS,    A Dayton    Montgomery 


Young,  B.  D.  , 
Yaple,  L.  B.   . 


z 

Zollara,  Jas.  W Hibbltta    . 


HONORARY   MEMBERS. 

HarrlBoD.  J  .J Painesvlllc,  O. 

Miller,  W.  W ColumbUB,  O. 

Ragaa,  Wm.   H.    Greencastle,  Ind. 

Tryon.  J.  H Willoughby.  O. 

Van  Deman,  H.  A Parksley,  Va. 
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